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A 


GENERAL COLLECTION 

OF 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE VOrAGE OF DON MANOEL GONZALES , (LATE MERCHANT) OF THE 
CITY OF LISBON IN PORTUGAL , TO GREAT BRITAIN: CONTAINING AN 
HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL , POLITICAL, AND EC, 
CLES1AST1CAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND : WITH A CU¬ 
RIOUS COLLECTION OF THINGS PARTICULARLY RARE, BOTH IN NATURE 
AND ANTIQUITY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE MANUSCRIPT. 

(From the Harleiaii Collection, Vol. I. p. 9.) 

Chapter I .—Containing the Reafons cf the Author's Voyage to England , V. 

In my infancy, my parents, being on both fules defcended from new Chriftians, to 
appear more devout and attached to the eftablilhed church, and fo the better to fcreen 
themfelves from the eye of the Portugueze inquifition, put me on the habit of a jefuit, 
and determined to breed me a fcholar at lead, if not a father of that fociety. In con- 
fequence of this refolution, I, as loon as age would permit, was fent to their public 
fchool of St. Antoaon, or St. Anthony the Great, at Lifbon, where not only languages, 
but all the liberal fciences are taught; and in a few years was to determine, whether 
I would enter into the fociety, or fucceed to my father’s bufmefs of a merchant, who 
then was declining, both with age and infirmities of body. My tutor laid clofe fiege 
to my affections, well knowing that, as then I was the only furviving child of my 
parents, all their fubftance (and they were accounted rich) would center with me in 
their fociety for ever, could I be perfuaded to become a jefuit: to whom I had ahnofl: 
yielded ; till my mother interpofing, with foil'd realons convinced me, that for the 
prefent it would be better, both for her and myfelf, to enter into partnerfhip with my 
father, alledging that I was not yet lb capable to judge how an ecclefiaftical life, un¬ 
der vows of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, might confifl: with my growing inclina¬ 
tions and propenfity of nature; that as the whole paternal eftate would be feized on 
for their own ufe, upon my father’s death, flic mud be ruined, or become obfequious 
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2 THE VOYAGE OF GONZALES, 

to the fociety for a mean fubfiftence, or perchance be obliged to end her days in a 
monadic confinement: and again, that fltould I happen to give them any provocation, 
or break their orders or rules, I might be unjefuited, expelled their fociety, and ex¬ 
cluded both from my inheritance, and all means of living. And then, Ihe added, that 
if in after-life my inclinations continued, when youth was conquered, and'the world 
could yield me no pleafure, I might then do as I pleafed \ and it would yet be time 
enough to retire. 

Thus advifed, I no longer appeared at St. Anthony’s, nor in my itudent s drefs ; yet 
my bookifh inclination continued: But the courfe of my ftudies was changed, for in- 
ftead of Ariftotle’s Philofophy, School Divinity, and Cafuiftry, I now relifhed nothing 
but Voyages, Travels, and Geography ; and fuch other books as would lead me into 
a juft notion of the world, and affift me in that ftate of life I then had juft entered 
into. 

As for languages, I had been very happy in taking them at fchool; fo that I was at 
no lofs in reading authors of diverfe nations, except the Englifh: for though the 
Englifh faCtory at Lifbon is both the richeft and the largeft, and there is alfo an Eng- 
lifh college, an Englifli nunnery, and two Irifli colleges, and a nunnery of that nation 
alfo, who fpeak the Englilh tongue ; and I may add, though our greateft dealings in 
the mercantile way are with the fubjects of Great Britain, none of the natives endeavour 
to teach or learn their language. Therefore my next ftep towards obtaining true ideas 
of a nation I, in all probability, was to deal with during my life, was to fearch not 
only for Portugueze and Spanifh, but for French and Italian authors; yet I could 
find none in any of thefe languages, that are any other than mere fuperficial accounts, 
and, in my opinion, no way capable to convey juft ideas of fo deferving a people, nor 
fufficient to inflruCl a foreigner how to manage an advantageous commerce with them. 
For fo long as we are kept ignorant of any country, and traffic with its natives only by 
factors of their own nation, fettled among us, we muft take only what they pleafe to 
import, and at their own times and price, to our own great lofs : whereas a merchant, 
that is thoroughly acquainted with the product, manufacture, and genius of the nations 
he traffics with, has the advantage to fupply himfelf with the beft commodities, in the 
beft feafons, and at the cheapeft rates. Confequently, 

I, refolving to merchandife with Great Britain, refolved alfo firft to learn the 
language, and then to make a voyage to the ifland itfelf. I foon made myfelf mailer 
of as much of the Englifh tongue, as to enable me to attempt my intended voyage, 
without the incumbrance and the accidents that often befal gentlemen, who are ob¬ 
liged to truft all to an interpreter. Having gained my parents* confent, I embarked 
with their blefiing, on board the packet, on the 23d of April, being St. George’s day, 
commonly called the patron of England; and, after a pleafant voyage of feven days, 
we arrived fafe at Falmouth, the 30th of April 1730, N. S. 


Chapter II .—A Cborograph'ical Defcription of England *• 

BEING thus accompanied and inftruCted, it was to be my peculiar care to improve 
my journey to the ufes I firft intended, at my departure from Lifbon ; and, in particu¬ 
lar, to render it, for the future, fubfervient to my mercantile way of life : Therefore 
I began to take minutes of the foil, produce, and manufactures of every county through 

* In the original this is the ninth chapter, feven chapters being filled with a hafty and imperfedl hiftory 
cf England, which can nowife intereft the reader. 
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which we pafled; and made my particular obfervations on the genius of the people, 
their different methods of dealing; and diftinguiflied the feveral cities, towns, and 
villages, which are mod remarkable for trade and navigation; of all which, take the 
following true, though rude and unpolifhed account.—I begin with Cornwall, the 
county in which 1 landed. 

Cornwall is the moft weftern county of England, and is fo waffled by the fea on the 
north, fouth, and weft, and the river Tamer on the eaft, that it is a perfect peninfula 
fhaped like a horn. I prefently found the people of this county valued themfelves 
upon fome pretenfions above the other part of the nation, which I was informed was 
their ability in wreftling, and ftrength of body ; their having moft of the old Britiffi 
blood in their families ; and their peculiar honour of giving title of Duke without crea- 
tion to the cldeft fon of the King of Great Britain. 

This is not the moft fruitful part of England, the foil being for the moft part moun¬ 
tainous, thin, and rocky underneath: yet the vallies are fat with corn and good pafture; 
the hills are rich in tin and copper mines; and they every where abound in wild fowls, 
efpecially the dainty woodcock. Nor muft I forget their produce of eringo, famphire, 
fine date, and marble. But their chief metal and manufacture is tin. When the ore 
is brought above ground in the ftone, it is broke with hammers, and then carried to the 
ftamping mills, which make it ready for other mills, whereby it is ground to powder. 
After it is waffled and cleared from earth, &c. it is melted at the blowing-houfes into 
pigs of three or four hundred weight, marked with the owner’s name, and the value 
is fet upon it at the coining-houfe, where it is allayed, to know what it is worth. The 
times for coining or making it, are Midfummer and Michaelmas ; and for fuch as have 
not their tin then ready, there is a poft-coinage at Lady-day and Chriftmas. The 
ftamp is, the feal of the duchy of Cornwal. , The tinners are regulated-by Stannary 
laws, fo called from Jiannum , the Latin word for tin ; and the trials of their caufes are 
by juries, returned by the mayors of the ftannary towns ; for which purpofe, courts are 
held by the Lord Warden of the ftannaries, who has alfo a deputy. When all the 
legal duties are fatisfied, the tinner may fell his tin where he will; only, if the King, 
or the Duke of Cornwall, have a mind to be purchafers, they have a right of -pre¬ 
emption. 

The coinage towns are Lelkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, Helfton, and Penfance; and the 
tinners are reckoned at lead 100,000. 

The viundic ,in which the tin lies as in its bed, yields fuch a quantity of lapis calam't- 
tutris , for making brafs, that inftead of importing copper and brafs, which yearly here¬ 
tofore did amount to 100,000/. they now export as much, if not more. 

In this county alfo is carried on a great trade for pilchards, which are caught be¬ 
tween July and November, of which the merchants export vaft quantities to foreign 
markets, and for which they fit them by fuming, prefling, and pickling: Thefe are 
falted but not gutted, the entrails being reckoned the bell part; and, after having been 
piled in heaps in a cellar for ten days, and prefled, to drain off the fuperfluous moifture 
of the blood and fait, they are barrelled up with pickle, for France; but without it, 
for Spain, Italy, and other hotter countries. 

We pafs through this county into Devonfliire, travelling eaft ward; which being 
not fo much incompafled with the fea, is of a more pure air ; and both the roads 
are better, and the foil more fruitful; though Devonfliire has many both hills and 
woods. 

Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, be. and its manufactures, kerfes, ferges, 
druggets, perpetuanas, long-ells, fhalloons, narrow cloths, be. as alfo bonelace. 
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That part called the South-hams is famous for its noble rough cyder : In other parts 
of it mines of tin have been formerly difcovered in fuch abundance, that in King 
John’s time the coinage of DeVonlhire was fet to farm for ioo/. a-year, when Corn¬ 
wall paid but 60/. i8j. 4 d .; and it has four ftannary towns, with as many iiannary 
courts, and towns of coinage; which are Plympton, Taviftock, Aihburton, and Ghag- 
ford ; but there is very little tin dug in this country now. 

Veins of loadftone are found here, which I was told, a learned naturalifl fays gene¬ 
rally run eaft and weft, contrary to the received opinion, that the Ioadftone gave a 
a northerly direction ; becaufe its natural pofition in the mine is fuppofed to be north 
and fouth. Here are quarries of good ftone for building, and alfo of flate for covering 
houfes ; and of the latter great quantities are exported. 

Proceeding ftilleaftward, we entered the pleafant and fruitful county of Dorfet, or 
Dorfetlhire, which not only produceth great plenty of corn, pafture, cattle, wild fowl 
and fi(h, but hemp and flax; and great quantities of cloth are made here, both 
woollen and linen. Nor can any (hire match its plenty of excellent ftone in the quar¬ 
ries at Portland and Purbeck, (in the lall of which marble has been dug up fome- 
times) ; and from Blacknorc Foreft may be brought fufficient timber to ferve the 
whole county : And what a conveniency this is to the inhabitants, appears, from the 
elegance of the buildings, not only of the gentlemen’s feats, but in their towns. Many 
kinds of earth, that are ufeful, are difperfed up and down the county : particularly, the 
belt tobacco pipe-clay, which, as I was told, would fell at London for $os. a-ton. 

From hence we travelled into Somerfetfhire, fo called from its being the warmed 
county in the whole ifland of Britain. It is a very rich, plentiful, populous and plea¬ 
fant county, famous among the graziers for its large flieep and oxen; and among 
inerchant-adventurers, for its commodious havens. But the roads in winter are very 
foul and bad for travellers. 

It abounds with grain of all kinds, of which it fupplies home and foreign markets, 
with valt quantities. Its hills afford mines of coal, lead, and copper. Wood thrives 
here, as well as in any (hire in the kingdom ; and teazles (a fort of thirties ufed by 
the cloth-dreflers) grow fcarce any where elfe. Ocre is dug up, on and about Mendip 
hills; and of lapis calaminarU (without which, and copper, there is no making of 
brafs) more is dug up here than in all the kingdom befides. As this county is rich 
iti pafture, no wonder it yields fuch great quantities of cheefe, of which the'bed and 
biggefl in England are made at Chedder, and reckoned as good as Parmefan ; and it 
is worthy both theobfervation and imitation of fuch as deft re to excel in this branch of 
trade, that the whole milk of the pariih is, by the agreement of the parilhioners, pre- 
ferved for the making of it. Its oxen are as large as thofe of Lancafhire and Lincoln- 
ftiire ; and the grain of the flefli is faid to be finer. Its vales feed and fatten a prodi¬ 
gious number of lheep, and of the largeft fize. Its maftiff dogs are the boldeft of ail 
others of the kind at baiting the bull, a fport in which the ruder fort of people 
among them, and fome of the low bred gentry, take perhaps too much delight, as well 
here, as in other parts of this nation. 

All forts of cloth is manufactured here; as broad and narrow kerfeys, druggets, 
ferges, duroys and (halloons, together with (lockings and buttons; and in the ibuth- 
eaft parts of the (hire are made great quantities of linen. The value of the woollen 
manufacture alone here, in the firft hands, has been rated at a million a-year; and if a 
calculation was made of its other manufactures : and its produce by mines, tillage, 
feeding, grazing, dairies, &c. it would undoubtedly exceed any county of the kingdom* 
in riches, both natural and acquired, Yorkshire not excepted \ due allowance being made 
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for the difference in extent. As to foreign trade, furely no (hire but Middlefex \viil 
compare with one that has the city of Brillo) to boaft of; not to mention the courting 
trade in the little ports of Bridgewater and Minhead. 

We then entered Wiltlhire, the northern part of which is full of pleafant rifings, 
and watered with clear ftreams. It was once overfpread with woods, which are now 
in a manner quite deftroyed. The foil of this part of the country being clay, is confe- 
quentLy troublefome fometiraes to travellers ; but here is a great variety of delightful 
profpe&s, to make them amends. And my tutor told me, that a good author of their 
own made this remark of Wiltlhire: “ That an ox, left to himfelf, would, of all 
“ England, chufe to live in the north of this county, a Iheep in the fouth part of it, 
“ and a man in the middle between both ; as partaking of the pleafure of the plain, 
“ and the plenty of the deep country.” The foil of the vale is very fruitful, and 
affords great quantity of as good cheefe as any in England ; and though that of the 
hills is in fome places chalky, and barren enough, yet its cheapnefs makes it bene¬ 
ficial to the neighbouring farmers. I have been told on the fpot, that on the downs 
betwixt Sandy-lane and Marlborough, and between the Devizes and Salifbury, hun¬ 
dreds of acres have been rented at a groat an acre per annum. But the numerous 
flocks of Iheep fed there turn much more to the profit of the'proprietors. The abun¬ 
dance of wool which thefe Iheep produce, invited the inhabitants to fall very much 
into the clothing trade ; and the bed broad cloths, both white and dyed, in England, 
are made in the weft and north parts of this countyj and indeed, in the fouth and eaft 
parts too, but not in fuch quantities. 

Fuel is not very plenty in this county, which has no coal pits, nor indeed much 
wood: *Tis productive, however, of all forts of grain, efpecially wheat. 

From Wiltlhire we departed for Hampfhire or Hantlhire, by fome called the county 
of Southampton. This is the county where I faw, what my tutor had before told me, 
the tract of land, called New Foreft, which was enlarged by William the Conqueror at 
the deftruction of feveral towns and villages, and 36 pariflies, being computed 50 miles 
in compafs; and became remarkable for the death of two of his Ions and a grandfon, 
who loft their lives ftrangely in this foreft. 

1 he air of this county is moft pure and piercing, efpecially the do wns, of which 
there is a ridge that runs almoft athwart it, and affords plenty of game. The foil is 
various as to its fertility, the hilly parts being barren, like other downs, and fit only for 
Iheep ; but the lower grounds are fruitful in corn and herbage. It produces great quan¬ 
tities of all manner of grain, particularly, wheat and barley, with which it fupplies the 
flouriftiing markets of Fainhatn, Bafingftoke, and Reading ; and their teams of 
horfes, many of which are fit for the belt coach in the kingdom, ftiew the wealth of the 
farmer. The arable ground, though very (tony, is fruitful; for the itones lie loofe 
upon the foil: and thole who are well (killed in agriculture affirm, that they keep it 
warm, and that therefore, the taking them away would do more hurt than good. This 
county is particularly famous for its honey, with which they make moft excellent 
jnead and inetheglin. Hamplhire bacon is allowed by all to be the belt in England, the 
l'Vine being iupplied with acorns in plenty, from the New Foreft, and other woods, in 
which they are luftered toTua at large : And the delicacy of their flc-fh is attributed to 
their not being pent up in ftyes. Kerfey and cloth are made here ; and though not in 
fo great plenty as in Wiltlhire, Somerfetffiire, and Gloucefterffiire, yet there is enough" 
made, not only for home confumption, but for a foreign trade Iis fea-coafts furniih 
oyffers, lobfters, and other fait water filh. And indeed, both for profit and pleafure, 
there is not a more inviting county in Great Britain. 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining to Hampfhire is the inland county of Berks; whofe air is generally healthy 
and fweet; the foil fertile enough, where *tis cultivated ; and the whole county, which 
is one of the mod pleafant in England, is well ftored with cattle and timber, particularly 
oak and beech, in the weftern parts, and in Windfor Foreft ; which alfo abounds with 
wild fowl, and other game ; as its rivers Thames and Kennet, the one on the north, 
the other on the Ibuth fide of it, do with fifh, efpecially fine large trout and cray-filh. 
It has been obferved, that land is dearer here, than in other parts the fame diftance 
from London. The chief manufa&ures of this county are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and 
malt ; their being great crops of barley in the weft part of the county, particularly the 
vale of White-horfe, fo named from the bare fide of a chalky hill representing that 
animal, which the inhabitants once a-year, about mid-fummer, take fome pains in trim¬ 
ming, to keep it to its fhape and colour, and then conclude the day with mirth. *Tis 
fuppofed by fome, that the ground there was formed into this figure by the Saxons, 
who had the White-horfe for their arms. 

Having regaled ourfelves four days with the fowl and delicious fifh of Berkfhire, we 
palled into Surrey, which I could not find to be remarkable for any particular trade or 
manufacture, excepting the corn market at Croydon, and the feveral branches of trade 
carried on in the borough of Southwark: but as that borough is contiguous to Lon¬ 
don, I lhall remark their trade together. In general, I obferve this to be a healthy, 
pleafant county ; and therefore it boafts of feveral royal palaces, and many feats of 
the nobility and gentry. But the air, as well as the foil, of the middle and extreme 
parts is vaftly different, the air being mild in the latter, which is very fruitful in corn 
and hay, with a fine mixture of woods and fields, efpecially on the fouth about Ilolmf- 
dale, and on the north towards the Thames; but the air is bleak in the heart of the 
county, which, except a delightful fpot indeed here and there, is all open fandy ground, 
and barren heath : for which reafon, the county is not unaptly compared to a coarfe 
cloth with a fine lift or hem. In fome places there are long ridges of hills or downs, 
with warrens for rabbits and hares, and parks for deer; and its rivers, the chief of 
which, befides the Thames, are the Mole, the Wey, and the Wandle, abound with 
fifli. And the chief commodities of this county, befides its com, are box-wood, wal¬ 
nuts, and fullers-earth, which laft is fold at a groat a bulliel at the pits near Ryegate, 
and is fent up to London for the ufe of the woollen manufactures all over England. 

N. B.—This earth is prohibited exportation by the fame laws, and under the fame 
penalties as wool itfelf. 

Our tour through Surrey was pretty agreeable in regard to the many fine feats which 
we met with, but 1 was more pleafed to turn off into Suflex, a maritime county upon 
the Engjilh channel; whofe downs near the coalt are charming, and its vallies, or the 
Wild of Suflex, as it is commonly called, very plentiful, efpecially in oats. The downs 
are very high green hills, well known to travellers, efpecially fuch as deal in wool or 
Iheep; there being great numbers bred here, whofe wool, which is very fine, is too 
often exported clandeftinely to France by farmers and jobbers, who are called owlers. 
Many parts of the downs being a fat chalky foil, are, on that account, very fruitful, 
both in corn and grafs. The middle part of the county is delightfully chequer’d with 
meadows, paftures, groves, and corn-fields, that produce wheat and barley. The north 
quarter is (haded with woods, from which they make abundance of charcoal; and they 
fupply timber for the navy docks, and fuel for the iron works, there being not onlv 
plenty of ore on the eaft fide towards Kent, but many great forges, furnaces, and 
watermills, for both caft and wrought iron, which, though it is faid to be more brittle 
than the Spanilh, yet cannon are caft with it ^ and the beft gunpowder in - the world is 
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made in this county. A great deal of its meadow ground is turned into ponds and 
pools, to drive hammer-mills by the flafhes. Here we were regaled with the delicious 
bird, called the wheat ear, for wliich this county is particularly famous 'Tis no big¬ 
ger than a lark, and is taken by digging a hole in the ground, into which they put a 
inare of horfe-hair, and then cover the hole, very near, with the turf, turning the 
graffy fide downwards; this bird being fo very timorous, that the Ihadow even of 
a cloud frightens them into thefe little cavities. They are fo fat, that, -when caught, 
they cannot be carried many miles without being tainted: and even in plucking them 
they mult be handled as little as poffible: and they are fated; when the wheat is ready 
to be cut down. 

I was told, that in winter the roads were fo deep in fome parts, that they were obliged 
to draw their coaches with oxen. 

We at lad; arrived in Kent, which is the moil eaftern county on the Englifh channel, 
and of which I had retained great notions, from the account my tutor had given of its 
having been an entire kingdom of itfelf in the time of the heptarchy; and how the 
Kentifii men obliged William the Conqueror to confirm their ancient privileges. This 
county ftands as it were in a corner, and may properly be divided into three parts, 
according to the nature of its foil; viz. the downs, which may be faid to have health 
without wealth ; the marfhy parts, which have wealth without health ; and the middle, 
which enjoy both health and wealth. But, 

The county, in general, abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, padures, 
and woods of oak, beech, and chefnuts, and fine orchards of cherries and pippins; and, 
about Boxley, Foots Cray, North Cray, &c. are many woods of birch, from whence 
the broom-makers are fupplied, who live in Kent Street, Southwark. The cattle here, 
of all forts, are reckoned larger than they are in the neighbouring counties; and the 
Weald of Kent is noted for its large bullocks, as well as for its great timber for 
fhipping. Here are feveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of greyifh rabbits. 
Here are mines of iron, and pits of marie and chalk ; woad, and madder, for dyers ; 
wool, flax, faintfoyn; and on the cliffs, between Folkftone and Dover, is plenty of 
famphire. 

From Kent we croffed the water at Greenwich, and arrived at Limehoufe, in the 
county of Middlefex. This is but a fmall county, but pleafant, fruitful, and dignified 
with the city of London, the capital of the nation, and the city of Weftminfter, which 
is the feat of the Britilh monarchs. It abounds with rich and pleafant villages; and 
I may in one word compleat its character, when I declare it to be my opinion, that 
here are more ingenious men, and more money fpent in coftly apparel, eating, drink¬ 
ing, plays, operas, and other diverfions and gaieties of life, than in any other traCl of 
land of the fame circumference in the whole world befides. 

As to the produce, manufactures, and trade of this county, I am informed, that the 
whole county almoft is cantoned out into corn or pafture, and garden grounds near the 
city. The manufactures are chiefly confined to the city or fuburbs, of which hereafter: 
But it is amazing to fee in the neighbouring fields the immepfe tale of bricks and tiles 
which are daily making for the fupply of new buildings. The trade being wholly car¬ 
ried on in the port of London, it will be more properly remarked when I give an 
account of that great and opulent city. 

Having {laid fome time in London, we proceeded on our journey crofs Bow-bridge, 
which divides Middlefex from Effex, a county fo called, as has been before related, 
from the Eafl Saxons, by whom it was inhabited. 
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The ah* Is generally temperate; but near the fea and the Thames, among the hun¬ 
dreds, it is moift; and the inhabitants are fubjeft to agues. It abounds with corn, 
cattle, wood, and wild fowl; and the north parts of it, efpecially about SafFron-Walden, 
produce great quantities of faffron; the bed in the world : The foil in fome places 
thereabouts being fo rich, that after three crops of faffron it yields good barley, for 
near twenty years together, without dunging. In other parts it produces hops. 

It is particularly obferved of this county, that, generally fpeaking, the foil is beft 
where the air is word, and e contra; for the parts next to the fea and the Thames 
among the fenny hundreds, which are fo aguifh, abound with rich padures and corn 
lands ; whereas the inland parts, though healthy, are many of them gravelly and 
fandy, and not fo good either for corn or grafs, but more productive of furze, broom, 
brakes ; yet there are others of clay and loam foils, which bear excellent corn and 
padurage. No county affords provifions of all forts in greater plenty than this, both 
by land and water, for the fupply not only of its own inhabitants, but of the city of 
London. Many good and ferviceable herfes are bred in the marfhes. Abundance of 
fat oxen and fheep are alfo brought from thence to their markets; and corn is weekly 
fent up to that city in great quantities. Great dairies of cows are alio kept here, 
which bring forth calves admired for the whitenefs and delicacv of their flelh, infomuch 
that, As good as an Efflx calf, is a common proverb, with the citizens, to denote what 
they like, as is the other faying, As valiant as an EJfcx lion , to ridicule what they 
defpife. 

About forty-five miles north-e&d of. London, in this county, is carried on the great 
manufa&ure of C.olcheder baize, fo famous throughout Spain, Portugal, and their 
American plantations; which are brought to London in waggons containing eighty or 
ninety hundredweight each, drawn with fix horfes only ; the roads being fo very hard 
and level. N.B. The Effex farmers buy lean calves at Smithfield market, London, 
and having fatted them, bring them to the fame place to fell again. 

Hertfordfhire is an inland county, and abounds in grafs, wood, and corn fields, 
covered with Ioofe (tones. As there is little or no manufacture in this (hire, which is 
full of maltflers, millers, dealers in corn, &c. fo their trade would be inconfiderable, 
was it not for its being every way a great thoroughfare, and for its neighbourhood to 
London, which makes the chief market-towns to be much frequented, for the fale of 
wheat, barley, and all forts of grain, not only the growth of this, but feveral other 
counties. Wheat, barley and malt are its chief commodities. And the barley of Hert- 
ford fin ire is fo much prized in London, that many hundred quarters are fold by that 
name in a year, of which not a grain was ever fown in this county. 

From Hertfordfhire we travelled into Bedford (hire, which we found to be a fruitful 
country; efpecially the north parts, which yield plentiful crops of plump, white, and 
itrong barley, which, made into malt, is frequently fold in London, and other parts, 
for that of Hertfordfhire. It has foreffs and parks well ftored with deer, fat paftures 
with cattle, produces great quantities of butter and cheefe, with fuller’s earth, and 
woad for dying, and has plenty of poultry. Its chief manufactures are bone-lace, and 
ft raw-hats. 

The woad, for which this county is famous, is the plant with which the ancient 
Britons ufed to dye their bodies, that they might appear the more terrible to their 
enemies; but rather, as fome think, to preferve them from the inclemency of the 
weather. It is cultivated here after this manner i it is fown every year, and the old 
woad, except what they fave for feed, is plucked up. The beginning of March is the 
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feafon for fowing it, and the middle of May for cropping it. It is beft in a dry year; 
but more plentiful in a wet one. It is cropped commonly four or five times a-year as 
it comes up ; but the firft crop is beft, and every one after it gradually worfe. When 
gathered it is immediately ground finall in a mill, till it becomes fit to ball ; and when 
balled, it is laid upon hurdles to dry; and then ground into powder. After this it is 
fpread on a floor, and watered, which is called couching ; and then it it turned every 
day till it is perfectly dry and mouldy, which is called ftlvering. After filvering, it is 
weighed, and put into a bag containing two hundred weight, and then fent to the 
dyer to try it, who fets a price on it according to its goodnefs. The beft is commonly 
valued at 181. a ton. 

Adjoining to Bedford (hire is the county of Bucks, taking its name from beech trees, 
m which it abounds, as I am told, more than any other part of England. Confequently 
this (hire is diverfified with pleafant woods and fine ftreams, which render it a defireable 
country ; befides the quality of its air, which is generally good, efpecially on the Chib 
tern-hills, fo that there is not a better in the whole ifland : and even in the vale, where 
it is not altogether fo good, it is much better than in other low dirty counties. Its 
chief rivers are the Thames, the Oufe, and the Colne. The foil, being generally marie 
or chalk, is very fruitful, efpecially in corn; and though it is ftony on the Chiltern-hills, 
yet amidft thofe (tones there come up good crops of choice wheat and barley. It 
abounds too with phyfical plants, perhaps more than any other county. As the land in 
the vale is proper for grazing, fo it abounds with cattle. There are fome graziers here, 
who perhaps have 4 or 500I. a-year in land of their own, and yet rent three times as 
much, which they keep all in their own management: and it is very certain, that one 
fingle meadow, called Buryfield, in the manor of Quarendon, was let not many years 
ago for 800I. a-year. But the foil here, though fo good to feed fheep, is too rich to 
breed them ; and it is common to give 10I. for a ram to breed. The (heep of the 
vale of Alefbury are the biggeft in England, and their mutton is very good ; yet who¬ 
ever has eaten of that of Banftead, Baglhot, and Tunbridge, mull own there is better. 
The beef here is fo good, that Buckingham(hire bread and beef was formerly a pro. 
verb; meaning, that the former was the fineft, and the latter the fatteft in England! 

The manufactures of this (hire are paper and bone-lace; the former "made at 
Wycomb mills, and the latter at Newport-Pagnel, where the lace is very little inferior 
to that of Flanders. . And here I can’t forbear remarking how far the Hnglith degene¬ 
rate from their native capacity of improving manufactures, in the particular cafe of 
paper, which, notwithftanding they have greater plenty of the beft rags, they commonly 
make out of old rotten materials, the (havings and cuttings of paper, till it will not bear 
the weight of the prefs; and fell their beft rags abroad fo cheap, that the Dutch, 
Frtnch and Genoefe, are able to import paper, made chiefly of Englifli rags, cheaper 
and always better than any that is made in England, which is a great overfight. ' * 

My tutor, who was an Oxonian, having brought us to the confines of Oxfordlhire 
aflured me that it would be worth my while to fee and fpend a few days in the famous 
city and univerfity of Oxford ; to which I readily condescended, but (hall refer my 
minutes of that agreeable feat of learning to its proper place; and, at prefent, I only 
obferve, that Oxfordlhire enjoys a fweet healthful air, and is a very plentiful country • 
for the plains are judicioufly difpofed into corn-fields and meadows, and its few hills 
exalt their heads with lofty woods, and harbour great plenty of all forts of game. I 
did not meet with any particular manufacture in the whole county. 

Trom Oxford we departed for Gloucefterlhire, which abounds with all forts of grain 
cattle, fowl and game, and every thing that other counties produce, and altogether as 
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excellent in their kinds, efpecially bacon and cyder; and its rivers afford as great 
plenty of lilh, efpecially falmon from the Severny together with lampreys and conger- 
eels. But, to give a truer idea of this county, we lhall confider it in three parts, ac¬ 
cording to its ul'ual divifion, viz. 

1. Cotefwould, the hilly part of the county, bordering on Warwicklhire, Oxford- 
fhire, and Berkfliire. It is not very fertile, and lies expofed to the winds and cold, fo 
that its corn is flow in coming out of the ground; from whence arofe the proverb in 
this county. It is as long in coming as Cotefwould barley: but then it is healthy, and 
feeds a multitude of fheep, whofe wool is exceeding fine, and fo improved by the inha¬ 
bitants, that they may be reckoned as golden fleeces to the county, many of whofe 
towns are fo eminent for the cloathing manufacture, that they have no otilers fit to be 
named with it. It has been computed that before Englifli wool began to be clan- 
deftinely exported to France, fifty thoufand cloths were made yearly in this fhire, 
which are edimated at ten pounds a cloth, the fine with the coarfe ; and the number 
of fheep kept in the county, of which molt are fed in this part of it, is computed at four 
hundred thoufand. It is faid, that the fine Spanifli wool came originally from the 
Cotefwould fheep; one of the Englifh kings, either Richard I. or Edward I. having 
made a prefent of the breed to the then King of Spain. 

2. The Vale, which is the middle part of the county, and fpreads into a fruitful plain 
lying on both fides of the Severn, is a quite different clime from the Cotefwould, where, 
if it be true that there are eight months in the year winter, and four too cold for fum- 
mer, here it is certain are eight months fummer, and four too warm to deferve the 
name of winter. It is in this part of the county that excellent cheefe is made, which is 
the fatted and moil agreeable to the palate of any in England ; though that which is fo 
called in London, comes, for the mod part out of Wiltfliire; the real cheefe of this 
county going more to Bridol than to London. 

3. The fored of Dean, which is the mod wed part of the county, lies between the 
Severn and the Wye. It was heretofore covered with wood, and contained thirty 
thoufand acres of it, being twenty miles long; and ten broad ; and it was then fuch a 
harbour for robbers, efpecially towards the banks of the Severn, that in the reign of 
Henry VI. an a ft of Parliament was made on purpofe to redrain them. But fince fo 
many rich veins of iron have been difeovered, and forges edabliffsd here by a&s 
of Parliament for working it, which require vad quantities of wood to fupport 
them, the woods are not only reduced to narrower bounds, but many towns and 
villages have been built in the fored, as is ufual where any manufacture is carried 
on; infomuch, that here are three hundreds, twenty-three parilh churches, three 
market-towns, one mayor-town, one caflle, and one abbey. Where the woods 
are dill preferved, the oaks are reckoned the bed in England ; the foil, which is a wet 
clay, being proper for the growth of them. The oak timber of this fored was 
anciently fo famous, that mod of that employed in building of Englifli fliips was 
fetched from hence . and this was fo well known to the Spaniards, that their invincible 
arniada, which was fent in 1558 to invade England, was ordered exprefsly to dedroy 
this fored, in hopes thereby of quite ruining the Englifli navigation. Formerly, I was 
told, the valleys of this county, which now are with more profit to the owners turned 
into orchards, were full of vineyards. In a word, this county abounds in corn, wood 
wool, iron, deel, cyder, falmon, and cheefe. 

We dill kept within land, and arrived in Monmouthfliire, which was formerly a 
Wellh county. Its air is temperate and healthy, the ead parts are woody, and the 
wed parts are a little mountainous; but in the general it is fruitful enough, and the 
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hills feed cattle, flieep, and goats, while the valleys produce plenty of grafs and corn, 
dpecially the latter, of which here is as good wheat as in any county of the kingdom, 
and yet lands never fell for more than twenty-one years purchafe. The Briftol mer¬ 
chants fend their /hips hither to take off great quantities of its eorn for Portugal and 
other countries. Coals are fo cheap here, that it is common to fee a good fire in the 
tnismeft cottage; for a horfe load cofts but 2d. at the mouth of the pit. 

The principal manufacture of the county is flannel. The gentlemen here generally 
Fpeak Englifh, though the current language of the vulgar is Welfli. The natives were 
formerly reckoned a valiant and courageous people, and the molt fkilful archers of all 
the Welfli bord v erers; yet they were cruelly harraffed after the Normans came into 
England by the lords of the marlhes, to whom feveral of the Englifh kings granted all 
they could conquer here for their own. 

Our next route was into Herefordfhire, which, they fay, has alfo been a Welfh 
county ; and its prodigious quantities of orchards and fruit trees, the very hedges being 
full of them, haife obtained to this county the agreeable name of the Orchard of 
England. This county abounds with all things neceifary for life ; but more efpecially 
with corn, wool, falmon, and cyder; and its wool and cyder is generally counted the 
baft in England; yet this cyder, fo much admired, is made of the red-lireak-apple, 
which is fcarce eatable; and grows no where fo well as in this county. 

After a fhort ftay we arrived in Worceflerfhire, whofe air and foil are fo kindly, 
that it is inferior to none of its neighbours, either for health or pleafure, the former 
being fweet all over the county, the latter rich both in tillage and pafturage, the hills 
being covered with flocks of flieep, and the valleys abounding in corn and rich mea¬ 
dows. Neither is it lefs happily accommodated with water ; for it has in all parts very 
fine rivers, as the Severn, Stour, Avon, Teme, &c. which furnifh it plentifully with 
fifh of the moft delicious kinds. The noble Severn directs the courfe of its rich Itreain 
from north to fouth through the very middle of the county ; and the Avon from 
Warwickfhire runs into that river through the fouth part of the fliire. Its commodities 
befides corn, cattle, cheefe, wool, cloth, fluffs, cyder, lampreys, &c. are perry and fait, 
and the latter fuch in a peculiar manner. Its perry is made of pears, and the belt 
kind of it is very palateable, efpecially if it be three or four years old, when it is racy 
and fpiritous. Hops are lately very much cultivated in this fhire, which commodity, 
and their fait, are fent down the Severn in a fort of veflfels called troughs, of which at 
leaft twenty are conftantly employed to Briftol, Bridgewater, and other places, Sotner- 
fetfhire and Dorfetfhire being chiefly fupplied with the latter by this traffic. 

Still returning to the north-eaft we entered Warwickfhire, whole air is excellent, 
the foil rich, and its principal commodities are corn, malt, wool, wood, iron, coal, and 
cheefe. 

’Tis divided into two parts, the Felden, and the Woodland; that on the fouth fide, 
and this on the north fide of the Avon ; by which it is certain, that as the former was 
a champaign, the other was a woody country. The firft afforded all the pafture, and 
corn grounds ; and the fecond was of little ufe, befides fuel; but the iron works, in 
the adjacent countries, have fo confumed the wood, that they have long fince made way 
for the plough; and at prefent, what by marie, and other good contrivances, all this 
part yields abundance of corn ; fo that the Felden, which ul'ed to fupply the other with 
corn, cheefe, and butter, is now turned, rin a great meafure, into palturing. The foil 
of both is good, and produces excellent corn and cheefe, efpecially the latter, which has 
fo much the preference, that the very name of it given to that of other counties which 
is not fo good, is enough to carry it off. 
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Of late years this county has been alfo didinguifhed by a filk manufactory of ribbons 
and other {mail wares at Coventry ; as alfo for hard wares at Birmingham; whofe pro¬ 
prietors have their warehoufes at London. . 

The next county eaftward is Northamptonfliire. Here I found the foil very fruitful 
both in tillage and padurage, but it is not well flocked with wood, nor (by reafon of its 
diflance from the fea) can it be fupplied with coal as duly as other. counties, fo that 
winter fuel, as I was informed here, is exceeding dear. It abounds with fheep and other 
cattle, wool, pigeons, and faltpetre; and they fay it has been obferved, that there is 
lefs wafle ground in this than in any other county of England, there being but one 
barren heath in it, and that near Whittering. ’Tis a plain level country, and fo popu¬ 
lous, that from fome places may be feen no lefs than thirty fleeples at one view. Its 
manufactures are ferges, tammies, fhalloons, boots and {hoes. 

Our next progrefs was into Huntingtonfliire, which I was informed, having formerly 
been a very woody country, and harbouring much game, was fo called from its being 
mod proper for hunting. It dill abounds with willows, marfhy on the north-ead fide, 
but plentiful of padure; and though it mud be allowed inferior, both as to the foil and 
produce, to many other counties, it is pleafant, diverfified with hills, and yields plenty 
of corn and cattle. , 

Keeping ftill to the eafl we palled into Cambridgefhire, in which is feated another 
famous univerfity of the Englifh nation. The air and foil of this county are very dif¬ 
ferent, according to its different parts : the air is very good about Cambridge, and all 
the fouth and ead parts, but damp and foggy, and therefore not fo wholefome, in the 
ifle of Ely, and other northern low watery traCls, that are part of the great level of the 
fens, called Bedford-level, and often fubjeCt to inundations. The foil, however, in 
general, is very fruitful; the dry barren parts being improved in fome places from five 
to thirty {hillings an acre by the cinque-foil (that grafs which the French call Saint-foin, 
becaufe they brought it from the Holy Land; and the low fpungy parts, by draining the 
fens. Its chief commodities are excellent corn, efpecially barley, ot which they make 
vad quantities of malt, cattle, butter, faffron, colefeed, hemp, fifli, and wild-fowl. The 
principal manufactures of this county are paper and bafkets. 

N. B.—See an account of the univerfity of Cambridge hereafter. 

At lad we arrived in the maritime county of Suffolk, looking to the northern ocean ; 
whofe air is very clear and wholefome, fweet and pleafant, even near the fea-lhore, be¬ 
caufe the beach is generally fandy and {helly, which fiioots off the fea-water, and keeps 
it from dagnation and dinking mud. The phyficians, as they told me, reckon it as 
good an air as any in the kingdom. 

The foil is various; that near the fea is fandy, and full of heaths, yet abounds with 
rye, peafe, and hemp, and feeds great flocks of fheep. That called High Suffolk, or 
the Woodlands, which is the inner part of the country, though it abounds with wood, 
yet has a rich deep clay and marie, which produces good padure, that feeds abundance 
of cattle. The part which borders on Effex and Cambridge likewife affords excellent 
padure; and about Bury and fo to the north and north-wed, ’tis fruitful in corn, ex¬ 
cept towards New-market, which is for the mod part green heath. ’Tis faid, that the 
feeding cattle and fheep on turnips, which practice has now obtained almod the general 
approbation of the Englifh graziers and farmers, was an improvement fird fet on foot 
in this county. 

Its chief commodities are butter and chcefe, the latter of which is fomewhat the 
worfe for the fake of inriching the former; but it is much the better for long voyages, 
by reafon of its drynefs, and the fea fo mellows it, that it has been fold for twelve pence 
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a pound. The butter, which is made here in great quantities, and conveyed to many 
parts of England, is incomparable; it is packed up in firkins, according to the ftatute, 
and fold in markets and fairs for all ufes both by fea and land, but more particularly 
to the cheefemongers of London. Here alfo I met with fome manufattures of woollen 

an Keeping now to the fea-coaft we entered the county of Norfolk, which has a greater 
variety of foil, than is, perhaps, in any other county, and in that reipeft it is called 
(juflly enough) the reprefentative of all England, for the bed and worn ol foils; but 
even the latter, /. e. fens and marfhlands, and the fandy heaths, are exceeding profit¬ 
able; the former affording rich palture for cattle, and the latter feeding great flocks of 
hardy ftrong fheep, of a peculiar kind to this county, called Norfolks, and vaft num¬ 
bers of filver-hair’d rabbits. The light, deep, and clay grounds, are very fruitful m 
rye and peafe, wheat and barley ; and near Walfingham, they produce faffron. On 
the banks of its rivers, and its rivulets, are many fine meadows and paftures ; and near 
its towns are many fprings, groves, and coppices: fome villages are laid to keep no 
lefs than five thoufand fheep. The lord of every town orders how many, and what 
fort of fheep the people fhall have, direds their walks both in winter and fummer, 
where they fhall be folded for the fake of their dung, and how they fhall be driven 
from place to place. Its pro dud confifts chiefly in corn, wool, honey, and faffron; the 
belt faffron growing near "Walfingham And the manufactures of this county are chiefly 

fluffs, crapes, and Itockings. # .... - ,, .. , . , 

Proceeding northerly, we came into Lincolnfhire, which is ufually divided into three 
parts, viz. Holland on the fouth-eaft fide, Keftevan on the fouth-weft, and Lindfey 
on the north, which laft is much the biggeft ; for its divifion takes in all that lies north 
of Lincoln city, and of the Fofs-Dyke, which King Henry I. cut betwixt the Witham 


and Trent. , ' , 

The firft is a foft marfhy ground, abounding with rivers and fens, and has therefore 

a bad air. . ff , 

The fecond has an air more wholefome, as it is lefs affetted by the togs from the 


fens ; and a foil more fruitful. 

The third is generally reckoned healthy, efpecially on the weft; fide. 

The inland country produces corn, the fens colefeed, and the richeft paftures; fo 
that their cattle are bigger than in any county except Somerfet, which took a breed 
from thence about threefcore years ago, and has much improved the fize by their 
richer paftures. And their horfes are reputed to be no ways inferior to the Yorkfhire 

breed. r 

Once more we left the fight of the fea-fhore, aud entered the inland county of 

Leicefter, which enjoys both a good air and a good foil, that produces wheat, barley, 
peas, and oats; but its molt natural and plentiful crops are beans, efpecially in that 
part of Sparkingho hundred, which lies about the village, called from thence Barton in 
the beans, where they are fo luxuriant, that towards harveft time, when 1 faw them, 
they looked like a foreft. The Norfolkians are not fonder of dumplins, than the 
Leiceftrians are of beans; which though they are in other countries food only for 
horfes or hogs, unlefs eaten when they are green, in this they are efteemed good for 
men all the year round. Perhaps they are more tender and fweeter here than m other 
places, for this reaion in the very nature of tilings, viz. that where any grain tlnives 
belt, ’tis always the fweeteft and wholefomcft of the kind. The people have not only 
a pleafure of eating, but a profit of ielling them to their neighbours, who indeed deride 
them by the name of bean bellies , and have a proverb which fays, jhake a Leicejierjhire 
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manly the collar, and you JJm /1 hear the beans rattle in his belly ; but the yeomen fmile at 
what is laid to raitlein their bellies, while they know good lilver thereby rings in their 
pockets. 

There are no manufactures in this county, except it be (lockings, which has been 
of late much encouraged; fo that the (hepherd and hufbandman engrofs almofl all to 
themfelves ; for as the latter fupplies other counties with its corn and pulfe, the former 
fends its wool into many parts of England, which fetches them good money. 

The great want of fuel, in the inland country efpecially, is fupplied by a very rich 
coal mine, at a place called Cole Ortou, from whence ’tis fold at good rates to the 
neighbouring counties. 

Their Iheep are of the Lincolnfliire breed, fomewhat bigger than thofe of Cambridge 
and Norfolk; and the country is pretty well Hocked with deer, for whicn here are 
feveral parks. 

Moll of the gentlemen here are graziers, and in fome places the latter are fo rich, that 
they grow gentlemen, it being common here for graziers to rent farms in this county 
from 500I. to 2000I. a-year. 

The horfes bred, or rather fed here, are the largell in England, being generally the 
black fort for the coach and dray, of which great numbers are continually fent up to 
London. 

Adjoining to Leicefterfliire on the north road is the county of Nottingham, which, 
excepting the large forefl of Sherwood, is an exceeding fruitful place, efpecially on the 
fouth-eall, and the weft fide is woody, and full of good coal. The chief commodities 
are cattle, corn, malt, wool, coal, wood, liquorice, cheefe, butter, leather and tallow. 
It alfo yields marie of feveral forts, and a ftone not unlike alabafter, only fofter ; which, 
when burnt, makes a plafter harder than that of Paris, wherewith they generally floor 
their upper rooms. The chief manufactures are (lockings, glafs, and earthen wares; 
and ’tis noted for fine ftrong ale, a liquor made of malt and hops much admired by the 
Englifh. 

lo the weft of Nottinghamfhire lies Derbyfhire, an inland county, and according 
to its different parts, deferving of a different character ; for the eaft and fouth parts, 
which are full of gentlemen’s feats and parks, are well cultivated and fruitful in all 
kinds of grain, efpecially barley, which makes many of the inhabitants maltfters, who 
have a good trade both for their malt and ale. The weft part on the other fide of the 
Derwent is barren, confiding of nought but bleak hills and mountains, except fome 
fields of oats, and is therefore called the Peak, from the Saxon word Peaeland, which 
fignifies an eminence ; neverthelefs there is fome grafs on the hills, and plenty in the 
vales, which feed great flocks of fheep and other cattle ; yet by reafon of its fubterrane- 
ous riches in mines and quarries, this tracl is almofl as profitable to the inhabitants as the 
other part; for its mountains and quarries yield great quantities of the bed lead, anti¬ 
mony, mill-ftones, feythe-ftones, and grindftones, marble, alabafter, a coarfe fort of 
chrydal, azure, fpar, green and white vitriol, allum, pit-coal, and iron ; for the forming 
of which, here are forges, where fuch quantities of wood are confumed every day, as 
well as what is ufed at the lead mines and coal delfs, that the country has very little, 
if any, left. This peak abounds with wonders or curiofities, which the inhabitants 
generally reduce to feven : viz. 1. The famous palace of the Duke of Devonfhire, 
called Chatfworth-houfe. 2. Mam-tor, a wonderful mountain. 3. Eden-hole. 4! 
Buxton-wells. 5. Weeding-well, or Tide’s-well. 6. Pool’s-hole. '7. The devil’s a—e. 
or peak’s a—e. 
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From admiring the wonders of Derbyfhire, we returned eaft ward, and crofTed part 
ofNottinghamfhirp into the noted county of York, the largeft county in England, or 
rather a county full of {hires. But firff, to write of it in general, I found that the 
commodities of Yorkihire are in a particular manner allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horl'es: 
Its manufactures, knives, bits, fpurs, {lockings, &c. But the greateft of all is cloth, 
with which it in a good mealure lupplies Germany and the north. The corn and 
cattle with which it abounds, are not mentioned, becaufe thefe are what they have in 
common with other counties. Iron and lead mines have been in more plenty than of 
late years, though no lefs than 40.000 perfons are employed in the iron manufactures, 
under about 600 raafter cutlers, who are incorporated by the ftile of the cutlers of 
Hallamlhire. And now in particular, this county is divided into three parts, or 
ridings, each of which is as large, if not larger than any ordinary county ; which are 
diftinguilhed by weft, eaft, and north, from their fituation with refpedt to the city of 
York, and contain, viz. 



Wapentakes or Hundreds. 

Market towns, 

The Weft riding 

10 

24 

Eaft riding 

4 

8 

North riding 

12 

11 
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And firfb of the Weft-riding ; its air, though {harp, is generally reckoned more heal¬ 
thy, than that of the other two Ridings. The foil, on the weft fide of it, is hilly and 
ftony, and therefore not very fruitful; though in the valleys, there is plenty of good 
meadow ground and pafture. But that part of it towards the river Oufe is a rich foil, 
producing wheat and barley, though not in fo great plenty as oats, which are cultivated 
with fuccefs, even in its worft parts. 

In this Riding are trees feldom found in other counties, as firs, yews, and chefnuts ; 
and *tis remarkable, not only for its many parks and chaces, but for mines of lime-flone 
for manure, and quarries of ftone for building, and of another fort, whereof the people 
make allum; which is of a blueifli colour, and will cleave like cornilh flate. The 
mine lies deep, and requires great pains to dig up; but being calcined, ’tis made into 
allum by various percolations and boilings. This Riding is noted alfo for jet and 
liquorice, for fine horfes and goats, befides other cattle; for making and curing legs of. 
pork into hams, like the Portuguefe and Weftphaiian j and for the manufactories of 
of cloth and iron. 

The Eaft-riding is the fmalleft of the three, confined within the rivers Derwent, 
Oufe, Humber, and the German Ocean. Its fouth-eaft part, called the Wapentake of 
Holdernefs, is a fruitful fpot; and the parts which lie on the fea-coaft and the Der¬ 
went are rich, and full of towns ; but the middle of this divifion is overfpread with 
barren, fandy, dry, uninhabited woulds, which are called Yorkfwould, being great 
downs and hills that produce fome com, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horfes 
and flieep, whofe fleeces may compare with thofe of Cotefwould ; but they are generally 
fent to the marlhes to be fattened. The foil about thefe woulds abounds with chalk. 
Hint, fire-ftones, &c. and in divers parts of it there are mines of coal and free-ftone. 
Thefe woulds extend a great way into the wapentakes of Bainton, Buckcpofs, and Bic¬ 
kerings ; and at the foot of them, near Bugthorp and Leppington, are found the (tones 
called aftroites, which are dug out of a blue clay on the banks of a rivulet between 
Bugthorp and the Woulds, though many of them are walhed by the rains into the brook. 
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The air cannot be fuppofed to be the pureft every where in this Riding, confidering 
how great a part of it is incompaffed by the lea and the Humber. 

The North-riding is as it were the northern frontier of the two fore-mentioned 
ridings; extending along the coaft from that called Robin Hood’s Bay, on the north 
fide of Flamborough-head, as far as Whitby, being bounded on the north with the 
river Tecs, which feparates it from Durham. It runs from the fea in a narrow tradl of 
near fixty miles, as far as Weftmoreland, and is bounded on the fouth and weft with 
the Derwent and Ure, which part it from the eaft and weft Ridings. 

The'cart part of this country towards the ocean is called Blackmoor, he, aland 
black and mountainous, being all over rugged and unfightly, by reafon of craggs, hills, 
and woods. The north-weft part of it, which is of a large extent, and called Rich- 
mondfhire, is almoft one continued eminence, or ridge of craggy rocks, and vaft moun¬ 
tains, the fides of which yield pretty good grafs here and there, and the bottoms and 
valleys are not unfruitful. The hills afford great (toreof lead, pit-coal, and brafs; and in 
a charter of Edward IV. mention is made of a mineral or copper-mine near the very town 
of Richmond. On the tops of thefe mountains, as well as elfewhere, plenty of ftones, 
like fea-cockles, are found in firm rocks and beds of lime-ftone, fometimes at fix or 
eight fathom under ground. The miners therefore call them run lime-ftones, as fup- 
pofing them to be produced by a more than ordinary heat, and a quicker fermentation 
than they allow to theprodu&ion of the other parts of the quarry. The hills here to¬ 
wards Lancalhire have a profpect fo wild, folitary and unfightly, and all things are fo 
(lift, that the neighbours have called fome rivulets here Hellbecks, efpecially that at the 
head of the river Ure, which, with a bridge over it, of one entire Jlone , falls fo deep, 
that it ftrikes one with horror to look down. There is fafe harbour in this trad for 
goats, deer, and ftags, which are very remarkable and extraordinary for their bulk and 
branchy heads. The river Ure rifes here out of the weft mountains, and runs 
through Wenefdale, a valley w r ell (locked with cattle and land. 

Swaldale is another divifion of the Riding, being a dale fo called from the river 
Swale, which runs through it, wherein Paulinus the Archbilhop of York is faid to have- 
baptized 10,000 Saxons in a day. ’Tis a pretty broad, pleafant vale, with grafs efiough, 
but it wants wood, for though there is a place near it called Swaldale foreft, there are 
fcarce any trees in it now, whatever there were formerly. Near it is Wenefdale, a 
very rich fruitful valley flocked with vaft herds of cattle, for which there is delicate 
pafture. The moft woody foreft in this Riding is that of Galtres, called, in Latin, 
Galaterium Ncmus , which in fome places is thick and fhady, in others flat, wet and 
boggy. This foreft in the reign of Edward III. extended itfelf, they fay, to the very 
walls of York; and it muft have been a place of fome note in the reign of Henry VII. 
becaufe it appears from a patent in Rymer’s Fcedera, that he appointed his fon Prince 
Henry warden of this foreft. 

Befides coals already mendoned, this Riding produces marble, allum, jet, and cop¬ 
peras. The allum is a mineral dug out of a rock, of the colour of flate at firft, but, 
when burnt, it changes to a mere ruddy colour, and then it is fteeped in pits of water 
dug for that purpofe, after which ’tis boiled and clarified, as it comes to us. The 
chief allum-works here are carried on by the Duke and Duchefs of Buckingham * 
at Whitby, where was the greateft plenty of its mine. 

As for jet, geat,or black amber, in Ladn, gagates, though the name is given to the 
egate, ’ds very different from it, though fome miftakc it to be the fame. ’Tis found 
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in l'everal places of this county by the fea-fide, in the chinks and clefts of the rocks. 
’Tis naturally of a reddilh rufty colour, but when polilhed, ’us a flunmg black. 

Its copperas is extracted out of fome of the earth that is dug out of the allum 
mines; for in fearching for the allum earth, there arife veins, of metals, and foils ot 
divers colours, efpecially thofe of ocre and murray, from which they extras copperas 

as well as allum. „ , „ . _. , , , 

Its marble is hewed out of the rocks near Eggleftone in Richmondlhire, " here be- 
cins that mountainous trad, in the north-weft part of this Ihire, called by the inhabitants 
Stanemoor, becaufe ’tis fo rugged and ftony : at the fame time ’tis a place fo defolate, 
that it has but one inn, and that in the middle of it, for entertaining travellers. 

The hufbandmen all along the fliore about Whitby are almoft continually employed 
in making a particular manure for their land. For this purpofe they gather the lea 
wreck, and lav it on heaps, and when ’tis dry they burn it. While this is doing they kn¬ 
it to and fro with an iron rake, to prevent its burning to allies, and fo it condenles and 
cakes together in fuch a body as they call kelp y which is alfo of ufe in making allum. 

The air is colder and reckoned more wholefome in this than in the other two 
Ridings. As the air is colder here than in the other Ridings, it not only produces 
more pit-coal than they do, but is furnifhed with very large forefts of fuel, as Apelgarth, 
Lune, and New Foreft in the wapentake of Gillingweft, befides Pickering Foreft in the 
wapentake of that name, and Galtres abovementioned. 

As the fea-coall here fwarms with herrings at their proper feafon, and large Jurbuts, 
fo its rivers abound all the year with variety of frefh filh. 

From Richmond we foon patted by Pierce-bridge into the county of Durham, for¬ 
merly called the patrimony of St. Cuthbert, and endowed with .more privileges, as I 
was told, than any other county, till the Reformation; and now ’tis efteemed the richeft 

bifliopric in England. . . 

They who delight in a good fliarp air will probably take pleafure m that ot this 
bifliopric, which is°obferved to be colder in the weft parts than the eaft, where the 
warm breezes from the fea diflolve both ice and fnow. In the weftern parts of it the 
fields are barren and naked, the woods thin, and the hills bald ; but the lead and coal 
mines make fome amends for that fterility of foil. 1 he eaft, fouth, and north pai ts are 
more fruitful, efpecially where the hufbandman has boftowed due labour upon it. 
Upon the whole, though we meet here with variety of meadows, paftures and corn 
fields, the foil of the bifliopric is not in general to be reckoned among the molt fruit¬ 
ful ; yet ’tis thick fet with towns, and very rich in mines of coal, which is exported 
from Shields, Sunderland, and Hartlepoole to London, and other places, all under the 
name of Newcaftle coal. In molt parts of this county coal lies fo near the furface of 
the earth, that the waggon and cart wheels often turn it up in the beaten road, and 
thereby the veins are difeovered. Not to enter into the dilcullion of naturalifts upon, 
coal, I {hall make ufe of the learned Camden’s words : “ Some would have this fea-* 
“ coal to be a black, earthy bitumen, others to be jet, and others to be lapis Thracius ; 
“ all which that great mailer of mineral learning, Georgius Agricola, proves to be the 
« very lame. For certain, this of ours is nothing but bitumen hardened and con- 
“ creted by heat under ground, for it calls the lame fined that bitumen docs, and il 
“ water be fprinklcd on it, it burns, the hotter and clearer; but whether or no it is 
« quenched with oil, I have not tried. If the lapis obfidianus be in England, I Ihould 
« take it for that which is found in other parts of this kingdom, and commonly goes 
“ by the name of canned, or candle-coal, for that is hard, Alining, light, and apt to 
“ cleave into thin flakes, and to burn out as foon as it is kindled.” Later inquirers 
into the nature of this mineral aflert, that befides the bituminous part eafily difeerned 
vol. it. D t . in 
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m the burning, there are fometimes vitriolic and ferrugitoeouS, with a mixture of ocra- 
and terrene parrs. Indeed, vitriol is frequently found in the mines, and ocre often 
adheres to it. The abtmdance of this produCl in the bifhopric is the reafon that the 
inhabitants apply little to any other traffic or manufacture. The foil is farther kind to 
them in yielding lead and iron ; and the treafure of mines is fo much fooner brought 
home than thofe of manufactures and traffic, that where the one abound, the other are 
generally negleCted. 

We paffed from the barren furface, but rich bowels of the county of Durham* by 
the town of Gatefide, into Newcaflle, which is a town and county of itfelf; and we 
from thence proceeded to make our obfervations on the county of Northumberland, 
which heretofore gave name to one of the kingdoms in the Heptarchy. We found 
the foil various : that on the fea-coaft is very fruitful, if well manured and cultivated, 
bearing good wheat, and mofl forts of other grain ; and on both fides of the Tine there 
are very large meadows. The weft parts indeed are very mountainous, but abound 
with rich mines of coal, See. and afford good pafture for flieep; and though thefe 
northern parts are generally bleak in the winter with nipping frofts, yet the ffiepherds 
here, being defended by the mountains, dwell in their huts called {heals, during the 
winter feafon, and attend their flocks alfo all the fummer in the open fields. The men 
of this county, I was told, are remarkably good foldiers ; and it abounds with ancient 
and good families. It abounds more with coal, efpecially about Newcaftle, than any 
other county in England; which, though it be not fetched out of the fea, but dug out 
of the ground, as that which in other countries is called pit-coal, yet being brought by 
fea to all the other parts of England, and carried alfo by fea to Scotland, as well as 
France and Flanders, it is thence called fea-coal. It is almoft impoffible to exprefs the 
vaft trade that is brought into this county by the tranfportation of coals to all parts, 
infomuch that London alone, before there was half the number of brewers and 
diftillers that there is now, was faid to confume 600,000 chaldrons in a year. 

Notwithftanding Northumberland is a very large county, and does not want its pecu¬ 
liars to recommend it to a traveller, we ported with more than ufual expedition to re¬ 
turn by Cumberland, from whence we fet out, foon after we could take a curfory view 
of that and the other counties we had left unfurveyed.—Cumberland is bounded on the 
weft by the Irifli Sea, by which means it enjoys a good maritime trade; and its hills 
yielding good pafture, and valleys plenty of all forts of grain, it may not be improperly 
numbered among the fruitful counties of the ifland: it alfo not only abounds with wild¬ 
fowl and fiffi, for pleafure and fupport of life ; but with pit-coal and mines .of lead and 
copper, to enable them to carry on a foreign trade with advantage. 

The happy foil of Cumberland was no fooner left, but we pitied the poor inhabitants 
of that hill and marffiy county of Weftmoreland ; though as we proceeded fouthward 
we found it not without fome bleffings of Heaven, or fruitful fpots of ground ; and 
merely prompted by neceffity, as I fuppofe, in fome parts of this county the natives en¬ 
deavour to make up the deficiences of their foil by their art and indufti y r for, arriving 
at Kendal* we (beyond all expectation) found it to be a rich, well-inhabited town, and 
carrying on a great trade of woollen, cloth, druggets, ferge, cotton, ftockings and 
hats. 

We ftill kept.by the ffioreof the Irifli Sea,and paffed forward into the county palatine 
of Lancafter. And here 1 obferved, that the foil, where it is plain and level, commonly 
yields wheat and barley ; the hills are generally ftony and barren, but their bottoms 
produce excellent oats. In fome parts the land produceth good hemp, and the pafture 
ground feedeth both oxen and cows of a larger fize than in any other county. Here 
is plenty of timber, coal, lead, iron, copper, antimony, black-lead, lapis caldminarh ; 
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and allym, brinvflone, and green vitriol, found in the coal-pits. Here alio is found, in 
the manor of Haigh, a fort of coal, called cannel or candle-coal, which not only makes 
a much better or more chearful tire than pit-coal; but when poiilhed, will not foil a 
white linen cloth, though it is as black as jet. 

In the mar/hy part of this county the natives burn turfs, which they have in great 
plenty; and it abounds with many good trading towns, eipecially in the fuflian, linen 
check, and narrow both linen and woollen wares, at Preiton, Blackbourne. Bolton, 
Bury, Rochdale, Warrington, but eipecially at Manchefter and in its neighbourhood. In 
this county is all'o that famous town Liverpool, lb noted through the world for its ex- 
tenfive trade. 

The pleafure I took in viewing the manufactures in Lancalhire detained us more 
than ufual; but at lad we fet forward for Chefliire, whofe produtt is more particularly 
cheefe and fait. Its cheefe is faid by molt authors, and commended by molt eaters, to 
be the belt in England, except l'uch as have tailed the Chedder cheefe of Somerfet- - 
fhire, which mult be allowed to excel it by far; which by fame is attributed to die 
excellency of its pafturage, which mult be allowed to be the riobeft of any on the weft 
fide of Britain. Of this cheefe T was informed from credible hands, that London takes 
off 14,000 tons a-year ; that the navigation of the Trent and Severn carries off near 
8000 tons more, and that the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland do not buy up lefs 
than 4000 tons of the fame yearly; befides what is carried oft' by land carriage, and 
confumed in Wales, and the inland counties: which together, upon a moderate com¬ 
putation, cannot amount to lefs than 30,000 tons a-year. Nor could I think myfelf 
impofed upon by this eftimate, when I am a witnefs, that you cannot go into any good 
houfe, public or private, throughout England, but you are fure to be entertained after 
victuals with Chelhire cheefe. But all the cheefe that paffes for Chelhire at London, 
and other places, is not made in this county; for great part of it comes out of Wales, 
where fome pretend the goats are milked as well as the cow6 for that ufe. It affords 
great (tore of all forts of victuals, corn, flefh, filh, and of the belt falmon. It derives a 
confiderable trade, not only by importing, but by return, as having within itfelf falt- 
pits, mines, and metals. 

As to the fait made in this county, it being a method quite new to me, and the 
means of driving a confiderable trade, I thought it worth my while to be. more diligent 
in my fpeculation about it j by which I found that about Nantwich, Northwich/and 
Middlewich, about thirty miles from the .fea, are feveral falt-fprings near the river 
Weaver, and feldom exceed four yards in depth, which is called the falt-pit; and the 
water is fo very cold at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners fometimes go 
about to cleanle it, they cannot ftay in it above half an hour, anti in that time they are 
forced to drink Itrong waters. The fprings are rich or poor in a double i'enfe ; for 
a i'pring may be rich in fait, but poor in the quantity of briue it affords. It is a mif. 
taken notion of the briners, that the brine is ftrongeft at the full and change of the 
moon. The quick ul'e of the pit adds extremely to the ftrength of the brine, for much 
or frequent drawing makes way for the fait fprings to come quicker, and allows the 
lels time for the admiffion of frelh fprings. 

It is obferved by the briners, that they make more fait with the fame quantity of 
brine in dry than in wet feafons. They ufe for their fuel Stafford fhire pit-coal. The 
pans in which they boil the fait are fet upon iron bars, and doled up on all Tides with 
clay and bricks, that neither flame nor finoak may get through. They firft fill thqix 
pans with brine out of the pit, from which it comes to them in feveral wooden gutters : 
then they put into their pans, among their brine, a certain mixture made of about 
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twenty gallons of brine, and two quarts of calf’s, coxv’s, or chiefly (heep’s blood, 
mixed into a claret colour. Of this mixture they put about two quarts into a pan that 
holds about three hundred and fixty quarts of brine. 'I'his bloody brine, at the firft 
boiling up of the pan, brings up a fcuin, which they arc careful to rake off with a 
wooden handle, thruft through a long fquare of wainfcot board, twice as big as a good 
fquare trencher: this they call a loot. They then continue the fire as quick as they 
can, till half of the brine be wafted ; and this they call boiling up of the frejh : but when 
it is half boiled away, they fill their pans again with new brine out of the fliip (the 
name they give to a great ciftern by their pan’s fide), into which their brine runs 
through the wooden gutters from the pump, which ftands in the pit. Then they put 
into the pan two quarts of the following mixture : they take a quart of whites of eggs, 
beat them thoroughly with as much brine till they are well broken ; then they mix 
them with twenty gallons of brine, as before was done with blood ; and thus that 
which they call the whites is made. As foon as this is in, they boil lharply till the 
fecond fcum rifes ; then they fcum it off as before, and boil it very gently till it com, 
to procure which, when a part of the brine is wafted, they put into each pan of the 
contents aforefaid, about a quarter of a pint of the bell and ftrongeft ale they can get. 
This makes a momentary ebullition, which is foon over, and then they abate their fires, 
yet not fo, but that they keep it boiling all over, though gently ; for the workmen fay, 
that if they boil fall here, which they call boiling on the leach, becaufe they ufually at 
this time lade in their leach-brine, which is fuch brine as runs from their fait, when it is 
taken up before it hardens ; if, I fay, they boil faft here, it waftes their fait. After all 
their leach-brine is in, they boil gently till a kind of fcum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firft appearance of the fait. Then that finks, and the brine every where 
gathers into corns at the bottom to it, which they gently rake together with their loots. 
They do it gently, for much ftirring breaks the corn; fo they continue till there is but 
very little brine left in the pans. Then with their loots they take it up, the brine drop¬ 
ping from it, and throw it into barrows, which are cafes made with flat cleft wickers in 
the Ihape almoft of a fugar loaf, with the bottom uppermoft *. When the barrow is 
full, they let it ftand fo for half an hour in the trough, where it drains out all the 
leach-brine abovementioned. Then they remove it into their hot-houfe behind their 
works, made there by two tunnels under their pans carried back for that purpofe. The 
leach-brine that runs from the barrows they put into the next boiling, it being fait 
melted, and wanting only to be hardened. This work is performed in two hours in 
the fmaller pans, which are fliallower, and generally boil their brine more awav ; 
wherefore their fait will laft better, though it does not granulate fo well, becaufe when 
the brine is wafted, the fire and the ftirring breaks the corns. But this fait weighs 
heavier, and melts not fo foon; and therefore is bought by them who carry it far. 
In the greater pans, which are ufually deeper, they are about half an hour longer in 
boiling ; but, becaufe they take their fait out of the brine, and only harden it in their 
hot-houfe, it is apter to melt away in a moift air ; yet of this fort of fait, the bigger 
the grain is, the longer it endures ; and generally this is the better granulated, and the 
clearer, though the other be the whiter. This kind meafures to good profit, therefore 
it is much bought by them who fell again. 

* When the troughs or barrels fet in the earth to receive the fait water from the pit are full, of which 
notice is given by a bell, they lade the water into their leads, of which they have fix in every wich-houfe 
and immediately put fire to them to boil up the fait. Thefe btine-pans are attended by certain women 
called waiters, who with little wooden rakes draw the fait from the bottom as the brine is fecthiog, and 
and put into the abovementioned wickers or barrows, where they let the fait Hand for the water to drain 
from it. 

They 
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They never cover their pans at all, during their whole time of boiling. They have 
their houfes like barns open up to the thatch, with a louver-hole or two to vent the 
fleam of the pans, which is fuch, that I am confident no plafler will flick, but the 
board will warp, and the nails will rufl, fo as quickly to fret to pieces. 

Grey fait is the fweepings of the fait which are conflantly fhed and fcattered about 
on the floor, not without taking much of the dirt, which occafions its grcyifhnefs. 
This does not fell at half the price of white fait, and is only bought up by the poorer 
fort of people, to fait their bacon, coarfe cheefe, &c. Catts of fait are made of the 
worfl fort of fait, when yet wettifh from the pans, molded and intermixed with cum¬ 
min-feed and aflies, and fo baked into a hard lump in the mouths of their ovens. The 
ufe of thefe is only for pigeon-houfes ; but loaves of fait are the fined of all for 
trencher ufe. There is no difference in the boiling of thefe from the common way 
of fine fait, but in the making up fome care is ufed ; for, firfl, they cut their barrows, 
which they intend for fait loaves, with a long flit from top to bottom, equally on both 
Tides ; they then tie both Tides together with cords ; then they fill this barrow with fait 
boiled as ufually, but in the filling are careful to ram down the fait w'ith the end of 
fome wooden bar, continuing this till their barrow be filled to their minds; then 
placing it fpeedily in their hot-houfe, they let it fland there all the time of their wall¬ 
ing ; wherefore they prepare for their loaves at the beginning of the work, that they 
may have all the benefit of their hot-houfes; and when thefe begin to flack, they take 
out the loaves, and untie the cords which faftened the barrow, that both Tides may open 
eafily without breaking the loaf. Then they take the loaf and bake it in an oven, where 
hou(hold-bread has been baked, and juft drawn out. This they do twice or thrice, till 
they fee it is baked firm : and this being placed in a flove, or a chimney-corner, and 
covered clofe with a hofeof cloth or leather, like the fugar-loaf papers, will keep very 
white; and when they have occafion to ufe any, they fhave it oft with a knife, as is 
done with loaf-fugar to fill the falt-cellar. 

Our next route was into Staffordftiire, which -alfo is compofed of various foils; for 
the moor-lands of this county, which are mountainous, and therefore reckoned the mofl 
barren, produce a fliort but fweet grafs, by which they bring up as fine large cattle as 
thofe of Lancafhire j and the graziers fay, that they will feed better, and much more, 
in the rich paftures and meadows that adorn the banks of the Dove, Trent, Blythe, 
Chamet, &c. all in the north part of this county. Dove-bank, or the banks of the 
Dove, is reckoned the bed feeding ground in England, for the reafons abovemcn- 
tioned ; and by thefe rich paftures and meadow's the great dairies are maintained in this 
part of Stafford (hire, which fupply the noted Uttoxeter-market with fuch vaft quantities 
of butter and cheefe. Sheep are alfo fed in the northern as well as the fouthem parts 
in great numbers, but they are fmall, and their wool is coarfe. They generally have 
black nofes, and their wool is fomething finer in the fouth than in the north. Much of it is 
manufactured in this county in the cloathing-trade and felting. Nor is the arable ground 
lefs fruitful than the pafture ; for even the barren moor-lands, when manured by the 
hufbandman with marie and lime mixed with turf aflies, produce good oats and barley ; 
the laft not fo plenty indeed, but as good as in the fouth. And as to the fouthern parts, 
and fome adjacent parifhes in the north, they produce all forts of grain, as wheat, rye, 
barley, pulfe, &c. In thefe parts they alfo fow hemp and flax; fo that this (hire, all 
things confidered, may be called Terrafuh contenta bonis, i. e. that can fubfift of itfelf 
without the help of any other county. 

As to fubterraneous productions, both the moor-lands and wood-lands yield lead, 
copper, iron, marble, alabafter, mill-ftones, coal and fait, near as good as that of 

C.hefliire, 
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ear 

•1 si 
• - 8- 

2 i 

s-s- 

^ N 

0 ^ 

N 

i£ 

? ^ 

4. 
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Bedfordshire 
Berkihire, Er, 
Buckinghamshire, D 

RuSTull 

Howard 

Sheflield 

F.r.Ed.6. AW. a 
lames I. or Ch. l 
A Q. Anne 

160000 
52 7000 
44IOOO 

:orn, cattle, cheefe 
fail-cloth, malt 
w«od, corn, cattle 

Bedford, A 

Reading 

Buckingham 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Norfolk 

0 

5 ^ 

Si 

/ 

00 

35 

50 

0 1 

0 30 

1 20 
O 45 

36 NNW 

44 W 

33 WNW 

Cambridgeshire 

Lle&. P. of Hanover 

Q.Anne 

570000 

corn, fowl, fciffrnn 

Cambridge, D. 

Norfolk 

S* 

22 

0 10 

54 N near 

Cheshire 



7:0000 

C corn, cattle, chcefe? 

Chefter, Er. 


53 

10 

2 40 

132 NW 



/ fait, and raillltones \ 






9S0OOO 

f fiSh, copper, tin, { 

I.aunccfton 

Wcltcrn 

50 

18 

5 00 

17 5 Wby S 




/fowl, line flite ^ 


Cumberland, A 

Prince William 

George I. 

104000c 

copper, blacklead, tifh 

Cariifle 

Northern 


47 

3 05 

214 NW by N 

Derbyshire 

Stanley 

Henry 7. 

68000c 

coals, iron, lead 

Derby, Er. 

Midland 

53 

o£ 

x 40 

107 NW by N 

Devonshire, A 

Cavendish 

E.J.x. AW& M 

1920000 

J corn, cattle, wool,) 
l fiSh, cloth, ferges ] 

Exeter 

Western 

50 

40 

3 50 

160 W by S 

Dorfctlhirc, A 

Snckvillc 

James x. 

772000 

corn, cattle, Stone 

Dorclieftcr 

Wcftern 

50 

43 

i 30 

91 WSW 

Durham 

CDunelm (Bp,) 1 

George r. 

6lOOOO 

coals, iron, lead 

Durham 


54 

40 

1 35 

186 N by W 

£ Dr. Chandler $ 


EfTex, Er. 

Capell 

Charles 2. 

r240000 

( corn,woodJaffron,) 

( cattle, fiSh, fowl ^ 

Colcheftcr 

Home 

51 

45 

0 30 

25 NE 

Glouceftet Shire 

Prince Frederick 

George 1. 

800000 

J corn, cloth, Steel,) 

) timber C 

Gloucester, A 

Oxford 

51 

44 

2 15 

75 W by N 

Hamplhire 

Fitx-Roy 

Charles 1. 

*■31250° 

\ com, doth, cattle, / 

/ wool, honey,bacon { 

Southampton, D. 

Wcftern 

51 

00 

* 15 

S 2 WSW 

Herefordlhire 

Devereux 

Edward 6. 

66000c 

\ wheat, wood, wool, / 

(cider ^ 

Hereford, V. 

Oxford 

52 

IO 

2 47 

104 WNW 

Hertfordshire 

Seymour 

Henry 8, 

451000 

wheat, 1113k, wood 

Hertford, Er. 

Home 

Si 

48 

a 08 

24 NNW 

Huntingtonlhire 

Halting* 

Henry 8. 

240000 

com, cattle, wood 

Huntingtpn, B r f 

Norfolk 

52 

17 

0 20 

52 N by W 

Kent, A 

Lan.^ (hire 

Grey 

£r.Ed,4.AQ.An. 

124800c 

1150000 

fruit, cattle, corn 

oxen, coals, oats 

J Canterbury, ) 

£ Maidstone af. { 

Homo 

Northern 

5 i 

53 

10 

50 

0 45 

2 35 

40 SE by E 

160 NW by N 



Lancaster, /). 

Leicestershire 

Sidney 

Elizabeth, or Ja. 1. 

560000 

coals, wood, Sheep 

Leicester, Er. 

Midland 

52 

35 

1 20 

80 NW by N 

Lincolnshire 

Clinton 

Queen Elizabeth 

1740000 

cattle, wool, fowl 

Lincoln, Er. 

Midland 

53 

05 

0 00 

108 N 

Middlefex, Er, 

Sackville 

Janies r. 

247000 

roots, hay, cattle 

I^ondon 

Home 

5 i 

08 

0 05 

8 NWby W 

Norfolk, A 

Howard 

Rich. 3. Sc Char.2. 

1148000 

J corn, wool, honey, { 

( Saffron, fluffs ^ 

Norwich 

Norfolk 

52 

38 

1 00 

85 NE by N 

Northamptonshire 
Northumberland, D. 

Compton 

James x. 

550000 

1370000 

j cattle, corn, wool, j 
} faltpetrc J 

lead, coals, fifh, fowl 

Northampton, Er. 

Newcastle 

Midland 

Northern 

52 

55 

20 

15 

0 55 

1 55 

60 NW by N 
125 N by W 



Nottinghamshire 

Finch 

Charles 2. 

560000 

J coi n, malt, coals, ? 
{ liquorice, fiSh, fowl J 

Nottingham, Er. 

Midland 

53 

05 

* 05 

98 NNW 

Oxfordshire 

Harley 

Queen Anne 

534000 

corn, malt, cattle, wood 

Oxford, E r . 

Oxford 

5 i 

45 

i 20 

47 WNW 

Rutlandshire A 

Mannors 

Er.H.8. AQ.An. 

IIGOOO 

wool, wood, corn, cattle 

Ockham 

Midland 

52 

32 

0 38 

67 NNW 

Shropshire 

Talbot 

AV.H. 6. D. \V._v 

89OOOO 

fuel, iron, corn, cattle 

Shrewsbury, Er. 

Oxford 

52 

40 

2 52 

116 NWby W 

Somcrfetlhire, D. 

Seymour 

Edward 6. 

1075 COO 

J lapis caliminaris, ) 
} cattle, lead, wood ) 

J Bristol ) 
l Wells \ 

Weftern 

5 i 

05 

3 05 

103 W by S 

Staffordshire 

Howard 

Charles x. Ja 2. 

810000 

coals, iron, lead 

Stafford, Er. 

Oxford 

53 

00 

2 IG 

T04 NW 

Suffolk, Er, 

Howard 

James 1. 

995000 

J hotter, chcefe, ) 

} linen, woollen ^ 

Ipfwich 

Norfolk 

52 

15 

I OC 

60 NE 

•Surrey, Er. 

5 Howard, Duke } 
l of Norfolk J 

Richard 3. 

592000 

S full.:rx.enrth, hox, ? 

( corn, walnuts $ 

Southwark 

Home 

5 i 

IS 

0 20 

17 8SW 

Sufiex, Er, 

Yclvcnon 

George 1. 

II4COOC 

{ caft-iron,corn, cat- ) 

( tie, malt, wool £ 

Chichefter 

Home 

50 

55 

0 00 

35 S 

Warwickshire 

Rich 

James x. 

6700CC 

.vood, w ool, cheefe 

J Coventry & ) 

} Warwick ; £r $ 

Midland 

52 

20 

* 35 

67 NW by W 

Wefluiorelnnd, Er. 

Fane 

James x. 

5x0000 

$ cloth, ftufTs, hats, ) 

J (lockings \ 

Appleby 

Northern 

54 

IS 

2 50 

:04 NNW 

Wiltshire, Er. 

Pavlet D. (if Bolton 

Er.Ed.6. AW. 3. 

67600c 

iheep, wool, cloth, wood 

SaliShury 

Weft or n 

51 

20 

2 oc 

70 W by S 

Worcefterfliirp 

i • - 

CSomerlc^Duke? 

/ k, Beaufort ) 

Er.H, 8. ACh.i 

54000c 

cyder, fait, chcefo 

Worcester, M. 

Oxford 

52 

12 

2 13 

87 NWby W 

Yorkshire 

f Ern. Auguftus,} 

< Bifhop of > 
C Ofnaburgh j 

George t. 

377000c 

cloth, corn, cattle 

York, A 

Northern 

54 

10 

I 2 C 

155 N by W 


Obferv® that D. figmfies Duke; M* Marquis; Er. Earl; V. Vifcount: And that when/), o rEr.tcc. Stand next after the County, the Title is fiom 

that E. fignifiet Eaft, W. Weft, N. North, S. South, Lon. London, 
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jr 

S 

| 

*2 

if 
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s 

5 - 


1 

? 




rrfik 

J8 

Lincoln 



550 


60850 



Oufe, Ivel 


9 hundreds 

no 

140 



16906 

4 

7 

10 

— 

6a 

Salilbury 

671 

84530 

Thames, Ills, Kcnet 

22 hundreds 


1* 

9 

*4 

— 

*85 


Lincoln 

C part Ely 
l p. Norwich 

625 

18390 

9*950 

12 

Tame, Onfe, Colne 

8 hundreds 

IS 


■ 1 

— 

163 


Ely 

5 

279 

17347 

86735 

6 

9 

Cam, Oule, Grant 


16 hundreds 

68 

x6i 

20 

89 

C heller 

Exeter 

Chefter 

11 

J 9 

670 

1230 

24054 

25374 

120270 

126870 

4 

44 

7 

0 

Dee,Weever 

Fawey, Loo, Alan 

i 

IC 

7 hundreds 

9 hundreds 


0 

90 

37 

C p. Chefter 

Carlifle 

7 

447 

14825 

74*25 

6 

1 

j Eden, Derwent, Irthing ,) 

A 


l p. v^arultle 
Litchf. & Cov. 


8 


£ 

7 Leven * J 

Derwent, Trent 


5 hundreds 

106 


503 

2**55 

*05775 

0 0 


4 

0 

— 

394 

O 4 ? 

117 

68 

Exeter 

C Briftol with 

Exeter 

17 

18 

1733 

1006 

56310 

21944 

281550 

26 

21 

j Dart, Taw, Ex, ) 

\ Tamer, Turridgo $ 

Stower, Frome 

3 

30 hundreds 

28 hundreds 


l tiiat city 


109720 

20 

9 

5 

<0 CO 

59 

Durham 

Durham 

3 

223 

15984 

34819 

79910 

*74095 

4 

1 

Tine, Derwent, Ware, Tees 
j Thames, Stower, Colne, ) 

i 


• ondon 


19 

8 

o 


18 hundreds 




24 

( Lee, Chelmer 5 

1 

280 

96 

Glouceller 

Glouceller 

18 

1229 

26764 

133820 

8 

12 

) Severn, Avon, Ills, Wye ,) 
J Stroud $ 

2 

21 hundreds 

253 

77 

Wwchefter 

Winchester 

15 

1062 

26851 

134255 

26 

*4 

Avon, Stour, Itchin 

5 

33 hundreds 

176 

87 

Hereford 

Hereford 

7 

391 

15000 

75000 

8 

5 

Frome, Lug, Arrow, Wey 

_ 

12 hundred* 


54 

5 p. London 


15 

949 

16569 

82845 

6 

11 

Colne, Lee 


8 hundreds 

79 

t p. Lincoln 
Lincoln 



25 

s 

279 

8217 

4*085 



Cufe, Nen 

3 hundreds 

S Canterbury 
(Rocheftcr 

4 

4 


408 

163 

C p. Cantcrby. 

{ p. Rochcfter 

20 

«73 

39242 

196210 

10 

22 

J Thames, Medway, 1 

} Stower, Derwent jj 

6 

5 laths 

36 

t a 

Chefter 


16 

894 

40202 

20I0I0 

14 


\ Merfee, Ribble,Lon, } 


j hundreds 

81 


5 

( Irk, Irwell £ 

Stower, Swift, Reek 

2 

191 

Lincoln 


558 

*8702 

935*0 


6 hundreds 



4 

9 


630 

156 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

21 

1556 

40590 

202950 

12 

*9 

^ Humber, Weland, Trent ,) 
) Witham, Nen y 

7 

( 3 hundreds 
; 25 wapentakes 

f 127I.on.We. 

2 73 Mx. 

f 10 Lon. 
1 31 Mx. 

London 

J London 

1 Weftminller 

5 

280 

J iogoooB.M. 
\ 5000 Mx. 

5 59006c 
\ 25000 

8 

80 

Thames, Colne 

I 

C 5 hundieds 
^ 2 liberties 

660 

164 

Norwich 

Norwich 

22 

1499 

47180 

23590c 

12 

22 

Oufe, Yare, Waveney, Frin 

2 

31 hundreds 

316 

■ 85 

Peterborough 

Peterborough 

10 

55 i 

24808 

124040 

9 

12 

Nen, Oufe, Weland 

— 

20 hundreds 

46 

168 

9 

94 

Durham 


5 

- 

279 

450 

22741 

*7554 

1*3705 

87770 

8 

8 


Tine, Tweed 

Trent, Idle, Maun, Snitc 

' 


York 


7 

2 

( 6 wapentakes 


/ 


( 2 divifions 

280 

48 

62 

Oxford 

Peterborough 

Oxford 

8 

45 i 

19007 

3263 

95035 

16315 

9 

10 

J Thames, Tame, Ifls, 7 

J Charwell, Windrufti J 

Weland, Chatter 

— 

14 hundreds 

5 hundreds 






2 


170 

52 

t p.H refold 


■ 

615 

23284 

11642c 



5 Severn, Feme, Tern ) 


14 hundreds 

2 p. Lit. 3 c Cov. 



1 

7 

( Roden, Rea ( 


385 

132 

Bath and Wells 

C Briftol part 
[BathSc Wells 

M 

1660 

44686 

223430 

18 

*9 

) Severn, Avon, Frome, J 
( Parot, Tor, Tone V 

4 

37 hundreds 

150 

39 

{ Litchfield 
l & Coventry 

Litclihcld 

12 

67c 

23747 

”8735 

10 

7 

) Trent, Dove.Line, Sou, ) 

( Chumct, Blyth,Pink,&c. J 

- 

5 hundreds 

r 7 r 

95 

Norwich 



150c 

344*2 

‘172110 

16 

20 

J Stower, Deben, Brelcn, ) 


17 hundreds 

J/J 

140 


.8 

} Bhth, Orwell, Oufe,Clare $ 
Thames, Mclc, Wey 

5 

35 

Wincheftcr 

449 

342 X 8 

171090 

t A 

18 

13 hundreds 




312 

123 

Chichefter 

Chichefter 

*4 

1060 

21537 

*07685 

2 C 

16 

Rot&tr, Arun, Lavant, Lewes 

4 

6 rapes 

*58 

87 

) p. Lir.& Cov 
t p. Worcefter 

Coventry 

10 

780 

21973 

109865 

6 

IQ 

5 Avon, Sou, Anker, Tame, ) 
} 131 yth,Colc C 

— 

J 4 hundreds 
( 1 liberty 

16 

_ 

\ part Chefter 
} pan Carlifle 


3 

22 C 

6501 

32505 

4 

I 

J Eden, Ken, Lon, Loder, / 







( sput, Burbeck ) 



304 

X07 

Salilbury 

Salilbury 

17 

950 

27093 

35465 

34 

*3 

S Avon,Will) ,Cn5> Nadder, ( 
l Kenet ) 

— 

• 29 hundreds 

*32 

55 

Worcefter 

Worcefter 

9 

500 

20634 

103170 

9 

9 

\ Severn, Avon, Tame, ) 

'l Salwarp, Stour, Arrow J 

- 

J 7 hundreds 
^ 2 limits 

563 


f York, except 








C Humber, Your, Aire, 



242 

< Richmonwh. 

(.isinCheitcrd. 

York , 

39 

2330 

*06151 

530755 

30 

24 

< Caldor, Derwent, Dun, 
COule, Nide, Swnll, Tees 

5 

23 wapentakes 



thence; but if after the County-Town, then it is from that; and where Blanks axe, the Titles are not in Being to the Royal Family. Alfu 
"We. Weftminitcr, p. Part, d. JJiocefc, 1 LM, Bills of Mortality, aud Mx. Middlcfex. 
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THE VOYAGE OE GONZALES, 


Chap* III*— Containing an Account of the Principal Towns of Trade and ManufaBarcs 

in England . 

IN this I (hall obferve the method of the foregoing furvey of the counties, and 
begin with Falmouth, the town where I fird landed. 

Falmouth is by much the richelt and belt trading town in the county of Cornwall. 
’Tis fo commodious an harbour, that (hips of the greated burden come up to its key. 
’Tis guarded by the cadle of St. Maws and Pendennis, which have both governors ami 
garrifons; and there is fuch (belter in the many creeks belonging to it, that the whole 
royal navy may ride here fafe, whatever wind blows. ’Tis well built, and its trade is 
mightily increafed (ince the edablilhment of the packets between this place and Portu¬ 
gal^ and the Welt Indies, which not only bring over vad quantities of gold in fpecie, or 
in bars, on account of the merchants of London, but the Falmouth merchants carry on 
a trade with the Portuguefe in (hips of their own ; and they have a great (hare too in 
the gainful pilchard trade. The cuftom-houfe for mod of the towns in this county is 
eltabliflied at this town, where the duties, including thofe of the other ports, are very 
confiderable. It is computed to be about two hundred and ninety miles from London. 

In the fame county I law the town of Pad (low, fituate at the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Bridol channel. This town lies convenient for trade with Ireland- 
From hence to St. Ives is a mod pleafant fruitful country, the hills on the left abound¬ 
ing with tin, copper, and lead, which are all carried to the other (liore; the chief 
bufinefs of this, befides the trade in date-tiles, being the fiflung of herrings, which 
come the channel in O&ober. The inhabitants, for their purticular love of mirth and 
good cheer, gave occafion to the phrafe of the Good-fellowjhip of Pad/tow. Near to this 
place is New Idand, noted for good camphire and fea-fowl. 

In the county of Devon we arrived at the city of Exeter ; it is the fee of a bifliop 
(which was transferred hither from Crediton by Edward the Confellbr) and one of 
the principal cities in the kingdom for its buildings, wealth, antiquity, and number of 
its inhabitants, is the Auguda of the Romans, and the Ilea of Ptolemy and Antoninus. 
It has its name from the river Ex, on which it (lands. It has fix gates, befides turrets,, 
and with the fuburbs is two utiles in compafs. It is advantageoufly fituate on rifing 
ground. 

As great a trade as is now carried on in this city for ferges, petpetuanas, long-ells, 
druggets, kerfeys, and other woollen goods, in which it is computed that 600,00a/, 
a-yearat lead is traded for in Exeter; yet it was fo late as the 30th of Henry VIII. 
before the markets, for wool, yarn, and kerfeys, were erected here. The merchants 
before that time drove a confiderable trade to Spain and France, and the latter were 
incorporated in the reign of Queen Mary I. by the name of the governor, confuls, and 
fociety of merchant adventurers trading to France. There were weavers here before 
Henry VIII.; but Crediton kept the wool-market and cloth-trade, after the bidioprick 
was transferred from thence hither, and very much oppofed the fettling of any market 
here for wool, yarn, or kerfeys, which however was effected, and a cloth-market fet up 
in North-gate-dreet, which about 30 years after, viz. in 1590, was removed to South'- 
gate-dreet, where in 1660 (landings were erected for the ferge-market, now kept 
weekly, which is faid to be the greated in England, next to the brigg-market at Leeds 
in Yorkshire; and that fometimes as many ferges have been fold in a week, as amount 
to 60 or 80,000/.; for befides the vad quantities of their woollen goods ufually (hipped 
for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, the Dutch give large commiifions for buying up ferges, 

perpetuanas. 
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perpetuanas, See. for Holland and Germany : that to France is not very confiderable, 
and indeed too much of what there is, is in the hands of ftnugglers ; which practice, fo 
mifehievous to the fair merchant, has been more fuccefsful on the fouth coad than any 
other parts of England. It is particularly remarked of this city,'that it is as full of 
gentry almod as it is of tradefmen, and that there have been more mayors and bailiffs of 
it, who have defeended from good families, or given rife to them, than of any other of its 
bignefs in England ; for the great trade and flourifhing ftate of this city tempted gen¬ 
tlemen to fettle their fons here, contrary to the practice in the midland and northern 
counties ; where, according to the vain and ruinous notion of the Normans, trade was 
left to the vulgar, and gentlemen were not to foul their fingers with it. 

Plymouth, at the influx of the rivers Plym and Tamar into the channel, was an¬ 
ciently no more than a fifhing town, but is now the larged in the (hire, contains near as 
\ many fouls as Exeter, andris one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, owing to its 
port, which is one of the tagged and fafed in England, confiding of two harbours* 
capable of containing 1000 fail. It is defended by feveral forts mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a flrong caflle erefled in the reign of King Charles II. 
upon St. Nicholas Ifland ; but the towns people look upon this cadle, rather as an awe 
upon, than for a defence of the town; and this fortification, within the circuit of its 
walls (which take up at lead two acres) contains a large magizine-houfe full of dores, 
and five regular badions. 

It has a good pilchard-fifliing on the coad, drives a confiderable trade to the Streights 
and the Wed Indies, and has a cudom-houfe. 

Barndaple, on the river Taw, compounded of bar, (which in Britifli is the mouth 
of a river and Jlaple (which in Saxon denotes a mart of trade :) it had walls formerly, 
with a cadle, enjoyed the liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo an haven, 
which became fo (hallow, that mod of the trade removed to Biddiford: yet it has dill 
fome merchants, and a good trade to America and Ireland, from whence ’tis an efta- 
hlidied port for landing wool; and it imports more wine, and other merchandife, than 
Biddiford, and is every whit as confiderable: for though its rival cures more fi(h, yet 
Barndaple drives greater trade with the ferge-nlakers of Tiverton and Exeter, who 
come up hither to buy Ihad-fiih, wool, yarn, &c. ’Tis pleafantly fituate among hills, 
in the form of a femicircle, to which the river is a diameter: there is a fair and drong 
bridge over it, of fixteen arches, and a paper mill. The drects are clean and well 
paved, and the houfes built of done, as are all the towns hereabouts. 

Biddiford, (fo called from its fituation, i. e. by the ford) an ancient port and corpora¬ 
tion on the Towridge, which a little lower joins the Taw, and falls with it into Barn-, 
daple bay, in the Bridol Channel. There is a very fine bridge over this river, which 
was built in the 14th century, on 24 beautiful and dately Gothic arches. Though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it feemsto fliake at the flighted dep of a horfe. There 
are lands fettled for keeping it coridantly in repair; the revenues of which are received 
and laid out by a bridge-warden, chofen by the mayor and aldermen. ’Tis a clean, 
well built, populous place, and has a dreet that fronts the river, three-quarters of a 
mile long, in which are a noble key and cudom-houfe, where fliips of good burden 
load and unload in the very bofom of the town. There is another dreet, of a good 
length, as broad as the St. Roch-ftreet at Lifbon, well built, and inhabited by wealthy 
merchants, who fend fleets every year to the Wed Indies, particularly Virginia and 
Newfoundland, and to‘Ireland, from whence 'tis an edablifhed port, as well as Barn-' 
llaple, for landing wool. Forty or fifty fail of fiiips belonging to this port have been 
employed to fetch cod from Newfoundland; and others are fent to Liverpool and 
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Warrington, to fetch rock-falt, which is here difibbed by the fea-water into brine, and 
then boiled up into a new fait, which is juftly called fait upon fait ; and with this they 

cure their herrings. # . 

In Somerfetfliirc ivc arrived at the city of Briftol, the fecond city in the dominions 
of the King of Great Britain, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants, notwith¬ 
standing York boafis of greater antiquity and extent of ground, and Norwich of more 
churches. The Britains, according to Camden, call it Caer Oder nant Baden, i e. 
the city Odera in Baden (or Bath) valley j and the Saxons, Brightftow, or a famous 
place. 

As to the trade of this city, his well known to all traders to be the moll confider- 
able of any port in the Britilh dominions, London only excepted, efpecially to the Welt 
Indies, to which its merchants were the firrt adventurers, and always greater traders in 
proportion, than that metropolis. It was even computed, iftiput twenty-fix years ago, 
when it employed no lefs than 2000 fail of (hips, that the trade, in proportion to the 
bignefs of the two cities, was above three times as great as that of London. Indeed the 
Briftol merchants had a very good trade to the Weft Indies, at the time of the civil 
war, which they have increafed much more, not only thither, but to all parts of the 
world fince the Revolution. Before that, they knew little of the Guinea trade, and 
hardly any thing of the Dutch, the Hamburg, the Norway, and the Eaftland commerce; 
all which have fince been very flourilhing in this port. In time of peace, fifty Well 
India lliips have arrived here in a fleet, or very near one another, many of them Ihips of 
confiderable burden. In the late war with France, they built a fort of galleys, called 
runners, which being well armed and manned, and furnilhed with letters of marque, 
overtook and maltered feveral prizes of that nation. Many of thefe lliips were then 
alfo carriers for London merchants, who ordered their merchandife to be landed here 
and fent up to Gloucefter by w'ater, thence by land to Lechlade, and thence down the 
Thames to London ; the carriage being fo reafonable, that it was more than paid for 
by the difference of the infurance, and rifle between this port and London. Thefe con¬ 
veniences, and a Ihorter cut through the channel to the Land’s-end, gave the mer¬ 
chants of Briftol a great advantage in trade over thofe of London; and to this advan¬ 
tage may, in fome meafure, be attributed the great number of wealthy men rifen up 
within a few years in this city; the Ihop-keepers of which, who are, in general, 
wholefale men, have fo great an inland trade, that they maintain carriers, juft as the 
London tradefmen do, not only to Bath, and to Wells and Exeter, but to Frome, and 
all the principal counties and towns, from Southampton, even to the banks of the 
Trent. Moreover, by means of thofe two great rivers, the Severn and the Wye, thev 
have the whole trade of fouth Wales as it were to themfelves ; and the greateft part of 
that of north Wales. 

The largeft Ihips lie at Hungroad, four miles down the river; two miles below 
which is Kingroad, another ftation. Here thofe Ihips are difeharged by lighters, 
which carry the merchandize to the key. For the building, equipping, and repairing 
of lliips, there are fliipwrights, and all other proper artificers, yards and docks, and 
large rope-walks in the ikirts of the town. 

One of this city’s principal branches of trade, and which has been prodigioully in¬ 
creafed fince the Revolution, is that to Ireland, from whence it imports tallow, linen 
and woollen, and bay yarn. The Streights trade, for all forts of fruit, oil, &c. is very 
confiderable at this port j and fo indeed is that to all other countries, except Turkey 
and the Eaft Indies. 1 
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Hi this city there are alfo fome confiderable manufactures of woollen fluffs, particu¬ 
larly cantaloons, which is carried on chiefly by French refugees ; glafs ware is as plenty 
and cheap at Briftol, as in any place of the world, here being no Iefs than fifteen glals- 
houfes, (which are ferved by the Kingfwood and Mendip-hills coal mines) fome for 
glades’ others for bottles, of which there is a great demand at the hot-well and Bath 
for exporting their mineral waters, and in general for wine, beer, cyder, &c. 

Frome-Selwood is the chief town of what was anciently one great foreft in the eaft 
part of Somerfetfhire, and the weft part of Wiltfliire, and therefore then called Sel- 
woodfhire. 

The inhabitants are reckoned to be about 13,000; of whom ’tis faid one half are 
new comers within thefe twenty years; in which time there have not been lefs than 
2000 houfes built on new foundations. They are not indeed very fumptuous, nor the 
ftreets very fpacious, the latter efpecially being very irregular, and for the greateft part 
up hill and down hill. .’Twas govern’d formerly by a bailiff, and now by two con- 
ftables, of the hundred of Frome, chofe at the court-leet. The inhabitants of this town, 
who had fhewn their zeal for the glorious Revolution, endeavoured, in the reign of 
King William,, to procure a charter incorporation, but in vain, becaufe, as they fay, 
they were oppofed in it by a neighbouring lord. 

As to the woollen manufacture, it thrives here to fuch a degree, that feven waggons 
have been fent out with cloth weekly from this town for Blackvvell-hall in London, &c. 
Indeed all of it is not made at Frome; for the clothiers of the neighbouring villages, of 
Elm-Mells, Whatley, Noney, &c. bring their goods hither for carriage to London; 
and each of thefe waggons have been known to hold 140 pieces, which being valued at 
14/. one with another, make the value of the whole to amount, in the year, to above 
700,000/. in this quarter of the county. 

Twenty years ago more wire cards, for carding the wool fov the fpinners, were made 
here than in all England befides; Leeds, Hallifax, and other towns in Yorklhire, as 
well as the weftem parts of the kingdom, being fupplied with them from hence : and 
here were no lefs than twenty mafter candlemakers; one of whom, Mr John Glover, 
employed 400 men, women,. and children, at one time, in making them; for even 
children of feven or eight years of age, could earn half a-crown a-week. This {hews 
how much the concern and dependance of this town have been in and upon the wool¬ 
len manufacture. The cloths made here are, for the mod part, medleys of about feven 
or eight {hillings a-yard. The river here, which abounds with trout, eels, &c. rifes in 
the woodlands, and runs under its ftone-bridge, towards the Bath, on the eaft fide of 
which it falls into the Avon. This town has been a long time perticularly noted for its 
rare fine beer, which they keep to a great age, and is not only the nectar of the com¬ 
mon people, but is often preferred by the gentry, to the wines of France and Portugal. 

Portfmouth is the key of England, and its only regular fortification ; it Hands at the 
entrance of a creek of the ifland of Portfey, which is about fourteen miles in com- 
pafs, furrounded, at high tides, by the fea-water, of which they make fait, and joined 
to the continent by a bridge, where was anciently a fmall caftle and town, called Port 
Peris or Porehtfter, the place that Vefpafian is faid to have landed at when he came to 
Britain: ’tis termed by Ptolemy ptyaj i. e. a great harbour; but the Saxons 
called it Port only, without any adjunCt. This Port Peris lay at the upper end of the 
breek, but, the fea retiring from it, the inhabitants followed it, which occafioned the 
building of this town. 

When the civil wars began, this town was fecured for the Parliament, and continued 
in that intereft till the Reftoration, when Catherine the infanta, of Portugal arrived 

here. 
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here, and was met by King Charles II. to confummate their marriage. That king 
added very much to the ftrength, extent, and magnificence of its fortifications by land, 
and to its naval preparations. He made it one of the principal chambers in the king¬ 
dom for laying up the royal navy, fumifhed it with wet and dry docks, ftore-houfes, 
rope-yards," and all materials for building, repairing, rigging, arming, victualling, and 
completely fitting to fca fhips of all rates, from the lealt to the greateft. King James 
If. added greatly to the fortifications, and made the Duke of Berwick its governor. It 
has alfo clwelling-houfes, with ample accommodations for a commiffioner of the navy, 
and all the fubordinate officers, and mailer-workmen, neceffary for the confiant day 
and night-fervice of the navy in this port; and it is furprifing to fee the exact order in 
which the furniture is laid up in the yards and fiore-houfes, fo that ihe workmen can 
find any implement in the dark. After the Revolution, this port flourilhed mightily; 
being the confiant rendezvous of the grand fleets anti lquadrons; for convoy of 
merchant fhips homeward and outward bound. By thofe means it is fo increafed anil 
inriched, that the houl'es of the inhabitants are near double to what they were before, 
and the fortifications as regular as thofe of any port in Europe. Here is a good coun- 
terfearp, ami double mote, with ravelins in the tlilch, and double palifadoes, and ad¬ 
vanced works to cover the place from any approach where it may be practicable. The 
town is alfo the ftrongeft on the land fide, by the fortifications railed of late years 
about the docks and yards. Within thefe few years the government has bought more 
ground for additional works; and, no doubt, it may be made impregnable, fince a 
lhailow water may be brought quite round it. ’Tis amazing to fee the immenfe quan¬ 
tities here of all forts of military and naval ftores. The rope-houfe is near a quarter of a 
mile long. Some of the great cables made here require i oo men to work at them, and 
their labour is fo hard, that they can work but four hours in a day. The leaft number 
of men continually employed in the yard is faid to be a thoufand. and that but barely 
fufficient. The docks and yards, in fhort, refemble a diftinct town, and are a kind of 
marine corporation within themfelves, there being particular rows of dwellings, built at 
the public charge, within the new works, for all the principal officers. The fituation of 
the place is low, and fo full of water and ditches, that it is reckoned aguilh. The 
fireet;s are not over-clean, nor the fmells very favoury ; but the continual refort of Tea¬ 
men and fokliers to it renders it always full of people, and makes thofe people feem 
always in a hurry. The inns and taverns are perpetually crowded, but their bills are 
not the moll moderate. The place is in want of frelh water ; and though the adjacent 
country abounds with all forts of provifions, yet the great confumption here makes 
them dear; as are alfo, lodgings and fueL Here is a garrifon, but the number uncer¬ 
tain, according to the occafion. Here are all the proper officers to take care of 
the revenue; and the garrifon, docks, &c. are fumifhed with them in their leveral 
diftinaions. Here is a very fine new key for laying up the cannon ; and the arfenal 
at Venice is not fo regular, nor better difpofed. A thoufand fail of Ihips may ride fafe 
in this harbour. The mouth, not fo broad as the Thames at Weftminrter, is fecured 
on Gofport fide by four forts, and a platform of above twenty great guns, level with 
the water; and on the other fide by South-Sea caftle, built by Henry VIII. Gofport is 
a large town, of great trade, where the failors wives live for the moft part, and where 
travellers generally chui'e to lodge; every thing being cheaper and more convenient 
there, than in Portlmouth ; and boats are continually palling from the one to the 
other, it being juft as Southwark is to London, excepting that there is no bridge • but 
it is all called Portftnouth, though they are different parilhes. 
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Such has been the late increafe of bufinefs at Portfmouth, and fo great the confluence 
of people, that as the town does not admit of any inlargement for buildings, a fort of 
fuburb to it has been built on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to outdrip 
the town itfelf, for number of the inhabitants, and beauty of the houfes ; and the rather, 
as it is independent on the laws of the garrifon, and unincumbered with the duties and 
fervices of the corporation. The failors are entertained here, in time of war, by the 
ladies of pleafure, as they are at Amfterdam, and all other places where there is a great 
refort of (hipping. 

Newbury or Ncwbery, q. d. the New Borough, is fo called in regard to its rife on 
the decay of the Spins of the Romans, which is dwindled into a village, with a few 
good inns in it, called Spinham Land, though dill reckoned a part of Newbury. 
'I his town is famous for the two great engagements there between King Charles I. and 
the Parliament-army ; the fird on the 20th of September 1643, and the fecond on the 
27th of October 1644 ; both almoft on the fame fpot of ground, and the King prefent 
at both. Notwithdanding its name, it is a place at lead as old as the conqueft; and 
the manufacture of cloth throve here once to fuch a degree, that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. here dourHhed John Winchcomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, one of the 
created clothiers that ever was in England : for he kept 100 looms in his houfe ; and 
in the expedition to Flodden-field againd the Scots, marched with one hundred of his 
own men, all armed and clothed at his own expence ; and he built all the wed part of 
the church. Alfo Mr. Kenric, the fon of a clothier of this town, and afterwards a 
merchant in London, left 4000/. to this town, as well as 7500/. to Reading, to en¬ 
courage the clothing trade. It has lod mod of this manufacture fince it removed to the 
wed, but makes a great quantity of flvalloons and druggets, which, with its other trades, 
renders it dill a (bundling town. It dands mod pleafantly, in a fruitful plain, the 
river Kennet running through it. It was made a corporation by Queen Elizabeth, and 
is governed by a mayor, high-deward, recorder, aldermen, and .capital burgefles. The 
itivets are fpacious, particularly the market-place, in which dands the Guildhall. ’Tis 
noted alfo for its excellent trout, eels, and cray-fi(h, and has all manner of providons in 

plenty. # ... 

Birmingham, Bremingham, or Bermincham, is a large populous town in Warwick* 
fhire • the upper part of it dands dry on the fide of a hill, but the lower is watry. 
Swarms of the meaner fort of people are employed here in the iron-works, in which 
they are fuch ingenious artificers, that their performances in the fmall wares of iron 
and deel are much admired both at home and abroad. The noife of files, hammers, 
and anvils, is the continual mufic of this place. *Tia much improved of late years by 
many new buildings, both public and private. 

Norwich city, about one hundred and eight miles from London, in the county of 
Norfolk, dands near the conflux of the river VenfJer or Winfder, and the river Yare, 
which is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty miles by water. It was fpoiled and 
burnt by Sueno King of Denmark, but foon grew populous again, and wealthy ; and, 
in Edward the Confeffor’s days, had thirteen hundred and twenty burgefies, and paid 
twenty pounds to the King, befides fix fextaries of honey, a bear, and fix dogs to bait 
him. At the drawing up of the furvey after the conqued, it paid feventy pounds in 
weight to the King, five pounds fine to the Queen, and fumifited her with an ambling 
palfrey. Although it differed very much by the infurreCtion of Ralph, Earl of the 
Ead Angles, againd William the Conqueror, in whole time it was beiieged and re¬ 
duced by famine, yet that damage was abundantly repaired, when the epifcopal fee 
was removed hither from Thetford, which was in 1096, the year that the cathedral 
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was founded. In the reign of King Stephen, it was in a manner rebuilt, and made a 
corporation. Henry IV. granted them a mayor, and two fheriffs inftead of bailiffs, 
by whom they had till then been governed, according the charter of King Stephen ; 
and in the center of the city, near the market crofs, they built a moft beautiful town- 
houfe. In the year 1348, near 58,000 perfons were carried off here by a peftilence ; 
and in 1507, the city was almoft entirely confumed by fire. 

It ftands on the fide of a hill from north to fouth, near two miles in length, and one 
mile in breadth. The inhabitants are wealthy ; the city populous, though not full of 
houfes, there being void enough within the walls for another colony; and though, it is, 
upon the whole, an irregular town, yet the buildings, both public and private, are very 
neat and beautiful. It has been pretended, but never proved, that it had once fixty- 
feven parifhes in it; though were it true, it can only be inferred, that the pari flies 
were fmaller, and not the city bigger than now; for it does not appear from any 
hiflory, or traces of antiquity, that the wafle ground within its walls was ever filled up, 
either with inhabitants or habitations. It muff be owned, however, to be a city of 
great trade itfelf, and adds not a little to that of Yarmouth, by the vaft cargoes of coal, 
wine, fifh, oil, and all other heavy goods, which it receives from thence by the river 
Yaie. Its manufactures are, generally fpeaking, fent to London, though they export 
confiderable quantities alfo from Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and other parts of the Baltic and northern feas, which is alfo no inconfiderable addition 
to the trade of Yarmouth. 

It had a flint-ftone-wall, three miles in circumference, now very much decayed, which 
was finifhed in 1309, and was then beautified with forty towers. It has twelve gates, 
and fix bridges over the Yare, and was thirty years ago reckoned to contain 8000 
houfes, and at leaft 50,000 inhabitants, out of whom is formed a regiment of foldiers 
for defence of the city, befides an artillery company. It has thirty-two neat and beauti¬ 
ful churches, befides the cathedral chapels, and meeting-houfes of all denominations. 
The roof of the cathedral, which is a large venerable ancient ftru£ture, is of excellent 
workmanlhip, adorned with the Hiftory of the Bible, in divers little images, carved as it 
were to the life. It has a fpacious choir, and a ftrong fteeple, higher than that of 
Grantham, but lower than that of Salilbury : it is above 105 yards from the top of the 
pinnacle to the pavement of the choir under it. The weather-cock, which ftands upon 
the top-ftone, is three-quarters of a yard high, and above a yard long. The bifhop’s 
palace, with the prebend’s houfes round the clofe of the cathedral, makes a very good 
appearance. St. Peter’s of Mancroft, near the market-place, is a ftately fair edifice, 
with an admirable ring of eight bells, reckoned one of the chief parifli-churches in 
England. There are two churches for the Dutch and French Flemings, of whom 
there are great numbers here, who have fingular privileges granted them, which are 
tenderly preferved. Some of the churches are covered with thatch, and all of them 
crufted with flint-ftone curioufly cut, as the churches in Italy are with marble ; but it 
is thought ftrange from whence thofe ftones fhould come, becaufe Norwich ftands in a 
clay country, and no flint or chalk within twenty miles of it. 

The other remarkable buildings are, 1. The Duke of Norfolk’s palace, v'hich was 
once reckoned the largeft houfe in England, out of London. 2. The caftle, fuppofed 
to have been built in the time of the Saxons. It ftands on a hill, almoft in the heart of 
the city, furrounded by a deep ditch, over which there is a ftrong bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary bignefs. It is the common jail for Norfolk, and by it ftands the 
fhire-houfe, a handfome building, where the aflizes are always held for the fummer cir¬ 
cuit. 3. The town-hall, in the market-place. 4. The guild-hall, formerly the monaf- 
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tery church of Black-friars. 5. The houfe of correction, or bridewell, a beautifu 1 
ItruClure, built of fquare flint-ftone, fo nicely joined, that no mortar can be feen. 6 . A 
lofty market-croft of free-done, built after the manner of a piazza, as beautiful and 
commodious as any almoft in the kingdom. 7 ' 1 he King s fchool, founded b\ King 
Edward VI. for the inftruCtion of boys in grammar learning, to be nominated by the 
mayor for the time being, with the confent of the majority of the aldermen. The other 
buildings are, in general, very handfome and lofty, efpecially about the market-place ; 
and as there were formerly a good number of thatched houfes in the bye-lanes and 
flreets, an order was made,' that all that were thereafter new built or covered, fhould be 
tiled. ’ Some authors call this city an drchard in a city, or a city in an orchard, by rea- 
fon of the pleafant intermixture of its houfes and trees. It has four hofpitals, one of 
them, viz. St. Helen’s, or Domus Dei , as it is called, was formerly founded for the 
the entertainment of flrangers; but King Henry VIII. converted it into an hofpital for 
the poor of the city •, and it now confifts of a mailer, chaplain, and eighty poor men and 
women, who are all clothed in grey, and mud be fusty years of age. Doughty’s hof¬ 
pital confifts of fixteen poor men, and eight women, all clothed in purple. The boys 
and girls hofpitals, founded by two feveral mayors of the city, contain thirty of each ; 
and the boys, at a proper age, are put out apprentices. Here are twelve charity- 
fchools, where 210 boys, and 144 girls are taught, clothed, and fupplied with books. 

King Henry IV. made this city a county of itfelf: it is governed by a mayor, recor¬ 
der, fteward, two fherifts, 24 aldermen, and fixty common-council; with a town-clerk* 
fword-bearer, and other inferior officers. The mayor is chofe always on May-day by 
the freemen, who return two out of the aldermen to their court, to chqfe one of them, 
who is fworn into his office with great pomp and folemnity, on Tuefday before Mid- 
fummer eve. The fherifts are alfo annually elected, one by the court of aldermen, 
another by the freemen, on the lafl: Tuefday in Auguft, and fworn on Michaelmas-day ; 
and the aldermen are chofe by the freemen of the ward only. The common council 
are chofe in Midlent. The mayor is a juftice of the peace, and of the quorum , during 
liis year (as are alfo the recorder and fteward) within the city and its liberties j and 
after his mayoralty, he is a juftice of peace during life. 

The worfted manufacture, for which this city has long been famous, was firft 
brought hither by the Flemings, in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards improved 
to great perfection by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke d’Alva’s bloody perfecution, 
and, being fettled here by Oueen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to make great 
variety of worfted fluffs, as fayes, baize, ferges, flvalloons, See. in which they carry on 
a vaft trade, both at home and abroad, and are lately come to weave druggets, crapes, 
and other curious fluffs; of all which, it is faid, this city vends to the value of no left 
than 100,coo/, a year. All hands 2re daily employed, and even children earn their 
bread in this manufacture. Eight wardens of the worfted weavers, four out of the 
city, and four out of the neighbouring country, are annually chofe, and fworn to take 
care’ that there be no frauds in the fpinning, weaving, or dying the faid fluff's. Here is 
another company of woollen manufacturers, called the Ruflia Company, who have a 
feat in the town hall, with this infeription, Fidelitas artes nlit. The feat of the other 
company tinder the warden, has this infeription, Worjlcd reformed. The weavers here 
employ all the country round in fpinning yarn for them, and alfo ufe many thoufand 
packs of yarn, which they receive from other countries, even as far as Yorkfhire and 
Weftmoreland. A calculation was lately made, from the number of looms then at 
work in this city only, that there were not left than one hundred and twenty thoufand 
people employed in their manufacture of w'oollen, fiik, &c. in and about the town, 
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including thofe employed in fpinning the yarn ufed for fuch goods as are all made in 
this city. There is a flocking manufacture alfo here, which has been computed at 

6 o,coo/. a year. . . 

Great Yarmouth, in the lame county and about 133 miles from London, fee ms to 
have rif'en out of the ruins of the old Gariannonum. It is a large, well built, popu¬ 
lous town ; much increafed of late years in buildings, fhipping, and in people ; and is 
infinitely fuperior to Norwich in fituation, traffic, and wealth, lhe principal iendez- 
vous of the colliers between Newcaftle and London, which ufed to be the honour of 
Jpfwich, feems now to be here; the roads, as they are called, oppofite to the town, on 
he eaft fide of it, being efleemed a fafe harbour, or riding for fhips ; and therefore 
much frequented by all the veflels which pafs and repafs from the north parts of the 
world to London, or farther fouth; though there are dangerous banks of fands in the 
neighbourhood, drove thither by the high winds, on which, in violent florms, fhips 
have been often cafl away ; and*the inhabitants are at two or three thoufand pounds a- 
year charge to keep the harbour clear of the fands and mud. Its being the centre of 
the coal trade, and its great commerce to France, Holland, and the north and eaft feas, 
and above all its herring fifhery, make Yarmouth the greateft town of trade on all the eaft 
coaft of England, except Mull; for befides all its other commerce, it has the foie trade of 
red herrings, i.e. the whole herring fiffiery of the eafl coaft of England; where, inclu¬ 
ding the little town of Leoftoff, fifty thoufand barrels, which fome magnify to forty 
thoufand lafts, containing no lefs than forty millions of red herrings, are generally 
taken and cured in a year. Thefe are, for the mod part, exported by the merchants of 
Yarmouth, the reft by thofe of London, to Italy, Spain, and Portugal; which, with 
the camblets, crapes, and other fluffs they export to thefe and other places, efpecially 
Holland, to which they fend a vaft quantity of woollen goods every year, occafions very 
large bulinefs, and employs abundance of men and fhips. 

The fifhing fair here, or feafon for catching herrings, is at Michaelmas; during 
which, all the fifhing veffels, that come for the purpofe of fifhing for the merchants, 
from any part of England, as great numbers do from the coafts of Kent and Sufiex, 
Scarborough, Whitby, &c. are allowed to catch, bring in, and fell their fifh free of all 
toll or tax, as the burghers or freemen of Yarmouth are. 

The town is bound by its charter, granted by Henry III. to fend the fheriff of Nor¬ 
wich every year a hundred herrings baked in twenty-four pafties, which are to be deli¬ 
vered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carlton, in this county, who is to give a receipt 
for them, and convey them to the King, wherever he is. 

The only inconvenience with which this town is reproached, is the fmell, which is 
indeed offenfive to ftrangers, during the fifhing fair ; and while the fifh are landing, and 
under the operation of curing, that is, of fmoaking, or, as they here call it, hanging 
the herrings. Juft fo London may be faid to ftink of fmoak, Wapping of tar, Seville 
of oil, &c. but lucri dulcis odor. 

The town which has two parifh-churches, and a beautiful handfome port, makes a 
very good appearance from the fea, and is as fine within as it feems to be without. 
It is the neateft, the compa£teft, and moft regular built town in England, the ftreets 
being ftrait, and parallel with one another from north to fouth; and as it Hands in a 
peninfula, between the harbour and the fea, the crofs lands, which they call rows, 
cutting through the buildings from eaft and weft, give a view crofs all the ftreets, from 
the key to the fea. It it walled and fortified, but not very flrongly. Its chief ftrength 
by land is the river or haven, whicn lies on the weft fide, with a draw-bridge over it : 
the port or entrance fecures the fouth, and the fea the eaft j but the north end, which 
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; 0 i ns i t to the mam-land of Norfolk, is open, and only covered with a Tingle wall, and 
Tome old demolifhed works. But the beauty of Yarmouth is its market-place, the 
fined andbeft furniflied of any town in England, of its bignefs : and its key or wharf, 
which reaches from the draw-bridge almoftto the fouth gate, is the faireft, largelt, and 
longeft in all Britain, or perhaps in Europe, that of Seville m Spain only excepted. 
Here the (hips lie fo clofe to one another, with their bowfprits over the fhore, that one 
may ftep from it into any of the fhips direftly, and walk from one to another, as over a 
bridge for fometimes a quarter of a mile together, or more. On this key are a cuftom- 
houfe and town-houfe, both fine buildings, as are many of the houfes on it inhabited 
by the merchants; for the key is fo fpacious, that in fome places it is near a hundred 

yards from the houfes to the wharf. _ XT • , 

From the river Yare, which gives name to this town, and is navigable to Norwich, 
there is a navigation into two dreams, that are allb navigable : one viz. the Waveney, 
to Beccles on the fouth, by which it has a trade with the north part of Suffolk, and the 
fouth parts of Norfolk. The fecond is called the Thyme, and gives it a trade to the 
north part of the county towards North WaUham. Upwards of 1100 fhips belonged to 
this port, near fifty years ago, befides what the merchants might be concerned in belong¬ 
ing to others. . . . , 

Here is almoft as great a fithing for mackrel in thefpnng, as there is for herrings in 
September. Befides, they have a fi filing-trade to the north Teas, for white full, called the 
north-fea code, and a confiderable trade to Norway and the Baltic for deals, oak, pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, canvafs, fail-cloth, and all manner of naval ftores, which they confume, for 
the moft part, in their own port, where they build a great number of fhips every year. 

They have a comical wav of carrying people all over the town, and from the fett-hde, 
for fixpence. They call it their coach, but it is only a wheelbarrow, drawn by one 
horfe, without any covering. As the merchahts, and even the generality of traders in 
Yarmouth have an univerfal reputation for their fair-dealing, fo their feamen are 
efteemed the ableft and moft expert in England ; but the coaft is noted’ for being one 
of the mod dangerous and fatal to the colliers and coafters, of any all round the iffand. 
Moft of the fheds, out-houfes, pales, partitions, and the like, for twenty miles upon the 
fliore, from Winterton-nefs to Cromer, and farther, are made of the wrecks of-fhips, 
and the ruins of the merchants and failors fortunes ; and in fome places are great piles 
of wrecks hid up for the purpofes of building. There are no lefs than eight light- 
houfes kept flaming every night, within the length of about fix miles, two of which are 
fouth, at or near Goulfton, between Yarmouth and Leofloff; two more at Caftor, a 
little town to the north of Yarmouth; two more at Winterton. town : one more at 
Winterton-nefs, the moft eafterly point of land in Norfolk, which is called the Lower- 
lio-ht; and thelaft is Till farther north, where the fliore, falling off to the north-weft, 
W arns the failor, as he comes from the north, to keep off, that he may be fure to wea¬ 
ther the Nefs of Winterton, and go clear of the land into the roads '; for from that 
point the fhore falls off for near fixty mills to the weft, as far as Lynn and Boflon. 
There are alfo abundance of fea marks, beacons, and other warning pieces along the 
fliore all the way from this place to Cromer; for the danger is this : if the fhips coming 
from the north are taken with a hard gale of wind at fouth-eaft, or any point between 
north-eaft and fouth-eaft, fo that they cannot weather Winterton-nefs, they are thereby 
kept within the great deep bay of Cromer, called by the feamen the Devil s Ihroat, 
which is formed between the two points of Winterton, and the Spurn-head in York- 
fhire; and if the wind blows hard, they are often in danger of running on fhore upon 
die rocks about Cromer, on the north coaft of Norfolk, or ftranding upon the flat 
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fhorc between Cromer and Wells. All they have to truft to then, is good ground- 
tackle to ride it out: and if they cannot, by reafon of the violenee of the fea, then to 
run into the bottom of the great bay, to Lynn or Bofton, which is a pufh very difficult, 
and ever defperate, fo that fomethnes in this diflrefs, aslant told, whole fleets have 
been loft here all together; particularly in 1696, near two hundred fail of colliers and 
coafters, being too far embayed to weather Winterton-nefs, and running away for 
Lynn Deeps, miffed their way in the dark, fo that they were all drove afltore, and 
dafhed to pieces, with the lofs of about a thoufand people. Ships bound northward 
are in the fame danger ; for if y after palling by Winterton-nefs, they are taken fliort 
with a north-eaft wind, and cannot put back into the roads, as very often happens, they 
are drove upon the fame coaft, and embayed in like manner. 

At the entrance of the harbour, on a little flip of land, there is a little platform with 
guns, which is all its fecurity, the great guns (formerly planted round the town-walls) 
being removed by King Charles II. 

Derby, the county-town, about a hundred and twenty-two miles from London, has 
its name from being a park, or {belter for deer, which is partly confirmed by the arms 
of the town, viz. a buck couchant in a park. It Hands on the weft fide of the river 
Derwent, and the fouth fide of it is watered by a little rivulet, called Mertin-brook, 
which has nine bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. It has a fair ftone. 
bridge of five arches over the latter, on which there formerly ftood a chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary, now converted into a dwelling-houfe. 

The town is neat, large, well built, and populous, and is divided into five parifhes, 
which have each their church ; but that of All-Saints, or All-Hallows, is the moft 
remarkable for its light and architecture, having a beautiful Gothic tower, which, by 
an infcription in the church, appears to have been ereCted about the reign of Queen 
Mary, and one half of the expence paid by the batchelors and maidens of the town. 

The trade of this town is not very confiderable; for though it is a ftapie for wool, 
yet it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in buying corn and felling it again to the 
highland countries, and in making malt, and brewing ale, of both which great quantities 
are fent to London. 

This town has a curiofity to boaft of, which is the only one of its kind in the three 
kingdoms, viz. a machine * ere&ed by Sir Thomas Lombe, an alderman of London, 
for the manufacture of filk, which was brought out of Italy at the hazard of his life. 
It is a mill in an ifland of the Derwent, facing the town, which works the three capital 
engines made ufe of by the Italians, for making organzine, or thrown filk, which, 
before the fame was ereCted, was purchafed by the Englifti merchants from Italy, with 
ready money. By this wonderful piece of machinery, one hand-mill t\v ifts as much 
filk as could be done before by fifty, and in a better manner. The engine contains 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements; which works 73,726 yards of filk-thread 
every time the water-wheel goes round, which is three times in a minute, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and night. One water-wheel gives motion to all the 
reft of the wheels and movements, of which any one may be ftopt feparately. One 
fire-engine likewife conveys warm air to every individual part of the machine; and the 

* This machine was thought of fuch importance by the legiflature, that in 17;2, on the expiration of 
the patent, which the iutroduftor of it had obtained for fourteen years, the Parliament granted bir Thomas 
14,000/. as a further recompence for the very (rreat hazard and expence he had incurred in introducing 
and ere&ing the engine, on condition of his allowing a perfect model to be taken of it, in order to fecute 
acd perpetuate the art of making the fame for the future. The model of it is kept in the record office in 
the tower of London. 
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whole is governed by one regulator. The houfe which contains this engine is five or 
fix Itories high, and half a quarter of a mile in length. 

Halifax, in the county of York, about 174 miles from London, (lands on the left 
fide of the Calder, extending from weft to eaft upon the gentle defcent of a hill. It is 
a parifli, the mod populous, if not the mod extenfive in England, being twelve miles in 
diameter, and above thirty in circumference; and having twelve chapels in it under the 
mother-church of Halifax, (a vicaridge) two whereof are parochial, befides fixteen 
meeting-houfes, all which, except the quakers, are called chapels, and molt of them 
have bells and burying-grounds. They fent out 12,000 men, fo long ago as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, to join her forces againft the rebels, under the Earl of Weftniore- 
land ; and in Camden's time, they ufed to fay, that they could reckon more men in 
their parifli, than any kind of animal whatever : “ Whereas” fays Camden “ in the 
“ mod populous and fruitful places of England ellewhere, one (hall find thoufands of 
« Iheep, but fo few men in proportion, that one would think they had given place to 
tc (h ee p a nd oxen, or were devoured by them.” He then accounts for the prodigious 
increafe of the inhabitants, by admiring the induftry of a people, “ who, notwithftand- 
« i n g an unprofitable barren foil, not fit to live in, have fo flouriflied,” fays he, 
« bythe cloth trade (which they had not followed above feventy years) that they are 
« very rich, and have gained a reputation for it above their neighbours.” 

If fuch was the character and condition of the place then, what muft it be fince the 
great demand of kerfeys for cloathing the troops abroad ? Some will have it, that it is- 
thereby increafed one-fourth within thefe fixty years, efpecially as they have lately 
entered into the manufacture of fhalloons, of which few, if any, were ever made ia 
thefe parts before; fo that it has been calculated that 100,000 pieces are made in a 
year in this parilh alone, at the fame time, that almoft as many kerfeys are made here 
as ever. And it has been affirmed, that one dealer here has traded by commiflion for 
60,000/. a year to Holland and Hamburgh, in the Angle article of kerfeys. 

’Tis remarked, that this and the neighbouring towns are all fo employed in the 
woollen manufacture, that they fcarce fow more corn than will keep their poultry; and. 
that they feed very few oxen or (heep; fo that what corn they have, comes chiefly out 
of the Eaft-Riding, Lincolnfliire and Nottinghamfhire, their black cattle from thence 
and from Lancaftnre, their flieep and mutton from the adjacent counties, their butter 
from the Eaft and North Ridings, and their cheefe from Chefhire and Warwicklhire., 
Their markets are thronged by fuch prodigious numbers of people to fell their manu¬ 
factures, and buy provifions, that none are more crouded in the north of England, 
except thofe of Leeds and Wakefield. 

Leeds, in the fame county, is about 186 miles from London. The name is derived 
by fome from the Britifh word llwydd, i. e. a pleafant fituation, from the Saxon word. 
lead, i. e. people. It (lands on the north fide of the river Aire, over which it has a 
magnificent ftone-bridge to the fuburbs, which are very large. It has been a long time 
famous for the. woollen manufacture, and is one of the largeft and mod flourifhing 
towns in the county- 

It is furprifing to a ft ranger, when he firft comes to this town, to fee a long ftreet 
full of (hops, or (landings piled up with pieces of cloth for fale on a market-day. The 
merchants of this place, York and Hull, (hip them off" at the latter, for Holland, Ham¬ 
burgh, and the north, from whence they are difperfed through the Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, Poland, &c. 

Its cloth market was formerly on the bridge; but on the great increafe of that 
trade, it has been fold in that called the High-ftreet, or Bridgegate-ftreet, where, every 

market- 
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market-day in the morning, numbers of treflels are ranged and covered with boards; 
and upon the ringing of the market-bell at fix in the fummer, and feven in the winter, 
the clothiers in the inns bring out their cloth. When the bell ceafes, the chapmen 
come into the market, where they match their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few 
words, and with a whifper, becaufe the clothiers Hand fo near each other; and perhaps 
20,000/. worth of doth is fold in an hour’s time. The bell rings again at half an hour 
after eight, upon which the fcene is changed, the clothiers and their chapmen, with 
their treflels, difappear, and make room for the linen-drapers, hardware-men, flioe- 
niakers, fruiterers, &c. At the fame time the fhambles are well ftored with all forts of 
iifli and flefli; and of apples 500 loads have been counted here on a day. lhere is a 
magnificent hall in the towu, where they alfo fell great quantities of white cloth. It 
has°a cupola and bell at top like Blackwetl-hall in London, to give notice when the fale 
begins. There is a noble moot or guild hall, adorned with a fine ftatue of Queen 
Anne in white marble, erefted by alderman Milner. Both thefe halls were erected 
about 1714. The river Aire being navigable here by boats, opens a communication 
from this town with Wakefield, York, and Hull, to which places it exports other goods, 
befides the woollen manufa&ure, and fumifhes the city of York with coals. 

Sunderland, in the county-palatine of Durham, and about 264 miles from London, 
Hands on the fouth bank of the river Ware, and is a populous well built borough and 
lea-port, with a very fine church : the fea furrounds it almolt at high water, making 
it a peninfula. It is much talked of for the coal trade; but the Sunderland coal burns 
fo flowly, that it is faid to make three fires; it has much pyrites with it, and burns to 
a heavy rtdifh cinder, which is iron by the magnet: yet were this harbour fo deep as 
to admit fliips of the fame burden as the river Tine does, it would be a great lofs to „ 
Newcaflle. However, the place is inriched by the coal trade ; for great quantities of it 
are found upon the banks of the river Ware (which here falls into the fea) and of the 
beft fort of coals too, as thofe in particular called Luinley coal, dug up in the Earl of 
Scarborough’s park near Chefter-in-the-Street, and feveral others: but the port of 
Sunderland is barred up, and the fliips are obliged to take in their loading of coals in 
the open road, fo that it is fometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen 
that bring down the coal, who feldom dare to venture oft' to the fliips, and are often loll 
in the attempt. The fliips therefore, which load here, are gener lly fmaller than thofe 
at Newcaflle; but then they have one advantage of the Newcaflle men, viz. that in 
cafe of a contrary wind, particularly at north-eaft, which, though fair when they are at 
fea, yet fuft'ers not the fliips at Newcaflle to get out of the Tine j the fhips at Sunder¬ 
land riding in the open fea, are ready to fail as loon as they can get in their loading ; fo 
that it has been known they have gone away, delivered their coals at London, and 
bearing up againft the wind in their return, have got back to Sunderland before the 
fliips at Shields, which were loaden at their coming away, had been able to get over 
the bar. A great many fliips belong to this port, and abundance of able feamen, who 
are efteenied among the colliers as fome of the bell in the country. 

South Shields, or Sheales, in the fame county, is fo called to diftinguilh it from 
North Shields in Northumberland, and becaufe it lies on the fouth fide of the mouth of 
the river Tine, as the other does on the north fide. This is of great note for its falt- 
works, here being above 200 pans for boiling fea-water into fair, of which fuch a vail 
quantity is made here, as not only furniflies the city of London, but all the towns on or 
near the coaft between this place and that city, and upon the navigable rivers that come 
into the fea on that fide •, alfo all the counties which are furnilhed by the navigation 
of the Thames, and the meadows to the well and fouth of London. ’Tis faid, that in 
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thefe works they confume near 100,000 chaldron of coals every year, as may be partly 
conjectured from the vaft mountains of allies which are raifed near the works, there 
being no other way to difpofe of them. This place is therefore chiefly inhabited by the 
people employed in thofe works, though there are alfo feveral fubfiantial captains or 
mailers of Ihips, who live on this fide, all chiefly employed, not only in the falt-works, 
but the coal trade, this as well as North Shields being the ufual llation for moll of the 
Newcallle coal fleet, till the coals are brought down from Newcaftle in barges and 
lighters. 

Liverpool, Litherpool, or Lirpool, in Lancalhire, is about 183 miles from London. 
»Yis not a very ancient town, but is very neat and populous, and the moll flourilhing 
fea-port town in thefe parts, pretending to rival, if not to excel the city of Briflol, the 
fecond port in England ; its cuftoms being increafed eight or ten fold within thirty 
years pall: and though the place is faid to be above three times as large as it was in the 
beginning of the late King James’s reign, yet abundance of new houfes are building 
every day. The inhabitants are univerfally merchants ; and notwithllanding their out 
of the way fituation, drive an incredible trade, with great fuccefs, and very large Hocks, 
to all the northern parts of the world, as to Hamburgh, Norway, and the Baltic; to the 
Britilh colonies in America j to Guinea and Ireland ; and alfo to France, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy: fo that there is no trade but that of Turkey, Greenland, and the Eaft 
Indies, in which they are not concerned. As it imports almoH all kind of foreign goods, 
it has confequently a large inland trade, and fhares that to Ireland and Wales with 
Briltol, as follows: As Briltol trades chiefly to the fouth and well parts of Ireland, 
from Dublin in the eall, to Gallway in the well, this town has all the trade of the call 
and north Ihores from Dublin to Londonderry; as Briltol has the trade of South 
Wales, this has great part of that of North Wales; as Briltol has the fouth-weH counties 
of England, and fome north of it as high as Bridgenorth, if not to Shrewfbury; Leverpool 
has all the north counties, befides what goods it fends to Chelhire aad Staffordfhire, by 
the new navigation of the rivers Merfee, the Weaver, and the Dane, even fo near to 
the Trent, that its goods are carried by land to Burton. The merchants of Leverpool 
are alfo concerned with thofe of Londonderry in the filhery on the north coalt of Ire¬ 
land. ’Tis moreover the moll convenient and molt frequented palfage to Ireland, for 
it Hands at the mouth of the Merfee river, or Leverpool water, as the failors call it, 
who fee it open to them on the right, as foon as they have paffcd Chelter water by fea 
north; and though this river is not near fo large as the Dee, no not including the 
Weaver, another river which falls into the fame mouth ; yet the opening, at lead as 
high as Leverpool, is infinitely before it, for hither Ihips of any burthen may come up 
with their full lading, and ride juH before the town, if not go into their new wet dock. 
The harbour is defended on the fouth fide by a cafile built by King John, and on the 
wefi by a tower on the river Merfee, which is a Hately firong piece of building, but the 
town is quite open and unfortified. It has three handfome churches. They have built 
a fine new church, befides two which they had before, and feveral meeting houfes; and 
all the new buildings are very handfome in large fpacious clean Hreets, the houles built 
of brick, and as like London as poflible, only not quite fo high ; though if fome of 
them were in Italy, they would pafs for palaces. They have a fine town houfe Hand¬ 
ing upon twelve free- Hone pillars and arches, and under it is their exchange. The 
wet-dock with its iron flood-gates, at the eafl end of the town, is the only thing of its 
kind in Britain, London excepted, it being a moH noble work ; for though it has been 
attended with a very great expence, it fully anfwers the end, by accommodating the 
town, in all the efiential parts of marine bufinefs, whether for laying up Blips, or 
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fitting them out, it being capable of containing eighty or a hundred fail, which may lie 
very quiet here, being Iheltercd by the town from the weft and noi th v. inds, and by 
the hills from the eaft winds. The cuftom-houfe, a commodious elegant fu ucxuie, joins 
to it. There is a navigation from hence farther up the Merfee, and that foi flaps or 
burden too, as high ahnoft as Warrington ; and alfo up the fouth channel, which they 
call the river Weaver 5 but ’tis chiefly for two things, t. hoi rock fait, .which is dug 
out of the earth, both in this county and Chefliire, and fhipped oil here in great quan¬ 
tities, not only for Dcvonfhire, Briflol, and other parts of Somerfelfhire, but round to 
London, Colchefter, and feveral other places in the fouth of England, where it is 
diffolved in fea-water, then boiled up again into a flronger and finer fait, and is then as 
good as that ftrong fort called fait upon fait, which the Dutch make of the St. Ube’s 
fait, and with which they cure their herrings. They alfo fhip oft great quantities ot 

Chefliire cheefe here. . 

Manchefter in the fame county, about 166 miles from London, hands near the con¬ 
fluence of the Irk with the Irwell, not above three miles from the Merfee, and is fo 
much improved in this and the laft century above its neighbours, that though it is not 
a corporation, nor fends members to Parliament, yet, as an inland town, it has perhaps 
the befl trade of any in thefe northern parts, and furpafles all the towns hereabouts in 
buildings and numbers of people, manufactures, and its fpacious maiket-place and 

The fuftian manufacture, called Manchefter cottons, for which it has been famous 
for almoft one hundred and fifty years, has been very much improved of late by fome 
inventions of dying and printing; which, with the great variety of other manufactures, 
known by the name of Manchefter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, and linen cloth, 
in rich not only the town, but the whole parifh, and render the people induftrious.— 
Above a hundred years ago, there were reckoned near twenty thoufand communicants 
in this town and parifh, fince which time the inhabitants are much more numerous in 
propoi tion to the increafe of their trade. It may with propriety be (tiled the greateft 
mere village in England 5 for it is not fo much as a town ftrickly fpeaking, the higheft 
magiftrate being a conftable or headborough; yet it is more populous than York, 
Norwich, or moll cities in England, and as big as two or three of the lefler ones put 
together: for the people here, including thofe in the fuburbs on the other fide of the 
river, are reckoned at no lcfs than fifty thoufand ; which is ten times the number of 
people that Prefton has, and it is faid to return more money in one month than that 
does in fifteen. Here is not only a fpacious market-place, but a modern exchange. 
Here is an ancient, though a firm ftone-bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding 
high, becaufe as the river comes from the mountainous part of the country, it riles 
fometimes four or five yards in one night, and falls next day as fuddenly. For the fpace 
of three miles above the town, it has no lefs than fixty mills upon it. The weavers 
have looms here that work twenty-four lace§ at a time, an invention for which they are 
obliged to the Dutch. 

Wolverhampton in Staft'ordfhire, about 117 miles from London, was anciently called 
Hampton; and fo large a parifh, that it was near thirty miles in compafs, and contained 
feventeen great villages. A priory was formerly built here by King Edgar, as Sir 
William Dugdalefays, at the requeft of his dying filter Wulfruna; and for this reafon 
the place was called Wulfrune’s Hampton, which is fince corrupted to Wolverhampton. 
It ftands upon high ground, and is a populous town, well built, and the ftreets well 
paved ; but all the water the town is fupplied with, except what falls from the Ikies, 
comes from four weak fprings of different qualities, which go by the names of Pudding- 
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well, Horfe-well, Wafljing-well, and Meat-well; all appropriated to their feveral ufes. 
From the lad they fetch all the water which they ufe for boiling or brewing, in lea¬ 
ther-budgets laid acrofs a horfe, with a funnel at the top, by which they fill them ; 
and to the other three wells they carry their tripe, fiorfes, and linen. To this fcarcity 
of water, and the high fituatlon of the place, is afcribed its healthy date, in fpite of the 
adjacent coal-mines ; and it is faid the plague was hardly ever known here, but the 
fmall-pox often, which has been obferved to be an indication of the wholefomenefs of 
air* 

r Ihe chief manufa&urers of this town are lockfmiths, who are reckoned the mod 
expert of that trade in England. They are fo curious in this art, that they can con¬ 
trive a lock fo, that if a fervant be fent into the clofet with the mader-key, or their 
own, it will (hew how many times that fervant has gone in at any didance of time, and 
how many times the lock has been Ihot for a whole year, fome of them being made to 
difcover five hundred or a thoufand times. We are informed alfo, that a very fine 
lock was made in this town, fold for zol. which had a fet of chimes in it that would go 
at any hour the owner fhouId think fit. 

N. B._As for the city of London, its trade. See. being fo extenfive, I lhall make it 

the fubjetd of the enfuing chapter. 


Chap. IV.— Containing a Deferipi ion of the City of London ; both in regard to its Extent , 

Buildings, Government, Trade , &c. 

LONDON, the capital of the kingdom of England, taken in its larged extent, com¬ 
prehends the cities of London and Wedminder, with their refpective fuburbs, and the 
borough of Southwark, with the buildings contiguous thereto on the fouth fide of the 
river, both on the ead and wed fides of the bridge. 

The length thereof, if we meafure it in a dire£t line from Hyde-park gate, on the 
wed fide of Grofvenor-fquare, to the furthed buildings that are contiguous in Lime- 
houfe, that is, from wed to ead, is very near five miles in a direct line ; but if we take 
in the turnings and windings of the dreets, it cannot be lefs than fix miles. The breadth 
in many places from north to fouth is about two miles and a half, but in others not 
above a mile and a half the circumference of the whole being about fixteen miles. 

The fituation next the river is hilly, and in fome places very deep ; but the dreets 
are for the mod part upon a level, and the principal of them no where to be paralleled 
for their length, breadth, beauty, and regularity of the buildings, any more than the 
fpacious and magnificent fquares with which this city abounds. 

As to the dimenfions of the city, within the walls, I find that the late wall on the land 
fide from the Tower in the ead, to the mouth of Fleet-ditch in the wed, was two miles 
wanting ten poles ; and the line along the Thames, where there has been no walls for 
many hundred years, if ever, contains from the Tower in the ead, to the mouth of the 
fame ditch in the wed, a mile and forty poles ; which added to the circuit of the wall, 
on the land fide, makes in the whole three miles thirty poles ; and as it is of an irre¬ 
gular figure, narrow at each end, and the broadeft part not half the length of it, the 
content of the ground within the walls upon the mod accurate furvey, does not con¬ 
tain more than three hundred and eighty acres ; which is not a third part of the con¬ 
tents of our extenfive city of Lifbon : but then this mud be remembered, Lifbon con¬ 
tains a great quantity of arable and wade ground within its walls, whereas London is 
one continued pile of buildings. The city gates are at this day eight, befides patterns, 
vol. n. 0 viz. 
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viz. i. Aldgate; 2, Biffiopfgate; 3. Moorgate; 4. Cripplegate ; 5. Alderfgate ; 6. New¬ 
gate; 7. Ludgate; and, 8. The Bridgegate. 

1. Aldgate, or Ealdgate, in the eaft, is of great antiquity, even as old as the days of 
King Edgar who mentions it in a charter to the knights of Knighton-Guild. Upon the 
top of it, to the eaftward, is placed a golden fphere ; and on the upper battlements, the 
figures of two foldiers as centinels : beneath, in a large fquare. King James 1 . is repre- 
fented (landing in gilt armour, at whofe feet are a lion and unicorn, both couch an,t, 
the firft the fupporter of England, and the other for Scotland. On the weft fide of 
the gate is the figure of fortune, finely gilded and carved, with a profperous fail over 
her head, (landing on a globe, overlooking the city. Beneath it, is the King’s arms, 
with the ufual motto, Dieu et mon droit , and under it, Vivat rex. A little lower, on 
one fide, is the figure of a woman, being the emblem of peace, with a dove in one 
hand, and a gilded wreath or garland in the other; and on the other fide is the figure 
of charity, with a child at her bread, and another in her hand; and over the arch of 
the gate is this infcription, viz. Senatus populufque londinenfts fecit , 1609, and under 
it, Humphrey Weld, Mayor ; in whofe mayoralty it was. fini(hed. 

2. Biffiopfgate, which (lands north-weft of Aldgate, is fuppofed to have been built by 
forne biffiop about the year 1200. It was afterwards feveral times repaired by the 
merchants of the Haufe Towns, on account of the confirmation of their privileges in 
this city. The figures of the two biffiops on the north fide are pretty much defaced,, 
as arc the city-arms engraven on the fouth fide of it. 

3. Alderfgate, the ancient north gate of the city, (lands to the weftward of Biffiopf- 
gate. On the north, or out-fide of it, is the figure of King James I. on horfeback, who 
entered the city at this gate when he came from Scotland, on his accellion to the 
throne of England. Over the head of this figure are the arms of England, Scotland 
and Ireland; and on one fide the image of the prophet Jeremy, with this text eru 
graved, “ Then (hall enter into the gates of this city, kings and princes fitting on the 
“ throne of David, riding on chariots and qfcl horfcs, they and their princes, the men 
“ of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerufalem And on the other fide, the figure of 
the prophet Samuel, with the following paflage, “ And Samuel faid unto all IfraeL, 
“ Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all that you have faid unto me, and 
**■ have made a king over you f.” On the fouth, or infide of the gate, is the effigy of 
King James I. fitting on his throne in his robes. 

4. Newgate, fo called from its being built later than the other principal gates, is 
fituated on the north weft corner of the city, faid to be erected in the reign of Henry I. 
or King Stephen, when the way through Ludgate was interrupted by enlarging the cathe¬ 
dral of St. Paul’s and the church-yard about it. This gate hath been the county-jail 
for Middlefex, at lead five hundred years. The weft, or outfide of the gate Vadornecf 
with three ranges of pilafters and their entablements of the Tufcaa order- T)ver the 
lowed, is a circular pediment, and above it the King’s arms. The intercolumns are 
four niches, and as many figures in them, well carved, and large as the life. The eaft 
or infide of the gate, is adorned with a range of pilafters with entablements as the 
other, and in three niches are the figures of juft ice, mercy, and troth, with this infcrip¬ 
tion, viz. “ This part of Newgate was begun to be repaired in the mayoralty of Sir 
“ James Campel, Knight, anno 1630, and finiffied in the mayoralty of Sir Robert 
“ Ducie, Bart, anno 1631 ; and being damnified by the fire in 1666, it was repaired 
w in the mayoralty of Sir George Waterman, anno 1672.” 

• J«r. xvii. 25, f 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 
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5. Ludgate, the ancient weftern gate of the city, ftands between Newgate and the 
Thames, built by King Lud, about threefcore years before the birth of our Saviour. 
It was repaired in the reign of King John, anno 1215, and afterwards in the year 1260, 
when it was adorned with the figures of King Lud, and his two fons, Androgeus and 
Theomantius; but at the reformation, in the reign of Edward VI. fome zealous 
people ftruck off all their heads, looking upon images of all kinds to be popilh and 
idolatrous. In the reign of Queen Mary, new heads were placed on the bodies of 
thefe kings, and fo remained till the 28th of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1586, when the 
gate, being very ruinous, was pulled down, and beautifully rebuilt: the call, or infide 
whereof, was adorned with four pilafters and entablature of the Dorick order, and in 
the intercoluinns were placed the figures of King Lud and his two fons (who are fup- 
pofed to have fucceeded him) in their Britilh habits again; and above them the queen’s 
arms, viz. thofe of France and England quarterly, the fupporters a lion and a dragon. 
It was afterwards repaired and beautified, anno 1699* Sif Erancis Child, lord-mayor. 
The weft, or outfide of the gate, is adorned with two pilafters and entablature of the 
Ionick order j alfo two columns and a pediment adorning a nich, wherein is placed a 
good ftatue of Queen Elizabeth in her robes and the regalia ; and over it the queen’s 
arms between the cily-fupporters, placed at fome diftance. This gate was made a 
prifon for debtors who were free of the city, anno 1 Richard II. 1378, Nicholas 
Brembar then mayor, and confirmed fuch by the mayor and common-council, anno 
1382, John Northampton, mayor. 

The To •wer of London is fituated at the fouth-eaft end of the city, on the river 
Thames, and confifts in reality of a great number of towers or forts, built at fevcral 
times, which (till retain their feveral names; though at prelent mod of them, together 
with a little town and church, arc inclofed within one wall and ditch, and compofe but 
one intire fortrefs. 

It was the vulgar opinion, that the Tower was built by Julius C re far; but, as I have 
before {hewn, hiftory informs us, that C.refar made no ftay in England, that he eretted 
no town or fortrefs, unlefs that with which he inclofed his fhips on the coaft ol Kent, 
nor left a fingle garrifon or foklier in the ifiand on his departure. 

This Tower, as now encompaffed, ftands upon twelve acres of ground, and l'omc- 
thing more, being of an irregular form, but approaching near to that of an oblong, 
one of the longed fides lying next the river, from whence it rifes gradually towards the 
north, by a pretty deep afeent, to the armoury, which ftands upon the higheft ground, 
in the Tower, overlooking the White Tower built by William the Conqueror, and the 
remains of the caftle below it on the Thames fide, faid to be built by William Rufus. 

As to the ftrength of the place, the works beiiig all antique, would not be able to 
hold out four and twenty hours againft an army prepared for a fiege : The ditch indeed 
is of a great depth, and upwards of an hundred feet broad, into which the water of the 
Thames may be introduced at pleafure ; but I queftion whether the walls on the infide 
would bear the firing of their own guns : Certain it is, two or three battering-pieces 
would foon lay them even with the ground, though, after all, the ditch alone is fuffi- 
cicut to defend it againft a fudden alfault. There are feveral finall towers upon the 
walls; thofe of the largeft dimenfions, and which appear the mod formidable, are the 
Divelin Tower, on the north-weft; and the Martin l ower, on the north-eaft; and 
St. Thomas’s Tower on the river, by Travtors’ Bridge; which I take to be part of the 
caftle faid to be built by William Rufus. There is alto a large tpwer on the outfide the 
ditch, called the Lions’ Tower, on the fouth-weft corner, near which is the principal 
gate and bridge by which coaches and carriages enter the 1 ower; and there are two 
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pofierm; with bridges over the ditch to the wharf on the Thames fide, one whereof is 
called Traytor’s-diridge, under which flate prifoners ufed to enter the Tower. 

The principal places and buildings within the l ower are, i 1 he parochial church 
of St. Peter, (for the lower is a parilh of itfelf, in which are fifty houfesand upwards, 
inhabited by the governor, deputy-governor, warders, and other officers belonging to 
the fortress.) 

2. To the eaflward of the church Hands a noble pile of building, ufually called the 
armoury, begun by King James 11 . and finilhed by King William HI. being three 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and fixty in breadth: The (lately door-cafe on the 
i'outh-fide is adorned with four columns, entablature and triangular pediment, of the 
Dorick order. Under the pediment are the king’s arms, with inrichments of trophy- 
work, very ornamental. It confills of two lofty rooms, reaching the whole length of 
the building : In the lower room is a compleat train of artillery, confiding of brafs 
cannon and mortars fit to attend an army of an hundred thoufand men ; but none of 
the cannon I obferve there, were above four and twenty pounders ; the large battering- 
pieces, which carry balls of thirty-two and forty-eight pounds weight, I perceive, are 
in the king’s (lore-houfes at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Poi tfinouth. In the 
armoury alfo we find a great many of the little cohorn mortars, fo called from the Dutch 
engineer Cohorn, who invented them for firing a great number of hand-grenades from 
them at oncej with other extraordinary pieces call at home, or taken from the 
enemy. 

In the room over the artillery is the armoury of fmall arms, of equal dimenfions with 
that underneath, in which are placed, in admirable order, mulkets and other fmall 
arms for fourfeore thoufand men, moll of them of the neweft make, having the bell 
locks, barrels and Hooks, that can be contrived lor fervice ; neither the locks or barrels 
indeed are wrought, but I look upon them to be the more durable and ferviceable, 
and much eafier cleaned. There are abundance of hands always employed in keeping 
them bright, and they are fo artfully laid up, that any one piece may be taken down 
without moving another. Befides thefe, which with pilaHers of pikes furnilh all the 
middle of the room from top to bottom, leaving only a walk through the middle, and 
another on each fide; the north and fouth walls of the armoury are each of them 
adorned with eight pilaHers of pikes and pifiols of the Corinthian order, whofe inter¬ 
columns arc chequer-work of carbines and pifiols; waves of the fea in cutlaffes, fwords 
and bayonets; half moons, femicircles, and a target of bayonets ; the form of a battery 
in fwords and pifiols; funs, with circles of pifiols; a pair of gates in halberts and 
pifiols ; the Witch of Endor, as it is called, within three elipfes of pifiols ; the back¬ 
bone of a whale in carbines ; a fiery ferpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayonets, &c. 
But nothing looks more beautiful and magnificent than the four lofty wreathed columns 
formed with pifiols in the middle of the room, which feem to fupport it. They Ihew 
us all'o fome other arms, which are only remarkable for the ufe they have been put to; 
as the two fwords of ftate, carried before the Pretender when he invaded Scotland in 
the year 1715; and the arms taken from the Spaniards who landed in Scotland, in the 
year 1719, See. 

The fmall arms were placed in this beautiful order by one Mr. Harris, originally 
a blackfmith, who was properly the forger of his own fortune, having raifed himfelf 
by his merit: He had a place or penfion granted him by the government for this piece 
of fervice in particular, which he richly deferved, no nation in Europe being able to 
Ihew a magazine of fmall arms fo good in their kind, and fo ingeniouily difpoled. In 
the place where the armoury now Hands was formerly a bowling green, a garden, and 
* fome 
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fome buildings, which were demoliflied to make room for the grand arfenal I have beta 

deferibing. , .. , . 

In the horfe-armoury the moll remarkable things are fome of the Engufh kings on 
horfeback in compleat armour, among which the chief are Edward III. Henries V. and 
VII. King Charles I. and II. and King William, and a fuit of filver armour, faid to be¬ 
long to lohn of Gaunt, feven feet and a half high. Here alfo they Ihew us the armour 
of the Lord Kingfale, with the fword he took from the French general, which gamed 
him the privilege of being covered in the king*s prefence, which his poflerity enjoy to 

this day. _ _ 

The office of ordnance is in the Tower, with the feveral apartments of the ofheers 

that belong to it, who have the direction of all the arms, ammunition, artillery, ma¬ 
gazines, and (lores of war in the kingdom. 

The White Tower is a lofty, fquare. Hone building, with a turret at each angle, 
(landing on the declivity of the hill, a little below the armoury, and difengaged from 
the other buildings, where fome thoufand barrels of powder were formerly kept; but 
great part of the publick magazine of powder is now diftributed in the feveral yards and 
(lore-houfes belonging to the government, as at Woolwich, Chatham, Portfmouth, 
Plymouth, &c. to prevent accidents, I prefume; for (hould fuch a prodigious quantity 
of powder take fire, it mud be of fatal confequence to the city, as well as the Tower. 
The main guard of the Tower, with the lodgings of the officers, are on the cad fide of 

this building. „ 

In the chapel of the White Tower, ufually called Cacfar’s Chapel, and in a large 
room adjoining on the ead fide thereof, fixty-four foot long, and thirty-one broad, are 
kept many ancient records, fuch as privy-feals in feveral reigns, bills, anfwers, and de- 
pofitions in chancery, in the reigns of QueenElizabeth, King James I. and King Charles I. 
writs of dijiringas, fuperfedeas , de excommunicato capiendo , and other writs relating to 
the courts of law; but the records of the greated importance are lodged in the Tower 
called Wakefield Tower, confiding of datute-rolls from the 6th of Edward I. to the 


8th of Edward III. 

Parliament-rolls beginning anno 5 of Edward II. and ending with the reign of Ed¬ 
ward IV. 

Patent-rolls beginning anno 3 of John, and ending with the reign of Edward IV. 
In thefe are contained grants of offices, lands, tenements, temporalities, &c. paffing 
under the great feal. 

Charter-rolls, from the id of King John, to the end of Edward IV. in which are 
inrollments of grants, and confirmations of liberties and privileges to cities and towns 
corporate, and to private perfons, as markets, fairs, free warren, common of padure, 
waifs, drays, felons goods, &C. 

The foundations of abbies and priories, of colleges and fchools, together with lands 
and privileges granted to them. 

The patents of creation of noblemen. 

Clofe rolls, from the 6th of King John, to the end of Edward IV. in which are writs 
of various kinds, but more efpecially on the back of the roll are entered the writs of 
fummons to parliament, both to the lords and commons, and of the bifltops and in¬ 
ferior clergy to convocations: There are alio proclamations, and inrollments of deeds 
between party and party. 

French rolls, beginning anno 1. of Edward II. and ending with Edward IV. in which 
are leagues and treaties with the kings of France,' and other matters relating to that 
kingdom. 
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Scotch rolls, containing tranfa&ions with that kingdom. 

Home, touching the affairs of that fee. 

Vafcon rolls, relating to Gafcoign. 

There are alfo other rolls and records of different natures. 

In this tower are alfo kept the inquifitions pojl mortem , from the iff year of King 
Henry III. to the 3d year of Richard III. 

The inquifitions ad quod damnum, from the iff of Edward II. to the end of Henry V. 

Writs of fummons, and returns to parliament, from the reign of Edward I. to the 
17th of Edward IV. 

Popes bulls, and original letters from foreign princes. 

All which were put into order, and fecured in excellent wainfcot preffes, by order of 
the houfe of peers, in the year 1719 and 1720. Attendance is given at this office, 
and fearches may be made from feven o'clock in the morning to eleven, and from one 
to five in the afternoon, unlefs in December, January and February, when the office 

open only from eight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four, except 
Jioly-days. 

The next office I fliall mention is the Mint, where, at prefent, all the money in the 
kingdom is coined : This makes a confiderable ftreet in the Tower, wherein are apart- 
ments for the officers belonging to it. The principal officers are, 1. The warden, 
who receives the gold and filver bullion, and pays the full value for it, the charge 
being defrayed by a fmall duty on wines. 2. The mailer and worker, who takes the 
bullion from the warden, caufes it to be melted, delivers it to the moneyers, and when 
it is minted receives it from them again. 3. The comptroller, who fees that the 
money be made according to the juft affize, overlooks the officers, and controlls them. 

4. The affay-mafter, who fees that the money be according to the ftandard of finenefs. 

5. The auditor, who takes the accounts, and makes them up. 6. The furveyor- 
general, who takes care that the finenefs be not altered in the melting. And, 7. The 
weigher and teller. 

The Jewel-office, where the regalia are repofited, ftands near the eaft end of the 
Armoury. A lift is ufually given to thofe who come daily to fee thefe curiofities in the 
Jewel-houfe, a copy whereof follows, viz. 

A lijl of his Majejly*s regalia , bejides plate , and other rich things , at the Jewel-houfe in 

the Tower of London. 

1. The imperial crown, which all the kings of England have been crowned with, 
ever fince Edward the Confeffor’s time. 

2. The orb, or globe, held in the king’s left hand at the coronation; on the top of 
which is a jewel near an inch and half in height. 

3. r I he royal feepter with the crofs, which has another jewel of great value under it. 

4. The feepter with the dove, being the emblem of peace. 

5 St. Edward s ftaft, all beaten gold, carried before the king at the coronation. 

6. A rich falt-fellar of ftate, the figure of the Tower, ufed on the king’s table at the 
coronation. 

7. Curtana, or the fword of mercy, borne between the two fwords of juftice, the 
fpiritual and temporal, at the coronation. 

8 . A noble filver font, double gilt, that the kings and royal family were chriftenedin. 

9. A large filver fountain, prefented to King Charles II. by the town of Plymouth. 

10. Queen Anne’s diadem, or circlet which her majefty wore in proceeding to her 

coronation. ° 

1 x. The coronation-crown made for the late Queen Mary. 
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12. The rich crown of date that his majedy wears on his throne in parliament, in 
which is a large emerald feven inches round, a pearl the fined in the world, and a ruby 
of inedimable value. 

13. A globe and fcepter made for the late Queen Mary. 

14. An ivory fcepter with a dove, made for the late King James’s queen. 

15. The golden fpurs and the armllas that are worn at the coronation. 

There is all'o an apartment in the Tower where noble pril'oners ufed to be confined,, 
but of late years fome of lefs quality have been fent thither. 

The Tower where the lions and other favage animals are kept is on the right hand, 
on the outfide the ditch, as we enter the fortrefs. Thefe confid of lions, leopards, 
tygers, eagles, vultures, and fuch other wild creatures as foreign princes or fea-officers 
have prefented to the Britilh kings and queens. 

Not far from the Tower ftands London-Bridge. This bridge has nineteen arches 
befides the draw-bridge, and is built with hewn done, being one thoufand two hundred 
feet in length, and feventy four in breadth, whereof the houfes built on each fide take 
up twenty-feven feet, and the dreet between the houfes twenty feet there being only 
three vacancies about the middle of the bridge where there are no houfes, but a low 
done wall, with an iron pallifade, through which is a fine view of the (hipping and 
vefiels in the river. This dreet over the bridge is as much thronged, and has as brilk 
a trade as any dreet in the city ; and the perpetual pafiage of coaches and carriages 
makes it troublefome walking on it, there being no pods to keep ofi carriages, as in 
other dreets. The middle vacancy was left for a draw-bridge, which ufed formerly to 
be drawn up when {flipping pafled that way ; but no vefiels come above the bridge at this 
day but fuch as can drike their mads, and pafs under the arches. Four of the arches 
on the north fide of the bridge are now taken up with mills and engines, that raife the 
water to a great height, for the fupply of the city : This brings in a large revenue, 
which, with the rents of the houfes on the bridge, and other houfes and lands that be¬ 
long to it, are applied as far as is neceflary to the repair of it, by the officers appointed 
for that fervice, who are, a comptroller and two bridge-maders, with their fubordinate 
officers : And in fome years, it is faid, not lefs than three thoufand pounds are laid 
out in repairing and fupporting this mighty fabrick, though it be never differed to run 
much to decay. 

I come next to deferibe that circuit of ground which lies without the walls, but 
within the freedom and jurifdiction of the city of London : And this is bounded by a 
line, which begins at Temple-bar, and extends itfelf by many turnings and windings 
through part of Shear-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, by the Rolls-liberty, &c. into 
Holborn, almod againd Gray’s-Inn-lane, where there is a bar (confiding of polls, 
rails, and a chain) ufually called Holborn bars; from whence it palfes with many 
turnings and windings by the fouth end of Brook-dreet, Furnival’s-lnn, Leather-lane, 
the fouth-end of Hatton-garden, Ely-houfe, Field-lane, and Chick-lane, to the com¬ 
mon-fewer ; then to Cow-crofs, and fo to Smithfield-bars; from whence it runs with 
feveral windings between Long-lane and Charterhoufe-lane to. Gofwell-ftreet,. and fo up 
that dreet northward to the Bars. 

From thefe Bars in Gofweli-dreet, where the manor of Finfbury begins, the line ex¬ 
tends by Golden-lane to the pods and chain in Whitecrofs-dreet, and from thence to 
the pods and chain in Grub-dreet; and then runs through Ropemakers-alley to the 
pods and chain in the highway from Moorgate, and from thence by the north fide of 
Moorfields $ after which it runs northwards to Nortonfalgate, meeting with the bars 
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in Bifhopfgate-ftrect, and from thence runs eaftward into Spittlefields, abutting all 
along upon Nortonfalgate. 

From Nortonfalgate it returns fouthwards by Spittlefields, and then fouth-eaft by- 
Wentworth-llreet, to the bars in Whitechapel: From hence it inclines more fouthdrly 
to the Little IVlinories and Goodman’s-fields; from whence it returns weftward to the 
ports and chain in the Minories, and fo on more wefterly till it comes to London-wall, 
abutting on the Tower-liberty, and there it ends. The ground comprehended betwixt 
this line and the city-wall, contains about three hundred acres. 

There is no wall or fence, as has been hinted already, to feparatethe freedom of the 
city from that part of the town which lies in the county of Middlefex, only ports and 
chains at certain places, and one gate at the weft end of Flect-ftreet, which goes by the 
name of Temple-bar. 

This gate refembles a triumphal arch : It is built of hewn-ftone, each fide being 
adorned with four pilafters, their entablature, and an arched pediment of the Corin¬ 
thian order. The intercolumns are niches replenifhed ; thofe within the Bar towards 
the eaft, with the figures of King James I. and his queen ; and thofe without the Bar, 
with the figures of King Charles I. and King Charles II. It is enriched alfo with 
cornucopias , and has two larye cartouches , by way of fupporters to the whole ; and on 
the infide of the gate is the following infcription, viz. “ Eretted in the year 1670, 
Sir Samuel Starling, mayor: continued in the year 1671, Sir Richard Ford, lord- 
mayor: and finifhed in the year 1672, Sir George Waterman, lord-mayor.” 

The city is divided into twenty-fix wards or governments, each having its peculiar 
officers, as alderman, common-council, &c. But all are fubjeft to the lord-mayor, 
the fupreme magiftrate of this great metropolis. Of each of thefe wards take the fol¬ 
lowing account. 

1. Portfoken ward, is fituate without Aldgate, the mod eafterly ward belonging 
to the city ; and extends from Aldgate eaftward to the bars. The chief ftreets and 
places comprehended in it, are part of Whitechapel-ftreet, the Minories, Houndfditch, 
and the weft fide of Petticoat-lane. 

Whitechapel is a handfome broad ftreet, by which we enter the town from the eaft. 
The fouth fide, or great part of it, is taken up by butchers who deal in the wholefale 
way, felling whole carcafes of veal, mutton, and lamb (which come chiefly out of 
Effex) to the town butchers. On the north fide are a great many good inns, and 
feveral confiderable tradefmen’s houfes, who ferve the eaft part of England with fuch 
goods and merchandize as London affords. On the fouth fide is a great market for 
hay three times a week. 

Tower ward extends along the Thames from the Tower on the eaft almoft to 
Billinfgate on the weft, and that part of the Tower itfelf which lies to the weftward of 
the White Tower is held by fome to be within this ward. The principal ftreets and 
places contained in it are Great Tower-ftreet, part of Little Tower-ftreet and Tower- 
bill, part of Thames-ftreet, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, Seething-lane, St. Olave Hart- 
ftreet, Idle-lane, St. Dunftan’s-hill, Harp-lane, Water-lane, and Bear-lane, with the 
courts and alleys that fall into them. 

Great Tower-hill lies on the outfide of the Tower-ditch towards the north-weft. 

Upon this hill is a fcafibld erefted, at the charge of the city, for the execution of 
noble offenders imprifoned in the Tower, (after fentence paffed upon them.) 

The names of the keys or wharfs lying on the Thames fide in this ward between the 
Tower and Billinfgate, are Brewer’s-key, Chefter-kev, Galley-key* Wool-key, Por- 
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ter’s-kev, Cuftom-houfe-key, Great Bear-key, Little Bear-key, Wiggmg’s-key, Ralph’s- 
key. Little Dice-key, Great Dice-key, and Smart’s-key, of which, next to the Cuftom- 
houfe-key, Bear-keys are the mod confiderable, there being one of the greateft markets 
in England for wheat and other kinds of grain, brought hither by coafting vefl'els. 

The publick buildings in this ward (befides the weftern part of the 'lower above- 
mentioned to be within the city) are the Cuftom-houfe, Clothworkers’-hall, B.ikers’- 
hall, and the three parifh churches of Alhallows Barking, St. Olave, Hart-ftreet, and 
St. Dunftan’s in the Eaft. 

The Cuftom-houfe is fituated on the north fide of the Thames between the Tower 
and Billinfgate ; confiding of two floors, in the uppermoft of which, in a wainfeotted 
magnificent room, almoft the whole length of the building, and fifteen feet in height, 
fit the commiflioners of the cuftoms, with their under officers and clerks. The length 
of this edifice is an hundred and eighty-nine feet, and the general breadth twenty-feven, 
but at the weft end it is fixty feet broad. It is built of brick and ftone, and covered 
with lead, being adorned with the upper and lower orders of architecture. 

Aldgate, or Ealdgate ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are Aldgate- 
ftreet, Berry-ftreet, part of St. Mary Axe, part of Leadenhall-ftreet, part of Lime- 
ftreet, Billiter-lane and Square, part of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ftreet, and Crutched- 


friars. 

The publick buildings in this ward are the African-houfe, the Navy-office, Bnck- 
layer’s-hall, the churches of St. Catharine Creechurch, St. James’s, Duke’s-place, St. 
Andrew Underlhaft, St. Catharine Coleman, and the Jews’ fynagogues. 

The Royal African-houfe is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet, near the 
eaft end of it. Here the affairs of the company are tranfacted ; but the houfe has 
nothing in it that merits a particular defeription. 

The Navy-office is fituated on the fouth fide of Crutched-friars, near Tower-hill, 
being a large well-built pile of buildings, and the offices for every branch of bufmefs 
relating to the navy admirably well difpofed. 

The Jews’ fynagogues are in Duke’s-place, where, and in that neighdourhood, many 
of that religion inhabit. The fynagogue ftands eaft and weft, as Chriftian churches 
ufually do : the great door is on the weft, within which is a long deik upon an afeent, 
railed above the floor, from whence the law is read. The eaft part of the fynagogue 
alfo is-railed in, and the places where the women fit inclofed with lattices ; the men lit 
on benches with backs to them, running eaft and weft; and there are abundance of 
fine branches for candles, befides lamps, efpecially in that belonging to the Portuguefe. 

4. Lime-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are part of Leadenhall- 
ftreet, and Leadenhall-market, part of Lime ftreet, and part of St. Mary Axe. 

Leadenhall-market, the fineft Ihambles in Europe, lies between Leadenhall-ftreet 
and Fenchurch-ftreet. Of the three courts or yards that it confifts of, the firft is that 
at the north-eaft corner of Gracechurch-ftreet, and opens into Leadenhall-ftreet. This 
court or yard contains in length from north to fouth 164 feet, and in breadth from eaft 
to weft bo feet: within this court or yard, round about the fame, are about ico 
Handing ftalls for butchers, for the felling of beef only, and therefore this court is 
called the beef market. Thefe ftalls are either under warehoules, or ffieltered from 
the weather by roofs over them. This yard is on Tuefdays a market for leather, to 
which the tanners refort; on Thurfdays the waggons from CoJchefter, and other 
parts, come with baize, &c. and the felmongers with their wool; and on Fridays it is 
a market for raw hides ; on Saturdays, for beef and other provifions. 

The fecond market-yard is called the Green-yard, as being once a green plot of 
ground; afterwards it was the city’s ftore-yard for materials for building and the like; 
vol. n. 11 - but 
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from call to weft, and 90 feet broad fom north to fouth : it hath in it 140 falls forjhe 
butchers, all covered over. In the middle of this Green-yard market from north to 
fouth is a row of (hops, with rooms over them, for fiffi mongers; and on the fouth 
fide and weft end arc houfes and ffiops alfo for fiffimongers. t ©wards the eaft en 0 
this yard is erefted a fair market-houfe, Handing upon columns, with vaults under- 
neathj and rooms above, with a bell-tower, and-a clock, and under it are butchers 
ftalls. 'i lie tenements round about this yard are for the moft pari inhabited by cook.s 
aiid victuallers; and in the paflages leading out of the ftreets into this market are fi h- 
mongers, poulterers, cheefemongers, and other traders m provihon. 

The third market belonging to Leadenhall is called the Herb-maiket, foi that herbs,, 
roots, fruit, &c. are only there fold. This market is about 140 feet fquare ; the weft, 
eaft, and north fides had walks round them, covered over for Ihelter and Handing 
upon columns; in which walks there were 23 ftalls for gardeners, with cellars under 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leadenhall, the Eaft-India-houfe, Pewterers’- 

hall, and Fletchers’-hall. T . , n 

Leadenhall is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet. It is a large ftone 
fabrick, confiftino-of three large courts or yards, as has been obferved already; part 
of it is at prefent a warehoufe, in the occupation of the Eaft-India company, where the 
fineft calicoes, and other curiofities of the eaftern part of the world, are repofited ; 
another part of it is a warehoufe for Colchefter baize, and is open every 1 hurfday and 
Friday. Here was alfo anciently a chapel, and a fraternity of 60 pnefts constituted 
to celebrate divine fervice every day to the market-people; but was diffolved with other 

religious focieties at the reformation. . , , 

On the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet alfo, and a little to the eaft ward of Leadenhall, 
Hands the Eaft-India Houfe, lately magnificently rebuilt, with a ftone front to the 
ftreet • but the front being very narrow, does not make an appearance anfwerable to- 
the grandeur of the houfe within, which ftands upon a great deal of ground, the offices 
and ftorehoufes admirably well contrived, and the publick hall and the committee 
room fcarce inferior to any thing of the like nature in the city. 

There is not one church in this ward at prefent. The officers of the ward are, an 
alderman, his deputy, four common-council men, four conftablcs, two fcavengers, 
fixteen for the wardmote inqueft, and a beadle. 

5. Biffiopfgate ward is divided into two parts, one within Bilhopfgate, and the other 

% Tflhe ilreets and places in this ward, within the gate, are, all Biffiopfgate-ftreet, 
part of Gracechurch-ftreet, all Great and Little St. Helen’s, all Crofby-fquare, all 
Camomile-ftreet, and a fmall part of Wormwood-ftreet, with feveral courts and 


alleys that fall into them. 

That part of this ward that lies without Biffiopfgate extends northwards as far as the 
bars, being the bounds of the city freedom on this fide. 

The principal ftreets and places in this ward, without the gate, are, Biffiopfgate- 
ftreet, Petty- 1 -ranee, Bethlem Court and Lane, and Devonffiire-fquare; befiaes which, 
there’are little courts and alleys without number between Bilhoplgate-ftreet and 
IVloor fields. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leatherfellers’-hall, Grelham-college, the 
churches of St. Botolph Bilhopfgate, St. Ethelburga, and St. Helen. 

London workhoufe, for the poor of the city of London, alfo ftands in this ward, 
juft without Bilhopfgate, being a long brick edifice four hundred feet in length, con- 
- J 8 filling 
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filling of feveral work-rooms and lodging-rooms for the vagrants and parifli children 
"brought thither, who are employed in fpinning wool and flax, in tewing, knitting, 
or winding filk, or making their cloaths or fhoes, and are taught to write, read, and 
call accompts. The grown vagrants brought here for a time only, are employed in 
walking, beating hemp, and picking oakhum, and have no more to keep them than 
they earn, unlefs they are fick ; and the boys are put out apprentices to feafaring men 
or artificers, at a certain age, and in the mean time have their diet, cloaths, phyfick, 
and other neceflarifes, provided for them by the houfe, which is fupported by private 
charities, by fums railed annually by the city, or by the labour of the children, which 
laft article produces fevcn or eight hundred pounds per annum. 

6 . Broad-ftreet ward contains part of "i hreadneedle-ftreet, Bartholomew-Iane, part 
of Prince’s flreet, part of Lothbury, part of Throgmorton-flreet, great part of Broad- 
ftr.et, Winchefter-flreet, Auftin-friars, part of VVorimvood-dreet, and part of London- 
wall-ftreet, with the courts and lanes running into them. 

r l he publick buildings in this ward are Carpenters’-hall, Drapers’-hall, Merchant- 
Taylors’-hall, the South-Sea-Houfe, the Pay-office, Alhallows on the Wall, St. Peter’s 
Poor, the Dutch church, St. Martin’s, St. Bennet’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Chrifto- 
piier’s, and the French church. 

The moll magnificent and beautiful edifice of the kind in this ward, and indeed in the 
city of London, is the South-Sea-IIoufe, lately erected at the north-call corner of 
1 hreadneedle-ftreet, near Biffiopfgate-ftreet, and over againft the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. It is built of ftone and brick. 

The feveral offices for tranfa&ing the bufinefs of this great company are admirably 
well difpofed; and the great hall for fales is no where to be paralleled, either in its 
dinienfions or ornaments, any more than the dining-room, galleries, and chambers 
above. 

7. Cornhill ward comprehends little more than the ftreet of the fame name, and 
fome little lanes and alleys that fall into it, as Caftle-alley, Sweeting’s or Swithin’s- 
alley, Freeman’s-yard, part of Finch-lane, Weigh-houfe-yard, Star-court, the north 
end ofBirching-lane, St. Michael’s-alley, Pope’s-head-alley, and Exchange-alley. 

Cornhill-ftreet may, in many refpetts, be looked upon as the principal ftreet of 
the city of London ; for here almoft all affairs relating to navigation and commerce are 
tranfatted; and here, all the bufinefs relating to the great companies and the Bank, 
are negotiated. 1 hia ftreet alfo is fituated near the centre of the city, and fome fay, 
•upon the higheft ground in it. It is fpacious, and well built with lofty houfes, four 
or five ftories high, inhabited by linen-drapers and other confiderable tradefmen, who 
deal by w holefale as well as retail, and adorned with the principal gate and front of the 
Royal Exchange. Here alfo it is laid the metropolitan church was fituated, when 
London was an archbifhoprick. 

Exchange alley, fo denominated from its being fituated on the fouth-fide of this 
ftreet, over againft the Royal Exchange, has long been famous for the great concourfe 
of merchants and commanders of {hips, and the bargains and contracts made there and 
in the two celebrated coffee-houfes in it, which go under the refpe&ive names of 
Jonathan’s and Garraway’s, where land, flocks, debentures, and merchandize, and 
every thing that has an exiftence in nature, is bought, fold, and transferred from one 
to another-, and many things contracted for, that fubftft only in the imagination of 
the parties. 

- The publick buildings in this ward are, the Royal-Exchange, and the churches of 
St. Peter and St. Michael. 
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The Royal-Exchange is fituated on the north fide of Cornhill, about the middle of 
the ftreet, forming an oblong openfquare, the infide whereof is an hundred and forty- 
four feet in length from ealt to well, and an hundred and fcventeen in breadth fiom 
north to fouth; the area fixty-one fquare poles, on every fide whereof is a noble 
piazza or cloifter, confilting of twenty-eight columns and arches that fupport the 
galleries above. 

The length of the building on the outfide is two hundred and three feet, the breadth 
an hundred and feventy-one, and the height fifty-fix. On the front towards Cornhill 
alfo is a noble piazza, confiding of ten pillars ; and another on the oppofite fide next 
Threadneedle-ftreet, of as many ; and in the middle of each a magnificent gate: oyer 
the Cornhill gate is a beautiful tower, an hundred and feventy-eight feet high, fur- 
nilhed with twelve froall bells for chimes $ and underneath the piazzas are capacious 
cellars, which ferve for warehoufes. 

The whole building is of Portland ftone, ruftick work; above the arches the inward 
piazza is an entablament, with fine enrichments j and on the cornifli a range of pilafters, 
with entablature, and a fpacious compafs pediment in the middle of the corners of each 
of the four fides. Under the pediment on the north fide, are the king’s arms j on 
the fouth, thofe of the city j and on the eaft, the arms of Sir Thomas Greftiam. And 
under the pediment on the weft fide, the arms of the company of mercers, with their 
refpeCtive enrichments. The intercolumns of the upper range are twenty-four niches, 
nineteen of which are filled with the ftatuesof the kings and queens regent of England, 
ftanding ereCt with their robes and regalia, except that of King James II. and King 
George II. which are habited like the Casfars. 

On the fouth fide are feven niches, of which four are filled, viz. 

i. The moft eafterly figure, which has this infeription in gold letters, Edvardus 
Primus Rex, Anno Dom. 1272. 2. Weftward, Edvardus III. Rex , Anno Dom. 1329. 

3. Henricus V. Rex , Anno Domini 1412. 4. Hbiricus VI. Rex, Anno Domini 1422. 

On the weft fide five niches, four of which are filled, viz. 

1. Under the moft foutherly figures is fubferibed in gold letters, Edvardus IV. Rex , 
Anno Domini 1460. 2. Northward (the crown pendant over his head ) Edvardus V. 

Rex, Anno Domini 1483. 3. Henricus VII. Rex , Anno Domini 1487. 4. Henricus VIII. 

Rex, Anno Domini »5o8. 

On the north fide feven niches are filled, viz. 

1. The moft wefterly, fubferibed in golden characters, Edvardus VI. Rex, Anno 
Domini 1547. 2. Maria Regina , Anno Domini 1553. 3. Elizabeth a Regina, Anno 
Domini 1558. 4. Is fubferibed, SereniJJim* & Potentifjhn' Princip* Jacobo Prim , Mag. 
Brit* Fran ’ is? Hibern * Reg. Fid. Defenfori , Societas Pannitonforum pofuit, A. D. 1684. 
5. F.IKX1N BA2IAIKH SereniJJimi is? Religiojijfimi Principis Caroli Primi, Anglia, Scotia, 
Francia is? Hibernia Regis, Fidei Defenforis ; Bis Martyris (in Corpore is? Ejjigie) Impiis 
Rebellium Manibus , ex hoc loco deturbata is? confratta. Anno Dom. 1647. Rejlituta is? 
hie demum collocata. Anno Dom. 1683. Gloria Martyr 'd qui tefregcre Rebelles non potuere 
ipfum quern voluere Dcum. 6. Carolus Sccundus, Rex, Anno Domini 1648. 7. Jacobus II. 

Rex, Anno Domini 1685. 

On the eaft fide five niches, one of which is vacant, the other filled, viz. 

1. The moft northerly contains two ftatues, viz. of King William and Queen Mary, 
fubfcribed Gulielmus III. Rex, is? Maria II. Regina, A. D. 1688. S. P. Q. Loadin' 
Optim* Principibus, P. C. ) 695. 2. Anna Regina Dei Gratia Mag. Britan * Francia 

is? Hibernia, 1701. 3. George I. inferibed Georgius D. G. Magna Britan ' Francia is? 

Hibernia Rex, Anno Dom . 1714. S. jP. Q. L. 4. Southerly, the ftatue of King George II. 
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m the habiliment of a Caffar, wreathed on the head* and a battoon or truncheon 
in his hand, little differing from that of Charles II. in the center of the area, only in 
looking northward; infcribed Georgius II. D. G. Mag. Brit. Fra. iff Hib. Rex, Annt 

Dom. 1727. S-. P.Q. L. .... 1 • u 

On the four fxdes of the piazza within the Exchange, are twenty-eight niches, whicn 

are all vacant yet, except one near the north-weft angle, where is the tiguie of Sir 
Thomas Grelham. The piazza itfelf is paved with black and white marble, and the 
court, or area, pitched with pebbles; in the middle whereof is the ftatue oi King 
Charles II. in a Roman* habit* with a battoon in his hand,, erected on a marble pedeltal 
about eight feet high, and looking fouthward * on which fide of the pedeftal, under 
an imperial crown, wings, trumpets of fame, feepter and fword, palm branches, &g. 
are thefe words infcribed, viz. # 

Carolo IL Ctefari Britannico, Patrhz Patri , Regum Optimo ClementiJJimo AugufttJJimr*> 
Generis Humani Deliciis , Utriufq; Fortune? Vittorio Pads Europee Arbilro* Marium 
Domino , acVindici Sociefatis Mcreatorum Adventur* Anglia , qua per CCCC jam prope 
Annos Regia benignitate floret , Fidei hitemerata Iff Gratitudinis aterna hoc Tedimonium 
venerabunda pofuit , Anno Salutis Humana 1 684. 

On the weft fide of the pedeftal is neatly cut in relievo, the figure of a cupid re- 
pofing his right hand on a fliield containing the arms of England and hranee quartered*, 
and in his left hand a rofe. 

On the north fide are the arms of Ireland on a fhield, fupportedby a cupid. 

On the eaft fide the arms of Scotland, with a cupid holding a thiftle, all in relievo. 
The inner piazza and court are divided into feveral ftations, or walks, where the 
merchants of the refpe£tive nations, and thofe who have bufinefs with them, affemble 
diftin&ly ; fo that any merchant or commander of a veflel is readily found, if it b« 
known to what country he trades. The feveral walks are deferibed in the following 
ground-plot of the Exchange. 
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Near the fouth gate is a fpacious ftaircafe, and near the north gate another, that 
lead up to the galleries, on each fide whereof are (hops for milliners and other trades, 
•to the number of near two hundred, which brought in a good revenue at firft, nothing 
being thought falhionable that was not purchafed there; but the milliners are now dif- 
•perfed all over the town, and the (hops in the Exchange almo(l deferted. 

8. Langbourn ward, fo called of a bntrnc, or brook, that had its fource in it, and 
run down" Fenchurch-ftreet, contains thefe principal ftreets ; part of Lombard-ftreet, 
part of Fenchurch-ftreet, part of Lime-ftreet, and part of Gracechurch-ftreet; with 
part of the courts, lanes, and alleys in them, particularly White-hart-court, Exchange- 
alley, Sherbourn-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, 
Rood-lane, C.ullum-court, Philpot-Iane, and Braben-court. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the Pod-office, Ironmongers’-hall, Pewterers- 
hall ; the churches of Allhallows Lombard-dreet, St. Edmund’s Lombard-dreet, St. 
Mary Woolnoth, St. Bionis Backchurch, and St. Allhallows Staining. 

The Poll office is fituated on the fouth fide of Lombard dreet, near Stocks-market. 
It was the dwelling-houfe of Sir Robert Vyner, in the reign of King Charles If. The 
principal entrance is out of Lombard-dreet, through a great gate and paflage that leads 
into a handfome paved court, about which are the feveral offices for receiving and 
distributing letters, extremely well contrived. 

Letter's and packets are difpatched from hence every Monday to France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, and the Downs. 

Every Tuefday to the United Netherlands, Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, and 
to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Every Wednesday to Kent only, and the Downs. 

Every Thuriday to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all parts of England and 
Scotland. 

Every Friday to the Auftrian and United Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and to Kent and the Downs. 

Every Saturday to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The pod goes alfo every day to thofe places where the court refides, as alfo to the 
ufual Rations and rendezvous of his majefty’s fleet, as the Downs, Spithead, and to 
Tunbridge during the feafon for drinking the waters, &c. 

Letters and packets are received from all parts of England and Scotland, except 
Wales, every Monday, Wednefday, and Friday j from Wales every Monday and 
Friday; and from Kent and the Downs every day. 

Ilis majefty keeps conftantly, for the tranfport of the faid letters and packets, in 
times of peace. 

Between England and France, three packet-boats; Spain, one in a fortnight; Por¬ 
tugal, one ditto; Flanders, two packet-boats j Holland, three packet-boats} Ireland, 
three packet-boats. 

And at Deal, two packet-boats for the Downs. 

Not to mention the extraordinary packet-boats in time of war with France and 
Spain, to the Leeward I (lands, &c. 

A letter containing a whole flieet of paper is conveyed 80 miles for 3 d. and two 
(beets 6 d. and an ounce of letters but u. And above 80 miles a fingle letter is 4J. a 
double letter 8 d. and an ounce u. <\d. 

9. Billingfgate ward is bounded by Langbourn ward towards the north, by Tower- 
flreet ward on the eaft, by the river Thames on the fouth, and by Bridge waid within 
on the weft, lhe principal ftreets and places in this ward are, Thames-ftreet. Little 
Eaftcheap, Pudding-lane, Botolph-lane, Love-lane, St. Mary-hill, and Rood-lane. 
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The wharfs, or keys, as they lie on the Thames-fide from eaft to weft, are Smart’s 
key, Billingfgate, Little Somer’s key, Great Somer’s key, Botolph wharf, Cox’s key, 
and Frelh wharf, which laft is the next key to the Bridge ; of which Billingfgate is 
much the moft reforted to. It is a kind of fquare dock,, or inlet, having keys on three 
fides of it, to which the veffels lie clofe while they are unloading. By a ftatute of the 
icth and nth of William III. it was ena&ed, ‘ That Billingfgate fliould be a free 
market for fifli every day in the week, except Sundays: That a filhing veflel fliould 
pay no other toll or duty than the act prefcribes,. via. every falt-fifli veflel, for ground- 
age, 8 d.per diem, and icd. per voyage ; a lobfter boat 2 d. a day groundage, and i 3 d. 
the voyage; every dogger boat, or fmack with fea-fifh, 2 d. per diem groundage, and 
1 2,d. the voyage ; every oyfter veflel id. a-day groundage, and a halfpenny per bufliel 
metage. And that it fliould be lawful for any perfon, who fliould buy fifli in the faid 
market, to fell the fame in any other market or place in London, or elfewhere, by 
retail.’ And becaufe the fiflnnongers ufed to buy up great part of the filh at Billingf¬ 
gate, and then divide the fame among themfelves, in order to fet an extravagant price 
upon them, it was ena&ed, * That no perfon fliould buy, or caufe to be bought, in the 
« faid market, of Billingfgate, any quantity of filh, to be divided by lot among the fifti- 

* mongers, or other perfons, with an intent to fell them afterwards by retail; and that 
*• no fiftimonger fliould buy any more than for his own ufe, on pain of 20/.’ And by 
the 6th Anna it was enabled, * That no perfon fliould buy fifli at Billingfgate to fell 

* again in the fame market; and that none but fifliermen, their wives, or fervants, 
« fliould fell filh by retail at Billingfgate; and that none fliould buy or fell fifli-there 

* before the ringing of the market-bell.’ 

The publick buildings in this ward are Butchers’-hall, and the churches of St. Mary 
Hill, St. Margaret Pattons, and St. George in Botolph-lane. 

10. Bridge ward within contains London-bridge, New Fifli-flreet, Gracechurch- 
ftreet as far as Fenchurch-ftreet, Thames-ftreet from Fifli-flreet to the Old-fwan, part 
of St. Martin’s-lane, part of St. Michael’s-lane, and part of Crooked-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are I.ondon-bridge, the Monument, Fiflnnongers’- 
ball, and the churches of St. Magnus and St. Bennet Gracechurch-ftreet. 

The Monument ftands on the weft fide of Filh-ftreet-hill, a little to the northward 
of the Bridge, and was ereded by the legiflative authority, in memory of the fire anno 
1666, and wasdefigned by Sir Chriftopher Wren. It has a fluted column, *02 feet 
high from the ground; thegreateft diameter of the (haft 15 feet, and the plinth, or 
lowed part of the pedeftal, 28 feet fquare, and 40 feet high ; the whole being of 
Portland ftone, except the ftair-cafe within, which is of black marble, containing 34 ^ 
fteps, ten inches and an half broad, and fix inches deep ; and a balcony on the outfide 
32 feet from the top, on which is a gilded flame. The front of the pedeftal, towards 
the w'eft, contains a reprefentation of the fire, and the refurredion of the prefent city 
out of the ruins of the former. 

11. Candlewick or Cannon-ftreet ward contains part of Great Eaftcheap, part of 
Candlewick now called Cannon-ftreet, part of Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, St. 
Clement’s-lane, S'. Michael’s-lane, Crooked-lane, St. Martin's-lane, St. Lawrence- 
Poultney-lane, with the courts and alleys that fall into them. 

In Cannon-ftreet is that remarkable ftone called I.ondon-ftone, which has remained 
fixed in the ground many hundred years, but for what end is uncertain ; though fup- 
pofed by fome to be the place from whence the Romans began to compute the number 
of miles anciently to any part of the kingdom. 

12. Walbrook \yard contains the beft part of Walbrook, part of Buck'erfbury, the 
eaft end of Budge-row, the north end of Dowgate, part of Cannon-ftreet, moft of 

Swithin’s* 
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Swithin’s-lane, mod of Bearbinder-lane, part of Bufh-iane, part of Suffolk-lane, part of 
Green-lattice-lane, and part of Abchurch-lane, with feveral courts and lanes that fall 

U1 StockT-market confifts of a pretty largo fquare, having Cornhill and Lombard-ftreet 
on the nort’n-eaft, the Poultry on the north-weft, and Walbrook on the fouth eaft. 
Before the fire it was a market chiefly for filh and flefh, and afterwards for fruit and gar- 

In this market Sir Robert Vyner, bart. and alderman, erected a marble equeftiiait 
ftatue of King Charles H. ftanding on a pedeftal eighteen feet high, and trampling on 
his enemies.* 

The publick buildings in this ward are Salters’-hall, the churches of St. Swithin and 

St. Stephen Walbrook. . . , n .... _ 

i Dowgate or Downgate ward, fo called from the principal-ftreet, which has a lteep 
defeent or fall into the Thames, contains part of Thames-ftreet, part of St. Lawrence- 
Poultney-hill, part of Duxford-lane, part of Suffolk lane, part of Bufh-iane, phrt of 
Dowgate hill, Checquer-yard, Elbow lane, and Cloak-lane; and the fouthward of 
Thames-ftreet, Old Swan-lane, Cole-harbour, Alhailows-lane, Campion-lane, Fnars- 
lane, Cozens-lane, Dowgate -dock, and the Steel-yard. 

The publick buildings in thisjward are Tallow-chandlers’-hall, Skinners’-Hall, Innhold¬ 
ers’-hall, Plumbers’-hall, Joiners'-hall, Watermens’-hall, and the church of Alhallows 
the Great. 

14. Vintry ward (which was fo called from the wine-merchants who landed and fold 
their wines here) contains part of Thames-ftreet, New Queen-ftreet, Garlick hill, Col¬ 
lege-hill, and St. Thomas-Apoftles. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Vintners’-hall, Cutlers'-hall, the churches of 
St. Michael Royal, and St. James Garlick-hill. 

Vintners’-hall is fituated on the fouth-fide of Thames-ftreet, between Queen-ftreet and 
Garlick-hill, being built on three fides of a quadrangle fronting the ftreet. The rooms 
are large, finely wainfeoted and carved, particularly the magnificent ikreen at the eaft-end 
of the great hall, which is adorned with two columns, their entablature and pediment; 
and on acroters are placed the figure of Bacchus between l'everal Fames, with other em- 
bellifltments ; and they have a garden backwards towards the Thames. 

15. Cordwainers’-ftreet ward, fo called from the cordwainers (Ihoemakers) curriers, 
and other dealers in leather that inhabited that part of the town anciently, includes Bow- 
lane, New Oueen-ftreet, Budge-row, Tower-royal-ftreet, Little St. Thomas Apoftles, . 
Pancras-lane, a fmall part of Watling-ftreet, a little part of Bafing-lane, and St. Sythe’s- 
lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are the church of St. Anthony, St. Mary Alder¬ 
inary, and St. Mary-le-Bow. 

16. Cheap ward. The principal ftreets and places in this ward are Cheapfide, the 
Poultry, part of Honey-lane market, part of the Old-Jewry, part of Bucklerfbury, part 
of Pancras-lane, part of Queen-ftreet, all Ironmonger-lane, King-ftreet, and St/Law¬ 
rence lane, and part of Cateaton-ftreet, part of Bow-lane, and all Guildhall. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Guildhall, Mercers’-chapel and hall, Gro- 
ccrs’-hall, the Poultry-compter, the churches of St. Mildred Poultry, and St. Lawrence 
Jewry. 


• Thin market has f.'.icc been removed to Fleet-ditch, and a grand manlion-houfe for the lord-mayor ij 
sow ercfiiug on tits ground where Stocks-market was then kept, at the expence o.f the city. 


Guildhall, 
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Guildhall, the town-houfe of this great city, (lands at the north end of King ftreet, and 
is a large handfome ftrufture, built with (lone, anno 1 666 , the old hall having been def- 
troyed by the fire in i666 . By a large portico on the fouth fide we enter the principal 
room, properly called the hall, being 153 feet in length, forty eight in breadth, and 
fifty five in height: on the right hand, at the upper end is the ancient court of the huf- 
tings, at the other end of the hall oppofite to it are the (heriffs-courts. The roof of the 
infide is flat, divided into pannels; the walls on the north and fouth fides adorned with 
four demy pillars of the Gothic order, painted white, and veined with blue, the capitals 
gilt with gold, and the arms finely depicted in their proper colour, viz. at the eaft the 
arms of St. Edward the confefl'or, and of the Kings of England the (liield and crofs of St. 
George. At the weft end the arms of the Confeffor, thofe of England and France 
quarterly, and the arms of England. On the fourteen demy pillars (above the capital) 
are the king’s arms, the arms of London, and the arms of the twelve companies. At 
the eaft end are the King’s arms carved between the portraits of the late Oueen, at the 
foot of an arabathram, under a rich canopy northward, and thofe of King WiHiam and 
Queen Mary fouthward, painted at full length. The inter-columns are painted in imi¬ 
tation of porphyry, and embeliifhed with the portraitures, painted in full proportion, of 
eighteen judges, which were there put up by the city, in gratitude for their fignal fervice 
done in determining differences between landlord and tenant (without the expence of 
law-fuits) in rebuilding this city, purfuant to an aft of parliament, after the fire, in 

j 666 . 

Thofe on the fouth fide are. Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale, Sir Richard Rainsford, Sir Edward Turner, Sir Thomas Tyrrel, Sir John 
Archer, Sir William Morton. 

On the north fide are. Sir Robert Atkins, Sir John Vaughan, Sir Francis North, Sir 
Thomas Twifden, Sir Chriftopher Turner, Sir William Wild, Sir Hugh Windham. 

At the weft end, Sir William Ellis, Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Timothy Littleton. 

And in the lord mayor’s court (which is adorned with fleak ftone and other painting 
and gilding, and alfo the figures of the four cardinal virtues) are the portraits of Sir 
Samuel Brown, Sir John Kelynge, Sir Edward Atkins, and Sir William Windham, all 
(as thofe above) painted in full proportion in their fcarlet robes as judges. 

The late Queen Anne, in December 1706, gave the city 26 ftandards, and 63 colours, 
to be put up in this hall, that were taken from the French and Bavarians at the battle 
of Ramillies the preceding fummer; but there was found room only for 4 6 colours, 19 
ftandards, and the trophy of a kettle drum of the eleftor of Bavaria’s. The colours 
over the Queen’s pifture are mod efteemed, on account of their being taken from the 
firft battalion of French guards. 

From the hall we afcend by nine ftone fteps to the mayor’s court, council chamber, 
and the reft of the apartments of the houfe, which, notwithftanding it may not be equal 
to the grandeur of the city, is very well adapted to the ends it was defigned for, namely 
lor holding the city courts, for the election of (hcriffs and other officers, and for the 
entertainment of princes, minifters of (late, and foreign ambaffadors, on their grand fef- 

17. Coleman-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets in this ward are the Old Jewry, part 

or Lothbury, Colemen-ftreet, part of London-wall, and all the lower part of Moorfields 
without the walls. 

are Bethlem or Bedlam hofpital, Founders-hall, Armourcrs- 
Olave Jewry, St. Margaret Lothbury, and St. Stephen Cole- 


I he publick buildings 
hall, the churches of St. 
man-ftreet. 
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New Bethlem, or Bedlam, is fituated at the fouth end of Moorfields, juft without 
the wall the ground being formerly part of the town ditch, and gianted by tie city o 
the governors of the hofpital of Old Bethlem, which had been appropHated for theye^ 
ceptfon of lunaticks, but was found too {Irak to contain the people brought thither, and 

The 1 prefent cdifkJcaUed New Bedlam was begun to be erefted anno 1675, and fi- 
niflied the following year. It is built of brick and ftone>the wings at each end, and the 
portico, being each of them adorned with four pilafters, entablature and circular pe i- 
mentofthe Corinthian order: Under the pediment are the Kings arms, enriched with 
feltoons: and between the portico and each of the laid wings is a triangular pediment, 
with the arms of the city ; and on a pediment over the gate the figures of two lunaticks, 
exquifitely carved. The front of this magnificent hoipital is reported to repiefent the 
Efiurial in Spain, and in forne refpefts exceeds every palace in or about London, being. 
c,8 feet in length, and regularly built: The infide, it is true, is not anlwerable to the 
grand appearance it makes without, being but thirty feet broadband confilling chiefly of 
a long gallery in each of the two ftories that runs from one end of the houfe to the other , 
on the fouth fide whereof are little cells, wherein the patients have their odgmgs, and 
on the north the windows that give light to the galleries, which are divided in the nn 
by handfome iron gate, to keep the men and women afunder. _ 

In order to procure a perfon to be admitted into the hofpital, a petition muit be pre¬ 
ferred to a committee of the governors, who lit at Bedlam feven at a time weekly ; 
which muft be figned by the churchwardens, or other reputable perfons of the panih 
the lunatick belongs to, and alfo recommended to the faid committee by one of the go¬ 
vernors ; and this being approved by the president and governors, and entered in a book 
upou a vacancy (in their turn) an order is granted for their being received into the 
houfe, where the faid lunatick is accommodated with a room, proper phynck and die , 
gratis. The diet is very good and wholefome, being commonly boiled beef, mutton, or 
veal, and broth, with bread, for dinners on Sundays, Tuefdays, and lhurfdays, the 
other days bread, cheefe, and butter, or on Saturdays peafe-pottage, rice milk, furmity, 
or other pottage , and for fupper they have ufually broth or milk pottage, always with 
bread : and there is farther care taken, that lome of the committee go on a Saturday- 
weekly to the faid hofpital to fee the provifions weighed, and that the iame be good and 

^18? Bafinghall, or Baflifhaw ward, confifteth only of Bafinghall-ftreet, and a frnall 
part of the ftreet along London wall. 

The public buildings of this Ward are Blackwell-hall, Mafons-hall* Weavers-haUy 
Coopers-hall, Girdlers-hall, and St. Michael Bafliflmv church. 

Blackwell-hall it fituated between Bafinghall-ftreet on the eaft, and Guildhall-yard 
on the weft, being formerly called Bakewell-hall, from the family, of the Bakewells, 
whofe manfion-houfe ftoodJaere anno 1315, which falling to the crown, was purchased 
by the city of King Richard II. and converted into a warehouse and market for woollen 
manufa&ures ; and by an aft of common council anno 1516, it was appointed to be the 
only market for woollen manufactures fold in the city, except baize, the profits being 
fettled on Chrift’s-hofpital, which arife from the lodging and pitching of the cloth in the 
refpeCtive warehoufes, there being one affigned for the Uevonlhire cloths, and others for 
the Gloucefter,Worcefter, Kentiih, Medley, Spanilh cloths, and blankets. The profits 
alfo of the baize brought to Leadenhall are fettled on the fame hofpital. 1 hefe cloths pay 
a penny a week each for pitching, and a halfpenny a week refting.; ftockings and blankets 
pay by the pack; all which bring in a confiderable revenue, being under the direaion 
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of the governors of Chrift’s-hofpital. This hall was deftroyed by the fire, and rebuilt 
by Chrift’s-hofpital, anno 1672. The door-cafe on the front towards Guildhall is of 
ftone, adorned with two columns, entablature and pediment: of the Dorick order. In 
the pediment are the King’s arms, and the arms of London under them, enriched with 
cupids, &c. 

19. Cripplegate ward is ufually divided into two parts, viz. Cripplegate within the 
walls and Cripplegate without. 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate ward within the walls, are Milk-ftreet, 
great part of Honey lane market, part of Cateaton-ftreet, Lad-lane, Aldermanbury, 
Love-lane, Addle-ftreet, London-wall ftreet, from Little Wood-ftreet to the poftern, 
Philip-lane, moll of Great Wood-ftreet, Little Wood-ftreet, part of Hart-ftreet, Mug- 
well-ftreet, part of Fell-ftreet, part of Silver-ftreet, theeaft part of Maiden-lane, and fome 
few houfes in Cheapfide to the eaftward of Wood-ftreet. 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate-ward without, are Fore-ftreet, and the 
Poftern-ftreet leading to Moorfields, Back-ftreet in Little Moorfields, Moor-lane, Grub- 
ftreet, the fouth part to the ports and chain, the fouth part of Whitecrofs-ftreet as far as 
the polls and chain, part of Redcrofs-ftreet, Beach-lane, the fouth part of Golden-lane 
as far as the polls and chain, the eaft part of Golden-lane, the ealt part of Jewen-ftreet, 
Bridgewater-fquare, Brackley-ftreet, Bridgewater-ftreet, Silver-ftreet, and Litton- 
ftreet. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Sion-College, Barber-Surgeons-hall,Pjaifter- 
ers-hall, Brewers-hall, Curriers-hall, the churches of St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. Al- 
phage, St. Alban Wood-ftreet, and St. Giles Cripplegate.* 

Sion-College isfituated againll London wall, a little to the eaftward of Cripplegate, 
where anciently ftood a nunnery, and afterwards an hofpital founded for a hundred 
blind men, anno 1320, by W. Elfing, mercer, and called Elfing’s Spittal: he after¬ 
wards founded here a priory for canons regular, which being furrendered to King Henry 
VIII. anno 1530, it was purchafed by Dr. Thomas White, rifidentiaiy of St. Paul’s, and 
vicar of St. Dunrtan’s in the weft, for the ufe of the London clergy, who were incor¬ 
porated by lung Charles I, anno 1631, by the name of the prefident and fellows of Sion 
College, for the glory of God, the good of his church, redrefs of inconveniences, and 
maintaining of truth in doctrine, and love in converfation with one another, purfuant to 
the donor’s wi 1: which college is governed by the prefident, two deans and four aflift- 
ants, who are yearly elected out of the London clergy, on the third Tuefday after Eaf- 
ter; but none of them refide there, the whole being left to the care of the librarian. 
The great gate againll London-wall is adorned with two columns, their entablature 
and pitched pediment of the Tufcan order, whereon is this infeription in gold 
letters. 

Collegium Sionis a Tboma White , S. T. P. Fundatum Amo Chri/li 1631, in Ufum Clf- 
rid Land. Bibliotheca a Johanne Simpfon, S. T. B. Extracla , a diverjis Benefadlor , Libris 
loeuplctata , & in pojlerum locupletanda. Vade fs 5 fac fmiliter. 

The college confifts of a handfome hall, the prefident’s lodgings, chambers for ftu- 
dents, and a well difpofed library, one hundred and twenty feet in length, and thirty in 
breadth, which is at this day very well replenilhed with books, notwithftanding both li¬ 
brary and college were burnt down, anno 1666 : It was rebuilt and furni/hed by contri¬ 
butions from the London clergy and their friends. The library is kept in exadl order, 

* And fincc that time has been built the church of St. Luke in Old-Hreet, one of the fifty new churches. 

f All which chambers, &c. are now let out to private families, and there are no ftudents. * 
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and there are all imaginable conveniences for thofe who defire to confult them 

books. . 

20. Alderfgate ward. The principal ftreets and places m this ward are, Folter-lane, 
Maiden-lane, Noble-ftreer, St. Martin’s le-Grand, Dean’s court, Round-court, Angel- 
flreet, Bull-and-mouth-ftreet, St. Anne’s lane, Alderfgate ftreet, Gofwell-flreet, Bar¬ 
bican, Long lane and Little-Britain, 

St. Martin’s le-grand was anciently a magnificent college, founded by Jugelricus and 
Edwardus his brother, anno 1056, and confirmed by William the Conqueror, by his 
charter dated anno 1068, in the fecond year of his reign ; who alfo gave all the moor¬ 
lands without Cripplegate to this college, exempting the dean and canons from the jurif- 
diction of the bifliop, and from all legal fervices, granting them foe and fac, toll and 
theam, with all liberties and franchifes that any church in the kingdom enjoyed. 

This college was furrendered to King Edward VI, in the fecond year of his reign, 
anno 1548, and the fame year the church pulled down, and the ground leafed out to 
perfons to build upon, being highly valued on account of the privileges annexed to it; 
for it dill remains a feparate jurifdi&ion. The fherifts and magiftrates of London have 
no authority in this liberty, but it is efteemed part of Weftminfter, and fubject only to the 
dean and chapter of that abbey. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Goldfmiths’-hall, Coachmakers’-hall, Lon- 
don-houfe, Thanet houfe, Cook’s-hall, the church of St. Anne within Alderfgate, St. 
Leonard, Fofler-lane, and St. Botolph Alderfgate. 

ai. Farringdon ward within the walls, fo called to diftinguifh it from Farringdon 
ward without, was anciently but one ward, and governed by one alderman ; receiving 
its name of William Farendon, goldfinith, alderman thereof, and one of the fherifts 
of London, who purchafed the aldermanry of John le Feure, 7 Edward I. anno 1279. 
It afterwards defeended to Nicholas Farendon, fon of the faid William, who was four 
times mayor (and his heirs) from whence fome infer that the aldermanries of London 
were formerly hereditary. 

Farringdon ward within contains St. Paul’s-church.yard, Ludgate-llrect, Blackfriars, 
the eafl fide of Fleet-ditch from Ludgate-ftreet to the Thames, Creed-lane, Ave-Mary- 
lane. Amen comer, Paternofter-row, Newgate ftreet and market, Grey-friars, part of 
Warwick lane, Ivy lane, part of Cheapfide, part of Fofter-lane, part of Wood-ftreet, 
part of Friday ftreet, and part of the Old Change, with feveral courts and alleys falling 
into them. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul’s fchool, 
the king’s printing-houfe, the Scotch-hall, Apothecaries’-hall, Stationers’-hall, the Col¬ 
lege of Phyficians, Butchers’-hall, Sadlers’ hall. Embroiderers’ ha I, the church of St. 
Martin Ludgate, Chrift’s church and hofpital, the church of St. Matthew, Friday-ftreet, 
St. Auftin’s church, the church of St. Vedaft, and the Chapter houfe. 

Auftin the monk was fent to England by Pope Gregory the Great, to endeavour the 
converfion of the Saxons, about the year 596, and being favourably teceived by Ethel* 
bert, then King of Kent, who foon after became his profelyte, was by the authority of 
the Roman fee conflituted archbilhon of Canterbury, the capital of King Ethelbert’s 
dominions. The archbifhop being thus eflabiftied in Kent, fent his milfionaries into 
other parts of England, making Melitus, one of his affiftants, bifhop of London : and 
King E-thelbert, to encourage that city to embrace Chriftianity, it is faid, founded the 
cathedral of St. Paul, about the year 604. 

This cathedral Hands upon an eminence in the middle of the town, difengaged front 
all other buildings, fo that its beauties may be viewed on every fide j whereas we fee 
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only one front of St. Peter’s at Rome, the palace of the Vatican, and other buildings 
contiguous to it, rendering the reft invifible; and though the riches and furniture of 
the feveral chapels in St. Peter’s are the admiration of all that view them, yet they fpoil 
the profpeft of the fabrick. If we regard only the building, diverted of the rich mate¬ 
rials and furniture which hide the beauties of the ftru&ure, St. Paul’s, in the opinion of 
many travellers, makes a better appearance than St. Peter’s: nor does the white Port¬ 
land ftone, of which St. Paul’s is built, at a'l give place to the marble St. Peter’s is lined 
or incrufted with; for the numerous lamps and cand'es that are burnt before the altars 
at St. Peter’s, fo blacken and tarnilh the marble, that it is not eafy to diftinguilh it from 
common ftone. 

As to the outfide of St. Paul’s, it is adorned by two ranges of pilafters, one above 
the other j the lower confifts of 120 pilafters at leaft, with their entablature of the Co¬ 
rinthian order; and the upper of as many, with entablament of the Compofite order, 
befides 20 colums at the weft, and four at the eaft end, and thofe of the porticoes, and 
fpaces between the arches of the windows; and the architrave of the lower order, &c. 
are filled with great variety of curious enrichments, confiding of cherubims, feftoons, 
voluta’s, fruit, leaves, cartouches, enfigns of fame, as fwords and trumpets in faltier 
crofles, with chaplets of laurel, alfo books difplayed, bilhops caps, the dean’s arms, and 
(at the eaft end; the cypher of W. R. within a garter, on which are the words Honi foit 
qui ntal y penfe ; and this within a fine compartment of palm-branches, and placed under 
an imperial crown, &c. all finely carved in ftone. 

The intercolumns of the lower range of pilafters are 33 ornamental windows and 6 
niches, and of the upper range 37 windows and about 30 niches many whereof are 
adorned with columns, entablature and pediments ; and at the eaft end is a fweep, or 
circular fpace, adorned with columns and pilafters, and enriched with feftoons, fruit, 
incenfe-pots, &c. and at the upper part is a window between four pieddroitsandafingle 
cornilh, and thofe between two large cartouches. 

The afcent to the north portico is by 12 fteps of black marble > the dome of the por¬ 
tico is fupported and adorned with fix very fpacious columns (48 inches diameter) of 
the Corinthian order. Above the door-cafe is a large urn, with feftoons, &c. Over 
this (belonging to the upper range of pilafters) is a fpacious pediment, where are the 
King ? s arms with the regalia , fupported by two angels, with each a palm-branch in their 
hands, under whofe feet appear the figures of the lion and unicorn. 

You afeend to the fouth portico (the ground here being low) by 25 fteps: It is in all 
other refpe&s like the north, and above this a pediment (as the other; belonging to the 
upper order, where is a proper emblem of this incomparable ftru&ure, raifed (as it were), 
out of the ruins of the old church, viz. a phoenix, with her wings expanded, in flames * 
under which is the word RESURGAM infculped in capital characters. 

The welt portico is adorned and fupported with 12 columns below, and eight above,, 
fluted, of the refpective orders as the two ranges; the twelve lower adorned with ar¬ 
chitrave, marble friefe and a cornilh; and the eight upper with an entablature and a fpa¬ 
cious triangular pediment, where the hiftory of St. Paul’s converfion is reprefented 
with the rays of a glory, and the figures of feveral men and horfes, boldly carved in 
relievo by Mr. Bird. The door-cafe is white marble, and over the entrance is cut in 
relievo the hiftory of St. Paul s preaching to the Bereans (asin A&s xvii. 2.) It confifts 
of a gruppa of nine figures (befides that of St. Paul) with books, &c. lively reDrefented 
by the fame hand as the converfion. v 

On the fouth fide of the church, near the weft end, is a forum or portal, the door- 
caie being enriched with cartouches, voluta’s and fruit, very excellently carved under a 
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pediment; and oppofite to tliison the north fide, is the like door-cafe. And in brief, 
all the apertures are not only judicioufly difpofed for commodioufnefs, illumination of 
the fabriek, &c. but are very ornamental. 

At the weft end is an acroteria of the figures of the twelve apoftles, each about 
eleven feet high, with that of St. Paul on the angle of the pediment, and thofe of the 
four evangelifts, two of each cumbent between as many angles on a circular pediment; 
over the dials of the clock on the fronts of the two towers alfo an entablature, and 
circles of enrichment, where twelve ftones compofe the aperture, anfvvering to the 
twelve hours. 

The faid towers are adorned with circular ranges of columns of the Corinthian order,: 
with domes upon the upper part, and at the vertex of each a curious pine-apple. 

The choir has its roof fupported with fix fpacious pillars, and the church wirh fix 
more; befides which there are eight that fupport the cupola, and two very fpacious 
ones at the weft end. All which pillars are adorned with pilafters of the Corinthian 
and Compofite orders, and alfo with columns fronting the crofs-ifie or ambulatory be¬ 
tween the confiftory and morning-prayer-chapel, which have each a very beautiful 
fcreen of curious wainfcot, and adorned each with twelve columns, their entablatures 
arched pediments, and the king’s arms, enriched with cherubims, and each pediment 
between four vafes, all curioufly carved ; and thefe fcreens are fenced with iron-work, 
as is alfo the cornilh at the weft end of the church, and fo eaftward beyond the firlt 
arch. 

The pillars of the church that fupport the roof, are two ranges, with their enta¬ 
blature and beautiful arches, whereby the body of the church and choir are divided 
into three parts or ifles ; the roof of each is adorned with arches, and fpacious periphe¬ 
ries of enrichments, as Ihields, leaves, chaplets, &c. (the fpaces included being fome- 
what concave) admirably carved in ftone ; and there is a large crofs-ifle between the 
north and fouth porticos, and two ambulatories, the one a little eaftward, the other 
weftward from the faid crofs-ifle, and running parallel therewith. The floor of the 
whole is paved with marble, but under the cupola and within the rail of the altar, with 
Jine porphyry, poliflied and laid in feveral geometrical figures. 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilafters, finely painted and veined 
with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli , with their entablature, where the enrichments, 
and alfo the capitals of the pilafters, are double gilt with gold. Thefe intercolumns 
are twenty-one pannels of figured crimfon velvet, and above them fix windows, viz. 
in each intercolumniation, feven pannels and two windows one above the other; at the 
greatest altitude above all which, is a glory finely done. The aperture north and 
fouth into the choir, are (afcending up three fteps of black marble) by two iron folding- 
doors, being (as that under the organ-gallery, &c.) exquifitely wrought into divers 
figures, fpiral branches, and other flourifhes ; and there are two others at the weft end 
of the choir, the one opening into the fouth ifle, the other in the north, done by the 
celebrated artift in this way, monfieur Tijan. 

And what contributes to the beauty of this choir, are the galleries, the bi(hop’s 
throne, lord mayor’s feat, with the (tails; all which being contiguous, compole one 
vaft body of carved work of the fined wainfcot, conftituting three fides of a qua¬ 
drangle. 1 

The cupola (within the church) appears erected and elevated on eight pillars of a 
large magnitude, adorned with pilafters, entablature, circular pediments, and arches 
of the Corinthian order, and each pillar enriched with a fpacious feftoon : here are 
alfo as many alcoves fronted with curious iron-work, and over the arches, at a great 
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height from the ground, is on entablature, and on the coraifh an ambulatory, fronted 
or fenced in with handfome iron-work, extending round the infide of the cupola, 
above which is a range of thirty-two pilafters of the Corinthian order, where every 
fourth intercolumn is adorned with a nich and fome enrichments ; and, it is laid, that 
in every foot of altitude the diameter of this decreafeth one inch. 

On the out fide of the dome, about twenty feet above the outer 1 oof of the church, 
is a range of thirty-two columns, with niches of the fame altitude, and directly countei 
to thofe aforefaid within the cupola: to thefe columns there is entablament, and 
above that a gallery with acroteria, where are placed very fpacious and ornamental 
vafes all round the cupola : at twelve feet above the tops of thefe vafes (which fpace 
is adorned with pilafters and entablament, and the intercolumns are windows) the 
diameter is taken in (as appears outwardly) five feet, and two feet higher it decreafes 
five feet, and a foot above that, it is ftill five feet lefs, where the dome outwardly be¬ 
gins to arch, which arches meet about fifty-two feet higher in perpendicular altitude, 
on the vertex of which dome is a neat balcony, and above this a large and beautiful 
lantern, adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, with a ball and crofs at the' 

tOP Chrift’s hofpital is fituated between Newgate-ftreet and St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital 
m Smithfield. Here, as has been obferved already, was anciently a monaftery of grey- 
friars, founded about the year 1325, which, upon the diifolution of monafteries, was_ 
furrendered to King Henry VIII. anno 1538, who, in thelaft year of his reign, tranf- 
ferred it to the city of London for the ufe of the poor. King Edward VI. endowed 
this hofpital (together with thofe of Bridewell and St. Thomas’s Hofpital in Southwark) 
with large revenues, of which the city were made truftees, and incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, governors of the 
poffeffions, revenues, and goods of the hofpitals of Chrilt, Bridewell, and St. Thomas' 
the Apoftle, to whom the king granted 3,266/. 13J. Ad. per annum » 

It was opened in the year 1552, in the month of November; and a good writing, 
fchool was added to this foundation in the year 1694, by Sir John More, knt. and 
alderman. 

The children admitted into this hofpital are prefented every year by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, and the other governors in their turns, a lift of whom is printed yearly, 
and fet up at the compting-houfe, and a letter is fent to each of the faid governors 
fome days before the admiilion, reminding him of the day ofchufing, and how thofe 
he prefents Ihould be qualified ; wherein is inclofed a blank certificate from the minifter 
and church-wardens, a blank petition to the prefident and governors, and a paper of 
the rules and qualifications of the child to be prefented: Upon this, the governor 
having made choice of a child to prefent, the friends of the faid child come to the 
compting-houfe on the admiflion-day, bringing the faid petition and certificate, rules, 
and letter along with him, and on the back fide of the faid petition, the governor who 
prefents endorfcth words to this effect: 

/ prefent the child mentioned in the certificate on the other fide , and believe the fame to be 
a true certificate: Witnefs my hand the Day of ^ 1 7 

Which the faid governor figneth, and the child is admitted. The faid rules and 
qualifications are as follows 

* 1. That no child be taken in but fuch as are the'children of freemen.of London. 

* 2. That none be taken in under feven years old. 

‘ 3. That none be taken in but orphans, wanting either father or mother, or both. 

* 4. That no foundlings, or that are maintained at the parifh charge, be taken in. 

4 5. That 
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* 5. That none who are lame, crooked, or deformed, or that have the evil, rup- 

■« ture, or any infectious difeafe, be taken in. 

‘ 6. That none be admitted but fuch as are without any probable means of being 
< provided for otherways; nor without a due certificate from the minuter, church- 
4 wardens, and three or four of the principal inhabitants of the panto whence any 
4 children come, certifying the poverty and inability of the parent to maintain fuch 
‘ children, and the true age of the faid child, and engaging to difcharge the hofpital of 
« them before or after the age of fifteen years if a boy, or fourteen yearsifagii , 
c which fhail be left to the governor s pleafure to do; fo that it fliall be wholly m the 
•< power of the hofpital to difpofeof fuch child, or return them to the parent or parifh, 

4 as to the hofpital fhall feem good. , , 

< 7 . That no child be admitted that hath a brother or filler m the hofpital already. 

‘ 8 To the end that no children be admitted contrary to the rules abovelaid, when 
‘ the general court fliall direft the taking in of any children, they fliall (before taken 
4 in) be prefented to a committee, confitling of the prefident, treafurer, or the almoners, 

* renters, ferutenors, and auditors, and all other governors to be fummoned at the 

* firft time, and fo to adjourn from time to time: and that they, or any thirteen or 
4 more of them, whereof the prefident or treafurer for the time being to be one, fliall 
£ ftrictly examine touching the age, birth, and quality of fuch children, and of the 
1 truth of the faid certificates; and when fuch committee lhall find caufe, they fliall 
‘ forbid or fufpend the taking in of any child, until they receive full fatisfadion that 
4 fuch child or children are duly qualified according to the rules abovefaid. 

4 And that fuch children as may be prefented to be admitted in purfuance of the will 
4 of any benefador, fliall be examined by the faid committee, who are to take care 
4 that fuch children be qualified according to the wills of the donors or benefadors (as 
4 near as may confift with fuch wills) agreeing to the qualifications above.’ 

The lord-mayor and court of aldermen prefent each their child yearly, but the reft 
of the governors only in their turns, which may happen once in three or four years. 

No child is continued in after fifteen years of age, except the niathematical Icholars, 
who are fometimes in till they are eighteen, and who, at the beginning of the feventh 
year of their fervice as mariners, are at his majefty’s difpofal; and of thefe children 
there is an account printed yearly, and prefented to the king the ift of January ; fetting 
forth, 1. Each boy’s name ; 2. The month and year when they were bound out; 3. 
Their age ; 4. The 1 names of their mailers; 5. The names^ of the fliips whereof they 
are commanders; 6. What country trade they are in j 7. The month and year when 
they will be at his majelly’s difpofal: alfo an account of the forty children annually 
enjoying the benefit of this mathematical foundation, &c. fetting forth their names and 
age. 

The governors, befides the lord-mayor and aldermen, are many, and commonly 
perfons that have been mailers or wardens of their companies, or men of eftates, from 
whom there is fome expectation of additional charities. Out of thefe one is made pre¬ 
fident, who is ufually fome ancient alderman that hath paffed the chair; another is ap¬ 
pointed treafurer, to whom the care of the houfe and of the revenues are committed, 
who is therefore ufually refident, and has a good houfe within the limits of the hofpital. 
There are two governors alfo, who are called almoners, whofe bufinefs it is to buy 
provifions for the houfe and fend them in, who are attended by the fteward. 

The children are dieted in the following manner: They have every morning for their 
breakfaft bread and beer, at half an hour paft fix in the morning in the fummer-time, 
and at half an hour paft feven in the winter. On Sundays they have boiled beef and 
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broth for their dinners, and for their i'uppers legs and fhoulders of mutton. On Tuef- 
days and Thurfdays they have the fame dinners as on Sundays, that is, boiled beef and 
broth; on the other days no flelh meat, but on Mondays milk-porridge, on Wednef- 
days furmity, on Fridays old peafe and pottage, on Saturdays water-gruel. They 
have roaft beef about twelve days in the year, by the kindnefs of feveral benefactors, 
who have left, fome 3/ fome 50X per annum, for that end. Their fupper is bread and 
cheefe, or butter for thole that cannot eat cheefe; only Wedncfdays and Fridays they 
have pudding-pies for fupper. 

The diet of thefe children feems to be exceeding mean and fparing ; and I have 
heard fome of their friends fay, that it would not be eafy for them to fubfilt upon it 
without their alii dance. However, it is obferved they arc very healthful; that out of 
eleven or twelve hundred, there are fcarce ever found twelve in the fick ward ; and that 
in one year, when there were upwards of eleven hundred in this hofpital, there were 
not more than fifteen of them died. Befides, their living in this thrifty parfimonious 
manner, makes them better capable of fluffing for themfelves when they come out into 
the world. 

As to the education of thefe orphans, here is a grammar-fchool, a writing-fchool, 
a raathematical-fchool, and a drawing-fchool. 

As to grammar and writing, they have all of them the benefit of thefe fchools without 
diltinction ; but the others are for fuch lads as are intended for the fea-fervice. 

The firlt mathematical fchool was founded by King Charles II. anno domini 1673. 
His majefty gave 7000/. towards building and furnilhing this fchool, and fettled a 
revenue of 370/. per annum upon it for ever: and there has been fince another mathe¬ 
matical fchool erected here, which is maintained out of the revenues of the hofpital, as 
is likewife the drawing fchool. 

This hofpital is built about a large quadrangle, with a cloifter or piazza on the infide 
of it, which isfaid to be part of the monaftery of the Grey-Friars j but moll part of the 
houfe has been rebuilt fince the fire, and confilts of a large hall, and the feveral fchools 
and dormitories for the children; befides which there is a fine houfe at Hertford, and 
another at Ware, twenty miles from London, whither the youngeft orphans are 
ufually fent and taught to read, before they are fixed at London. 

The College of Phyficians is fituated on the weft fide of Warwick-Iane. It is a 
beautiful and magnificent edifice, built by the fociety anno 1682, their former college 
in Amen corner having been deftroyed by the fire. It is built of brick and ftone, 
having a fine frontifpiece, with a handfome door-cafe, within which is a lofty cupola 
erected on ftrong pillars, on the top whereof is a large pyramid, and on its vertex a 
crown and -gilded ball. Paffing under the cupola we come into a quadrangular court, 
the oppofite fide whereof is adorned with eight pilafters below and eight above, with 
their entablature and a triangular pediment; over the door-cafe is the figure of King 
Charles II. placed in a nich, and between the door and the lower architrave, the fol¬ 
lowing infeription, viz. 

VTRIVSOVE FORTVNiE EXEMPLAR INGENS ADVERSIS REBVS 
DEVM PROBAVIT PROSPER.IS SEIPSVM COLLEGIJ HVJUSQE ifiSa. 

The apartments within confift: of a hall, where advice is given to the poor gratis ; a 
committee-room, a library, another great hall where the doctors meet once a quarter, 
which is beautifully wainfeotted, carved, and adorned with fretwork: here are the 
.pictures of Dr. Harvey, who firlt difeovered the circulation of the blood, and other 
benefactors; and northward from this, over the library, is the cenfor’s room. 
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The theatre under the cupola, at the entrance, is furnifhed with fix degrees of cir¬ 
cular wainfcot feats one above the other, and in the pit is a table and three feats, one 
for the prefident, a fecond for the operator, and a third for the lecturer; and here the 
anatomy-leftures are. performed. In the preparing-room are thirteen tables of the 
mufcles in a human body, each mufcle in its proper pofition. 

This fociety is a body-corporate for the practice of phyfick within London, and 
feveral miles about it. The prefident and cenfors are chofen annually at Michaelmas. 
None can praftife phyfick, though they have taken their degrees, without their licence, 
within the limits aforefaid ; and they have a power to fearch all apothecaries’ fhops, and 
to deftroy unwholefome medicines. 

By the charter of King Charles II. this college was to confift of a prefident, four 
cenfors, ten clefts, and twenty-fix fellows$ the cenfors to be chofen out of the fellows, 
and the prefident out of the elefts. 

By the charter granted by King James II. the number of fellows was enlarged, but 
not to exceed eighty; and none but thofe who had taken the degree of doftors in the 
Britifh or foreign univerfities were qualified to be admitted members of this college. 

The fellows meet four times every year, viz. on the Monday after every quarter- 
day ; and two of them meet twice a week, to give advice to the poor gratis. Here are 
alfo prepared medicines for the poor at moderate rates. 

The prefident and four cenfors meet the firft Friday in every month. The lord 
chancellor, chief juftices, and chief baron, are conftituted vifitors of this corporation, 
whole privileges are eftablifhed by feveral afts of parliament. 

22. Bread-ftreet ward contains Bread-ftreet, Friday-ftreet, DiftafF-lane, Bafing-lane, 
part of the Old-change, part of Watling-ftreet, part of Old Fiffi-ftreet, and Trinity- 
lane, and part of Cheapfide. 

The only publick buildings in this ward are the churches of Alhallows, Bread-ftreet, 
and St. Mildred, Bread-ftreet. 

23. Queenhithe ward includes part of Thames-ftreet, Queenhithe, with the feveral 
lanes running foutlnvard to the Thames, Lambeth-hill, Fiffi-ftreet-hill, Five-foot-lane. 
Little Trinity-lane, Bread-ftreet-hill, Huggin-lane, with the fouth fide of Great Tri¬ 
nity-lane, and part of Old Filh-ftreet. 

Queenhithe lies to the weftward of the Three-cranes, and is an harbour for barges, 
lighters, and other veffels, that bring meal, malt, and other provifions down the 
Thames; being a fquare inlet, with wharfs on three fides of it, where the greateft 
market in England for meal, malt, &c. is held every day in the week, but chiefly on 
Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fridays. It received the name of Queenhithe, or Har¬ 
bour, from the duties anciently paid here to the queens of England. 

24. Baynard’s-caftle ward contains Peter’s-hill, Bennet’s-hill, part of Thames-ftreet, 
Paul’s-wharf, Puddle-dock, Addle-hill, Knightrider-ftreet, Carter-lane, Wardrobe- 
court, Paul’s-chain, part of St. Paul’s Church-yard, Dean’s-court, part of Creed-lane, 
and part of Warwick-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Doftors-Commons, the Herald’s-office, the 
churches of St. Bennct Paul’s-wharf, St. Andrew Wardrobej and St. Mary Magdalen 
Old Filh-fireet. 

Doftors-Commons, fo called from the doftors of the civil-law commoning together 
here as in a college, is fituated on the weft fide of Bennet’s-hill, and confifts chiefly of 
one handfome fquare court. And here are held the court of admiralty, court of 
arches, and the prerogative-court of the archbilhop of Canterbury. Near the com¬ 
mons are the prerogative-ofHce and faculty-office. 
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The Herald’s-college or office is fituated on the eaft fide of Bennet’s-hill, almoft. 
again!! DoCtors-Commons : it is a fpacious building, with a fquare court in the middle 
of it, on the north fide whereof is the court-room, where the earl-marlhal fits to hear 
caufes lying in the court of honour concerning arms, atchievements, titles of 
honours, &c. 

25. The ward of Faringdon without includes Ludgate-hill, Fleet-ftreet and Fleet- 
ditch, Sheer-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, Fetter-lane, Dean-ltreet, New-ftreet, 
Plow.yard, Eaft and Weft Harding-ftreet, Flower-de-lis-court, Crane-court, Red¬ 
iion-court, Johnfton’s-court, Dunftan’s-court, Bolt-court, Hind-court, Wine-office- 
court, Shoe-lane, Racket-court, White-friars, the Temples, Dorfet or Sahlbury- 
court, Dorfet-ftreet, Bridewell, the Old Baily, Harp-alley, Holborn-hill, Caftle-ftreet 
or Yard, Curfitor’s-alley, Bartlet’s-buildings, Holborn-bridge, Snow-hill, Pye-corner, 
Gilt-fpur-ftreet, Cow-lane, Cock-lane, Hofier-lane, Chick-lane, Smithfield, Long- 
lane, Bartholomew-clofe, Cloth-fair, and Duck-lane. 

Weft-Smithfield, or rather Smoothfield, according to Stow, is an open place, con¬ 
taining little more than three acres of ground at prefent, of an irregular figure, fur- 
rounded with buildings of various kinds. Here is held one of the greateft markets of 
oxen and Iheep in Europe, as may eafily be imagined when it appears to be the only 
market for live cattle in this great city, which is held on Mondays and Fridays. 
There is alfo a market for horfes on Fridays j nor is there any where better riding 
horfes to be purchafed, if the buyer has fkill, though it muft be confefled there is a. 
great deal of jockving and (harping ufed by the dealers in horfe-flelh. As for coach- 
horfes, and thofe fit for troopers, they are ufually purchafed in the counties to the 
northward of the town. The famous fair on the feaft of St. Bartholomew alfo is held 
in this place, which lafts three days, and by the indulgence of the city magiftrates 
fometimes a fortnight •, the firft three days were heretofore affigned for bufinefs, as 
thefale of cattle, leather, &c. but now only for diverfion, the players filling the area 
of the field with their booths, whither the young citizens refort in crowds. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Bridewell, Serjeant’s-inn in Fleet-ftreet, the 
Temple, the Six-clerks-office, the Rolls, Serjeant’s-inn in Chancery-lane, Clifford’s- 
inn, the houfe of the Royal Society, Staple’s-inn, Bernard’s-inn, and Thavie’s-inn, 
Juftice hall in the Old Baily, and the Fleet-prifon, with the churches of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, and the hofpital adjoining, the churches of St. Sepulchre, St. Andrew Holborn, 
St. Bride’s, and St. Dunftan’s in the weft. 

Bridewell is fituated on the weft fide of Fleet-ditch, a little to the fouthward of Fleet- 
ftreet, having two fronts, one to the eaft, and the other to the north, with a hand- 
fome great gate in each of them. It confifts chiefly of two courts, the innermoft being 
the largeft and belt built, four or five ftories high, on the fouth fide whereof is a noble 
hall, adorned with the pictures of King Edward VI. and his privy-council. King Charles, 
and King James II. Sir William Turner, Sir William Jeffreys, and other benefactors. 

It was one of the palaces of the kings of England till the reign of King Edward VI. 
who gave it to the city of London for the ufe of their poor, with lands of the value of 
700 marks per annum , and bedding and furniture out of the hofpital of the Savoy, 
then fuppreffed. 

Here are lodgings and feveral privileges for certain tradefinen, luch as flax-dreffers, 
taylors, (hoe-makers, &c. called arts-mafters, who are allowed to take fervants and 
apprentices to the number of about one hundred and forty, who are cloathed in blue 
veils at the charge of the houfe, theft mafters having the profit of their labour. Thefe 
boys having ferved their times, have theft freedom and ten pounds each given them 
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towards carrying on their trades; and fome of them have arrived to the honour of being 
governors of the houfe where they ferved. 

This hofpital is at prefent under the direction of a prefident, and fome hundreds of 
the moft eminent and fubflantial citizens, with their inferior officers; and a court is 
held every Friday, where fuch vagrants and lewd people are ordered to receive correc¬ 
tion in the fight of the court, as are adjudged to deferve it. 

Among the publick buildings of this ward, that belonging to the Royal Society, 
fituate at the north end of Two-crane-court, in Fieet-dreet, mull not be omitted, 
though it be much more confiderable on account of the learned members who afleriible 
here, and the great advances that have been made by them of late years in natural 
philofophy, &c. than for the elegancy of the building. 

During the grand rebellion, when the edates of the prime nobility and gentry were 
fequeftered, and there was no court for them to refort to, the then powers encouraging 
only the madded enthufiads, or the bafed of the people, whom they looked upon as 
the fitted indruments to fupport their tyranny; fome ingenious gentlemen, who had 
applied themfelves chiefly to their Audies, and abhorred the ulurpation, propofed the 
erecting a fociety for the improvement of natural knowledge, which might be an inno¬ 
cent and inoffenfive exercife to themfelves in thofe troublefbme times, and of lading 
benefit to the nation. Their fird meetings, it is faid, were at the chambers of Mr. 
Wilkins (afterwards bifliop of Cheder) in Wadham-college, in Oxford, about the 
year 1650, and the members confided of the honourable Robert Boyle, efq. Dr. 
Ward (afterwards bifliop of Salifbury) Sir Chridopher Wren, Sir William Petty, Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Hook, late profeflor of geometry, the above-named 
bifliop Wilkins, and others. In the year 1658 we find them aflembling in Grefham- 
college, in London, when were added to their number the lord Brounker, their fird 
prefident, Sir Robert Murray, John Evelyng, efq. Sir George Ent, Dr. Croon, 
Henry Slingfby, efq. and many others. And after the redoration, his majedy King 
Charles II. appeared fo well pleafed with the defign, that he granted them a charter of 
incorporation, bearing date the 22d of April, 15 Car. II. anno 1663, wherein he Ailed 
himfelf their Founder, patron, and companion; and the fociety was from thence for¬ 
ward to confid of a prefident, a council of twenty, and as many fellows as fhould be 
thought worthy of admiflion; with a treafurer, fecretary, curators, and other 
officers. 

When a gentleman defires to be admitted of the fociety, he procures one of the cor¬ 
poration to recommend him as a perfon duly qualified ; whereupon his name is entered 
in a book, and proper inquiries made concerning his merit and abilities ; and if the 
gentleman is approved of, he appears in fome following alTembly, and fubfcribes a 
paper, wherein he promifes, that he will endeavour to promote the welfare of the 
fociety; and the prefident formally admits him by faying, “ I do by the authority, 
and in the name of the Royal Society of London, for improving of natural knowledge, 
admit you a member thereof.” Whereupon the new fellow pays forty fhillings to the 
treafurer, and two and fifty fhillings per annum afterwards by quarterly payments, to- 
- wards the charges of the experiments, the falaries of the officers of the houfe, &c. 

Behind the houfe they have a repofitory, containing a collection of the productions 
of nature and art. They have alfo a well-chofen library, confiding of many thoufand 
volumes, mod of them relating to natural philofophy; and they publifh from time to 
time the experiments made by them, of which there are a great number of volumes, 
called Philofophical TranfaCtions. 
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The hofpital of St. Bartholomew, on the fouth fide of Snuthfield, is contiguous to 
the church of Little St. Bartholomew. It was at firft governed by a mailer, eight 
brethren, and four fillers, who had the care of the fick and infirm that were brought 
thither. King Henry VIII. endowed it with a yearly revenue of five hundred marks, 
upon condition that the city fhould add five hundred more yearly for the relief of one 
hundred infirm people. And fince that time the hofpital is fo increafed and enlarged, 
by the benefactions given to it, that it receives infirm people at prefent from all parts of 
England. In the year 1702 a beautiful frontifpiece was eredted towards Smithfield, 
adorned with pilallers, entablature and.pediment, of the Ionick order, with the figure 
of the founder. King Henry VIII. in a nich. Handing in lull proportion; and the 
figures of two cripples on the pediment: but the moll confiderable improvements to 
the building were made in the year 1731, part of the old buildings being pulled down, 
and a magnificent pile ere&ed in the room of them about 150 feet in length, faced 
with a pure white ftonc; befides other additions now building. 

There are two houfes belonging to this hofpital, the one in Kent-flreet, called the 
Lock, and the other at Kingfland, whither fuch unfortunate people as are afflicted, 
with the French difeafe are fent and taken care of, that they may not prove oftenfive to 
the reft; for furely more miferable obje&s never were beheld, many of them having 
their nofes and great part of their faces eaten off, and become fo noifome frequently,, 
that their flench cannot be borne, their very bones rotting while they remain alive. 

This hofpital is governed by the lord mayor and aldermen, with about three hundred 
other fubflantial citizens and gentlemen of quality, who generally become benefa&ors: 
and from thefe, and their friends, the hofpital has been able to fubfift fuch numbers of 
infirm people, and to perform the furprifing cures they have done; for the patients- 
are duly attended by the beft phyficians and furgeons in London, and fo well fupplied 
with lodging and diet proper to their refpective cafes, that much fewer mifearry here,, 
in proportion, than in the great hofpital of Invalids, and others the French fo much 
boaft of in Paris. 

Thofe that have the immediate care of the hofpital are, the prefident, the treafurer, 
the auditors of accounts, viewers of their revenues, overfeers of the goods and utenfils 
of the hofpital, and the almoners, who buy in provifions and neceffaries for the 
patients. 

A committee, confiding of the treafurer, almoners, and fome other of the governors, 
meet twice a week, to infpeft the government of the houfe, to difeharge fuch perfons 
as are cured, and to admit others. 

c6. Bridge ward without contains in chief, the Borough, or Long Southwark, St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Blackman-ftreet, Stony-flreet, St. Thomas’s-ftreet, Counter-ftreet, 
the Mint-ftreet, Maiden-lane, the Bank-fide, Bandy.leg-walk, Bennet’s-rents, George- 
itreet, Suffolk-ftreet, Redcrofs-ftreet, Whitecrofs-ftreet, Worceller-ftreet, Caftle- 
ftreet, Clink-ftreet, Deadman’s-place, New-rents, Gravel-lane, Dirty-lane, St. 
Olave’s-ftreet, Horfley-down, Crucifix-lane, Five-foot-lane, Barnaby-ftreet, Long- 
lane and flreet. 

The Bank-fide confifts of certain houfes fo called, from their lying on the fouth 
bank of the Thames to the weflward of the Bridge. 

Here, l was informed, was anciently the bordello , or flews, for the whole town,- 
which confided of eighteen houfes, known by their feveral figns, as the Gun, the 
Crane, the Cardinal’s-hat, &c. privileged and confirmed by feveral royal patents. And 
iu a parliament holden the 8th of Henry II. we find the following rules prefcribecV 
them. 
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i. That no ftewholder or his wife fhould let or ftay any fingle woman to go and 
come freely at all times when flic lifted. 2. No ftewholder to keep any woman to 
board, but flieto board abroad at her pleafure. 3. To take no more for the ■woman’s 
chamber weekly than fourteen pence. 4. Not to keep open doors on holy-days. 
5. Not to keep any fingle woman in the houfe on holy-days. 6. No fingle woman to 
be kept againft her will who would leave her fin. 7. No ftewholder to receive any 
woman of religion, or any man’s wife. 8. No fingle woman to take money to lie 
with any man, unlefs flie lie with him all night till the morrow. 9• No to he 
drawn or enticed into a ftew-houfe. 10. The conftables and officers to fearch the 
ftew-houfes every week. 1 r. No ftew-holder to keep any woman that hath the 
perilous infirmity of burning* ; nor to fell ale, bread, or other provifions. 

But notwithflanding thefe houfes were privileged and prote&ed by authority, the 
Englifh appear even then to have had fuch an averfion to the becoming bawds and 
panders to other people’s lulls, that the miftreffes of them were generally Dutch 
women, who rented thefe tenements of the lord-mayor. .And in the 37th year of 
Henry VIII. they were entirely fupprefled. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, St. Thomas’s church and hofpital, Guy’s 
hofpital for incurables, the church of St. Saviour, the church of St. Olave, and that of 
St. George, the Bridge-houfe, the King’s Bench prifon, the Marfhalfea, and the 
Clink prifon, the Seflions-Houfe, Compter, and New-Prifon. 

The hofpital of St. Thomas confifts of four fpacious courts. In the firfl of which 
are fix wards for women. In the fecond Hands the church, and another chapel, for 
the ufe of the hofpital: here alfo are the houfes of the treafurer, hofpitaller, fteward, 
cook, and butler. In the third court are feven wards for men, with an apothecary’s 
{hop, ftore-rooms, and laboratory. In the fourth court are two wards for women, 
with a furgery, hot and cold baths, &c. And in the year 1718, another magnificent 
building was erefted by the governors, containing lodgings and conveniencies for an 
hundred infirm perfons. So that this hofpital is capable of containing five hundred 
patients and upwards at one time; and there are between four and five thoufand 
people annually cured and difeharged out of it, many of them being allowed money to 
bear their charges to their refpedtive dwellings. 

But one of the greateft charities that ever was attempted, by a private citizen, was 
that of Thomas Guy, efq. originally a bookfeller of London, and afterwards a member 
of parliament for Tamworth, who, having acquired an immenfe fortune, founded an 
hofpital for incurables, on a fpot of ground adjoining to St. Thomas’s hofpital, and 
faw the noble fabrick in a good forwardnefs in his life-time, affigning about two 
hundred thoufand pounds towards the building and endowing it; infomuch, that it js 
computed there may be an ample provifion for four hundred unhappy people, who 
fhall be given over by phyficians and furgeons as incurable. This gentleman died in 
December 1724, having firft made his will, and appointed truftees to fee his pious 
defign duly executed. He gave alfo feveral thoufand pounds to Chrift’s-hofpital, and 
a thoufand pounds a-piece to fifty of his poor relations ; but the will being in print, I 
refer the reader to it for a more particular account of this noble charity. 

The firft church and hofpital, dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, was ere&ed by the 
prior of Bermondfey, fo longfince as the year 1013 ; but the hofpital was refounded, 
and the revenues increafed, anno 1215, by Peter de Rupibus, bilhop of Winchefter, 
in whofe diocefe it was fituated, continuing, however, to be held of the priors of Ber- 

• Certainly this was the pox ; and if fo, it appears to be a diftemper known in England long before the 
difeovery of America, from whence it is pretended to be brought firft. into Europe. 
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mondfey till the year 1428, when the abbot of Bermondfey relinquifhed his interejl 
to the mailer of the hofpital for a valuable confideration. In the year 1538, this 
hofpital was furrendered to King Henry VIII. being then valued at 266/. 17/. 6 J. per 
annum. And in the following reign, the city of London having purchafed the build¬ 
ings of the crown, continued them an hofpital for fick and wounded people; and King 
Edward VI. granted them fome of the revenues of the diffolved hofpitals and monafle- 
ries towards maintaining it: but these were inconfiderable in comparifon of the large 
and numerous benefa&ions that have fince been bellowed upon it by the lord-mayor, al¬ 
dermen, and other wealthy citizens and men of quality, governors of it, who are feldom 
fewer than two or three hundred, every one of them looking upon themfelves to be 
under fome obligation of making an addition to the revenues of the hofpital they have 
the direction of. A committee of the governors fit every Thurfday, to conftder what 
patients are fit to be difcharged, and to admit others. 

The government of the city of London, it is obferved, refembles that of the kingdom 
in general; the lord-mayor is compared to the king, the aldermen to the nobility or 
upper-houfe, and the common-council-men to the commons of England. 

This aflembly, confiding of the lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council-men, has 
obtained the name of The Common-Council, and has a power, by their charters, of 
making fuch bye-laws and ftatutes as are obligatory to the citizens. It is called and 
adjourned by the lord-mayor at pleafure, and out of it are formed feveral committees, 
viz. 1. A committee of fix aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the city lands, 
which ufually meets every Wednefday at Guildhall for that end. 2. A committee of 
four aldermen and eight commoners for letting the lands and tenements given by Sir 
Thomas Grelham, who meets at Mercers’-hall on a fummons from the lord-mayor. 
3. CommifTioners of fewers and pavements, elected annually. And, 4. A governor, 
deputy-governor and affillants, for the management of the city lands in the province of 
Ulfter in Ireland. 

The other principal courts in the city are, 1. The court of aldermen. 2. The court 
of huftings. 3. The lord-mayor’s court. 4. The fheriff’s court. 5. The chamber- 
lain’s-court. 6 . The court of the city orphans. 7. The court of confcience. 8. The 
courts of wardmote. And 9. The courts of hallmote. 

Befides which, there is a court of oyer and terminer and jaihdelivery, held eight times 
a year at Juftice-hall in the Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals. 

1. In the lord-mayor and court of aldermen is lodged the executive power in a great 
meafure, and by thefe mod of the city officers are appointed, viz. the recorder, four 
common pleaders, the comptroller of the chamber, the two fecondaries, the remem¬ 
brancer, the city folicitor, the fword-bearer, the common hunt, the water-bailiff, four 
attorneys of the lord-mayor’s court, the clerk of the chamber, three ferjeant carvers, 
three ferjeants of the chamber, the ferjeant of the chanel, the two marlhals, the hall- 
keeper, the yeomen of the chamber, four yeomen of the waterfide, the yeoman of the 
chanel, the under water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two fruit-meters, the foreign taker, 
the clerk of the city-works, fix young men, two clerks of the papers, eight attornies of 
the ffieriff’s-court, eight clerks fitters, two prothonotaries, the clerk of the Bridge-houfe, 
the clerk of the Court of Requefts, the beadle of the Court of Requells, thirty fix 
ferjeants at mace, thirty-fix yeomen, the gager, the leaders and fearchers of leather, the 
keeper of the Green-yard, two keepers of the two Compters, the keeper of Newgate, 
the keeper of Ludgate, the meafurer, the Ileward of Southwark, [but the bailiff of 
Southwark is appointed by the common-council ,3 the bailiff of the hundred of Offulfton, 
the city artificers, and rent-gatherer, who hath been putin by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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Ill this couvt all lcafes and inftruments that pafs under the city-feal are executed; the 
aflize of bread is fettled by them ; all differences relating to water-courfes, lights and 
party-walls are determined, and officers are fufpended or punifhed ; and the aldermen, 
or a majority of them, have a negative in whatever is propounded in the common- 
council. 

2. The court of huftings is e(teemed the moft ancient tribunal in the city, and was 
eftablifhed for the prefervation of the laws, franchifes and cuftoms of it. It is held at 
Guildhall before the lord-mayor and fheriffs, and in civil caufes the recorder fits as judge. 
Here deeds are enrolled, recoveries paffed, writs of right, wafte, partition, dower and 
replevins determined. 

3. The lord-mayor’s court, a court of record, held in the chamber of Guildhall every 
Tucfday, where the recorder alio fits as judge, and the lord-mayor and aldermen may 
fit with him if they fee fit. Attions of debt, trefpafs, arifing within the city and liber¬ 
ties, of any value, may be tried in this court, and an a&ion may be removed hither from 
the fherifPs court before the jnry is fworn. 

The juries for trying caufes in this and the fheriffs’ courts, are returned by the feveral 
wards at their wardmote-inquefts at Chriftmas, when each ward appoints the perfons to 
ferve on juries for every month in the year enfuing. 

This court is alfo a court of equity, and gives relief where judgment is obtained in the 
fherifPs court for more than the juft debt. 

4. The fheriffs courts are alfo courts of record, where may be tried aftionsof debt, 
trefpafs, covenant, &c. They are held on Wednefdays and Fridays for actions entered 
in Wood-ftreet-compter, and every Thurfday and Saturday for actions entered in the 
Poultry-compter. Here the teftimony of an abfent witnel's in writing is allowed to be 
good evidence. 

5. The chamberlain’s court or office is held at the chamber in Guildhall. He re¬ 
ceives and pays the city-cafh and orphans’ money, and keeps the fecurities taken by the 
court of aldermen for the fame, and annually accounts to the auditors appointed for 
that purpofe. He attends every morning at Guildhall, to inroll or turn over appren¬ 
tices, or to make them free ; and hears and determines differences between mafters and 
their apprentices. 

9. The court of city-orphans is held by the lord-mayor and aldermen as often as occa- 
fion requires; the common-ferjeant being entrufted by them to take all inventories and 
accounts of freemen’s eftates, and the youngefl attorney in the mayor’s court is clerk 
of the orphans, and appointed to take fecurity for their portions ; for when any freeman 
dies, leaving children under the age of 21 years, the clerks of the refpe&ive parifhes 
give in their names to the common-cryer, who thereupon fummons the wddow or execu¬ 
tor to appear before the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and give fecurity 
for the teftator’s eftate, for which they commonly allow two months time,° and in cafe 
of non-appearance, or refufal of fecurity, the lord-mayor may commit the executor to 
Newgate*. 

7. The court of confcience was eftablifhed for recovering fmall debts under 40J. at an 
eafy expence, the creditor’s oath of the debt being fufficient without further teftimony 
to afjpertain the debt. This court fits at the Huftings in Guildhall every Wednesday 
and Saturday, where the common-council of each ward are judges in their turns. They 
proceed firft by fummons, which colts but fix-pence, and if the defendant appears, 
there is no further charge; the debt is ordered to be paid at fuch times, and in fuch 

* This has been altered by Aft of Parliament. 
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proportion'as the court in their confciences think the debtor able to difcharge it; but 
if the defendant negleft to appear, or obey the order of the court, an attachment or 
execution follows with as much expedition, and as fmall an expence as can be fup- 
pofed. All perfons within the freedom of the city, whether freemen or not, may 
profecute and be profecutcd in this court, and freemen may be fummoned who live 
out of the liberty. 

The courts of wardmote are held by the aldermen of each ward, for chufing ward- 
officers, and fettling the affairs of the ward, the lord-mayor annually iffuing his precept 
to the aldermen to hold his wardmote on St. Thomas’s-day, for the election of com¬ 
mon-council men and other officers : they alfo prefent fuch offences and nuifances at 
certain times to the lord mayor and common council-men, as require redrefs. 

Sinalloffences are punifhed by the juftices in or out of feffions, by whom the offender 
is fentenced to be whip’d, imprifoned, or kept to hard labour: but for the trial of 
capital offences, a commiflion of oyer and terminer and jail delivery ifTues eight times 
every year, i. e. before and after every term, directed to the lord-mayor, recorder, 
l’ome of the twelve judges, and others whom the crown is pleafed to affign. Thefe 
commiflioners fit at Juftice-hall in the Old Bailey, and bills of indictment having been 
found by the grand juries of London or Middlefex, containing the prifoner’s accufa- 
tion, a petty jury, confuting of twelve fubflantial citizens, is impaneled for the trial of 
each of them : for as to the grand jury, they only confider whether there is fuch a 
probability of the prifoner’s guilt as to put him upon making his defence, and this is 
determined by a majority of the grand jury : but the petty jury, who pafs upon the 
prifoner’s life and death, muff all agree in their verdid, or he cannot be convided. 
But though the petty jury judge of the fad, i. e. what the crime is, or whether it was 
committed by the prifoner or not, the commiffioners or judges declare what are the 
punifhments appropriated to the feveral fpecies of crimes, and pronounce judgment 
accordingly on the offender. In high-treafon they fentence the criminal to be drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, there to be hanged and quartered. In mur¬ 
der, robbery, and other felonies, which are excluded the benefit of the clergy, the 
criminal is fentenced to be hanged till he is dead. And for crimes within the benefit of 
the clergy, the offender is burnt in the hand or tranfported, at the difcretion of the 
court. And for petty-larceny, i. e. where the offender is found guilty of theft under 
the value of twelve-pence, he is fentenced to be whip’d. But a report being made to 
his majefty by the recorder, of the circumftances with which the feveral capital offences 
were attended, and what may be urged either in aggravation or mitigation of them, 
the refpettive criminals are either pardoned or executed according to his majefty’s 
pleafure. But I fhould have remembered, that the fentence againft a woman, either 
for high or petty-treafon, is to be burnt alive. I fhall now give fome account of the 
eleftion of the lord-mayor, fheriffs, &c. who are chofen by a majority of the livery¬ 
men. 

The lord-mayor is elected on Michaelmas-day (from among the aldermen, by the 
livery-men of the city, who return two aldermen that have ferved fheriffs to the court 
of aldermen for their acceptance, who generally declare the firfl: upon the liverymen’s 
roll to be lord mayor) fworn at Guildhall on Simon and Jude, and before the barons of 
the Exchequer at Weftminfter the day following. 

The lord-mayor appears abroad in very great {late at all times, being clothed in 
fcarlet robes, or purple richly furred, according to the feafon of the year, with a hood 
of black velvet, and a golden chain or collar of SS about his neck, and a rich jewel 
pendant thereon, his officers walking before and on both fides, his train held up, and 
vol. n. . l the 
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the city fword and mace borne before him. He keeps open houfe during his mayor¬ 
alty, and the fword-bearer is allowed 1,000/. for his table. The lord-mayor ufually 
goes to St. Paul’s, attended by the aldermen in their gowns, and his officers, every 
Sunday morning; but efpecially the firfl Sunday in term-time, where he meets the 
twelve judges, and invites them to dinner after divine fervice is ended. 

The fheriffs are chofen into their office on Midfummer-day annually by the livery¬ 
men alfo ; to which end the lord-mayor, aldermen, and fheriffs, meet in the council- 
chamber at Guildhall, about eight in the morning, and coming down afterwards into 
the Court of Huflings, the recorder declares to the livery-men affembled in the hall, 
that this is the day prefcribed for the ele&ion of thefe magiflrates for the year enfuing: 
then the court of aldermen go up to the lord-mayor’s court, till the fheriffs are 
chofen; the old fheriffs, the chamberlain, common ferjeant, town clerk, and other 
city-officers, remaining in the court of Huflings, to attend the election. After the 
fheriffs are chofen, the commons proceed to ele£t a chamberlain, bridge-maflers, 
auditors of the city and bridge houfe accounts, and the furveyors of beer and ale, 
according to cuflom. The old fheriffs are judges of thefe elections, and declare by 
the common-ferjeant, who are duly chofen. The fheriffs thus elected take the ufual 
oaths in this court on Michaelmas eve, and the day after Michaelmas-day are prefented: 
to the barons of the Exchequer, where they take the oath of office, the oaths of 
allegiance. &c. The chamberlains and bridge-maflers are fworn in the court of. 
aldermen. 

Where a lord-mayor elect refufes to ferve, he is liable to be fined ; and if a perfon. 
chofen fheriff refufes to ferve, he is fined 413/. 6 s. 8 d. unlefs he makes oath he is not 
worth 10,000/.* 

When the alderman of any ward dies, another is within a few days elected in his 
room, at a wardmote held for that purpofe, at which the lord-mayor ufually prefides- 
Every alderman has his deputy, who fupplies his place in his abfence. Thefe deputies 
are always taken from among the common-council. The aldermen above the chair, 
and the three eldefl aldermen beneath it, are juft ices of peace in the city by the 
charter.! 

The lord-mayor’s jurifdi£tion in fome cafes extends a great way beyond the city, 
upon the river Thames eaftward as far as the conflux of the two rivers Thames and 
Medway, and up the river Lee as far as Temple-mills, being about three miles ; and 
weflward as far as Colney-ditch, above Staine’s bridge: he names a deputy, called 
the water-bailiff; whofe bufinefs is to prevent any incroachments, nuifances, and; 
frauds ufed by fifhermen or others, deflruftive to the fifhery, or hurtful to the navi¬ 
gation of the laid waters; and yearly keeps courts for the confervation of the river iiL 
the counties it borders upon within the faid limits. 

The fheriffs alfo are fheriffs of the county of Middlefex, as well as of London. And 
here I fhall take an opportunity to obferve, that the number of aldermen are twenty- 
fix; the number of common council-men two hundred and thirty-four; the number 
of companies eighty-four; and the number of citizens on the lively, who have a voice 
in their ele&ions, are computed to be between feven and eight thoufand. The twelve- 
principal companies are, 1. The Mercers. 2. Grocers. 3. Drapers. 4. Fifh- 
mongers. 5. Goldfmiths. 6. Skinners. 7. Merchant-Taylors. 8. Iiaberd'alhers. 
9. Salters. 10. Ironmongers. 11. Vintners. 12. Clothworkers. The others arej 

* It is fince railed to 15,0001. 

f Now by a late grant from the crown every alderman is a juftlce of peace within his own ward. 
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*3. The Dyers. 14. Brewers. 15. Leather-Sellers. 16. Pewterers. 17. Barber- 
Surgeons. 18. Cutlers. 19. Bakers, 20. Wax-Chandlers. 21. Tallow-Chand¬ 
lers. 22. Armourers. 23. Girdlers. 24. Butchers. 25. Sadlers. 26. Carpenters. 
27. Cordwainers. 28. Painter-Stainers. 29. Curriers. 30. Mafons. 31. Plumb¬ 
ers. 32. Innholders. 33. Founders. 34. Poulterers. 35. Cooks. 36. Coopers. 
37. Tilers and Bricklayers. 38. Bowyers. 39. Fletchers. 40. Blacki'niiths. 41. 
joiners. 42. Weavers. 43. Woolmen. 44. Scriveners. 45. Fruiterers. 46. 
Plaifterers. 47. Stationers. 48. Embroiderers. 49. Upholders. 50. Muficians. 
51. Turners. 52. *Bafket-makcrs. 53. Glafiers. 54. *Homers. 55. Farriers. 
56. *Paviours. 57. Lorimers. 58. Apothecaries. 59. Shipwrights. 60. •Spec¬ 
tacle-makers. 61. * Clock-makers. 62. * Glovers. 63. *Comb-makers. 64. •Felt- 
makers. 65. Frame-work Knitters. 66. * Silk-Throwers. 67. Carmen. 68. •Pin- 
makers. 69. Needle-makers. 70. Gardeners. 71. Soap-makers. 72. Tin-Plate 
Workers. 73. Wheel-wrights. 74. Diftillers. 75. Hatband-makers. 76. Patten- 
makers. 77. Glafs-fellers. 78. Tobacco-pipe-makers. 79. Coach and Coach-harnefs 
makers. 80. Gun makers. 8r. Gold and Silver Wire-Drawers. 82. *Long-Bow« 
■String-makers. 83. Card-makers. 84. Fan-makers. 

The companies marked with an • before them have no livery-men, and all the free¬ 
men of the reft are not upon the livery, that is, intitled to wear the gowns belonging 
to the refpeftive companies, and vote in ele&ions, but a felett number of freemen only. 
Every company is a diftind corporation, being incorporated by grants from the crown, 
or afts of parliament, and having certain rules, liberties, and privileges, for the better 
fupport and government of their feveral trades and myfteries : many of them are en¬ 
dowed with lands to a great value, and have their mailers, wardens, affiftants, clerks, 
and other officers, to direft and regulate their affairs, and to reftrain and puniih abufes 
incident to their feveral trades : and when any difputes arife concerning the due exe¬ 
cution of thefe charters, the lord-mayor has a fupreme power to determine the cafe and 
to punilh the offenders. 

The military government of the city of London is lodged in the lieutenancy, con¬ 
fiding of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and other principal citizens, who receive their 
authority from his majefty’s commiffion, which he revokes and alters as often as he 
fees fit: thefe have under their command fix regiments of foot, viz. 1. The White. 
2. The Orange. 3. The Yellow. 4. The Blue. 5. The Green. And 6. The 
Red Regiment. In every one of which are eight companies, confuting of one hundred 
•and fifty men each; in all, feven thoufand two hundred men: befides which there is 
a kind of independent company, called the artillery company, confiding of feven or 
eight hundred volunteers, whofe /kill in military clifcipline is much admired by their 
fellow-citizens. Thefe exercife frequently in the Artillery-ground, engage in mock 
fights and fieges, and dorm the dunghills with great addrefs. 

The tower-hamlets, it has been obferved already, are commanded by the lieutenant 
of the tower, and confift of two regiments of foot, eight hundred each: fo that the 
whole militia of London, exdufive of Weftminfter and Southwark, amount to near ten 
thoufand men. 

London, like other cities of the kingdom, is, or ought to be governed by its biffiop 
in fpirituals; though his authority is very little regarded at prefent. The juftices of 
peace at their feffions may empower any man to preach, and adminifter the facraments, 
let his occupation or qualifications be never fo mean ; nor do they ever refufe it to a 

perfon who is able to raife the fmall fum of-pence, being lefs a great deal than is 

paid for licenfing a common alehoufe. A clergyman indeed cannot be intitled to a be- 
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nefice, without being, in fome meafure, fubjeft to his diocefan; but he may throw off 
his frown, and aflemble a congregation that (hall be much more beneficial to him, and 
propagate what doftrines he Ices tit (as is evident in the cafe of orator Henley) : but to 

The diocefe of London is in the province of Canterbury, and comprehends the coun¬ 
ties of Middlefex and Effex, and part of Hertfordfhire ; the Britiili plantations in Ame¬ 
rica are alfo fubject to this bifhop. * To the cathedral of St. Paul’s belongs a dean, three 
refidentiaries, a treafurer, chancellor, precentor, and thirty prebendaries. The bitliop of 
London takes place next to the archbilhops of Canterbury and York, but his revenues 
are not equal to thofe of Durham or Winchefter. The deanery of St. Paul’s is faid to be 
th a thoufand pounds per annum, and each of the refidentiaries about three hundred 


wor 


pounds per annum. , , . , . . 

The pariflies within the walls of London are mnety-feven ; but feveral ot them having 
been united fince the fire, there are at prelent but fixty-two parifli churches, and confe- 
quently the fame number of pariih-prieds: the revenues of thefe gentlemen are feldom 
lefs than 100 1 . per annum , and none more than 200/. per annum. They appear to be 
inofi: of them about 1 jo/, per annum , befides their feveral parfonage-houfes and furplice* 
fees ; and mod of them have lefturefliips in town, or livings in the country, or fome 
other fpiritual preferment of equal value. 

The city of Wedminder, the wedern part of the town, comes next under confidera- 
don which received its name from the abbey or minder fituated to the wedward of Lon¬ 
don. This city, if we comprehend the diffria or liberdes belonging to it, lies along the 
banks of the Thames in the form of a bow or crefcent, extending from Temple-bar in 
the ead to Mill-bank in the fouth-wed; the infide of this bow being about a mile and a 
half in length, and the outfide two miles and a half at lead; the breadth, one place with 
another, from the Thames to the fields on the north-wed fide of the town, about a 
mile ; and I am apt to think a fquare of two miles in length and one in breadth, would 
contain all the buildings within the liberty of Wedminder. That part of the town which 
is properly called the city of Wedminder, contains no more than St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s pariflies, which form a triangle, one fide whereof extends from Whitehall to Pe- 
terborough-houfe on Mill bank, another fide reaches from Peterborough-houfe to Staf¬ 
ford houfe, or Tart-hall, at the wed end of the Park, and the third fide extends from 
Stafford-houfe to Whitehall; the circumference of the whole being about two miles. 
This fpot of ground, it is faid, was anciently an ifland, a branch of the Thames running 
through the Park from wed to ead, and falling into the main river again about White¬ 
hall, which ifland was originally called Thorney ifland, from the woods and bulhes that 
covered it; the abbey or minder alfo was at fird called Thomey-abbey or minder, from 
the ifland on which it dood. 

St. James’s park is fomething more than a mile in circumference, and the form pretty 
near oval; about the middle of it runs a canal 2800 feet in length, and 100 in breadth, 
and near it are feveral other waters, which form an ifland that has good cover for the 
breeding and harbouring wild ducks and other water-fowl; on the ifiand alfo is a pretty 
houfe and garden, fcarce vifible to the company in the park ; on the north fide are fe¬ 
veral fine walks of elms and limes half a mile in length, of which the Mall is one \ the 
palace of St. James’s, Marlborough-houfe, and the fine buildings in the dreet called 
Pall-mall, adorn this fide of the Park; at the ead end is a view of the Admiralty, a 
magnificent edifice, lately built with brick and done , the Horfe-guards, the Banquetting- 


* By patent ftom King George I, 
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fioufe, the rnoft elegant fabrick in the kingdom, with the treafury and the fine buildings 
about the Cockpit; and between thefe and the end of the grand canal is a fpacious pa¬ 
rade, where the horfe and foot guards rendezvous ^very morning before they mount 
their refpe&ive guards. 

On the fouth fide of the Park run fhady walks of trees from eaft to .weft, parallel 
almoft to the canal, and walks on the north *, adjoining to which are the fumptuous 
houfes in Queen ftreet, Queen-fquare, &c. inhabited by people of quality : and the 
weft end of the Park is adorned with the Duke of Buckingham’s beautiful feat. But 
what renders St. James’s park one of the moft delightful fcenes in nature, is the variety 
of living objects which is met with here; for befides the deer and wild-fowl, common to 
ether parks, befides the water, fine walks, and the elegant buildings that furround it, hi¬ 
ther the politeft part of the Britifh nation of both fexes frequently refort in the fpring, 
to take the benefit of the evening air, and enjoy the moft agreeable converfation ima¬ 
ginable : and thofe who have a tafte for martial mufick, and thefhining equipage of the 
foldiery, will find their eyes and ears agreeably entertained by the horfe and foot guards- 
every morning. 

The Sanctuary, or the Abbey-yard, is a large open fquare, between King-ftreet and 
the Gatehoufe, north-weft of the Abbey, and was called the Sandhiary,.becaufeany per- 
fon who came within thefe limits was entitled to the privilege of fandfuary, that is, he 
was not liable to be apprehended by any officers of juftice. 

This privilege, it is faid, was firft granted to the Abbey by Sebert, king of the Fall 
Saxons, increafed by King Edgar, and confirmed by Edward the Confeffor, by the fol¬ 
lowing charter: 

* Edward, by the grace of God, king of Englilhmen ; I make it to be known to all 

* generations of the world after me, that, by fpecial commandment of our holy father 
4 Pope Leo, 1 have renewed and honoured the holy church of the bleffed apoftle St. 

* Peter of Weftminfter; and I order and eftablifh for ever, that what perfon, of what 

* conditioner eftate foeverhe be, from whencefoever he come, or for what offence or 

* caufe it be, either for his refuge in the faid holy place, he is affured of his life, liberty 

* and limbs: and over this, I forbid, under pain of everlafting damnation, that no mi- 

* nifter of mine, or any of my fucceffors, intermeddle with any of the goods, lands, and 
4 poffeffions of the faid perfons taking the faid fandtuary : for I have taken their goods 
«■ and livelode into my fpecial prote&ion. And therefore I grant to every, each of them, 

‘ in as much as my terreftrial power may fuffice, all manner of freedom of joyous liberty. 

* And whofoever prefumes, or doth contrary to this my grant, I will he lofe his name, 

* worlhip, dignity, and power; and that with the great traitor Judas that betraid our Sa- 
4 viour, he be in the everlafting fire of hell. And I will and ordain, that this my grant 
4 endure as long as there remaineth in England, either love or dread of chriftian 
4 name.’ 

This privilege of fandhiary, as far as it related to traitors, murderers, and' felons, was 
in a great meafure abolilhed, by a ftatute of the 32d Henry VIII: and in the beginning of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, every debtor, who fled to fandtuary, to fhelter himfelf 
from his creditors, was obliged to take an oath of the following tenour, viz. That he 
did not claim the privilege of fandtuary to defraud any one of his goods, debts, 
or money; but only for the fecurity of his perfon, until he fhould be able to pay his 
creditors.. 

That he would give in a true particular of his debts and credits. 

1 hat he would endeavour to pay his debts as foon as poffible. 

That he would be prefent at the abbey at morning and evening prayer;- 
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That he would demean himfelf honeftly and quietly, avoid fufpccted houfes, unlaw ful 
games, banquetting, and riotous company. 

That he would wear no weapon, or be out of his lodging before fun-nfe, or alter 
fun-fet, nor depart out of the precind of the fanduary, without the leave of the dean, 
or archdeacon in his abfence. 

That he would be ob( dient to the dean and the officers of the houfe. 

And laftly, That if he fliould break his oath in any particular, he ffiould not claim the 
privilege of fanduary. 

And if any creditor could make it appear, that he had any money, goods, or chat¬ 
tels, that were not contained in the particular given in to the dean and the church, the 
landuary-man was to be imprifoned till he came to an agreement with his cre¬ 
ditors. 

The Abbey-church of St. Peter at Weftminfler appears to be very ancient, though 
far from being fo ancient as is vulgarly reported. 

Some relate, without any authority to fupport the conjedure, that it was founded in 
the days of the Apoftles by St. Peter himfelf: others that it was ereded by King Lucius 
about the year 170. And by fome it is faid to have been built by King Sebert, the firfl 
chriitian King of the Eaft-Saxons (Effex and Middlelex) anno 611.—But I take it for 
granted the church was not built before the convent or abbey it belonged to : People 
did not ufe to build churches at a diftance from towns, unlefs for the fervice of convents 
or religious houfes ; but neither in the times of the apoftles, or in the fuppofed reign 
of King Lucius, in the fecond century, was there any fuch thing as a convent in England, 
or perhaps in any part of Chriftendom. During the dominion of the Saxons in this 
ifland, monafteries indeed were ereded here, and in many other kingdoms in great 
abundance; and as the monks generally chofe thick woods or other folitary places for 
their refidence, where they could meet with a fpot of ground fitter for their purpofe 
than this woody ifland called Thorney, then deftitute of inhabitants ? But 1 am inclined 
to think, that neither this or any other monaftery was ereded in South Britain till the 
feventh century, after Auftin the monk came into England. As to the tradition of its 
having been built upon the ruins of the temple of Apollo, deftroyed by an earthquake, I 
do not doubt but the monks were very ready to propagate a fable of this kind, who 
formed fo many others, to ffiew the triumphs of chriftianity over paganifm, and to induce 
their profelytes to believe, that heaven miraculoufly interpofed in their favour, by earth¬ 
quakes, ftorms, and other prodigies. But to proceed: when the convent was ereded, 
I make no doubt, that there was a church or chapel built as ufual, for the fervice of the 
monks; but it is evident from hiftory, that the diraenfions of the firft or fecond church 
that ftood here, were not comparable to thofe of the prefent church. 

We may rely upon it, that about the year 850, there was a church and convent in 
the ifland of Thorney ; becaufe about that time London being in the poffeffion of the 
Danes, the convent was deftroyed by them, (not in the year 659, as fome writers have 
affirmed, becaufe the Danes did not invade England till near 200 years afterwards.) The 
abbey lay in ruins about an hundred years ; when king Edgar, at the inftance of Dun- 
ftan, abbot of Glaffenbury, (and afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury) rebuilt this and 
feveral other monafteries, about the year 960. Edward the Confeffor, a devout Prince, 
enlarged this church and monaftery, in which he placed the Benedidine monks, ordered 
the regalia to be kept by the fathers of the convent, and fucceeding kings to be crowned 
here, as William the Conqueror, and feveral other Englifh monarchs afterwards were, 
mod of them enriching this abbey with large revenues; but King Henry III. ordered 
the church built by Edward the Confeffor to be pulled down, and ereded the prefent 
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magnificent fabrick in the room of it, of which he laid the firft ftone about the year 
1245. 

That admired piece of architecture at the eaft end, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
was built by Henry VII. anno 1502, and from the founder is ufually called Henry 
the Vllth’s chapel. Here moft of the Englilh monarchs fince that time have been in¬ 
terred. 

The dimenfionsof the abbey church, according to the new furvey, are as follow, viz. 
The length of the church, from the weft end of it to the eaft end of St. Edward’s cha¬ 
pel, is 354 feet, the breadth of the weft end 66 feet, the breadth of the crofs ifle, from 
north to fouth, 189 feet, the height of the middle roof 92 feet, the diftance from the 
weft end of the church to the choir, 162 feet, and from the weft end to the crofs ifle 
220 feet, the diftance from the eaft end of St. Edward’s chapel to the weft end of Henry 
Vllth’s chapel, 36 feet, and the length of Henry Vllth’s chapel 99 feet: fo that the 
length of the whole building is 489 feet, the breadth of Henry Vllth’s chapel 66 feet, 
and the height 54 feet. The nave and crofs ifles of the abbey-church are fupported by 
fifty {lender pillars of SufTex marble, befides forty-five demi-pillars or pilafters. There 
are an upper and lower range of windows, being ninety-four in number, thofe at the 
four ends of the crofs very fpacious. All which, with the arches* roofs, doors, &c. are 
of the ancient Gothick order. Above the chapiters the pillars fpread into feveral femi- 
cylindrical branches, forming and adorning the arches of the pillars, and thofe of the 
roofs of the ifles, which are three in number, running from eaft to weft, and a crofs ifle 
running from north to fouth. The choir is paved with black and white marble, in which 
are 28 flails on the north fide, as many on the fouth, and eight at the weft end; from 
the choir we afcend by feveral fteps to a moft magnificent marble altar-piece, which 
would be edeemed a beauty in an Italian church. 

Beyond the altar is King Edward the Confeflor’s chapel, furrounded with eleven or 
twelve other chapels replenilhed with monuments of the Britifli nobility, for a particular 
whereof I refer the reader to the antiquities of St. Peter’s, or the abbey-church of Weft- 
minder, by J Crull, M. D. Lond. 1711. 8vo. and the feveral fupplements printed fince, 
and lhall only take notice of thofe of the kings and queens in the chapel of St. Edward 
the Confeflor, which are as follow, viz. Edward I, lung of England, Henry III, Matilda 
wife of Henry 1 , queen Eleanor wife of Edward I. St. Edward the Confeflor, and 
queen Editha his wife, Henry V, and queen Catharine of Valois his wife, Edward III, 
and queen Philippa his wife, Richard II, and queen Anne his wife : and on the fouth fide 
of the choir king Sebert, and queen Anne of Cleve, wife to Henry VIII. Eaft of St. 
Edward’s chapel is that of Henry VII, dedicated to the blefled virgin Mary, to which we 
afcend by twelve ftone fteps. At the weft end whereof are three brazen doors finely 
wrought, which give an entrance into it. The flails on the north and fouth Tides are 
exquilitely carved. The roof is fupported by twelve pillars and arches of the Gothick 
order, abounding with enrichments of carved figures, fruit, &c. At the eaft end is a 
fpacious window with ftained glafs ; befides which, there are thirteen other windows 
above, and as many below on the north and fouth Tides. Under each of the thirteen 
uppermoft windows are five figures placed in niches, reprefenting kings, queens, bifhops, 
&c. and under them the figures of as many angels fupporting imperial crowns. The 
roof, which is all ftone, is divided into fixteen circles curioufly wrought, and is the ad¬ 
miration of all that fee it. 

The outfide of this chapel was adorned with fourteen towers, three figures being 
placed in niches on each of them, which were formerly much admired; but the ftone 
decaying and mouldering away, they make but an odd appearance at prefent. 

In 
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In this chapel have been interred mo ft of the Englilh kings fince Richard the 3d, 
whofe tombs are no fmall ornament to it, particularly that of Henry VII. the founder, 
which Hands in the middle of the area towards the eafl end. 

The tomb is compofed of a curious pedeftal, whofe fides are adorned with various 
figures, as the north with thofe of fix men, the eafl: with thofe of two cupids fupporting 
the king’s arms and an imperial crown ; on thefouth fide alfo fix figures circumfcribed 
(as thofe on the north fide) with circles of curious workmanfliip, the mod eaflerly of 
which contains the figure of an angel treading on a dragon : here is alfo a woman and 
a child, leeming to allude to Rev. xii. and on the weft end the figure of a rofe and an 
imperial crown, fupported with thofe of a dragon and a greyhound : on the tomb are 
the figures of the king and queen, lying at full length, with four angels, one at each 
angle of the tomb, all very finely done in brafs. 

The fcreen or fence is alfo of folid brafs, very flrong and fpacious, being in length 
J9 feet, in breadth 11, and the altitude 11, adorned with 42 pillars and their arches; 
alfo ao finaller hollow columns and their arches in the front of the former, and joined 
at the cornifli, on which cornifh is a kind of acroteria, enriched with roles and port- 
cullifes interchanged in the upper part, and with the fmall figures of dragons and grey¬ 
hounds (the fupporters aforefaid) in the lower part: and at each of the four angles is a 
flrong pillar made open or hollow, compofed in imitation of diaper and Gothick arch- 
work ; the four fides have been adorned with 32 figures of men about a cubit high, 
placed in niches, of which there are only feven left, the red: being flolen away (one 
Raymond, about the 1 ith of Queen Elizabeth, having been twice indicted for the fame;) 
and about the middle of the upper part of each of the four fides is a fpacious branch 
adorned with the figure of a rofe, where might on occafion be placed lamps. This 
admirable piece of art is open at top, and has two portals, one on the north, the 
other on the fouth fide, all of fine brafs. 

This royal founder’s epitaph. 

Septimus Henricus tumulo requiefcit in ifio, 

Qui regum fplendor , lumen & orbis erat. 

Rex , Virgil , & fapiens , comes virtutis amatur , 

Egregiusforma , Jlrcnuus atquepotens. 

Qui peperit pacem regno , qui bella peregit 
Plurima, qui vidor femper ab hojle 7 -edit; 

Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas. 

Regibus & cundis , feedere jundus erat. 

Quifacrum hoc flruxit templum , flatuitq ; fepulcbrum 
Pro fe, proque fua conjuge, proque domo. 

L-'Jlradecern atq; annos , tres plus compleverit annos, 

Nam tribus odenis regia feeptra tulit; 

Quindecies Domini centenus fuxerat annus , 

Currebat non us, cum venit arat dies ; 

Septima ter menfis lux tunc fu/gebat Apr ills. 

Cum claufit fummum tanta corona diem. 

Nulla dedere prius tantum ftbi facula regem 
Anglia , vix ftmilem pojleriora dabunt. 

Septimus hie fitus efl Henricus gloria regum 

Cundorum , ipftus qui tempejlate fuerunt; 

hgetiio atq; opibus gcjlarum & nomine rerum> 
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Acceffcrc quibus natures dona benign#: 

Front is hones facies augujla hcroica forma ; 

Junftaque (ifuftvis eonjux per pulcbra pudica, 

F.t fxcundafuit ; fsliccs prole parentss y 

Henricum quibus oftavum terra Anglia debet. 

Under the figure of the king. 

Hiejacet tienricus ejus nominis feptimus, Anglia quondam rex, Edmundi Rubmondia 
comitis f Hits , qui die 22 Aug. Rex creatus, Jlatim pojl apud Wijlmomijleruun die 30 Oclob. 
coronatur 1485. Moritur deindc 2 1 die Aprilis anno <etat. 53, regnavit annos 23, menfes 
8, minus urn die. 

Under the queen’s figure. 

Hie jacet regina Elizabetha, Edvardi quarti quondam regisflia, EJ-vardi quinti regis 
quondam nominator Joror: Henrici feptimi olipi regis conjux, atq; Henrici oEla vi regis mater 
inclyta obiit autem fuumdiem in turri Londoniarum die fecund. Feb. anno Domini 1502, 

37 anuorum estate funfta. . 

Tiie modern tombs in the abbey, beft worth the viewing, are thole of the duke of 
Newcaftle, on the left hand as we enter the north door, of Sir lfaac Newton, at the 
weft end of the choir, of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. fecretary Graggs at the well 
end of the abbey, of Mr. Prior among the poets at the door which faces the Old Palace- 
vard, of the duke of Buckingham in Henry theVUth’s chapel, and that of Dr. Cham- 
berlain on the north fide of the choir: moft of thefe are admirable pieces of fculpture, 
and Ihew that the ftatuary’s art is not entirely loft in this country; though it mail be 
confeffed the Englilh fa 1 fhort of the Italians in this fcience. 

Weftminfter-hall is one of the largeft rooms in Europe, being two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, fixty-fix feet broad, and ninety feet high. The walls are 
of ftone, the windows of the Gothick form, the floor ftone, and the roof of timber 
covered with lead; and having not one pillar in it, is fupported by buttreffes. It is 
ufually obferved, that there are no cobwebs ever feenin this hall, and the reafon given 
for this is, that the timber of which the roof is compofed is Irilh oak, in which fpiders 
will not harbour; but I am inclined to believe this is a fad not to be depended on, for 
I find the timber for rebuilding and repairing the palace of Weftminfter in the reign of 
Richard III. was brought from the forefts in Effex ; and as there is no colour from 
hiftory to furmife that the timber of this hall was Irilh oak, fo is there no imaginable 
reafon why timber lliould be fetched from another kingdom for the repair of the hall, 
when the counties of Middlefex and Effex were great part of them foreft, and afforded 
timber enough to have built' twenty fuch places ; and we find, that the timber of the 
Effex forefts°was in fad applied to the repairs of this palace ; for it cannot be pretended 
that the prefent roof is the fame that was ereded by William Rufus when it was firft 
built, it appearing that Richard II. about the year 1397, caufed the old roof to be 
taken down, and°a new one made (as has been obferved already) and this is probably 
the fame we now fee. Here are hung upas trophies, 138 colours, and 34 ftandards, 
taken from the French and Bavarians at Hockftet, anno 1 704. _ 

The Houfe of Lords, or chamber where the peers affemble in parliament,* is fituated 
between the Old Palace-yard and the Thames. It is a fpacious room, of an oblong 
form, at the fouth end whereof is the king’s throne, to which he afeends by feveral 
fteps : on the right hand of the throne is a feat for the prince of Wales, and on the left 
another for the princes of the blood, and behind the throne the fdats of the peers under 
age. 
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On the call fide of the houfe, to the right of the throne, fit the archbifhops and 
bifhops; on the oppofite fnle of the houfe fit the dukes, marquiffes, earls, and 
vifcounts; and on forms eroding the area, the barons under the degree of vifeounts. 

Before the throne are three wool-facks, or broad feats fluffed with wool, to put the 
legifiature in mind, it is faid, that the right management of this trade is of the lad im¬ 
portance to the kingdom. On the firfl ofthefe wool-facks, next to the throne, fits the 
lord chancellor, or keeper, who is fpeaker of the houfe of peers; and on the other 
two, the lord chief juflices, and the reft of the judges, with the mailer of the rolls, and 
the other mailers in chancery: about the middle of the houfe, on the eaft fide, is a 
chimney, where a fire is ufually kept in the winter; and towards the north, or lower 
end of the houfe, is a bar that runs crofs it, to which the commons advance when they 
bring up bills or impeachments, or when the king fends for them, and without this bar 
the counfel and witnedes Hand at trials before the peers. The houfe is at prefent hung 
with taptdry, containing the hidory of the defeat of the Spanifii Armada, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, anno 1588. 

The houfe or chamber where the commons ademble, is to the northward of the 
Iloufe of Lords, and Hands eaH and wed, as the other does north and fouth. The 
room is pretty nearfquare, and towards the upper end is the fpeaker’s armed chair, to 
which he afeends by a Hep or two; before it is a table, where the clerks fit, on which 
the mace lies when the fpeaker is in the chair, and at other times the mace is laid under 
the table. On the north and fouth fides, and at the wed end, are feats gradually af- 
cending as in a theatre, and between the feats at the wed end is the entrance by a pair 
of folding doors. There are galleries alfo on the north, fouth, and wed, where 
itrangers are frequently admitted to hear the debates. 

This room was anciently a chapel, founded by King Stephen about the year 1141, 
and dedicated to the blefied Virgin; however, it obtained the name of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. It was rebuilt by King Edward III. anno 1347, who placed in it a dean, 12 
fecular canons, 13 vicars, 4 clerks, 5 choriders, a verger, and a keeper of the cha¬ 
pel, and built them a convent, which extended along the Thames, endowing it with 
large revenues, which at the diffolution of monaderies in the reign of Edward VI. 
amounted to near eleven thoufand pounds per annwn. Almod ever fince the diffo¬ 
lution, this chapel has been converted to the ufe we find it at prefent, viz. for the 
fefiion of the lower houfe of parliament, who, before that time, ufually affembled in 
the chapter-houfe belonging to the abbey, when the parliament met at Wedminder. 
The painted chamber lies between the houfe of lords and the houfe of commons, and 
here the committees of both houfes ufually meet at a conference; but neither this or 
the other remaining apartments of this palace of Wedminder, have any thing in them 
that merit a particular defeription. 

The open place ufually called Charing-crofs, from a fine crofs which deed there 
before the grand rebellion, is of a triangular form, having the Pall-mall and the Hay- 
market on the north-wed, the Strand on the ead, and the dreet before Whitehall on 
the fouth. In the middle of this fpace is ere&cd a brazen equedrian datue of King 
Charles I. looking towards the place where that prince was murdered by the rebels, 
who had erefted a fcaffold for that purpofe before the gates of his own palace. This 
datue is creded on a done pededal 17 feet high, enriched with his majedy’s arms, 
trophy-work, palm-branches, &c. inclofed with an iron palifade, and was ereded by 
King Charles II. after his refloration. The brick buildings fouth-ead of Charing-crofs 
are moftly beautiful and uniform, and the king’s llables in the Meufe, which lie north 
of it, and are now magnificently rebuilding of hewn done, will probably make Charing- 
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erofs as fine a place as any we have in town ;* efpedally as it Hands upon an eminence 
overlooking Whitehall. 

The Banqueting houfe Hands on the call fide of the Hreet adjoining to the great gate 
of Whitehall on 'the fouth. This edifice is built of hewn Hone, and confitts of one 
Hately room, of an oblong form, upwards of forty feet in height, the length and 
breadth proportionable, having galleries round it on the infide, the ceiling beautifully 
painted by that celebrated hiftory-painter Sir Peter Paul Reubens : it is adorned on the 
outfide with a lower and upper range of columns of the Ionick and Compofite orders, 
their capitals enriched with fruit, foliage, &c. the inter-columns of the upper and lower 
range, being handfome faflied windows. It is furrounded on the top with Hone rails or 
balliHers, and covered with lead. 

St. James’s Palace, where the royal family now refides in the winter Jeafon, Hands 
pleafantly upon the north fide of the Park, and has feveral noble rooms in it, but is an 
irregular building, by no means fuitable to the grandeur of the Britifh monarch its 
mailer. In the front next St. James’s ftreet, there appears little more than an old 
gate houfe, by which we enter a little fquare court, with a piazza on the weft fide of 
it leading to the grand Hair cafe ; and there are two other courts beyond, which have 
not much the air of a prince’s palace. This palace was an hofpital, fupprefied by 
Henry VIII. who built this edifice in the room of it. 

But the houfe molt admired for its fituation, is that of the duke of Buckingham at 
the weft end of the Park; in the front of which, towards the Mall and the grand canal, 
is a fpacious court, the offices on each fide having a communication with the houfe by 
two little bending piazzas and galleries that form the wings. This front is adorned 
with two ranges of pilafters of the Corinthian and Tufcan orders, and over them is an 
acroteria of figures, reprefenting Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, and Liberty, and under 
them this infeription in large golden characters, viz. SIC SIT 1 LiETAN 1 VR LARES, 
Thus fituated, may the houlhold gods rejoice. 

Behind the houfe is a fine garden and terras, from whence there is a profpeft of the 
adjacent country, which gave occafion to another infeription on the houfe on that fide, 
viz. RVS IN VRBE, intimating, that it has the advantages both of city and country ; 
above which*are figures reprefenting the four feafons. The hall is paved with marble, 
and adorned with pilafters, the intercolumns exquifite paintings in great variety ; and 
on a pedeftal, near the foot of the grand Hair cafe, is a marble figure of Cain kil ing 
his brother Abel; the whole ftrufture exceeding magnificent, rich, and beautiful, but 
efpecially in the finilhing and furniture. 

Grofvenor or Gravenor-fquare is bounded on the north by Oxford road, on the eaft 
by Hanover fquare, by May-fair on the fouth, and by Hyde-park on the weft ; the area 
whereof contains about five acres of ground, in which is a large garden laid out into 
walks, and adorned with an equeftrian ftatue of King George I. gilded with gold, and 
Handing on a pedeftal, in the center of the garden, the whole furrounded with palli- 
fades placed upon a dwarf wall. The buildings generally are the molt magnificent we 
meet with in this great town; though the fronts of the houfes are not all alike, for 
fome of them are intirely of ftone, others of brick and ftone, and others of rubbed 
brick, with only their quoins, facios, windows and door cafes of ftone ; fome of them 
are adorned with ftone columns of the feveral orders, while others have only plain 
fronts j but they are fo far uniform as to be all falhed, and of pretty near an equal 
height. To the kitchens and offices, which have little paved yards with vaults before 

# Theft are now fiuifhcd, and anfwer the conje&urc of this authoc. 
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them, they defcend by twelve or fifteen fteps, and thefe yards are defended by an high 
palifade of iron. Every houfe has a garden behind it, and many of them coach-houl'es 
and ftables adjoining ; and others have ftables near* the fquare, in a place that has ob¬ 
tained the name of Grofvenor-Meufe. The ftnifliing of the houfes within is equal to the 
figure they make without; the flair-cafes of fome of them l faw were inlaid, and perfefb 
cabinet-work, and the paintings on the roof and fidcs by the belt hands. The apart¬ 
ments ufually confift of a long range of fine rooms, equally commodious and beautiful; 
none of the houfes are without two or three flair-cafes for the convenience of the family. 
The grand flair-cafe is generally in the hall or faloon at the entrance. In lhort this 
fquare may well be looked upon as the beauty of the town, and thole who have not feen 
it cannot have an adequate idea of the place. 

The city of Weftminfter at this day confifls of the pariffies of St. Margaret and St. 
John the Evangelifl, and the liberties of Weflminfter, viz. St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
St. Mary le Savoy, St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement’s Danes, St. Paul’s Covent-garden,- 
St. James’s Weflminfter, St. George’s Hanover-fquare, and St. Anne’s Weftminfter; 
all under the government of the dean and chapter of Weftminfter, and their fubordinate 
officers ; or rather, of a high fteward, and fuch other officers as are appointed by them j 
for fince the reformation, the dean and chapter feem to have delegated their civil power 
to fuch officers as they cleft for life, who are not accountable to, or liable to be difplaced 
by them, nor are they liable to forfeit their offices, but for fuch offences as a private 
man may lofe Iris eftate, namely, for high-treafon, felony, &c. as happened in the cafe of 
their high-fteward, the duke of Ormond, upon whofe attainder, the dean and chapter 
proceeded to a new election. 

The next officer to the high-fteward is the deputy-fteward, appointed by the high- 
fteward, and confirmed by the dean and chapter, who is ufually a gentleman learned in 
the law, being judge of their court for trial of civil aflions between party and party, 
Which is held ufually on Wednefday every week. They havealfo a court-leet, held an¬ 
nually on St. Thomas’s-day, for the choice of officers, and removal of nuifances. The 
deputy-fteward fuppliesthe place of ftieriff of Weftminfter, except in the return of mem¬ 
bers of parliament, which is done by the high-bailiff, an officer nominated by the dean 
and chapter, and confirmed by the high-fteward. The high-bailiff alfo is entitled to all 
fines, forfeitures, waifs and ftrays in Weftminfter, which makes it a very profitable poll. 

The high-conftable, chofen by the burgeffes at their court-leet, and approved by the 
fteward or his deputy, is an officer of fome confideration in this city alfo, to whom all the 
reft of the cQiiftables are fubjefl. 

The burgeflcs are fixteen in number, feven for the city, and nine for tire liberties of 
Weftminfter, appointed by the high-fteward or his deputy, every,one of whom has his 
affiftant, and has particular wards or diftrifts: out of thefe burgeffes are chofen two 
chief burgeffes, one for the city, the other for the liberties. The dean, high fteward, or 
his deputy, the bailiffs and burgeffes, or a quorum of them, are empowered to make by¬ 
laws, and take cognizance of finall offences, within the city and liberties of Weftmin¬ 
fter. But I look upon it, that the juftices of peace for Weftminfter, have in a great 
jneafure fuperfeded the authority of the burgeffes (except as to weights, meafures, and 
nuifances) by virtue of whofe warrants, all petty offenders almoft are apprehended and 
lent to Tothill-fields Bridewell; and for higher offences, the fame juftices commit crii 
minals to Newgate, or the Gatehoufe, who receive their trials before commiffioners 
of oyer and terminer at the Old-Bailey, as notorious criminals in the city of 
London do ; anJ fo far the two united cities maybe faid to be under the fame govern¬ 
ment. . 7 
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Theprecinft of St. Martin’s le Grand in London, is deemed a part of the city of 
Weftminfter, and the inhabitants vote in the eleftions of members of parliament for 
Weftminfter. 

The ecclefiadical government of the city of Weftminfter is in the dean £nd chapter, 
whofe commifl'ary has the jurifdiftion in all ecclefiadical caules, and the probate of wills; 
from whom there lies no appeal to the archbilhop of Canterbury, or other fpiritua! judge, 
but to the king in Chancery alone, who upon fuch appeal idues a commiffion under the 
great feal of England, condituting a court of delegates to determine the caufe finally. 

I next proceed to furvey the out-parifhes in the county of Middlefex and Surrey, 
which are comprehended within the bills of mortality, and edeemed part of this great 
town : and fird, St. Giles’s in the Fields contains thefe chief ftreets and places; Great 
Lincoln’s Inn-Fields, part of Lincoln’s-Inn Garden, Turndile, Whetftone-Park, part of 
High-Holborn, part of Duke-dreet, Old and New Wild-ftreet, Princes-dreet, Queen- 
flreet, part of Drury-lane, Brownlow-ftreet, Bolton-dreet, Cadle-dreet, King ftreet, the 
Seven-dials, orfeven ftreets comprehending Earl-dreet, Queen-dreet, White-Lion-ftreet, 
and St. Andrew’s-ftreet, Monmouth-ftreet, the eaft fide of Hog-lane, Stedwell-ftreet, 
and Staig-ftreet.* 

Great Lincoln’s-Inn Fields or Square contains about ten acres of ground, and is fome* 
thing longer than it is broad, the longed fides extending from eaft,to weft: the build¬ 
ings on the weft and fouth generally make a grand figure. 

In the parilh of St. Sepulchre, which is without the liberties of the city of London, 
we meet with Hicks’s-hall and the Charter-houfe. 

Hicks’s-hall is fituated in the middle of St. John’s-ftreet, towards the fouth end, and is 
the lefTions-houfe for the juftices of peace of the county of Middlefex, having been 
erefted for this end anno 1612,by SirBaptiftHicks, a mercer inCheapfide, then a juftice of 
the peace. The juftices before holding their feffions at the Caftle-Inn nearSinithfield-bars. 

To the eaftward of Hicks’s-hall flood the late diffolved monadery of the Charter- 
houfe, founded by Sir Walter Manny, a native of the Low-Countries,'knighted 
by King Edward III. for fervices done to this crown probably in the wars againft France. 

Sir Walter Manny at fird erefted only a chapel, and adigned it to be the burial- 
place of all ftrangers; but in the year 1371, Sir Walter founded a monadery of Car- 
thufian monks here, transferring to thefe fathers thirteen acres and a rood of land, with 
the faid chapel: The revenues of which convent, on the diffolution of monafteries, 30 
Henry VIII. amounted to 642/. 4 d. i ob. per annum. 

Sir Thomas Audley foon after obtained a grant of this Carthufian monadery, together 
with Duke’s-PIace, and gave the former in marriage with his daughter Margaret to Tho¬ 
mas duke of Norfolk, from whom it defcended to the Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Howard-houfe, the furname of that noble family ; by which name Thomas Sutton, Efq. 
purchafed it of the Earl of Suffollgfor thirteen thoufand pounds, anno 16 n, aud con¬ 
verted it into an hofpital by virtue of letters patent obtained from King James I. which 
were afterwards confirmed by aft of parliament, 3 Car. I. 

The manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which the founder 

fettled npon this hofpital amounted toper annum. - - 4493/. igs. led. 

The revenues purchafed by his executors, &c. after his death, to per 

annum - - - - - 897 13 9 

Total of the charity per annum - 5391 13 y 


* This was the defcription of St. Gila’s parifli before St. George's Bloomjlury was taken out of it. 
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But the revenues now amount to upwards of 6000/. per annum by the improvement 
of the rents. This charity was given for the maintenance of fourfcore old men, who 
were to be either gentlemen by defcent reduced to poverty, foldiers by fea or land, mer¬ 
chants who had fullered by piracy or /hipwreck, or fervants of the king’s hou/hold, and 
were to be fifty years of age and upwards at their admiffion, except maimed foldiers, 
who are capable of being admitted at forty years of age : nor are any to be admitted 
who are afflicted with leprofy, or any unclean or infectious difeafe, or who /hall be pof- 
fefled of the value of two hundred pounds, or fourteen pounds per annum for life, or 
who are married men. No poor brother to go beyond fea without the licence of fix of 
the governors, nor to go into the country for above two months without the ma/ter’s 
leave, and during fuch abfence, fhall be al'owed but two thirds of his commons in mo¬ 
ney befides his fa'ary ; and if a brother go out and is arretted, he fhall have no allow¬ 
ance during his abfence, but his place to be referved till the governors pleafure be 
known. 

No brother to pafs the gates of the hofpital in his livery-gown, or to lie out of the 
houle, or folicit caufes, or moleft any of the king’s fubjeCts, under a certain pecuniary 
pain; and all other duties, fuch as frequenting chapel, decent c loathing and behaviour, 
to be regulated by the governors. 

This munificent benefaCtor alfo founded a grammar-fchool in the Charter-houfe, to 
confifl of a mafter, ulher, and forty fcholars. 

No fcholars to be admitted at above fourteen, or under ten years of age. 

The fcholars are habited in black gowns; and when any of them are fit for the uni- 
verfity and are elected, each of them receives twenty pounds per annum for eight years, 
out of the revenues of the houfe ; and fuch boys as are found more fit for trades are 
bound out, and a conftderable fum of money given with them. 

When any of the forty boys are difpofed of, or any of the old men die, others are 
placed in their rooms by the governors in their turns. 

The mailer is to be an unmarried man, aged about forty ; one that hath no prefer¬ 
ment in church or /late, which may draw him from his refidence and care of the hof¬ 
pital. 

The preacher mud be a mafler of arts, of feven years /landing in one of the univer- 
fities of England, anti one who has preached four years. 

The governors meet in December, to take the year’s accounts, view the (late of the 
hofpital, and to determine other affairs ; and again, in June or July, to difpofe of the 
fcholars to the univerfity or trades, make elections, &c. And a committee of five at 
the lead is appointed at the a/fembly in December yearly, to vifit the fchool between 
Eafterand Midfummer, &c. 

The buildings of the Charter-houfe take up a great deal of ground, and are commo¬ 
dious enough, but have no great /hare of beauty. This houfe has pretty much the air 
of a college or monaftery, of which the principal rooms are the chapel and the hall; and 
the o d men, who are members of the fociety, have their feveral cells as the monks have 
in Portuga’. 

The chapel is built of brick and boulder, and is about 63 feet in length, 38 in breadth, 
and 24 in height. Here bir Wi liam Manny, founder of the Carthufian monaftery, 
was buried; and here was interred Mr. Sutton, the founder of the hofpital: whose 
monument is at the north-eaft angle of the chapel, being of black and white marble, 
adorned with four columns, with pedeftals and entablature of the Corinthian order, be¬ 
tween which lies his effigies at length in a fur-gown, his face upwards, and the palms of 
his hands joined over his breaft $ and on the tomb is the following infeription: Sacred to 
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the glory of God, in graiefu'i memory of Thomas Sutton, Efq. here lieth buried the body of 
Thomas Sutton, late of Caftle Camps, in the county of Cambridge, Efq. at whofe only cofland 
charges this hofpital was founded , and endowed with large poffefjions,for the relief ofpoor men 
and children . He was a gentleman born at Knayth in the county o/ 1 Lincoln, of worthy and 
bonejl parentage. He lived to the age of 79 years , and deceafedthe 1 2 th day of Dec. 1611. 

The Charter-houfe gardens are exceeding pleafant, and of a very great extent, con- 
fidering they Hand fo far within this great town. 

I (hall, in the next place, furvey the free-fchools and charity fchools. 

Anciently, I have read, that there were three principal churches in London that had 
each of them a famous fchool belonging to it; and thefe three churches are fuppofed 
to be, 1. The cathedral church of St. Paul; becaufe, at a general council holden at 
Rome, anno 1176, it was decreed, “That every cathedral church Ihould have its 

fchool-mafter, to teach poor fcholars, and others, as had been accuftomed; and that 
“ no man Ihould take any reward for licenfe to teach.” 2. The abbey-church of St. 
Peter at Weftminfter ; for of the fchool here, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, writes as follows : “ I Ingulphus, an humble fervant 
“ of God, born of Englifh parents, in the moil beautiful city of London, for attaining 
“ to learning, wasfirft put to Weftminfter, and after to Rudy at Oxford, &c.” 3. The 

abbey-church of St. Saviour, at Bermondfey, in Southwark; for this is fuppofed to be 
the mod ancient and moil confiderable monaftery about the city at that time, next to 
that of St. Peter at Weftminfter; though there is no doubt but the convents of St. 
John by Clerkenwell, St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
that of the Holy Trinity by Aldgate, and other monafteries about the city, had their 
refpeftive fchools, though not in fuch reputation as the three firft. Of thefe none are 
now exifting but St. Paul’s and Weftminfter, though perhaps on different and later 
foundations : yet other fchools have been ere&ed in this metropolis from time to time, 
amongft which I find that called Merchant-Taylors to be the mod confiderable. 

St. Paul’s fchool is fituated on the eaft fide of St. Paul’s church yard ; being a hand- 
foine fabrick built with brick and ftone, founded by John Collet, D. D. and dean of 
St. Paul’s, anno 1512, who appointed a high-mafter, fur-mailer, a chaplain or under- 
mafter, and 153 fcholars, to be taught by them gratis , of any nation or country. He 
alfo left fome exhibitions to fuch fcholars as are lent to the univerfities, and have con¬ 
tinued at this fchool three years. The mailers are elected by the wardens and ailiftants 
of the Mercers company ; and the fcholars are admitted by the mafter, upon a warrant 
dire&ed to him by the furveyor. The elections for the univerfity are in March, before 
Lady-day; and they are allowed their exhibitions for feven years. To this fchool be¬ 
longs a library, confifting chiefly of claflic authors. The frontifpiece is adorned with 
buftos, entablature, pediments, feftoons, ihields, vafes, and the Mercer’s arms cut in 
ftone, with this inscription over the door, INGREDERE UT PROFICIAS ; upon 
every window of the fchool was written, by the founder’s dire&ion, ATJT DOCE, 
ATJT DISC'E, ATJT DISCEDE, /. e. either teach, learn, or be gone. 

1 he founder, in the ordinances to be obferved in this fchool, fays, he founded it to 
the honour of the child Jefus, and of his bleffed mother Mary; and directs, that the 
mafter be of a healthful conftitution, honeft, virtuous, and learned in Greek and 
Latin; that he be a married or Angle man, or a prieft that hath no cure ; that his 
wages Ihould be a mark a week, and a livery gown of four nobles, with a houfe in 
town, and another at Stebonheath (Stepney*); that there Ihould be no play-days 

* This houfe (lands at the upper end of White-horfe-(treet, on the fouth fide of Stepney church-yard j 
was the refidence of the founder’s mother, and is now tenanted by Captain Thomas Hunt, a late reputable 
commander in the fcrvice of the £aft India company. 
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granted, but to the king, or fome bifliop in perfon ; that tne icivoimo every Childer- 
mas-day fhould go to St. Paul’s church, and hear the child-bilhop fermon, and after, 
wards at high mafs each of them offer a penny to the child-bilhop; and committed the^ 
care of the fchool to the company of Mercers ; the ftipends to the mailers, the officers 
l'alaries, &c. belonging to the fchool, amounting at firfl to nSl. 14J. yd. 1 cb. per 
annum’, but the rents and revenues of the fchool being of late years confiderably‘ad¬ 
vanced, the fabrics of the mailers have been more than doubled, and many exhibitions 
granted to thofe who gb to the univerfity, of ten pounds, and fix pounds odd money 
per annum. The fecond mailer hath a handfome houfe near the fchool, as well as the 
firfl mailer. 

The fchool at Mercers-chapel, in Cheapfide, hath the fame patrons and governors as 
that of St. Paul’s, viz. the Mercers, who allow the mailer a falary of 40/. per annum , 
and a houfe, for teaching twenty-five fcholars gratis. 

Merchant Taylors fchool is fituated near Cannon-flreet, on St. Lawrence Poultney, 
-or Pountney-hill. This fchool, I am told, confills of fix forms, in which are three 
hundred lads, one hundred of whom are taught gratis , another hundred pay two Ihil- 
lings and fix-pence per quarter, and the third hundred five Ihillings a quarter ; for in- 
ftrn£ting of whom there is a mailer and three ulhers: and out of thefe fcholars fome 
are annually, on St. Barnabas-day, the eleventh of June, elected to St. John’s college 
an Oxford, where there are forty-fix fellowlhips belonging to the fchool. 

As to the charity-fchools; there are in all 131, fome for boys, others for girls; 
where the children are taught, if boys, to read, write, and accompt; if girls, to read, 
few, and knit; who are all cloathed and fitted for fervice or trades gratis. 

I proceed in the next place to Ihew how well London is fupplied with water, firing, 
Bread-corn, flelh, filh, beer, wine, and other provifions. 

And as to water, no city was ever better furnilhed with it, for every man has a pipe 
or fountain of good frelh water brought into his houfe, for lefs than twenty Ihillings a 
year, unlefs brewhoufes, and fome other great houfes and places that require more 
water than an ordinary family confumes, and thefe pay in proportion to the quantity 
they fpend; many houfes have feveral pipes laid in, and may have one in every 
•room, if they think fit, which is a much greater convenience than two or three foun¬ 
tains in a llreet, for which fome towns in other countries are fo much admired. 

Thefe pipes of water are chiefly fupplied from the water-works at London-bridge, 
Welbninlter, Chell’ea, and the New-river. 

Befides the water brought from the Thames and the New-river, there are a great 
many good fprings, pumps, and conduits about the town, which afford excellent water 
for drinking. There are alfo mineral waters on the fide of Iflington and Pancras. 

This capital alfo is well fupplied with firing, particularly coals from Newcaltle, and 
pit-coals from Scotland, and other parts ; but wood is exceflive dear, and ufed by no 
body for firing, unlefs bakers, and fome few perfons of quality in their chambers and 
drawing-rooms. 

As for bread-corn, it is for the moll part brought to London after it is converted 
into flour, and both bread and flour are extremely reafonable : we here buy as much 
good white bread for three-halfpence or twb-pence, as willferve an Englilhman a whole 
•day, and flour in proportion. Good Itrong beer alfo may be had of the brewer, for 
about iwo pence a quart, and of the alehoufes that retail it for three-pence a quart. 
Bear-key, below oridge, is a great market for malt, wheat, and horfe-com; and 
Queen-hithe, above the bridge, for malt, wheat, flower, and other grain. 

The butchers here compute, that there are about one thoufand oxen fold in Smith- 
field-market one week with another the year round; befides many thoufand Iheep, 
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hogs, calves, pigs, and lambs, in this and other parts of the town ; and a great variety 
of venifon, game, and poultry. Fruit, roots, herbs, and other garden-fluff, are very 
cheap and' good. 

Filli alfo are plentiful, fuch as frefh cod, plaice, flounders, foies, whitings, fmelts, flur- 
geon, oyfters, lobflers, crabs, fhrimps, mackerel, and herrings in the feason: but it mull 
be confefled, that falmon, turbot, and fome other fea-fifh are dear, as well as frefh-wate* 
fifh. 

Wine is imported from foreign countries, and is dear. The Port wine which is ufu- 
ally drank, and is the cheapell, is two fhillings a quart, retailed in taverns, and not 
much lefs than eighteen or twenty pounds the hogfhead, when purchafed at the befl 
hand: and as to French wine, the duties are fo high upon them, thet they are at double 
the price of the other at lead. White wine is about the fame price as red-port, and ca¬ 
nary about a third dearer. 

It is computed that there are in London fome part of the year, when the nobility and 
gentry are in town, 15 or 16,000 large horfes for draught, ufed in coaches, carts, or 
drays, befides fome thoufands of faddle-hori'es; and yet is the town fo well fupplied with 
hay, ftraw, and corn, that there is seldom any want of them. Hay generally is not 
more than forty fhillings the load, and from twenty pence to two fhillings the bufliel, is 
the ufual price of oats. 

The opportunity of palling from one part of the town to the other, by coach, chair, 
or boat, is a very great convenience, efpecially in the winter, or in very hot weather. 
A fervant calls a coach or a chair in any of the principal flreets, which attend at a mi¬ 
nute’s warning, and carries one to any part of the town, within a mile and a half dif- 
tance, for a fhilling, but to a chair is paid one third more ; the coaches alfo will wait for 
eighteen-pence the firft hour, and a (hilling every fucceeding hour all day long; or you 
may hire a coach and a pair of horfes, all day, in or out of town, for ten fhillings per 
day; there are coaches alfo that go to every village almolt about town,' within four or 
five miles, in which a pafTenger pays but one fhilling, and in fome but fixpence for his 
pafiage with other company. 

The pleafantefl way of moving from one end of the town to the other in fummer 
time, is by water, on that fpacious gentle ftream the Thames, on which you travel two 
miles for fix-pence, if you have two watermen, and for three-pence if you have but one : 
and to any village up or down the river, you go with company for a trifle. But the 
greateft advantage reaped from this noble river is, that it brings whatever this or other 
countries afford. Down the river from Oxfordfhire, Berkfhire, Bucks, &c. comes com 
and all manner of provifion of Englifh growth, as has been obferved already; and up 
the river, every thing that the coaftsand the maritime counties of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland afford: this way alfo are received the treafures and merchandize of the Eafl and 
Weft Indies, and indeed of the four quarters of the world. 

Carts are hired as coaches, to remove goods and merchandize from one part of the 
town to the other, whofe rates are alfo fixed, and are very reafonable ; and for finall 
burthens or parcels, and to fend on meffages, there are potters at every corner of the 
flreets, thofe within the city of London and liberties thereof being licenfed by autho¬ 
rity, and wearing a badge or ticket; in whofe hands goods of any value, and even bills 
of exchange or fums of money may be fafely trufted, they being obliged at their ad- 
miflion to give fecurity. There is alfo a poft that goes from one part of the town to. the 
other feveral times a day; and once a day to the neighbouring villages, with letters and 
fmall parcels; for the carriage of which is given no more than a penny the letter or par¬ 
cel. And I fhould have remembered that every coach, chair, and boat that plies for 
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hire, has its number upon it ; and if the number be taken by any friend or fervant, at 
the place you fet out front, the proprietor of the vehicle will be obliged to make good 
any lofs or damage that may happen to the perfon carried in it, through the default of the 
people that carry him, and to make him fatisfadion for any abufe or ill-language he may 
receive from them. 

The high ftreets from one end of the town to the other, are kept clean by fcavengers 
in the winter, and in fummer the dull in fome wide ftreets is laid by water-carts ; they 
are fo wide and fpacious, that feveral lines of coaches and carts may pafs by each 
other without interruption. Foot paffengers in the high ftreets go about their bufinefs 
with abundance of eaie and pleafure; they walk upon a fine ftnooth pavement, defended 
by polls from the coaches and wheel carriages; and though they are jollied fometimes 
in the throng, yet as this feldom happens out of defign, few are offended at it; the va¬ 
riety of beautiful objeds, animate and inanimate, he meets with in the ftreets and Ihops, 
infpires the paffenger with joy, and makes him flight the trifling inconvenience of being 
crowded now and then. The light alfo in the Ihops till eight or nine in the evening, es¬ 
pecially in thofe of toymen and paftry-cooks in the winter, make the night appear even 
brighter and more agreeable than the day itfelf. 

From the lights 1 come very naturally to fpeak of the night-guards or watch. Each 
watch confifts of a conflable and a certain number of watchmen, who have a guard room 
or watch-houfe in fome certain place, from whence watchmen are difpatched every hour, 
to patrole in the ftreets and places in each conllable’s diftrid ; to fee if all be fafe from 
fire and thieves : and as they pafs, they give the hour of the night, and with their 
ftaves ftrike at the door .of every houfe. 

If they meet with any perfons they fufped of ill defigns, quarrelfoine people, or lewd 
women in the ftreets, they are empowered to carry them before the conltable at his 
watch-houfe, who confines them till morning, when they are brought before a juf- 
tice of the peace, who commits them to prifon or releafes them, according as the cir- 
cumftances of the cafe are. 

Mobs and tumults were formerly very terrible in this great city ; not only private 
men have been infulted and abufed, and their houfes demolilhed, but even the court 
and parliament have been influenced or awed by them. But there is now feldom feen 
a multitude of people affembled, unlefs it be to attend fome malefador to his execution, 
or to pelt a villain in the pillory, the laft of which being an outrage that the government 
has ever feemed to wink at; and it is obferved by fome, that the mob are pretty jult 
upon thefe occafions; they feldom falling upon any but notorious rafeals, fuch as are 
guilty of perjury, forgery, fodomitical pradices, or keeping of bawdy-houfes, and thefe 
with rotten eggs, apples, and turnips, they frequently mall unmercifully, unlefs 
the offender has money enough to bribe the conftables and officers to proted him. 

1 he London inns, though they are as commodious for the moft part as thofe we meet 
with in other places, yet few people chufe to take up their quarters in them for any long 
time; for, if their bufinefs requires them to make any ftay in London, they chufe to 
leave their horfes at the inn or fome livery-ftable, and take lodgings in a private houfe. 
At livery-ftables they lodge no travellers, only take care of their horfes, which fare bet¬ 
ter here than ufually at inns ; and at thefe places it is that gentlemen hire faddle horfes 
for a journey. At the bell of them are found very good horfes and furniture : they will 
let out a good horfe for 4 s. a day, and an ordinary hackney for 2 s. 6 d. and for c//you 
may have a hunter for the city hounds, have the liberty of hunting in Enfield chace and 
round the town, and go out conftantly every week in the feafon, followed by a great 
many young gentlemen and tradesmen. They have ait opportunity alfo of hunting with 
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the king’s hounds at Richmond and Windfor: and fuch exercifes feem very neceffary for 
people who are conftantly in London, and eat and drink as plentifully as any people in 
the world. And now I am fpeaking of hired horfes, I cannot avoid taking notice of the 
vaft number of coach-horfes that are kept to be let out to noblemen or gentlemen, to 
carry or bring them to and from the diftant parts of the kingdom, or to l'upply the un¬ 
dertakers of funerals with horfes for their coaches and hearfes. There are fotne of 
thefe men that keep feveral hundreds of horfes, with coaches, coachmen, and a com- 
pleat equipage, that will be ready at a day’s warning to attend a gentleman to any part 
of England. Thefe people alfo are great jockeys. They go to all the fairs in the 
country and buy up horfes, with which they furnilh moft of the nobility and gentry 
about town. And if a nobleman does not care to run any hazard, or have the 
trouble of keeping horfes in town, they will agree to furnilh him with a fet all the year 
round. 

The principal taverns are large handfome edifices, made as commodious for the en¬ 
tertaining a variety of company as can be contrived, with fome fpacious rooms for the 
accommodation of numerous alTemblies. Here a ftranger may be furnilhed with wines, 
and excellent food of all kinds, drelfed after the beft manner: each company and every 
particular man, if he pleafes, has a room to himfelf, and a good lire if it be winter time, 
for which he pays nothing, and is not to be difturbed or turned out of his room by any 
other man of what quality foever, till he thinks fit to leave it. And as many people 
meet here upon bufinefs, at leaf! an equal number refort hither purely for pleafure, or to 
refrefh themfelves in an evening after a day’s fatigue. Thofe of any reputation will 
not admit lewd women within their doors, but too many of them live on the vices of 
the people, ferving as rendezvous for the profligate part of the world, to whom in falfe 
meafures they put off their fophifticated wines. 

And though the taverns are very numerous, yet ale-houfes are much more fo, being 
vifited by the inferior tradefmen, mechanicks, journeymen, porters, coachmen, carmen, 
fervants, and others whofe pockets will not reach a glafs of wine. Here they fit pro- 
mifeuoufly in common dirty rooms, with large fires, and clouds of tobacco, u'here one 
that is not ufed to them can fcarce breathe or fee: but as they are a bufy fort of people, 
they feldom flay long, returning to their feveral employments, and are fucceeded by 
frefh fets of the fame rank of men, at their leifure hours, a 1 day long. 

Of eating-houfes and cook-fhops there are not many, conlidering the largenefs of the 
town; unlefs it be about the inns of court and Chancery, Smithfield, and the Royal Ex¬ 
change ;• and fome other places, to which the country people and flrangers refort when 
they come to town. Here is good butchers meat of all kinds, and in the beft of them 
fowls, pigs, geefe, See. the laft of which are pretty dear, but one that can make a meal 
of butchers meat, may have as much as he cares to eat for fix-pence; he mult be con¬ 
tent indeed to fit in a publick room, and ufe the fame linen that forty people have done 
before him. Befides meat, he finds very good white bread, table-beer. Sec. 

Coffee-houfes are almoft as numerous as ale-houfes, difperfed in every part of the 
town, where they fell tea, coffee, chocolate, drams, and in many of the great ones ar¬ 
rack and other punch, wine. Sec. Thefe confift chiefly of one large common room, 
w'ith good fires in winter; and hither the middle fort of people chiefly refort, many to 
breakfaft, read the news, and talk politicks; after which they retire home : others who 
are ftrangers in town meet here about noon, and appoint fome tavern to dine at; and a 
great many attend at the coffee-houfes near the Exchange, the inns of court and Weft- 
ininllef, about their bufinefs. In the afternoon about four, people refort to thefe places 
again, from whence they adjourn to the tavern, the play, Sec. and fome, when they 
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have taken a handfome dofe, run to the coffee-houfe at midnight for a difli of 
coffee to fet them right; while others conclude the day here with drams, or a bowl of 

* There are but few cyder-houfes about London, though this be liquor of Englilh 
growth ; becaufe it is generally thought too cold for the climate, and to elevate the fpi- 
rits lefs than wine or ftrong beer. 

The four grand diltinCtions of the people are thefe, i. The nobility and gentry, a. 
The merchants and firll rate tradefmen. 3. The lawyers and phyficians: and 4. Infe¬ 
rior tradeiinen, attornies, clerks, apprentices, coachmen, carmen, chairmen, watermen, 

porters, and fervants. , . .. r , 

The firft clafs may not only be divided into nobility and gentry, but into either fuch 

as have dependence on the court, or fuch as have none. Thofe who have offices, places, 
or penfions from the court, or any expectations from thence, conftantly attend the levees 
of the prince and his miniders, which takes up the greated part of the little morning 
they have. At noon mod of the nobility, and fuch gentlemen as are members of the 
houfe of commons, go down to Weftminder, and when the houfes do not fit late, return 
home to dinner. Others that are not members of either houfe, and have no particular 
bufinefs to attend, are found in the chocolate-houfes Hear the court, or in the park, and 
many more do not dir from their houfes till after dinner. As to the ladies, who feldom 
rife till about noon, the fird part of their time is fpent, after the duties of the clofet, either 
at the tea-table or in dreffing, unlefs they take a turn to Covent-gardcn or Ludgate-hill, 
and tumble over the mercers rich filks, or view fome India or China tiifle, fome pioln- 

bited manufacture, or foreign lace. ... , , . 

Thus the bufinefs of the day being difpatched before dinner, both by the ladies and 
gentlemen, the evening is devoted to pleafure; all the world get abroad in their gayed 
equipage between four and five in the evening, fome bound to the play, others to the 
opera, the affembly, the mafquerade, or mufick-meeting, to which they move in fuch 
crowds, that their coaches can fcarce pafs the dreets. 

The merchants and tradefmen of the fird rate make no mean figure in London ; 
they have many of them houfes equal to thofe of the nobility, with great gates and court¬ 
yards before them, and feats in the country, whither they retire the latter end of the 
week, returning to the city again on Mondays or Tuefdays ; they keep their coaches, 
faddle-horfes, and footmen; their houfes are richly and beautifully furniflied; and though 
their equipage be not altogether fo finning, and their fervants fo numerous as thofe of 
the nobility, they generally abound in wealth and plenty ; and are generally maders of 
a larger cafli than they have occafion to make ufe of in the way of trade, whereby they 
are always provided againd accidents, and are enabled to make an advantageous pur- 
chafe when it offers. And in this they differ from the merchants of other countries, 
that they know when they have enough ; for they retire to their edates, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in the decline of life, referving only bufinefs enough to divert their 
leifure hours. They become gentlemen and magiftrates in the countries where their 
edates lie; and as they are frequently the younger brothers of good families, it is not 
uncommon to fee them purchafe thofe edates that the elded branches of their refpective 
families have been obliged to part with. 

Their character is, that they are neither fo much in hade as the French to grow rich, 
nor fo niggardly as the Dutch to fave: that their houfes are richly furniflied, and their 
tables well ferved. You are neither foothed nor fowered by the merchants of London ; 
they feldom afk too much, and foreigners buy of them as cheap as others. They are 
punctual in their payments, genorous and charitable, very obliging, and not too ceremo¬ 
nious. 
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nious, eafy of accels, ready to communicate their knowledge of the refpe&ive countries 
they traffick with, and the condition of their trade. 

As to their way of life, they ufually rife fome hours before the gentlemen at the 
other end of the town, and having paid their devotions to heaven, feldom fail, in a morn¬ 
ing, of furveying the condition of their accounts, and giving their orders to their book¬ 
keepers and agents, for the management of their refpe&ive trades; after which, being 
drelfed in a modeft garb, without any footmen or attendants, they go about their bufi- 
nefs to the Cullom-houfe, Bank, Exchange, &c. and after dinner, fometimes apply thein- 
felves to bufinefs again; but the morning is much the buleft part of the clay. In the 
evening of every other day the poll comes in, when the perufing their letters may em¬ 
ploy part of their time, as the anfwering them does on other days of the week ; and 
they frequently meet at the tavern in the evening, either to tranfaft their affairs, or to 
take a chearful glafs after the bufinefs of the day is over.. 

As to the wives and daughters of the merchants and principal tradefmen, they endea¬ 
vour to imitate the court-ladies in their drefs, and follow much the fame diverfions; and 
it is not uncommon to fee a nobleman match with a. citizen’s daughter, by u hich flie 
gains a title, and he difcharges the incumbrances on his eflate with her fortune. Mer¬ 
chants fons are fometimes initiated into the fame bufinefs their fathers follow; but if they 
find an eftate gotten to their hands, many of them chufe rather to become country- 
gentlemen. 

As to the lawyers or barrifters, thefe alfo are frequently the younger fons of good 
families; and the elder brother too is fometimes entered of the inns of -court, that he 
may know enough of the law to keep his eftate. 

A lawyer of parts and good elocution feldom fails of rifingto preferment, and acquir¬ 
ing an eftate even while he is a young man. I do not know any profefiion in London, 
where a perfon makes his fortune fo foon as in the law, if he be an eminent pleader. 
Several of them have of late years been advanced to the peerage; as Finch, Somers, 
Cowper, Harcourt, Trevor, Parker, Lechmere, King, Raymond, &c. fcarce 
any of them much exceeding forty years of age when they arrived at that ho¬ 
nour. 

The fees are fo great, and their bufinefs fo ingroffes every minute of their time, that 
it isimpoffible their expences fhould equal their income ; but it muft be confeffed they 
labour very hard, are forced to be up early and late, and to try their conftitutions to the 
utmoft (I» mean thofe in full bufinefs) in the fervice of their clients. They rife in winter 
long before it is light, to read over their briefs; drefs, and prepare themfelves for the bu¬ 
finefs of the day ; at eight or nine they go to Weftminfter, where they attend and plead 
either in the courts of equity or common law, ordinarily till one or two, and (upon a 
great trial) fometimes till the evening. By that time they have got home, and dined, 
they have other briefs to perufe, and they are to attend the hearings, either at the Lord 
Chancellor’s, or the Rolls, till eight or nine in the evening ; after which, when they re¬ 
turn to their chambers, they are attended by their clients, and have their feveral cafes 
and briefs to read over and confider that evening, or the next morning before day-light; 
infomuch that they have fcarce time for their meals, or their natural reft, particularly at 
the latter end of a term. They are not always in this hurry, indeed ; if they were, the 
beft conftitution muft foon be worn out; nor would any one fubmit to fuch hardfliips, 
who had a fubfiftance, but with a profpefl: of acquiring a great eftate fuddenly; for the 
gold comes tumbling into the pockets of thefe great lawyers, which makes them refufe 
no cauie, how intricate or doubtful l’ocver. And this brings me to conlider the high 
fees that are ufually taken by an eminent counfel; as for a lingle opinion upen a cafe, 
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two, three, four, and five guineas; upon a hearing, five or ten, and perhaps a great 
many more; and if the caufe does not come on till the next day, they are all to be feed 
again, though there are not lefs than fix or feven counfel of a fide. 

The next coniiderable profellion therefore I (hall mention in London, is that of the 
phyficians, who are not fo numerous as the former; but thofe who are eminent amongfi 
them acquire eftates equal to the lawyers, though they feldom arrive at the like honours. 
It is a ufeful obfervation, indeed, as to Englifh phyficians, that they feldom get their 
bread till they have no teeth to eat it: though, when they have acquired a reputation, 
they are as much followed as the great lawyers ; they take care, however, not to be fo 
much fatigued. You find them at Batfon’s or Child’s coffee-houfe ufually in the morn¬ 
ing, and they vifit their patients in the afternoon. Thofe that are men of figure amongfi 
them, will not rife out of their beds, or break their reft, on every call. The greateft 
fatigue they undergo, is the going up 40 or 50 pair of ftairs every day ; for the pa¬ 
tient is generally laid pretty near the garret, that he may not be diilurbed. 

Thefe phyficians are allowed to be men of fkill in their profeffion, and well verfed in 
other parts of learning. The great grievance here (as in the law) is, that the inferior 
people are undone by the exorbitance of their fees ; and what is ft ill a grtater hard/hip 
is, that if a phyfician has been employed, he mud be continued, however unable the pa¬ 
tient is to bear the expence, as no apothecary may adminifter any thing to the fick man, 
if he lias been preferibed to firft by a phyfician : fo that the patient is reduced to this 
dilemma, either to die of the difeafe, or ftarve his family, if his ficknefs happens to be 
of any duration. A phyfician here fcorns to touch any other metal but gold, and the 
furgeons are flill more unreafonable; and this may be one reafon why the people of this 
city have fo often recourfe to quacks, for they are cheap, and eafily come at, and the 
mob are not judges of their ability; they pretend to great things; they have cured 
princes, and perfons of the firft quality, as they pretend ; and it mud be confefled their 
patients are as credulous as they can defire, taken with grand pretences, and the aflur- 
ance of the impoftor, and frequently like things the better that are offered them out of 
the common road. 

I come in the next place to treat of attornies’-clerks, apprentices, inferior tradeftnen, 
coachmen, porters, fervants, and the loweft clafs of men in this town, which are far the 
moft numerous: and firft of the lawyers’-clerks and apprentices, I find it a general 
complaint, that they are under no manner of government; before their times are half 
out, they fet up for gentlemen ; they drefs, they drink, they game, frequent the play- 
houfes, and intrigue with the women ; and it is no uncommon thing with clerks to 
bully their matters and defert their fervice for whole days and nights whenever they fee fit. 

As to the ordinary tradefmen, they live by buying and felling ; I cannot fay they are 
fo eminent for their probity as the merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate; they feem 
to have a wrong biafs given them in their education, many of them have no principles 
of honour, no other rule to go by than the fifhmonger, namely, to get what they can, 
who confider only the weaknefs or ignorance of the cuftomer, and make their demands 
accordingly, taking fometimes half the price they afk. And I muft not forget the num¬ 
bers of poor creatures, who live and maintain their families, by buying provifions in 
one part of the town, and retailing them in another, whofe flock perhaps does not 
amount to more than forty or fifty (hillings, and part of this they take up (many of 
them) on their cloaths at a pawn-broker’s, on a Monday morning, which they make 
fliift to redeem on a Saturday night, that they may appear in a proper habit at their pariih- 
churches on a Sunday. Thefe are the people that cry fifh, fruit, herbs, roots, news 
See. about town, * 
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As to hackney-coachmen, carmen, porters, chairmen, and watermen, though they 
work hard, they generally eat and drink well, and are decently cloathed on holidays; 
for the wife, if Hie be indudrious, either by her needle, walking, or other bufinefs 
proper to her fex, makes no fmall addition to their gains, and by their united labours 
they maintain their families handfomely if they have their healths. 

As to the common menial fervants, they have great wages, are well kept and cloathed, 
but are notwithdanding the plague of almod every houfe in town ; they form them- 
felves into focieties or rather confederacies, contributing to the maintenance of each 
other, when out of place, and if any of them cannot manage the family where they are 
entertained as they pleafe, immediately they give notice they will be gone ; there is no 
fpeaking to them; they are above correction, and if a mafter fliould attempt it, he 
may expett to be handfomely drubed by the creature he feeds and harbours, or per¬ 
haps an aftion brought againll him for it. It is become a common faying, “ If my 
“ fervant ben’t a thief, if he be but honed, I can bear with other thingsand indeed 
it is very rare in London to meet with an honed fervant. 

When I was treating of tradefmen I had forgot to mention thofe nuifances of the 
town, the itinerant pedlars who deal in toys and hard-ware, and thofe who pretend to 
fell foreign filks, linen, India handkerchiefs, and other prohibited and unaccudomed 
goods; thefe we meet with at eveiy coffee-houfe and corner of the dreets, and they 
vifit alfo every private houfe ; the women have fuch a gud for every thing that is fo¬ 
reign or prohibited, that thefe vermin meet with a good reception every where. The 
ladies will rather buy home manufactures of thefe people than of a neighbouring fhop- 
keeper, under the pretence of buying cheaper, though they frequently buy damaged 
goods, and pay a great deal dearer for them than they would do in a tradefman’s (hop ; 
which is a great difcouragement to the fair dealer that maintains a family, and is forced 
to give a large credit, while thefe people run away with the ready money; and I am 
informed that fome needy tradefmen employ fellows to run hawking about the dreets- 
with their goods, and fell penny-worths, in order to furnifh themfelves with a little 
money. 

As to the recreations of the citizens, many of them are entertained in the fame man¬ 
ner as the quality are, reforting to the play, park, mufick-meetings, &c. and in the 
fummer they vifit Richmond, Hampdead, Epfom, and other neighbouring towns,., 
where horfe-racing, and all manner of rural fports as well as other diverlions are fol¬ 
lowed in the dimmer feafon. 

Towards autumn, when the town is thin, many of the citizens who deal in a whole— 
fale way, vifit the didant parts of the kingdom to get in their debts, or procure orders 
for freffi parcels of goods ; and much about the fame time the lawyers are either em¬ 
ployed in the feveral circuits, or retired to their country-feats : fo that the court, the 
nobility and gentry, the lawyers, and many of the citizens being gone into the country, 
the tov/n refumes another face. The wed end of it appears perfectly deferted; in 
other parts their trade falls off; hut dill in the dreets about the Royal Exchange we 
feldom fail to meet with crowds of people, and an air of bufinefs in the hotted feafon. 

I have heard it affirmed, however, that many citizens live beyond their income, 
which puts them upon tricking and prevaricating in their dealings, and is the principal 
occafion of thofe frequent bankruptcies feen in the papers : ordinary tradefmen drink 
as much wine, and eat as well, as gentlemen of edates; their cloth, their lace, their 
linen are as fine, and they change it as often $ and they frequently imitate the quality in 
their expenfitve pleafures. 
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As to the diverfions of the inferior tradefraen and common people, on Sundays and 
other holidays, they frequently get out of town ; the neighbouring villages are full of 
them, and the publick-houfes there ufuitlly provide a dinner in expc&ation of their 
city-guefts: but if they do not vifit them in a morning, they feldom fail of walking out 
in the fields in the afternoon; every walk, every publick garden and path near the 
town are crowded with the common people, and no place more than the park; for 
which reafon I prefume the quality are feldom feen there on a Sunday, though the 
meaneft of them are fo well drefied at thefe times that nobody need be afhamed of their 
company on that account; for you will fee every apprentice, every porter, and cobler, 
in as good cloth and linen as their betters j and it inuil be a very poor woman that has 
notafuit of mantua-filk, or fomething equal to it, to appear abroad in on holy-days. 

And now if we furvey thefe feveral inhabitants in one body, it will be found that 
there are about a million of fouls in the whole town, of whom there may be 150,000 
men, and upwards, capable of bearing arms, that is, between eighteen and fixty. 

If it be demanded what proportion that part of the town properly called the City of 
London, bears to the reft? I anfwer, that according to the laft calculations, there are 
in the city 12,000 houfes ; in the parilhes without the walls 36,320 ; in the parilhes of 
Middlefex and Surrey, which make part of the town, 46,300; and in the city and 
liberties of Weftminfter, 28,330 ; in which are included the precincts of the Tower, 
Norton-Folgate, the Rolls, White-friars, the inns of court and Chancery, the king’s 
palaces, and all other extra-parochial places. 

As to the number of inhabitants in each of thefe four grand divifions, if we multiply 
the number of houfes in the city of London by eight and a half, there muftbe 102,000 
people there, according to this eftimate; by the fame rule there mull be 308,720 people 
in the feventeen parilhes without the walls, 393,550 in the twenty-one out-pariflies of 
Middlefex and Surrey, and 240,805 in the city and liberties of Weftminfter, all which 
compofe the fum total of 1,045,075 people. 

Let me now proceed to inquire into the ftate of the feveral great trading companies in 
London. The firft, in point of time, I find to be the Hamburgh company, originally 
(tiled “ merchants of the ftaple,” (that is, of the ftaple of wool) and afterwards mer¬ 
chant-adventurers. They were firft incorporated in the reign of King Edward I. anno 
1296, and obtained leave of John duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp their ftaple or 
mart for the Low Countries j where the woollen-manufadtures then flourilhed more 
than in any county in Europe. The bufinefs of this company at firft feems to be chiefly, 
if not altogether, the vending of Englifli wool unwrought. 

Queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of the company of adventurers, and impowered 
them to treat with the princes and ftates of Germany for a place which might be the 
ftaple or mart for the woollen manufactures they exported, which was at length fixed 
at Hamburgh, from whence they obtained the name of the Hamburgh company : they 
had another mart or ftaple alfo afligned them for the fale of their woollen cloths in the 
Low-Countries, viz. Dort, in Holland. 

This company confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and fellowfliip, or court of 
afliftants, elected annually in June, who have a power of making bye-laws for the regu¬ 
lation of their trade ; but this trade in a manner lies open, every merchant trading 
thither on his own bottom, on paying an inconfiderable fum to the company ; fo that 
though the trade to Germany may be of confequence, yet the Hamburgh company, as 
a company, have very little advantage by their being incorporated. 

The Hamburgh or German merchants export from England, broad-cloth, druggets, 
long-ells, ferges, and feveral forts of (luffs, tobacco, fugar, ginger, Eaft-India goods, 
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tin, le ad, and feveral other commodities, the great confuraption of which is in Lower 
Germany. 

England takes from them prodigious quantities of linen, linen-yarn, kid-lkins, tin¬ 
plates, and a great many other commodities. 

The next company cftablifhed was that of the Ruffia-merchants, incorporated ift 
and 2d of Philip and Mary, who were impowered to trade to ail lands, ports, and 
places in the dominions of the emperor of Ruflia, and to all other lands not then dif- 
covered or frequented, lying on the north, north-eaft, or north-weft. 

The Rufiia-company, as a company, are not a very confidcrable body at prefent; 
the trade thither being carried on by private merchants, who arc admitted into this 
trade on payment of five pounds for that privilege. 

It con lifts of a governor, four confuls, and twenty-four afliftants, annually chofen 
on the fir ft of March. 

The Ruflia merchants export from England fome coarfe cloth, long-ells, worfted- 
ftufts, tin, lead, tobacco, and a few other commodities. 

England takes from Ruflia, hemp, flax, linen-cloth, linen-yarn, Ruflia-leather, tal¬ 
low, furs, iron, pot-aflies, &c. to an immenfe value. 

The next company is the Eaftland company, formerly called Merchants of Elbing, 
a town in Polilh Pruflia, to the eaftward of Dantzick, being the port they principally 
reforted to in the infancy of their trade. They were incorporated 21 Elizabeth, and 
impowered to trade to all countries within the Sound, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lief- 
land, Pruflia, and Pomerania, from the river Oder eaftward, viz. with Riga, Revel, 
Koninglburgh, Elbing, Dantzick, Copenhagen, Elfinore, Finland, Gothland, Eaft¬ 
land, and Bornholm (except Narva, which was then the only R uflian port in theBaltick.) 
And by the faid patent, the Eaftland-company and Hamburgh-company were each of 
them authorifed to trade feparately to Mecklenburgh, Gotland, Silefia, Moravia, Lu- 
beck, Wifmar, Roftock, and the whole river Oder. 

This company confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four afliftants, 
defied annually in October; but either they have no power to exclude others from 
trading within their limits, or the fine for permiflion is fo inconfiderable, that it can 
never hinder any merchant’s trading thither who is inclined to it; and in fact, this 
trade, like the former, is carried on by private merchants, and the trade to Norway 
and Sweden is laid open by aft of parliament. 

To Norway and Denmark merchants fend guineas, crown-pieces, bullion, a little 
tobacco, and a few coarfe woollens. 

They import from Norway, &c. vaft quantities of deal boards, timber, fpars, and 
iron. 

Sweden takes from England gold and fiiver, and but a fmall quantity of the manu¬ 
factures and production of England. 

England imports from Sweden near two-thirds of the iron wrought up or confumed 
in the kingdom, copper, boards, plank, &c. 

The Turkey or Levant company was firft incorporated in the reign of Oueen Eliza¬ 
beth, and their privileges were confirmed and enlarged in the reign of King Janies I. 
being impowered to trade to the Levant, or eaftern part of the Mediterranean, parti¬ 
cularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Conftantinople, Cyprus, Grand Cairo, Alexandria, &c. 

It confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen afliftants or diredtors, 
chofen annually, &c. This trade is open alfo to every merchant, paying a fmall con- 
fideration, and carried on accordingly by private men. 
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Thefe merchants export to Turkey chiefly broad cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and 
fome iron; and the Englifli merchants frequently buy up French and Lifbon fugars 
and tranfport thither, as well as bullion from Cadiz. 

The commodities received from thence are chiefly raw filk, grogram yarn, dying 
fluffs of fundry kinds, drugs, foap, leather, cotton, and fome fruit, oil, &c. 

The Eafl-India company were incorporated about the 4id of Elizabeth, anno 1600, 
and empowered to trade to all countries to the eaflward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclufive of all others. 

About the middle of King William’s reign it was generally faid their patent was illegal, 
and that the crown could not reftrain the Englifh merchants from trading to any country 
they were.difpofed to deal with ; and application being made to parliament for leave to 
lay the trade open, the miniffry took the hint, and procured an ad of parliament (9 
and 10 William III. cap. 44.) empowering every fubjed of England to trade to India, 
who Ihould raife a fum of money for the fupply of the government, in proportion to 
the fum he fhould advance ; and each fubfcriber was to have an annuity after the rate 
of 8 per cent, per ann. to commence from Michaelmas 1698 ; and his majefly was em¬ 
powered to incorporate the fubfcribers, as he afterwards did, and they were ufualiy 
called the New Eafl-India Company, the old company being allowed a certain time to 
withdraw their effects. But the old company being mailers of all the towns and forts 
belonging to the Englifli on the coaft of India, and their members having fubfcribed 
fuch conflderable fums towards the two millions intended to be railed, that they could 
not be excluded from the trade, the new company found it neceffary to unite with the 
old company, and to trade with one joint flock, and have ever fince been ftiled, “The 
“ United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft-Indies.” 

The company have a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four afliflants or di- 
redors, eleded annually in April. 

The Eafl-India company export great quantities of bullion, lead, Englifh cloth, and 
fome other goods, the produd or manufadure of that kingdom; and import from 
China and India, tea, china-ware, cabinets, raw and wrought filks, coffee, muffins, 
callicoes, and other goods. 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low prices there, and is very ufeful in carrying on 
the manufadures of this kingdom. 

China filk. is of excellent flaple, and comes at little above one-third of the price of 
Italian Piedmont fdk. 

The China filk is purchafed at Canton; but their fine filk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine manufadures are carried on, and where prodi¬ 
gious quantities of raw filk are made, and the befl in all China. 

The Royal African company was incorporated 14 Car. II. and empowered to trade 
from Sallee in South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, being all the weflern coaft 
of Africa. It carries no money out, and not only fupplies the Englifh plantations with 
fervants, but brings in a great deal of bullion for thofe that are fold to the Spanifh 
Weft-Indies, befides gold-dufl and other commodities, as red-wood, elephant’s teeth, 
Guinea grain, &c. fome of which are re-exported. The fupplying the plantations with 
negroes is of that extraordinary advantage, that the planting fugar and tobacco, and 
carrying on trade there, could not be fupported without them j which plantations are 
the great caufes of the increafe of the riches of the kingdGm. 

The Canary company was incorporated in the reign of King Charles II. anno 1664, 
being empowered to trade to the Seven Iflands, anciently called the Fortunate, and now 
the Canary Iflands. 

They 
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They have a governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen aftiftants or directors, chofen 
annually in March. This company exports baize, kerfeys, ferges, Norwich fluffs, and 
other woollen manufactures} (lockings, hats, fuftains, haberdafhery-wares, tin, and 
hard-ware; as alfo herrings, pilchards, falted flefh, and grain; linens, pipe-ftaves, 
hoops, &c. Importing, in return, Canary wines, logwood, hides, indigo, cochineal, 
and other commodities, the produce of America and the Weft Indies. 

There is another company I had almoft overlooked, called the Hudfon’s Bay com¬ 
pany ; and though thefe merchants make but little noife, I find it is a very advanta¬ 
geous trade. They by charter trade, exclufively of all other his Britannick majefty’s 
fubjeCts, to the north-weft; which was granted, as I have been told, on account that 
they (hould attempt a paffage by thofe feas to China, &c. though nothing appears 
now to be lefs their regard; nay, ifallbetrue, they are the very people that difcourage 
and impede all attempts made by others for the opening that paffage to the South Seas. 
They export fome woollen goods and haberdaftiery-wares, knives, hatchets, arms, and 
other hard-ware; and in return bring back chiefly beaver-fkins, and other (kins and furs. 

The laft, and once the mod confiderable of all the trading companies, is that of the 
South Sea, eftablilhed by aClof parliament in the ninth year of the late Queen Anne? 
but, what by reafon of the mifmanagement of its directors in 1720, the mifearriage of 
their whale-fifliery, and the intrigues of the Spaniards, their credit is funk, and their 
trade has much decreafed. 

I proceed, in the next place, to inquire what countries the merchants of London 
trade to feparately, not being incorporated or fubjeCt to the controul of any company. 

Among which is the trade to Italy, whither are exported broad cloth, long-ells, baize, 
druggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other fluffs; leather, tin, lead, great 
quantities of fi(h, as pilchards, herrings, falmon, Newfoundland cod, &c. pepper, and 
other Eaft-India goods. 

The commodities England takes from them, are raw, thrown and wrought filk, 
wine, oil, foap, olives, fome dyer’s wares, anchovies, &c. 

To Spain the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes, baize, fluff of 
divers kinds, leather, fi(h, tin, lead, corn, &c. 

The commodities England takes from them, are wine, oil, fruit of divers kinds, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying fluffs. 

To Portugal alfo are exported broad cloth, druggets,baize, long-ells, callimancoes,andall 
other forts of fluffs; as well as tin, lead, leather, fi(h, corn, and otherEnglifh. commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of wine, oil, fait, and fruit, and gold, 
both in bullion and fpecie; though it is forfeited, if feized in the ports of Portugal. 

The trench take very little from England in a fair way, dealing chiefly with owlers, 
or thofe that clandeftinely export wool and fuller’s earth, See. They indeed buy fome 
of our tobacco, fugar, tin, lead, coals, a few fluffs, ferges, flannels, and a fmall 
matter of broad cloth. But 

England takes from France wine, brandy, linen, lace, fine cambricks, andcambrick 
lawns, to a prodigious value; brocades, velvets, and many other rich filk manufac¬ 
tures, which are either run, or come by way of Holland ; the humour of fome of the 
nobility and gentry being fuch, that although they have thofe manufactures made as 
good at home, if not better than abroad, yet they are forced to be called by the name of 
French to make them fell. Their linens are run in very great quantities, as are their 
wine and brandy, from the Land’s-end even to the Downs. 

To Flanders are exported ferges, a few flannels, a very few fluffs, fugar, tobacco, 
tin, and lead. 
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England takes from them fine lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick-lawns, Flanders 
whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, and divers other commodities, to a very great 

To Holland the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, long ells, Huffs of a great 
many forts, leather, corn, coals, and fomething of almoft every kind that this kingdom 
produces; befides all forts of India and Turkey re exported goods, fugars, tobacco, 
rice, ginger, pitch and tar, and fundry other commodities of the produce of our Ameri¬ 
can plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities of fine Holland linen, threads, tapes, 
and incles; whale fins, brafs battery, madder, argol, with a large number of other com¬ 
modities and toys; clapboard, wainl'cot, &c. 

To Ireland are exported fine broad cloth, rich filks, ribbons, gold and filver lace, ma¬ 
nufactured iron and cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of hops, coals, dying wares, 
tobacco, fugar, Eaft India goods, raw filk, hollands, and almoft every thing they ule, but 
linens, coarfe woollens, and eatables. 

England takes from Ireland woollen yarn, linen yarn, great quantities of wool in the 
fleece, and fome tallow. 

They have an extraordinary trade for their hides, tallow, beef, butter, &c. to Hol¬ 
land, Flanders, France, Portugal, and Spain, which enables them to make large remit¬ 
tances. 

To the Sugar Plantations are exported all forts of c'oathing, both linen, filks and wool¬ 
len ; wrought iron, brafs, copper, all forts of houlhold-furniture, and a great part of 
their food. 

They return fugar, ginger, and feveral commodities, and all the bullion and gold they 
can meet with, but rarely carry out any. 

To the tobacco-plantations are exported cloathing, houlhold-goods, iron-manufac¬ 
tures of all forts, faddles, bridles, brafs* and copper wares*, and notwithftanding they 
dwell among the woods, they take their very turnery wares, and almoft every thing elfe 
that may be called the manufacture of England. 

England takes from them not only what tobacco is confumed at home, but very great 
•quantities for re-exportation. 

To Carolina are exported the fame commodities as to the tobacco-plantations. This 
country lying between the 3ad and 36th degrees of northern latitude, the foil is gene¬ 
rally fertile. The rice it produces is faid to bethej^eft in the world; and no country 
affords better filk than has been brought from thence, though for want of fufficient en¬ 
couragement the quantity imported is very fmall. It is faid both bohea and green tea 
have been railed there, extraordinary good of the kind. The olive-tree grows wild, and 
thrives very well, and might foon be improved fo far as to fupply us with large quanti¬ 
ties of oil. It is faid the fly, from whence the cochineal is made, is fonnd very common, 
and if care was taken very great quantities might be made. The indigo plant grows ex¬ 
ceedingly well. The country has plenty of iron mines in it, and would produce ex¬ 
cellent hemp and flax, if encouragement was given for railing it. 

To Penfylvania are exported broad cloth, kerleys, druggets, ferges, and manufactures 
of all kinds. 

To New-England are exported all forts of woollen-manufaCturers, linen, fail-cloth, and 
cordage for rigging their fhips, haberdafhery, &c. They carry lumber and provifions 
to the fugar plantations; and exchange provifions for logwood with the logwood-cut¬ 
ters at Campeachy. They fend pipe and barrel-ftaves and fifh to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Streights. They fend pitch, tar, and turpentine to England, with fome fkins. 
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Having confidered the trading companies, and other branches of foreign trade, I (ball 
now inquire into the eftablilhment of the Bank of England. . . 

The governor and company of the Bank of England, See. are injoined not to trade, 
or fuffer any perfon in trull for them, to trade with any of the ftock, monies or efFetls, 
in the buying or felling of any merchandize or goods whatfoever, on pain of forfeiting 
the treble value. Yet they may deal in bills of exchange, and in buying and felling of 
bullion, gold or filver, or in felling good; mortgaged to them, and not redeemed at the 
time agreed on, or within three months after, or fuch goods as mould be the produce or 
lands purchafed by the corporation. All bills obligatory and of credit under the feal of 
the corporation made to any perfon, may by indorfement be afligned, and Arch align¬ 
ment (hall transfer the property to the monies due upon the fame, and the auignee may 

fue in his own name. , „ , . . , 

There is at prefentdue to this Bank from the government on the original 

fund at 6/. per cent. - - * - * £1,600,000 

For cancelling of Exchequer bills. 3 George I. - - - 1,500,000 

Purchafed of the South Sea company - - - - 4,000,000 

Annuities at 4/. per cent, charged on the duty on coals fince Lady Day, 

, 7I o - ..... 1,750,000 

Ditto, charged on the furplus of the funds for the lottery of 1714 - > ,250,000 


Total due to the Bank of England* 


10 , 100,000 


Give me leave to obferve here, that mod of the foreign trade of this town is tranfafted 
by brokers, of which there are three forts, viz. ift, Exchange-Brokers, adly. Brokers 

for goods and merchandize, and 3 dly, Ship-brokers. 

The Exchange-Brokers who are verfed in the courfe of Exchange, turmlh the mer¬ 
chant with money or bills, as he has occafion for either. ....... ., 

The Broker of goods lets the merchant know where he may furmlh hratfelf with 
them, and the fettled price; or if he wants to fell, where he may meet with a chapman 

f ° The Ship-Broker finds {hips for the merchant, when he wants to fend his goods abroad* 
or goods for captains and mailers of veffels to freight their {hips with. 

If it be demanded what {hare of foreign trade London hath with refpeCt to the reft 
of the kingdom ; it feems to have a fourth part of the whole, at leaft if we may judge by 
the produce of tbe cuftoms, which are as three to twelve, or thereabouts. 

As to the manufactures carried on in the city of London; here mechanicks have ac¬ 
quired a great deal of reputation in the world, and in many things not without reafon; 
for they excel in clock and cabinet-work, in making faddles, and all forts of tools, and 
other things. The door and gun locks, and fire-arms, are no where to be parallelled: 
The filk manufacture is equal to that of France, or any other country, and is prodigi- 
oully inlarged of late years. Dyers alfo are very numerous in and about London, and 
are not exceeded by any foreigners in the beauty or durablenefs of their colours : and 
thofe that print and {lain cottons and linens have brought that art to great perfection. 
Printers of books, alfo, may equal thofe abroad * but thebeft paper is imported irom 
other countries. 

T'he manufacture of glafshere is equal to that of Venice, or any other country in Eu¬ 
rope, whether we regard the coach or looking-glafles, perfpeCtives, drinking-glafles, or 
any other kind of glafs whatever. The making of pins and needles is another great 111a, 

* Which has been much increafcd. 
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nufa&ure in this town, as is that of wire-drawing of filver, gold, and other metals. The 
Goldfmiths and Silverfmiths excel in their way. The Pewterers and Brafiers fumifli all 
manner of veflels and implements for the kitchen, which are as neatly and fubdantiaily 
made and furnifhed here, as in any country in Europe. The trades of Hat-making and 
Shoe-making employ multitudes of mechanicks; and the Taylors are equally numer¬ 
ous. The Cabinet, Screen, and Chair-makers contribute alfo confiderably to the adorn¬ 
ing and furnilhing the dwelling-houfe. The common Smiths, Bricklayers, and Carpen¬ 
ters, are no inconsiderable branch of mechanicks ; as may well be imagined in a town of 
this magnitude, where fo many churches, palaces, and private buildings are continuallyre- 
pairing, and fomany more daily erefting upon new foundations. And this brings me 
to mention the Shipwrights, who are employed in the call part of the town, on both 
fides the river Thames, in building fliips, lighters, boats, and other veffels; and the 
Coopers, who make all the calks for domeltick and foreign fervice. The Anchorfmiths, 
Ropemakers, and others employed in the rigging and fitting out Ihips, are very numer¬ 
ous ; and brewing and diddling may be introduced among the manufactures of this 
town, where fo many thoufand quarters of malt are annually converted into beer and 
fpirits: And as the various kinds of beer brewed here, are not to be parallelled in the 
world, either for quantity or quality; fo the diddling of fpirits is brought to fuch 
perfection that the bed of them are not eafily to be didinguilhed from French brandy. 

Having already mentioned Ihip-building among the mechanick trades, give me 
leave to obferve farther, that in this England excels all other nations; the men of 
war are the mod beautiful as well as formidable machines, that ever fioated on the 
ocean. 

As to the number of foreigners in and about this great city, there cannot be given 
any certain account, only this you may depend upon, that there are more of the French 
nation than of any other : fuch numbers of them coming over about the time of the re¬ 
volution, and fince to avoid the perfecution of Lewis XIV. and fo many more to get their 
bread, either in the way of trade, or in the fervice of perfons of quality ; and I find they 
have upwards of twenty churches in this town, to each of which if we allow 1000 fouls, 
then their number mud beat lead 20,000. Next to the French nation I account mod 
of the Dutch and Germans; for there are but few Spaniards or Portuguefe, and the 
latter are generally Jews; and except the raree-fliew men, we fee fcarce any of the na¬ 
tives of Italy here ; though the Venetian and fome other Italian princes have their pub- 
lick chapels here for the exercife of the Romifh religion. 

Chap. V. — Of the Situation , Antiquity , EsV. of Oxford . 

OXTORD is an ancient, beautiful and pleafant city, though not of very great ex¬ 
tent. It dands upon the rivers Charwell and lfis: the two principal dreets of it 
make the figure of a crofs, and are each Gf them about a mile in length. It contains 
thirteen parilhes, and is encompaded on every fide with a rich and pleafant country, an 
elegant and furprifing inclofure, full of a noble variety of meadows and padures, hills, 
plains, fields, woods, villages, towns, and gentlemens feats, in a clear, open, and whole- 
l'ome air. There goes a very dark tradition, that this city was fird built by Mempric, 
king of the Britains, above a thoufand years before the birth of Chrid, and that he gave 
the place the name of Caer Mempric which afterwards it exchanged for that of Rydv- 
chen or Oxenford ; for fo Rydychen fignifies in the Old Britilh or Welch. It is alfo 
told that Arviragus, a Britilh king, was the founder of this univerfity ; that he erected it 
within the fird century after Chrid, and that St. Germain, bilhop of Auxerre, formed 
the polity and conditution of it towards the latter end of the fourth. From the 
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fingular agreeablenefs of its fituation, it derived alfo the name of Bellofitum, as much 
as to fay, the feat of rural fatisfa&ion and delight When the Saxons had reduced it to 
ruinous circumftances, king Vortigern is faid to have reftored it to a flourifhing condition; 
which when it had loft again by the Danes, king Alfred reinftated, and fo eftablifhed it, 
that it has preferved it (though not without fome confiderable interruptions) to this day. 
About 170 years afterwards we find it deferibed by Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, as a 
thriving and celebrated feminary, and feat of learning: and to come lower, Matthew 
Paris tells us, it had no lefs than 3000 clergy ftudents of it, in his time. 

It is diftributed into two bodies, the academicks, and the citizens, equally inhabitants 
of the fame place, but differing very confiderably from one another in their employments, 
manners, and privileges. 1 he jurifdicfion rnd authority of the univerfity is much more 
extenfive than that of the town. The magiftracy of the univerfity not only take place 
of that of the town, but controul and over-rule them, even in moft of thofe affairs that 
more immediately concern the city itfelf. Not only the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
but the pro&ors, who are officers inferior to the former, are impowered to punifh either 
townfmen or fojourners, in cafe of mifbehaviour, either with imprifonment, corporal 
punilhment, or removal. TheTe have alfo their officers, called clerks of the market, 
who take care that no unwholefome meat is f old there, and regulate the prices, weights, 
meafures, &c. In a word the univerfity has as many officers as anfwer the feveral in- 
terefts and occafions of her members, and thefe invelted with as much authority and 
power as is neceffary for that purpofe. And for the further fecurity and advantage of this 
learned body, Henry III. conftituted four aldermen and eight affoeiates, chofen and to 
be chofen out of the moft eminent of the citizens, to reftrain the citizens from whatfoever 
infolencies they might offer, or violences they might attempt againft the fcholars. And 
the power he gave them for this end was very competent and ample, but limited with 
the obligation of an oath, which the mayor, a'dermen, bailiffs, and fifty others of the 
principal citizens, are obliged to renew every year in the chief church of the univer¬ 
fity, to maintain all the rights, privileges, and liberties of the univerfity. And as an 
acknowledgement and token of their duty herein, the mayor and citizens aforefaid 
do every year, upon Scholaftica-day* as it is called, that is, on February the 13th, 
pay every one a penny publickly to the univerfity affembled upon occafion of this fo- 
lemnicy. 

The univerfity is privileged to fend two reprefentatives to parliament, by a charter from 
King James I. anno 1603. 

The univerfity has a right to make its own laws, which accordingly it has altered and 
changed as feemed moft Eatable to the variations of exigencies and emergencies. Henry 
V. who had his education here, began a reformation of the ftatutes as they food in his 
time, which himl'elf not living to finiffi, the univerfity entered upon the profecution of 
his defigns, but without fuccefs. As fruitlefs were the fucceeding efforts, that were 
made to this purpofe, in the reign of king Henry VI (I. by cardinal Wolfey, and again in. 
the reign of king Edward VI. and then in the reign of queen Mary by cardinal Pool, 
and laftiy by William Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxford ; until in the reign of 
king Charles I. (who preffed the completion of this great work with repeated importu¬ 
nities, and was pleafed to forward it with his princely afliftance and advice) it was brought 
to perfection by Dr. William Laud, lord Archbifhop of Canterbury j and the ftatutes 
thus amended and reformed, having paffed the judgement and approbation of the uni¬ 
verfity, and the fealsof the king, and of the archbifhop and chancellor, were moft hum- 

* A Romilh faint, faid to be the filler of St. Benedict, who founded the Beuediaine monks. 
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bly and joyfully received by the univerfity affembled in convocation, and fworn and fub* 
cribed to by the heads of houfes. 

The chancellor of Oxford ischofen in convocation, by fcrutiny or collection of votes. 
Ilis province or office is to guard and preferve the government and good order of the 
whole univerfity ; to take care that its rights, privileges and liberties, luffer no violation, 
or diminution; to convene convocations and congregations: to promote to degrees j 
to hear and determine difputes and controverfies ; to prefide and a£t as judge in his own 
court; to punifli offenders; and to fee that the mayor and citizens renew their oath be¬ 
fore-mentioned every year to the univerfity, &c. His jurifdidtion extends five miles 
round Oxford. 

The high-ftew’ard is chofen by the chancellor, who recommends him to the univer¬ 
fity for their approbation and confirmation of his choice. His office and duty is to 
defend and maintain the rights, liberties, and privileges of the univerfity ; to be ready 
upon their motion and application, to affirt the chancellor, or his vice-chancellor, and 
the proctors, in the difeharge and execution of their offices; and to judge and pafs fen- 
tence in capital caufes, by virtue of mandate or commiffion from the chancellor, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the realm, and the privileges of the univerfity. 

The vice-chancellor muff be one of the heads of the colleges, and is recommended 
to the univerfity by the chancellor’s nomination. His office is to fupply the chancellor’s 
place, and he a£ts with fuch ample power as his deputy, that his acts of authority are 
equivalent to the chancellor’s, except in fome cafes extraordinary. It is incumbent 
upon him to take care that the fermons be duly preached, the lectures read, and the ex- 
ercifes performed; that offenders be difeovered and punifhed ; that hereticksand fchifma* 
ticks be expelled and fent out of the bounds of his jurifdidtion; that the proCtors and 
other officers, and the fervants of the univerfity, acquit themfelves as they fhould do in 
their refpeCtive ports and duties; that the univerfity receive no damage in the eftates and 
property belonging to it, and that its writings and records be carefully and faithfully pre¬ 
served ; that all things go bn regularly and orderly in his court, and that the mayor. 
See. renew their oath annually to the univerfity: In a word, to contribute his befit 
endeavours for the vindication and promotion of the honour and intereft of the univer¬ 
fity, the encouragement of merit and virtue, and the progrefs and advancement of 
learning. 

The two proCtors are chofen every year out of the colleges, which have their turns, 
two at a time, of election affigned them, in a certain courfe or order, fpecified and ap¬ 
pointed by the royal authority for that purpofe. They are eledted by the marters of their 
particular colleges. Their office and duty is to take care of, and fupervife the univerfity’s 
affairs and accounts ; to afk and gather the votes of congregations and convocations in 
ferutinies ; to adminifter oaths at the taking of degrees; to fee that the writings, re¬ 
cords, and monuments of the univerfity, be prel'erved fafe and intire; to attend the 
academical exercifes and a£ts; to find out diforderly perfons, and thofe that keep ill 
houfes; and to make inquiry after all violations end infringements of the ftatutes and 
privileges of the univerfity, and to punilh the authors of them. 

The publick orator’s bufinefs is to draw up fuch letters for the univerfity, as the con¬ 
vocation or congregation have determined lhall be fent, arid to read what he has writ, 
in the convocation-houfe: he is alfo to make orations or fpeeches, fuited 
to times and occafions, upon the reception or entertainment of princes and 
people of high rank and llation, when they come to the univerfity, or upon 
any other emergency, when the vice-chancellor lhall think it proper for him to make a 
fpeech. 


The 
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The chancellor, and in his abfence the vice-chancellor, has fix beadles to attend him; 
three of the fuperior order, one for the profeffion of divinity, one for law, and one 
for phyfick and arts, who are efquires by their places, and whofe ftaves are gilt; and 
three of an inferior order, called alfo yeomen-beadles, whofe ftaves are only plain 
filver. 

The bufinefs of the beadles is to attend the chancellor or vice-chancellor, to walk 
before him, with their ftaves erected, when he goes abroad, efpecially upon publick 
bufinefs; to carry his orders and commands ; and, at his pleafure, to feize upon the 
perfons of delinquents, and convey them into cuftody. Citations and fummons, giving 
publick notice of court-days and convocations, are another part of their office ; as it is 
alfo to conduct the preachers to church, and the profelfors and ledurers to the fchools, 
and afterwards to bring them home again, &c. The beadles walk with the heads of 
their ftaves upwards before the chancellor, downwards before the vice-chancellor. 

Befide the beadles, there is a virger, who is not tied to fo conftant attendance as the 
beadles, but only at fome certain times, and upon more folemn and extraordinary oc- 
cafions, goes before the chancellor or vice-chancellor, at the head of the beatlles, with 
a filver wand or rod in his hand. 

There arefeveral other officers and fervants oflefs note belonging to the univerfity. 
But thefe we fhall omit. 

The univerfity church is that w'hich is dedicated to the bleffed virgin, and (lands 
very conveniently for the univerfity’s ufe, in the middle of the city, and as it were in 
the centre of the colleges. It is a magnificent and regular ftrudure both without and 
within, and a very high and beautiful fteeple (confpicuous for feveral miles) rifes from 
the middle of it. The nave, or body of the church, is the place for the univerfity 
fermons and prayers. The vice-chancellor’s, dodor’s, noblemen’s, and prodor’s 
feats are at the weft end ; and the matters have their feats lower, and nearer the pulpit. 
The batchelors of arts, and under-graduates, above fervitors, fit in galleries raifed 
againft the weft end of the church, and part of the two fides. After a Latin fermon, 
at the beginning of every term, thefacrament is celebrated in the choir of the church by 
the dodors and mafters, &c. And at certain times the dodors and mafters are obliged, 
when they come to church, to appear in their hoods and fcarlet gowns. 

The theatre, a very large, magnificent, and elegant pile of building, was raifed by 
dodor Gilbert Sheldon, late lord archbiffiop of Canterbury. The back part of it is 
femicircular, which makes the form of the whole approach near to that of an half 
oval. All that part of it which is under ground, and that which is above the flat roof, 
are offices for printing, drying the (beets, &c. And that ample and auguft room be¬ 
tween is dedicated to the exercifes and occafions of the univerfity at their publick ads, 
and upon other fpecial or extraordinary folemnities. The diftribution and order of 
feats and places at thofe times is as follows : the vice-chancellor, the profefiors, doc¬ 
tors, curators of the theatre, noblemen, and inceptors in the higher profeffions or 
faculties, have their places in a femicircular range of feats rifing one above another. 
The vice-chancellor fits in a large hand fome elbow-chair made of oak, in the middle of 
the uppermoft row. That part of the area, which is next under the dodors, and is 
railed in at the time of ads, is at that time the place for the inceptors in arts; at other 
times the whole lies open, and is common to all mafters of arts, regent and not re¬ 
gent. i he lower galleries on either hand, that join the place of the dodors, are for 
the non-regent mafters, and at the ends of them there (land out rojlrums , or large 
fquare feats, in a fort of pulpit form, for the two prodors. The lower gallery beyond 
that on the weft-fide is for the gentlemen of the univerfity of Cambridge. That oppo- 
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fite to it, on the eaft fide, is for ftrangers. The two lower galleries, on each fide of 
the front-door, are for ladies. The gallery above them is for the mufick. The gal¬ 
leries over the non-regent mafters are for gentlemen-commoners and balchelors ot arts. 
That over the gentlemen of Cambridge, and that over the ft rangers, are for com¬ 
moners, fcholars of houfes, and under-graduates in general, lhat part of the area 01 
floor, which is without the rails, is open to all other comers. The whole roof enter¬ 
tains the eye with a noble piece of painting ; and perhaps the world has not a piece of 
art more admirable in that kind, than the contrivance of the timber work that keeps up 
fo wide a flat roof. This edifice flands in an open place or yard ; the front facing the 
divinity-fchool, with iron palifades before the back part; and on the two Tides are two 
walls, with convenient cavities in them, in which are placed that rare colle&ion of re¬ 
mote antiquity, the Arundelian and Seldenian marbles ; the former given to the uni- 
verfity by the honourable Henry Howard, grandfon of dhomas earl of Arundel ; the 
latter’by the executors of Mr. Selden, diftinguifhed by the letterS from the Arunde¬ 
lian, which are marked with the letter H. And that the fame munificence which had 
reared this mighty fabrick, might fecure it from any danger of decay, his grace the 
archbifhop gave further 2,000 pounds to buy an eftate, the revenues of which he 
afligned for repairing the theatre ; and whatever overplus fhould remain after that was 
taken care of, to go to the ufe and further furniture of the printing-houfe, whofe let¬ 
ters, prefles, &c. were alfo all at firft his grace’s benefaction. 

The Divinity fchool is an ancient building, not only roofed, but intirely built with 
free-ftone. It was no lefs than fifty-three years in building and finifhing, being begun 
anno 1427, and not finifhed till the year 1480. The work of the roof is very curious 
and ornamental. 

The Schools of Arts being built contiguous to the two ends of that part or extent of 
the Bodleian library, which looks eaflward, make a fpacious and fplendid quadrangle, 
®r fquare court. Under the eaft fide of the Bodleian library, which is the weft of the 
fchool’s quadrangle, is theProfcholium, a fpacious handfome walk before the Divinity- 
fchool, in which candidates for degrees, in token of fupplicating for them, ftand with 
their heads uncovered before their graces are propofed. On the fouth fide are the 
fchools of medicine or anatomy, rhetorick, natural philofophy, and mufick. On the 
north fide are the fchools of law, moral philofophy, languages, grammar, and hiftory. 
On the eaft are the fchools of geometry and arithmetick, aftronomy, metaphyficks, 
Iogick; between which ftands a lofty tower, the lower part of it being the great gate or 
porch of entrance, over which is a mathematical library for the Savilian profeffor ; and 
over that, part of the fchools gallery ; over that, the univerfity archives or repofitory 
for its records and writings; and at top is an aftronomical obfervatory. The weft fide 
of this tower, which fronts the area of the fchools, is adorned with beautiful columns, 
rifing on either fide in pairs, and anfwering to the five divifions aforefaid; the firft pair 
being of the Tufcan order, the fccond of Dorick, the third the Ionick, the fourth the 
Corinthian, and the fifth the Compofite. At the top of the fourth divifion there fits a 
figure of King James I. holding out a book in his right hand to fame founding a trum¬ 
pet, and in his left another to a matron, reprefenting the univerfity. 

The fchool of medicine or anatomy contains a very rich and copious treafure of ex¬ 
traordinary productions both of nature and art, befides many rave antiquities, and 
other remarkable curiofities. 

The botanick or phyfick garden is fituate without the eaft gate of the town, on the 
weft batik of the river Charwell; the front of it is oppofite to the fouth fide of Magdalen 
college. The ground (which was formerly a burying-place belonging to the Jews, but, 
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at the time when the earl of Danby purchafed it, belonged to Magdalen college) was 
bought and fumilhed with rich and beautiful variety of plants, and the walls and the 
portals of done, very beautiful, were built by Henry earl of Danby, who, having re- 
folved to immortalize his memory, by forae confiderable benefattion to the univerfity, 
and having fome time deliberated with hiinfelf what benefa&ion might be mod ufeful 
and ferviceable to them, at length came to a refolution (that I may ufe the words of his 
own infcription) “ of doing glory to God, honour to the king, and fervice to the uni¬ 
verfity and the publick,” in this liberal donation, which colt his lord drip 5,000/. be- 
fides which, hefpared neither trouble nor charge to dock the garden with valuable and 
ufeful plants of all forts and fpecies : this garden was levelled and laid out, and the 
w'alls and porches b\iilt, in the years i632and 1633. 

There are two profedors or lecturers of divinity, the Regius and the Margaret pro- 
feffor; as they are commonly called. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy fcripture, twice every week, in term-time, 
on Mondays and Fridays, at nine of the clock in the morning, in the divinity-fchool, 
and to moderate at the deputations every Thurfday at one of the clock at noon. 

The Margaret profelTorfhip was founded anno 1496. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy fcripture, every week in term-time, on 
Tuefdays and Thurfdays, at nine of the clock in the morning. 

Phyfick profefTorfhip was founded and endowed by King Henry VIII. anno 1 540. 

His duty is to read upon Hippocrates or Galen, twice a week in term-time, viz. on 
Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight of the clock in the morning, in the medicine or anatomy 
fchool. 

The profelTorfhip of civil law was founded anno 1540, and endowed anno 1546, by 
King Henry VIII. 

His duty is to expound fome part of the Corpus Juris Civilis , efpecially fuch titles as 
may be of mod ufe in this kingdom, twice every week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays 
and Thurfdays, at ten of the clock in the morning, in fhe fchool of law. 

The Hebrew profelTorfhip was founded and endowed at the fame time with that of 
civil law, and by the fame royal hand. 

His duty is to illuftrate the grammatical part, and the idioms or proprieties of the 
Hebrew, out of the Hebrew text of holy fcripture; and this he is obliged to do twice a 
week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon. 

The Greek profelTorfhip was alfo founded and endowed by King Henry VII 1 . and at 
the fame time with the Hebrew. 

His duty is to inftruct his auditors with critical remarks and obfervations, ufeful for 
their improvement in the grammatical and idioniatical part, upon Homer, Demofthenes, 
Ifocrates, Euripides, or any other of the old and clallical Greek authors. And this he 
is to do twice a week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours 
of one and two in the afternoon. 

The foregoing le&urefhips or profefforfhips (the Margaret excepted) are in the gift 
of the crown. 

The Arabick le&ure was founded by Dr. William Laud, lord archbifiiop of Canter¬ 
bury, and chancellor of the univerfity, anno 1636, and endowed by the fame munificent 
hand, anno 1640. 

His duty is to read upon ancient and approved authors 5 to diftinguifh and illuftrate 
the proprieties and elegances of the language ; to exprefs and explain the grammatical 
fenfe and conftru&ion - t to fhew the affinity between the Arabick, Hebrew, and 
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Syriack; to ftay fome time in the fchool after his lecture is finifhed, and anfwer fuch 
queftions and difficulties as to which his auditors fhall defire to be fatisfied, See. He is 
to read in vacations, on Wednefdays at nine o’clock in the morning, and in Lent at 
eight, in the fchool of Languages. 

The hiftory profefforfhip was founded and endowed in the year 1622, by William 
Camden, Efq. Clarenceux, king at arms, and mailer of arts in this univerfity. _ 

This profeffor is to read upon Lucius Florus, or fome other ancient clafiical hiftorian 
of good note, twice a week in term-time, i. e. on Mondays and Fridays, between the 
hours of one and two in the afternoon. 

The moral philofophy lediure was founded and endowed by Thomas White, D. D. 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, canon of Chrift- Church, and treafurer of the church of Salif- 
bury, anno 1621, which lediure, by the founder’s appointment, was, after his death, to 
be held no longer than five years by one man, who was to be immediately fucceeded by 
any one of the fame college. 

His duty is to read upon and expound, and briefly difcufs Ariftotle’s ethicks, politicks, 
ceconomicks, twice in the week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. The firfl of thefe ledturers was William Price, M. A. and flu- 
dent of Chrift-Church. 

The natural philofophy lediure was founded and endowed by Sir William Sedley, knt. 
and bart. of Aylesford in Kent, anno 1622. 

His duty is to read upon and expound Ariftotle’s phyficks, or his books de Ccelo and 
Mundo, his Meteorology, his Parva Naturalia, his books de Anima, or de Generatione 
and Corruptione, twice a week in term-time, upon Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, in the Natural Philofophy fchool. 

The two Iedlures of geometry and aftronomy were founded and endowed by Sir 
Henry Savile, knt. and firfl warden of Merton, then provoft of Eaton college, anno 
1619. 

The profeffor of geometry is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the geometry fchool, 
upon Euclid’s Elements, Apollonius’s Conicks, and Archimedes’s books, to commit his 
lectures to writing, and to leave them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical 
library. 

The profeffor of aftronomy is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Mondays and Thursdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the aftronomy fchool, upon 
Ptolemy’s Almegift, Copernicus, &c. to commit his ledtures to writing, and to leave 
them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematicaliibrary. 

It is alfo part of the geometry profeffor’s province, at fuch other times as the uni¬ 
verfity fhall approve of, to teach and explain the principles and rules of arithmetick, 
practical geometry, mufick, and mechanicks; as it belongs to the aftronomy prc- 
feffor’s place to teach and explain the principles, See. of opticks, gnomonicks, geogra¬ 
phy, and navigation, fo far as it is purely mathematical, But both profeffors were 
abfolutely forbid meddling with judicial aftrology, calculation of nativities, and the 
like. 

Befides the authors aforementioned, which either profeffor is obliged to read 
upon, both of them are permitted by their founder to read upon, if they pleafe, The- 
odofius’s and Menelaus’s Sphericks, and the dodlrine of Triangles, both plain and fphe- 
' 'rical. 

The mufick lediure was founded and endowed by William Heyther, who belonged to 
the king’s chapel, and was dodtor in mufick of this univerfity, anno 1626. 
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This profeffor’s duty is to read upon the theory of this art once or oftener, in every 
term, between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, in the Mufick fchool. Befides 
which, another branch of his foundation was a praxis of mufick to be performed in the 
faid fchool every Thurfday in every term, except Lent term. 

The anatomy ledture was founded and endowed by Richard Tomlyns, of Weftminfter, 
Efq. anno 1623. 

His bufinefs is every fpring publicklv to ffiew, teach, and explain the fituation, na¬ 
ture, ufes and offices of the feveral parts of a human body; and to read upon a 
fkeleton every Michaelmas term, at the hours appointed for ledtures in phyfick. 
This lecture goes along with that of medicine. There is likewife a chymiftry pro- 
feffor. 

The botany ledture was founded and endowed by Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, 
enno 1640; but neither the ledture nor foundation fettled till the year 1669. 

This profeffor is not tied to certain times of reading, which he could not be becaufe 
of the uncertainty of the growth and maturation of the plants. His bufinefs is to 
diftinguifli the feveral fpecies, and explain the properties and virtues of them. 

The poetry ledture was founded by Henry Birkhead, of All-Souls college. 

Befides these endowed profefiorffiips and lectures there are alfo four not endowed, viz. 
metaphyficks, logick, rhetorick, and grammar. Sir Edwin Sandys, baronet, left in his. 
will a very liberal endowment for the firft, but the univerfity were difappointed of it. 
This lecturer is to read twice every week in the term, in the fchool of Metaphyficks, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, on Tuefdaysand Fridays, upon Ariftotle’s metaphyficks, 
to explain the text, 'and briefly to difpute over queftions. 

The logic ledturer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in die Logick fchool, upon Porphyry’s introduction, or 
any part of Ariftotle’s logick, and to difpute over queftions relating to what he reads 
upon, with all convenient brevity. 

The rhetorick ledturer is to read every week in terni, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Rhetorick fchool, upon Ariftotle’s, Tully’s, Quin¬ 
tilian % or Hermogenes’s rhetorick; and to colledt their rules and obfervations into a 
fyftem or body. 

The grammar ledturer is to read every week in term, on Tuefdays and Fridays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Grammar fchool, either upon the technical part, or 
grammar properly fo called, out of Prifcian, Linacer, or fome other approved gram¬ 
marian ; or upon the critical or philological part, the fubjedt of antiquities, Greek or 
Roman. 

Thefe four laft profeflbrs are chofen every two years; and their ftipends are collec¬ 
tions from the inceptors, and other members of the univerfity, only the indigent ones 
excepted. 

The publick adt (unlefs difpenfed with by a vote of convocation) is celebrated every 
year upon the firft Monday after the feventh day of July, and the vefpers, as they are 
called, on the Saturday before. 

The whole folemnity is uffiered in by the encaenia , or more polite exercifes, which are 
performed in the theatre on the Friday before, beginning at one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. Thefe exercifes are opened by two of the inceptors in arts with elegant 
orations. Then follow mathematical, critical, chronological queftions, &c. together 
with the difcuflion of them: and laftly, philological compofitions both in verfe and 
pro fe. 
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On Saturday, the next day after, the vefperce are celebrated; when all the profeilors 
or readers in arts are obliged to meet at St. Mary’s, every one in his academical habit, 
at eight o’clock in the morning; from whence they go afterwards in proceflion to the 
fchools, the beadles going before them; and every one talcing his feat in his proper fchooL, 
reads a lecture in his proper profeflion or art. 

The other profefl'ors or lecturers read at the ufual hours, in the refpeftive fchools, 
drefied in their proper academical robes or habits. Only the Margaret profeffor, whole 
ordinary hour of reading is nine o’clock, upon this occafion reads at eight ; and the fe- 
veral profefl'ors of phyfick, Hebrew, Greek, and hiltory, read at nine o’clock. While 
thefe lectures are reading, all the inceptors, in their feveral faculties, are obliged to go 
round the fchools in their academical habits, with their heads bare, and the beadles going 
before them, and to defire the prefence of the profefl’ors at the vefpers that afternoon, 
and the comitla on Monday. 

In the afternoon, at one of the clock, the inceptors in every faculty begin their depu¬ 
tations, which continue until five. The inceptors in arts difpute in the theatre, and 
thofe in medicine, law and divinity, difpute in the fchools appropriated to their refpec- 
tive faculties. And to prevent the inconvenience of any queftions of a dangerous or 
pernicious nature, or tending more to cavil, fophiflry and contention, than real edifica¬ 
tion and improvement, the thefes which are to be difputed on in every faculty, either in 
the vefpers or the comitia , are propofed fome time before in the convocation-houfe, there 
to be approved by the ruling part of the univerfity, without whieh they mull not be de¬ 
puted on. 

On Sunday there are two fermons preached, peculiarly diftinguilhed as aft-fermons, 
at St. Mary’s, in Englilh, one at ten o’clock in the morning, the other at three in the af¬ 
ternoon. 

On Monday, about nine o’clock in the morning, all the inceptors meet in the eaft 
chapel or choir of St. Mary’s church, being concluded thither from their refpeftive 
colleges and halls by the beadles. There they go to prayers, which being over, they 
come up to the communion-table, and there, with all decency and reverence, they make 
their offerings; the vice-chancellor firft, then the inceptors, and then the proftors. Af¬ 
ter this they go to the theatre, and there they enter upon the cxercifes of the ad, properly 
fo called, in the rnidft of a thronging circle, and a prodigious concourfe of obferving and 
attentive auditors and fpeftators; the learned and the curious, quality and gentry, 
flowing at that time, in numerous '.companies to Oxford, not only from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but from Germany and other countries of the Continent. 

The inceptors in every faculty propofe and difpute upon three queftions, in due 
order, form, and method. The inceptors in arts are the firft performers; and the next 
are the inceptors in mufick, if there be any; of whom it is required, that they fhould 
entertain the affembly with one or two compofitions and performances, confiding at leaft 
of fix or eight parts, in a concert of mufick vocal and inftrumental. This done, they 
are prefented to their degrees in mufick by the Savilian profefl'ors. Then follow the 
creations and deputations in phyfick, law, and divinity. And all thefe ceremonies and 
exercifes having palled in due form and order, the vice-chancellor clofes the aft w ith a 
fpeeeh, in which he recites what has happened the year before for the advantage and to 
the honour of the univerfity, and particularly what benefaftions the munificence of its 
patrons and friends has conferred upon it. 

On the Tuefday after, a Latin fermon, ad clcrum , is preached in St. Mary’s 
church, at eight o'clock in the morning : And the inceptors in arts are made actual 
mailers. 
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It is not my province to inform you of the feveral gradations and changes this uni¬ 
verfity has undergone in its publick library; and therefore I fhall only remark, that 
its prefent efteem is owing to the generous benefa&ions of Sir Thomas Bodley ; whofe 
reform and improvement of the place itfelf was not compleated until after the year 
1599. And that rich collection of books which he gave, and for which he had traf¬ 
ficked to very diltant kingdoms and countries, foon grew to a much greater bulk by 
thofe other large benefactions which flowed to this library, either from the coffers or the 
ftudies of publick-fpirited men; as particularly Bobert earl of Effex gave three hun¬ 
dred volumes, molt of them folios; Thomas Sackvill, lord-treafurer, and chancellor 
of the univerfity, gave a hundred pounds ; Robert Sidney, vifcount Lille, gave a hun¬ 
dred pounds: George Cary, lord Hunfden, gave a hundred and twenty volumes; 
George Gent, Efq. gave a hundred and feventy volumes ; Thomas Allen, M. A. of 
Gloucelter-hall, gave eighteen manufcripts out of his private library; and Thomas 
James, M. A. who was defigfted to be the firlt librarian, gave about a hundred manu¬ 
fcripts, befides fome printed books ; the lord Mountjoy, afterwards earl of Devonlhire,. 
gave a hundred pounds ; the dean and chapter of Exeter, one hundred thirty-two ma¬ 
nufcripts; Tobias Matthew, bilhop of Durham, fifty pounds; Henry Brook, lord Gob- 
ham, fifty pounds,&c. The founder has by his ftalutes appointed two librarians, an upper 
and an under one, alligning the former a falary of almolt 40/. per annum , and the 
latter 10/.a year, befides 8/. a year for the door-keeper: he has all’o appointed eight 
curators, the vice-chancellor and pro&ors for the time being, and the profeffors of di¬ 
vinity, law, phyfick, Hebrew, and Greek, who are once in the year to go to the library 
as vifitors, and examine the ftate of it, and whether any of the books' have been ftolen 
or abufed. The fame generous founder perfuaded the bookfellers of London to a re¬ 
solution, of fending a copy of every book they printed to the library, which afterwards 
they were required to do by an aft of parliament. And he fpared neither pains nor ex¬ 
pence in procuring ftill more and more books for this repofitory of learning.. I proceed 
to an enumeration of the chief benefaftors to the publick library, that followed fo worthy 
an example- Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, gave tool. Sir George Cary, 95/. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, 50/. Sir John Scudamore, 40/. Dr. r lhomas Bilfon, bilhop of 
Winchefter, 50 L Sir George More, of the county of Surrey, 4o/.-and fome books; 
Robert Cecil, vifcount Cranbourne, and afterwards earl of Sallfbury, 66/. 131. 4 d. 
William Paget, baron of Beaudefert, 100/. Henry Wryothefley, earl of Southampton, 
100/. The lady Alice Owen of London, widow, 100/. Sir Charles Danvers, tool. 
Owen Uroodd, dean of Armagh, 6 61 . 13/. 4 d. George Abbot, archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, 50/. The dean and chapter of Windfor, one hundred and fifty manufcripts; 
Thomas Twyne, of Lewes in Suffex, about one hundred and twenty manufcripts; Wil¬ 
liam James, bifliop of Durham, ico/. Charles Crooke, of Cornwal, gentleman, a le¬ 
gacy of 100/. Sir William Sedley, knight and baronet, 100I. Sir Thomas Roe, bart. a’- 
very large collection of Oriental books. 

This library not affording room for the books that were given to it. Sir Thomas Bod¬ 
ley added a length or gallery to it, looking eaflward, fupported by the profcbolium or paf- - 
fagebefore the divinity fchool; by which addition he gave the library the figure of the 
letter T. And the univerfity afterwards raifed the weft fide, which contains the welt 
gallery of the library, the convocation-houfe, and the apodyterium, partly at his own ex¬ 
pence, and partly out of benefactions. By this lalt addition the form. of the library 
came to refemble the letter H. In this welt part is that valt collection of Greek manu- 
cripts, called the Baroccian manufcripts, having been procured out of the Baroccian 
library in Italy, and giver, to the univerfity by William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
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and chancellor of the univerfity. On the right hand of thefeare 235 volumes, or more, 
which were given by Sir Kenelm Digby. On the left are the manuferipts which were 
given by William Laud, archbifliop of Canterbury. Thefe manuferipts are in a great 
variety of languages, as Hebrew, Syriack, Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopick, Armenian, 
Arabick, Perfick, Turcick, Ruffian, Chinefe, Japan, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Saxon, Engliffi, Iriffi, &c. Afterwards, in the year 1659, almoft all the reft of this 
weft fi Je was filled by the acceffion of Mr. Selden’s library, confiding of more than 

8,000 volumes. .... ,. A , . 

The Mufaum JJhmoIcamm , as it is called, or that edifice which is diitributed into 
the CiWmick office, the fchool of natural hiftory, and the Affimolean Study, properly 
fo called, is regular, beautiful, and lofty, filuate on the weft of the theatre. It was 
built by the univerfity, who laid the foundation in the year 1679, and finiffied it in 
1683. It was defigned chiefly, as. I was told, for the ufes of medicine and natural phi- 
lofophy. The upper large room is delightfully and pompoufly lined with a furprifing 
feene and a prodigious variety of curiofities, both natural and artificial, befides very 
valuable antiquities, given by Elias Afhmole, Efq. Dr. Robert Huntingdon, See. 

The ftru&ure of this printing-houfe is very large, fplendid, and magnificent. It is 
fituated on the eaft of the theatre, and is called the Clarendon printing-houfe, in honour 
of the late lord-chancellor Clarendon, and in acknowledgment of that noble and ad¬ 
vantageous benefaction (his lordfhip’s hiftory) which is two fons, the right honourable 
the earls of Clarendon- and Rochefter, made a prefent of in manufeript to the univer¬ 
fity. This printing-houfe was ereCted at the univerfity’s charge. 

Before any colleges were built, the refidence for ftudents ufed to be in citizens 
houfes ; and thefe places were called halls, by way of diftindion : and the lcholars in 
thefe halls, if they were not fuch as maintained themfelves upon their own bottom, 
were provided for by men of high ftations or great eftates, bifhops, noblemen, &c. 
Again, others rather chofe religious houfes to follow their ftudies in, but without any 
monaftick vows. But thefe conveniencies gave way to much better upon the erection 
of colleges, firft called halls, as thofe private houfes or places of lodging had been 
where the bufiness of education and learning went on before. 

Thofe focieties, which are called colleges, confift of a head or governor, and a number 
of fellows, or of fellows and fcholars. Thefe heads are varioully called, in one houfe 
prefident, in another provoft, in another redor, in another warden, in another mailer, 
in another principal, in Chrift-church, dean. They are chofen by the fellows ; only 
the dean of Chrift-church, together with the canons, is of royal nomination. Each of 
the colleges has a confulerable eflate, out of which the head, the fellows, the fcholars, 
the officers and fervants, receive good ftipends for their maintenance: and above a 
thoufand perfons are this way liberal y provided for in this place. The head and fellows 
chufe officers every year; a vice-prefident, or fub warden, or whatever name he 
bears, who ads for the prefident, in his abfence; a dean, who looks after the exercifes 
of learning that are to be done in the houfe, and the morals and behaviour of the 
fcholars (the latter part is, in Chrift-church, the office of the two cenforsj; and a 
burfer or burfers, who take care of the college eftate, and keep the college accounts. 
The fcholars of the houfe, and all under-graduates and batchelors of arts, are under 
the government of the fellows, as well as of the head ; the fellows are under the go¬ 
vernment of the head ; and both fubjed to the jurifdidion of the vifitor, in whom is the 
laft refort of ordinary power, and who compofesall differences, and decides all difputes 
among them. Every one of thefe focieties, except Chrift-church (where occafional de¬ 
terminations and appointments of the dean and chapter are inftead of a law) are obliged 
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to obferve certain cudoms and datutes according to the injun&ions and regulations of 
founders and benefa&ors. The fellows, or other graduates, by the appointment, or 
with the leave of the head, undertake the office of tutors, which is to govern more im¬ 
mediately the non-graduates intruded to their care, to watch their behaviour, and in- 
fpe£t their manners, to teach them the feveral parts or branches of academical learning, 
&c. And for this their tutors are handfomely rewarded according to the quality of 
the pupil. Befide the chamber-tutors, every college has its publick lecturers, who 
read to the youth in the hall or chapel, and prefide over their publick exercifes. The 
members of thefe focieties are divided, either with refpedt to univerfity degrees, into 
doftors, batchelors of the three faculties, matters of arts, batchelors of arts, and non¬ 
graduates ; or, with refpett to their private conditions and circumftances, into noble¬ 
men, whether of the upper order, as princes, dukes, &c. or baronets and knights of 
the lower, and gentlemen-commoners; all which are admitted to converfation and de¬ 
cent familiarity with the head and fellows, and commoners, who live like gentlemen, 
and fervitors, who fubfid in a great meafure upon the menial offices in which they at¬ 
tend upon others. Thefe and the commoners are not ordinarily admitted to the con¬ 
verfation of the fellow's till they come to be mafters of arts, or at lead; batchelors, 
where there are batchelor fellows. The fellows generally are chofen out of the fcholars 
of the houfe, that enjoy the leffer endowments in fubordination to the fellowfhips. They 
have their dated hours of prayer, at lead twice a day, publick and private lectures and 
exercifes, hours of dudying, &c. and are punifhed for delinquencies and omillions by 
little fines called fconces , by impofition of talks extraordinary, by eroding or dopping 
of their names in the manciple’s and butler’s books, fo that they cannot eat or drink 
upon their own account till that crofs or dop be taken off; and, in worfe cafes, by 
difmiding them from the college for a time, or (if necefiity requires) for altogether. 
Befides the Bodleian or univerfity library, common to the academical body, every college 
has its own library, into which no fcholars of the houfe, commoners, or fervitors are ad¬ 
mitted, till they have taken the degree of batchelor of arts, or are of three years danding, 
being entered upon the law-line: they eat together at dinner and fupper in the publick 
hall, at different tables, according to their different degrees and denominations ; only the 
fervitors wait on the red till they have dined or dipped. After meals, the fellows, 
noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and commoner-maders, retire to a place which is 
called the common-room, where they refrelh themfelves for fome time with converfa¬ 
tion and diverfions. 1 he batchelors of arts have alfo fuch a common-room in fome 
colleges. They mud be, according to the datutes of the univerfity, in the college at 
nine o’clock at night. Their chambers, generally fpeaking, are commodious and 
handfome, and not a few of them very fplendid and well ornamented. They have 
feveral under-officers, who have good falaries, as their deward, their manciple, who 
markets for them, their butlers, their cooks, their porter, their barber, &c. The 
buildings of the univerfity and the colleges are all of large fquare free-done, of which 
there is plenty in the adjacent parts of the country. 

Univerfity college is fituate near the ead-gate of the city, on the fouth-fide of the high- 
dreet, and partly in St. Peter’s, partly in St. Mary’s parifli. It is fo very ancient, that 
we are left in the dark about the time of its foundation. That it was^in being before 
the year 721 is certain, from an addrefs or petition of parliament to Richard II. quoted 
by Mr. Wood. How much older it is, is notfo evident, though there is great proba¬ 
bility if had been founded ages before. King Alfred could not be fo properly called 
the founder, as the redorer of this univerfity; for he refeued it out of that date of de- 
vadation which the Danes had left it in; though, after his death it fell again under the 
vol. 11. Q fame 
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fame unhappy drcumftances, and continued in obfcurity till it was recovered, anno 
1 «' 2, to a ftate of liberty and independency, by a fum of money which William of 
Durham had left for the maintenance of a fociety of ftudents in Oxford ; from whom it 
was for fome time called Durham-hall. 

This college has educated and entertained many eminent men, both for quality and 
learning; as, John Shirwood, hilhop of Durham; Leonard and Thomas Diggs, ma¬ 
thematicians ; Sir Dudley Diggs, knight; Richard Stanihurft, the divine and hiftorian; 
Sir George Crooke, lord chief jultice of the King’s-bench ; Nicholas Ridley, bifhop of 
J.ondon ; Sir George Carew ; the lord Herbert of Cherbury ; and, in a much earlier 
age, thofe three men of famous memory, St. John de Beverley, venerable Bede, and 
St. Edmund, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Thus college has one mailer, twelve fellows, ten fcholars, two exhibitioners, &c. 

It has one large beautiful quadrangle, or fquare court; the fouth-fide of which is di¬ 
vided into a haudfome hall and chapel, the latter adorned with fme glafs windows. 

The vilitors are the vice-chancellor, the pro£tors, &c. 

Baliol college Hands in the north part of the town, in the fuburbs, not far from the 
north-gate. 

It was founded by John Baliol, father to John Baliol, king of Scots, and Dervor- 
guilla, his wife. 

The governors of this college were firft called prodlors, then principals or wardens, 
and laflly mailers. 

Humphrey, duke of Gloucefler, was educated in this college, which has bred many 
great and learned men; Richard Fitz-Ralph, chancellor of this univerfity, archbilhop 
of Armagh ; Roger Whelpdale, bifhop of Carlifle; George Neville, chancellor of 
England and of the univerfity, archbifhop of York; William Grey, chancellor of the 
univerfity, lord high-treafurer of England; RoGert Abbot, regius profeffor ofdivinfty, 
bifhop of Salifbury ; George Abbot, his brother, archbifhop of Canterbury ; George 
Sing, bifhop of Clonfert, and privy-councillor in Ireland ; Metrophanes Critophylus, 
patriarch of Alexandria ; Cutbert Tonftal, bifhop of Durham ; John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcefler, lord high-treafurer of England; Sir Thomas Coventry, baron of Alef- 
burgh, lord keeper of the great-feal of England ; Thomas Holland, doctor and regius 
profeffor of divinity ; Robert Parfons, the jefuit; John Rowfe, the hiftorian and anti¬ 
quary ; Hugh Holland, hiftorian; James Cranford, the author of Gangrana Hare- 
ftos, &c. 

This college has a mafter, twelve fellows, &c. 

It has one large ancient quadrangle ; on the north fide of which is the chapel, and 
the library furniihed with a very noble colle&ion of books. 

The founder of Merton college (which is fituate in St. John’s parifh, in the fouth 
fide of the city) was Walter of Merton, bifhop of Rochefter, and lord hDh-chan- 
cellor of England. 

Among the famous men and writers this feminarv boaftsof, were John Duns Scotus, 
called the fubtle or acute do&or; Walter Barley, called the plain and the approved 
do&or; William Occam, called the invincible do£loi- ; DunsScotus’s great antagoni ft • 
Thomas Bradwardine, the profound do&or, archbifhop of Canterbury 0 ; Robert Win- 
chelfey, chancellor of the univerfity ; Simon Mepham, Simon iflep, and John Kemp, 
archbifhops of Canterbury; William Rede, the mathematician, bifhop of Cheller ’ 
Thomas Rodburn, bifhop of St. David’s ; JohnParkhurfl, bifhop of Norwich; George 
Carl ton, bifhop of Chefler; John Earle, bifhop of Salifbury ; Edward Reynolds, 
bifhop of Noiwichj John Jewel* bifhop of Saliibury 3 with other eminent prelates; 
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Jalper Hey wood, the poet, and Arthur Faunt, jefuits; Sir Thomas Bodley; the fa¬ 
mous Wick)iff; Sir Henry Savile, baronet; Francis Mafon, author of the Vindida 
■Ecclefa Anglican# ; Sir Ifaac Wake, orator of the univerfitv, famous for his en,baffles ; 
Sir Nathaniel Brent; John Graves, the famous !inguilt and mathematician ; Thomas 
Farnabie, the grammarian ; John Hales, rep us profeffor of the Greek tongue, canon 
of Windfor; Francis Davenport, or a Sariffa Clara, provincial of the minor friars; 
Anthony Wood, the antiquary, cum mult is aliis. 

This college has a warden, twenty fellows, fourteen portionifts, or poft-mafters, &c. 

The chapel, which is alfo the parifh church of St John the Baptiff, is a fplendid, 
ancient piece of building. The inner large court or quadrangle is very beautiful. 
Befides which, this houfe is famous for a well furnifhed library, and a delightful 
garden. 

The vifitor is the archbifllop of Canterbury. 

Exeter college isfituate on the weft fide oi thefchools, in the north-part of the town, 
the front of it anfwering the front of Jefus college. 

It was founded, anno 1316, by Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, privy-coun¬ 
cillor to King Edward II. and lord high-treafurer of England. 

William Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury; Michael Tregury, the firft arch- 
bifhop of Dublin ; John Prideaux, reCtor here, regius profefTor of divinity, and bifhop 
of Worcefter; befides feveral other prelates ; Sir William Petres, baronet, privy- 
councillor and fecretary to King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth ; Sir John Doderidge, knt. chief juftice of the common pleas; Mr. 
Noy, attorney general to King Charles I. Sir Simon Bafkerville, phyfician ; Sir William 
Maurice, fecretary to King Charles II. William Wey, of Devon, the traveller; Lewis 
Bayly, author of the Practice of Piety; Gregory Wheare, the firft profefTor of hiftory; 
Nathaniel Carpenter, George Hake well, Henry Tozer, Charles Herle, with other con- 
fiderable men, were of this college. 

It has a reftor, twenty-three fellowfhips, &c. 

The bulk of it is one large quadrangle, beautiful, and almoft exactly regular and 
uniform. 

In the front, which is a very noble one, ftands a fplendid tower over the gate. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Exeter. 

Oriel college is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parifh of St. Mary’s, and 
in the neighbourhood of Chrift-Church, Merton, and Corpus Chri/li colleges. It was 
at firft called St. Mary’s college, and King’s college, and was founded, anno 1324, by 
King Edward II. 

Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the univerfity ; Reginald Peacock, bifhop of Chi- 
chefter; John Carpenter, provoft, chancellor of Oxford, bifhop of Worcefter; Wil¬ 
liam Alan, a cardinal; Sir Francis Kinafton, Sir Walter Raleigh, baronet, and Wil¬ 
liam Prynne, were of this college. 

It has a provoft, eighteen fellows, and twelve fcholars or exhibitioners. 

It confifis of one handfome regular quadrangle. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Lincoln. 

Queen’s college is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and very near that 
parilh-church. 

It was founded, anno 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, batchelor of divinity in this uni¬ 
verfity, and chaplain or confeffor to Queen Philippa, King Edward Illd’s confort; in 
honour of which lady the founder gave it the name of Queen’s college, recommending 
it to her royal patronage and protection, and to. that of all future queens of England. 
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The members of this fociety, as many as were to {hare the revenues ot it, were to be 
chofen out of Cumberland or Weftmoreland, fome few excepted. There were to be 
one provoft and twelve fellows of them, out of regard to the numbei of ChnO; and. h:s 
apoftles (which number of fellows is now increafed to fourteen) and of feventy fcho- 
lars in allufion to the number of the feventy difciples, which feventy fcholars are fince 
reduced to a much fmaller number. The ftatutes further required that the feUows 
when they eat in the hall, {hould fit in purple gowns ; and that the fcholars fltou d 
kneel down before them, and anfwer fuch queftionsm philofophy as the fellows {hould 

^ <jf this college were thofe two renowned heroes Edward the black prince, the eldeft 
fon of King Edward III. and prince Henry, afterwards King Henry V. Henry de 
Beaufort, chancellor both of this univerfity, and of the whole kingdom, b.lhop of Win- 
chefter, and cardinal; Chriftopher Bainbryge, provoft of this houfe, archbifliop of 
York, and cardinal; Thomas Lang ton, bifliop of Winchefter; Barnaby Potter, bifliop 
of Carlifle, and other prelates; Sir Thomas Overbury, Richard Crakanthorp, Sn Henry 
Wotton, Francis Holyoke, and Gerard Langbaine, &c. 

The fociety confifts of a provoft, fourteen fellows, feven fcholars, two chaplains, taber- 

dars, the number not always the fame, &c. 

The fublimity and ftatelinefs of the buildings of this college cannot be fo well de- 
fcribcd in printing as by the eye of a judicious fpedlator. One fide of it, m which are 
the library, the provods, and other fpacious and {lately lodgings, is 327 feet long, tup- 
ported by an open cloifter or piazza. This building is adorned with ftatues, &c. The 
library is long and lofty, very magnificent and beautiful, both within and without, and 
full of books. 

The vifitoristhe archbifhop of York. 

New college is fituate in the north, or rather the north-eaft part of the town, 
having Queen’s college near to it, on the fouth, and on the eaft Magdalen college- 

8r °Itwas called at firft the college of the Blefled Virgin Mary, and was founded anno 
1 *86 by William of Wykeham, bifliop of Winchefter, and lord high-chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, ’who was alfo the founder of Winchefter fchool or college. I he ftrong and high 
walls and towers he built round his college in Oxford were, in thofe days, a fortification 
to it no lefs than an ornament. 

This college has produced many great and celebrated men; among others, Henry 
Chichley, archbifliop of Canterbury, the founder of All-Souls college; William Wain- 
flete, bifliop of Winchefter, the founder of Magdalen college: Thomas Cranley, chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland, archbifliop of Dublin ; William Warham, archbifliop of Canterbu¬ 
ry; Thomas Young, archbifliop of York; Thomas Bilfon, Bifliop of Winchefter; 
Thomas Ruffel, chancellor of England, bifliop of Lincoln, the firft perpetual chancellor 
of the univerfity ; with other prelates; Thomas Harding, Nicholas Harpsfield, William 
Raynolds; Richard Whyte, "the hiftoriau ; John Pits ; John Owen, the epigramma- 
tift ; John Twife; Richard Zouch, regius profeffor of Law ; Robert Talbot, canon of 
Norwich, antiquary ; Thomas James, librarian of the Bodleian library ; Thomas Lydiat, 

M. A. &c. . „ 

It has a warden, feventy fellows and fcholars, ten chaplains, three clerks, lixteen cho- 

rifters, &c. 

Their chapel is moft magnificent, folemn, and fplendid, with an organ and choir. 
They have a very high noble tower, with a ring of ten bells in it, very mufical; and 
under that, and the weft end of the chapel, a very handfome and folemn fquare cloifter, 
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and a little garden within it. Their library is well furnilhed with books and manufcnpts; 
and their great garden laid out in form. The front of it is a range of iron pallifadoes, 
and a gate of exquifite work; and at the fouth-eaft end they have a bowling-green. 
Their hall, which is at the end of the chapel, anfwers to the magnificence of the red of 

the building. . 

The visitor is the bifhop of Winchefter. _ . , Alie . . • 

Lincoln college is fituate in the middle of the city, m the panfh of All-Saints, having 
Brazen-Nofe college in its near neighbourhood in the eaft, Exeter college on the north, 

and Jefus college on the north weft. . 

It was founded in the year 1427, by Richard Fleming, bifhop of Lincoln. 

William ftifhop, a poptfh titular bifhop of Chalcedon; William Gifford, arcnbifhop 
and duke of Rhemes-, Dr. Robert Sanderfon, bilhop of Lincoln; Dr. Nathanael lord 
Crew bifliop of Durham ; Dr George Hickes; Richard Knolles, author of the l urk- 
ifli hillory ; Sir William Davenant; and Henry Foulis, author of the Hiftones of the 
prefbyterian and popifh coni piracies, &c. were of this college. 

This college has, at this time, a redor, 2 fellows, two chaplains, &c. 

It has two fmall quadrangles, the ftruaureof which is ancient, and not very regular,, 
but yet not unelegant. The chapel is the moft confpicuous part of it. 

The vifitor is the bifliop of Lincoln. r-r- . .• u 

All Souls college flands in the parifli of St. Mary, the front of it facing the Ingh- 
ftreet and the weft fide looking towards the eaft end of St. Mary’s church. > 

It was founded anno 1427, by Henry Chichley archbilhop of Canterbury, to the intent 
that prayers fhould be offered up there, for the fouls of thofe that fell m Henry the fifth s 
wars in France, which the archbilhop had advifed and perfuaded the king to enter into, 
and in which himfelf, attending him, had been a fpeftator of the terrible (laughter and 
carnage of his country-men and fellow-fubjects, who loft their hves m that famous ex- 

PCd '\mong the famous men it has produced, were, Thomas Key, the antiquary; Edward 
Chaloner • Richard Steuart; Thomas Linacer, preceptor to prince Arthur, and after¬ 
wards to his brother King Henry VIII. John Leland, the famous antiquary ; Sir Cle¬ 
ment Edmonds, who tranflated and commented on Casfar s Commentaries ; Henry Co¬ 
ventry, principal fecretary of (late to king Charles II. &c. Brian Duppa, bifliop of 
Winchefter ; Jeremy Taylor, bifliop of Down and Connor ; Gilbert Sheldon, warden 

here, and afterwards lord archbifliop of Canterbury. 

This college has a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, fix chord* 

Cr j t has" two courts; the larger a regular and ftately old piece of building. The chapel 
is very au 6 ufl and folemn : and upon the walls are to be feen the ruins of good painting, 
which, though faded, is ftill ornamental in decay. 

The vifitor is the archbifliop of Canterbury. , A 

St. Mary Magdalen college is fituate at the eaft end of the town, without the ealt gate, 
and adjoining to°the bridge that lies over the Charwell. 

It was founded anno 1458, by William Patten, alias Wainflete, bilhop of Winchefter, 

and lord high chancellor of England. 

Cardinal Woll'ey ; Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter ; Edward Lee, archbifliop of 
York ; John Longland, bifhop of l incoln ; cardinal Poole; Acceptus Frewen, arch¬ 
bifliop of York; befides many other pre ates *, William St. Maure, duke of Somerfet; 
John Warner, bifliop of Rochefter; Ezekiel Hopkins, bifhop of Raphoe; Sir John 
Ditrbv, earl of Briftol-. WilliamLilie and Thomas Robertfon, grammarians; John 
6 ; Fox, 
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Fox, the martyrologift * Samuel Smith, the logician; Thomas Godwin the gramma, 
rian and antiquary; Dr. Henry Hammond, ami Dr. Peter Heylm, were of this college ; 

with feveral other great and learned men. . 

It has a prefident, forty fellows, a fchool mailer, thirty fcholars, called Demies, 
an u flier, three publick readers, four chaplains, eight clerks, fix teen chonfters, an or- 


This ^college has two quadrangles, the innermoft of which 5 s regular, and almoftnni- 
form. It conlifls of a library and lodgings, fupported by a fpaaous handfome cloilter. 
The chapel and the great tower, asalfo the little one in the weft fide of the inner qua- 
dranele, and the hall, are very magnificent and lofty. Their library is fumifhed with a 
large and choice colledion of books. Befides thefe great and pompous conveniences, 
the prefident and fellows have their private gardens, extremely pleasant and beautiful. 
But that which renders this college more agreeable and delightful than perhaps any 
•other in the world, is the advantage of then - water walks, as they aie called, and tneir 
grove. The firft is a gravel walk almofl triangular, ienced with hedges and tiees on both 
fides, furrounded on every part with a running dream, and inclofing a large meadow. 

Their grove is a fpacious extent of ground, planted with flately viltas of trees, and 
one part of it laid out into a bowling green. 

The vifitor of this college is the bilhop of Winchefler. 

Brazen Nofe co lege is fituate in the middle of the town, having Lincoln college on 
the weft, the library and fchools on the north, St. Mary’s church on the fouth-eaft, and 
the high-ftreet on the fouth. 

In the place where this college ftands, there had before been a hall called Brazen 
Nofe hall, from whence the college took its name, and that fancy of a monftrous nofe 
which ftands out at the top of the gate. It was founded by William Smyth, firft bifhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, afterwards of Lincoln, counl'ellor to Prince Arthur, and 
prefident of Wales (the firft that ever bore that office and charader) and by Sir Richard 


Sutton, Knt. 

Of this college were Sir Thomas Egerton, lord high-chancellor of England, and 
chancellor of this univerfity ; Sir James Ley, lord high-treafurer of I ngland, and earl of 
Marlborough ; Launcelot Bulkeley, archbifhop of Dublin ; Edward Brerewood, agro¬ 
nomy profeffor of Grefham college ; John Guillim, author of the book of Heraldry ; 
Robert Burton, author of the book of Melancholy, afterwards of thrift Church ; Elias 
Alhmole, El'q. &c. 

It has a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-three fcholars and exhibition¬ 


ers, &c. 

It confifts of two very handfome quadrangles; in the leffer of which are the chapel 
and library, and under them a wide and plealant cloilter, very compa&ly and elegantly 
built. 

The vifitor is the bilhop of Lincoln. 

The fituation of Corpus Chrifti col’ege is in the fouth fide of the town. It ftands 
inclofed by Oriel college in the front, Chrift-Church on the weft, and Merton college 
on the eaft. 

This college was founded anno 1516, by Richard Fox, bilhop of Winchefter, privy- 
councillor, and lord privy-feal to King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII. 

This college has been a feminary of many great and famous men: Among thefe, 
John Jewel, bilhop of Sarum ; Reginald Poole, archbifliop of Canterbury, and cardinal ; 
with other prelates ; Johannes Ludovicus Vives ; Richard Hooker, author of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity j John Reynolds, one of their prefidents ; Sir Edwin Sandysj Alex¬ 
ander 
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ander Gill, fchcol-mafter of St. Paul’s; Thomas Jaeldon, fome time prefident of the 
houfe, and afterwards dean of Peterborough ; Brian Twine, the antiquary; Daniel 
Fairclough, or Featly ; Edward Pocock, profeffor of Hebrew and Arabick, &c. 

It has a prefident, twenty fellows, twenty fcholars, two chaplains, &c. 

The ftrutture of the firlt court is ancient, but the infide very regular and handfoma. 
Their library contains a noble treafure of books; and their garden, though 
fmall, is laid out in very good form and order, and kept very neat. But the mo(l 
fplendid part of this college, is that (lately row of lodgings on the fouth fide 
thereof. 

The vifitor is the bifliop of Wincheller. 

Chrift Church college, which takes up a vaft extent of ground, (lands on the fouth 
fide of the city, the front of it looking weft. 

It was begun to be founded anno 1525. The whole defign was laid, and a confide- 
rable progrefs made in it, by the great and publick fpirit, and out of the flowing wealth 
and profperity of cardinal Wolfey; but, upon his difgrace, this unfinifhed, but immenfe 
foundation, was conflfcated to his royal inafter King Henry VIII. whofe princely value 
and efteem for learning, and concern for the encouragement and promotion of it, eafily 
induced him to go on with the cardinal’s great defign. Hereupon the college was call¬ 
ed, for fome time, King’s college ; but his majefty, to avoid any fuch odious fufpicion, 
as if he defigned to aggrandize his own reputation and honour at the cardinal’s cod, 
did not think fit fuch an ample foundation fliould be called either by his own or the car¬ 
dinal’s name, and therefore gave it the name of Chrift-Church, and made it an epifco- 
pal fee, anno 1546. Afterwards he enlarged the college ( anno 1563) by joining to it 
Canterbury college, now called Canterbury quadrangle, which had been built by Simon. 
Iflip, archbiftiop of Canterbury, and Peckwater-Inn, or Vine-Hall, now Peckwater- 
C.ourt, &c. 

Of this houfe were tbofe two princes, Charles prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Charles II. and James duke of York, afterwards King James 11 . 

This college has furniftied both church and (late with many great and famous men ; 
as John King, bilhop of London ; Tobias Matthews, archbilhop of York ; Richard Cor¬ 
bet, bi/hop of Norwich ; John Bancroft, bifliop of Oxford ; Henry King, bifliop of 
Chichefter ; Brian Duppa, and George Morley, bifliops of Winchefter ; John Dolben, 
bifliop of Rochefter, afterwards archbiftiop of York ; befides many other eminent pre¬ 
lates : John Leland, and William Camden, the famous hiftorians and antiquaries; Fran¬ 
cis Godwin, bifliop of Hereford, author of the lives of the Englifli bifliops; Richard 
Corbet, Ben Johnson, William Cartwright, Corbet Owen, Jafper Mayne, poets: Cle¬ 
ment Walker, author of the hiftory of the independants ; Sir Philip Sidney, baronet; 
Sir Dudley Carlton, vifcount Dorchefter, fecretaryto King Charles I. Robert Burton, 
the author of the book of Melancholy ; Sir Edward Littleton, lord-keeper; Sir Robert 
Dudley, baronet, famous for his great knowledge in mathematics; Barten Holyday ; 
Stephen Skinner, author of the Etymologicon ; Merick Cafaubon, the fon of lfaac 
Thomas W illis, M. D. Richard Allellree, D. D. regius profeffor of divinity, provoft of 
Eaton. 

This foundation is numerous and magnificent; has a dean, eight canons, one hundred 
and one fludents, eight chaplains, eight finging men, eight choriders, a teacher of mufick 
for the choriders, an organift, a fchool-mafter and an ufher, forty grammar fcholars, a 
virger, &c. There is alfo belonging to it an hofpital in the parifli of St. Aldate, com¬ 
monly called St. Ole’s, which has twenty-four poor. 
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The buildings of this college are very large, auguft, and fplendid. The great qua¬ 
drangle, which is almoft exaftly fquare, has a wide and handfome terrace round it, and a 
fountain in the middle. Three fides of Peckwater quadrangle have been re-built; and 
the contrivance, grandeur, and beauty of them, are very furprifing, and much admired. 
This college has alfo two other quadrangles of ancient ftrutture, Canterbury and the 
Chaplains. The cathedral is lofty and folemn : their hall and library high and fpacious. 
The latter contains a large and noble collection of books. On the fouth fide lies a very 
large meadow which belongs to it, furrounded with a walk, and that walk with a river, 
except on the north fide, where a double row of very tall and fpreading elms cover the 
walk, which is in that part very wide and flrait, and the middle of it laid with gravel. 
To be particular as to all the other buildings and lodgings, the gardens, offices, &c. be • 
longing to this college, would be a talk little lefs than del'cribing a city. 

The vifitor is the King. 

Trinity college Hands in the north fuburbs, in the parifh of St. Mary Magdalen, in 
the neighbourhood of Baliol college, to the welt, and St. John Baptift’s, to the north. 

In the fame place where Trinity college is fituate, was once Durham college (founded 
anno 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, biffiop of Durham) a feminary for the monks of the 
church of Durham. Its prefent foundation was by Sir Thomas Pope, knt. of Tytten- 
hanger, in Hertfordffiire, in the year 1550. 

Of this college were the moll reverend father in God, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, lord 
archbifhop of Canterbury, eleCled from hence to All-Souls college; the right reverend 
fathers in God, Dr. Gilbert Ironfide, fen. lord biffiop of Briftol, and Dr. Samuel Par¬ 
ker, lord biffiop of Oxford ; with other eminent prelates ; Sir George Calvert, fecrc- 
tary to King James I. and baron of Baltimore; Sir John Denham, Sir Edward Hoby, 
Sir Edward Byfle, clarencieux, knts. William Chillingworth, M. A. Arthur Wilfon, 
author of the hiftory of King James the firft’s life; Dr. Daniel Whitby, &c. 

It has a prefident, twelve fellows, twelve fcholars, &c. 

It has two quadrangles. In the firlt are the chapel, the hall, and the library. The 
chapel was rebuilt in the year 1693, and the work of it, both without and within, is 
wonderfully elegant. The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid; the rails and the fereen are of 
cedar; and all adorned with exquifite carving. The roof is rich, with embelliffiments 
of fret-work, and an admirable piece of painting, reprefenting our blefied Saviour’s 
afeenfion. And the pavement, from the fereen to the altar, is of black and white marble. 
On the eaft fide of the college they have a very large delightful garden (once their 
grove ;) and at the entrance and end of the great walk that goes through it, very noble 
iron gates, which leave a propped open to the whole call fide of the college. 

The vifitor is the biffiop of Winchefter. 

St. John Baptift college is fituate in the north fuburbs, in the pariffi of St, Giles, hav¬ 
ing Baliol college and Trinity college in its neighbourhood on the fouth. 

It was founded anno 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord-mayor of London, in the place 
where formerly was St. Bernard’s college, built by archbifhop Chichley. 

This fociety has been the parent of many great men : particularly the two mod reve¬ 
rend fathers in God, William Laud, lord archbifhop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
univerfity; and William Juxon, his immediate fucceffor in the primacy, and lord hieh- 
treafurer of England, flouriffied in this feminary; as did alfo Tobias Matthews arch- 
biffiop of York ; John Buckridge, biffiop of Ely; Peter Mews, biffiop of Winchefter" 
befides other eminent prelates ; Sir William Paddy, baronet; Sir John Marlham knt. 
the famous antiquary and philologer ; and Dr. William Creed, regius profeffor of divi- 
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This college has a prefident, fifty fellows and fcholars, an organift, eight finging-men* 
four chorifters, See. 

It has two fpacious quadrangles, uniform and magnificent. The inner court is very 
fplendid and elegant. The calt and well fides of it are fupported by noble piazzas, in 
the middle of which are two portals finely fronted with pillars and carving. In one of 
thefe fronts hands a very curious ftatue in brafs of king Charles I. and in the other, 
another of the queen. Their chapel, which has an organ and choir in it, is handfome 
and folemn. Their library (if it may be called but one) which takes up the eaft and 
ibuth fides of the new quadrangle, is fpacious; and the eaft part of it a beautiful wide 
gallery; the whole well ftocked with books, manuferipts, and valuable curiofities. 
Their hall is neat, and adorned with good pictures. They have alfo a very delightful 
lhady grove; and a large piece of ground laid out into regular walks and grafs-plats; 
and at the end of it an iron gate, of good work, through which you have an 
agreeable vifto, through the two paffages of the inner quadrangle, to the weft fide of the 
outer. 

The vifitor is the bi/hop of Winchefter. 

Jefus college is fituate oppofite to Exeter college in theparifli of St. Michael. 

The fociety has bred feveral right reverend prelates: David Powell, the antiquary and 
hiftorian, Thomas Powell, James Howell, Dr. Daniel Brevint, John Rider, the author 
of the dictionary, Sir Thomas Salclbury, baronet, were alfo members of it. 

It has at this time, a principal, fixteen fellows, fixteen fcholars, eight exhibition¬ 
ers, &c. 

It has two large handfome quadrangles; the innermoft very regular and uni¬ 
form. 

The vifitor is the earl of Pembroke. 

Wadham college Hands in the north Ikirts of the town, in the parifli of St. Crofs, 
alias Hawly-Well, the front looking towards the eaft fide of Trinity college. 

The founders of it were Nicholas Wadham, of Merefield, in Somerfetlhire, Efq. and 
Dorothy his wife. 

Dr. Nicholas Monk, bilhop of Hereford, Dr. John Gauden, bilhop of Worcefter, Dr. 
Seth Ward, bilhop of Salilbury, Dr. Walter Blandford, bilhop of Worcefter, and Dr. 
John Wilkins, bilhop of Chefter, were of this college; as was alfo Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, baronet, &c. 

This college has one large, regular, beautiful quadrangle. The windows of the cha¬ 
pel, which is a building that Hands out behind the quadrangle, to the eaft, regularly 
anfwering to the library, are finely painted. They have alfo a large garden, handfomely 
laid out, and very pleafant. 

The vifitor is the bilhop of Bath and Wells. 

Pembroke college is fituate in the fouth fide of the town, in the parifii of St. Aldgate 
or St. Ole’s, not far from Chrift-Church. 

This place was formerly a hall, called Broad-Gate-hall, and a nurfery of learning, 
which bred many men of note ; among others, John Story; profelfor of civil law; Tho¬ 
mas Young, archbilhop of York; Edmund Bonner, bilhop of London; John Philips, 
bilhop of Sodor; Sir George Carew, earl of Totnes ; Sir Thomas Brown, phvfician ; 
William Camden, clarencieux, and Thomas Lu filing ton. It was made a college by the 
munificence of Thomas Tel'dale, Efq. anno 1624. 

It has one handfome quadrangle, the front of which is a regular neat piece of build¬ 
ing. They have a pleafant garden. 

The vifitor is the chancellor of the univerfity. 
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This college was heretofore Glocefler-hall, called fo either from Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Glocefter, or more probably from the Benedittine monks of Glocefter, who, 
with others of the fame order, made this a feminary for their order. Nor did it lofeits 
primitive name, till it acquired a collegiate endowment by the noble munificence of Sir 
Thomas Cookes, of Aftely, in Worcefterfhire. 

This college, while it was a hall, produced Sir Kenelm Digby j Thomas Coryat, the 
famous traveller j William Burton, antiquary, &c. 

It has a provoft, fix fellows, fix fcholars, &c. 

The vifitors are the bifhops of Oxford and Worcefter, and the vice-chancellor. 

Halls are places of education and erudition unendowed, though not deftitute of ex¬ 
hibitions. They are now, out of a very great number, only fix. The ftudents in them 
fubfift at their own charge, are under the government of a principal, and vice-prin¬ 
cipal, and pay the former for their lodging, and for his care and government of them. 
The principals are nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edmund-hall, 
who is named by Queen’s college ; that fociety not relinquifhing their right of nomina¬ 
tion, as others did. 

Their vifitor is the chancellor. 

Alban hall is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parifh of St. John Baptift, ad¬ 
joining to the eaft fide of Merton college. It was called Alban-hall, from Robert St. 
Alban, who was once the proprietor of the place. It became an academical nurfery 
about the year 1230. 

Of this hall were Richard Fitz-James, bifhop of London j Philip Maflinger the poet j 
and Thomas Venner, phyfician. 

Hart hall is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and over againft the front or 
eaft fide of the publick fchools. It is fuppofed to have been called Hart-hall, from the 
firft fyllable of Elias Hartford’s furname, who was once the proprietor of it. It has alfo 
been called Stapledon-hall, under which name Richard Wydeflade endowed it with 
maintenance for twelve fcholars j which endowment, after he had built Exeter college, he 
tranflated from hence thither; and then this place obtained its old name again of Hart- 
hall.* 

This hall has a ftipend or exhibition belonging to it of more than 1 61 . per an¬ 
num. 

Of this houfewere Nicholas Fuller, canon of Salifbury, author of the Mifcellanea Sa¬ 
cra ; Ur. John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s ; Sir Richard Baker, and Mr. John Selden, 
the antiquary. 

Edmund hall is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, oppofite to the eaft fide of 
Queen’s college, called fo from one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, the proprietor of the 
place. .It was purchafed by Queen’s college, anno 1557, and converted to the purpofes 
of learning. 

Of this houfe were Lancelot Bulkley, archbifhop of Dublin; William Fuller, bifhop 
of Lincoln j John Prichet, bifhop of Gloucefter j Dr. Bates, the phyfician, author of 
the Elenchus Motuum , &c. 

It makes one quadrangle; on the eaft fide of which ftandsa very neat chapel and li¬ 
brary, built fome years fince by the reverend Mr. Stephen Penton, principal. 

St. Mary-hall is fituate on the north fide of Oriel college, in the parifh of St. Mary. 
It has its name either from that church, which, with this hall, came to belong to Oriel 

* This hall has lately been endowed, and, at the petition of its generous and pious benefa£tor and prin- 
wpal, has been erected into a college, by the name of Hereford college. 
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college, by a grant of King Edward the fecond, anno 1325, or from Oriel college, which 
was called heretofore St. Mary-hall. 

Of this houfe were John Carpenter, biftiop ofWorcefler; Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of this univerfity ; Sir Thomas More, chancellor of Eng¬ 
land, fteward of this univerfity, &c. 

It con lifts of one quadrangle not very regular. 

New-inn-hall or Trilleck-inn, is fituate in the parifli of St. Peter’s in the Bailiff, in the 
north weft part of the town. It was called Trilleck-inn from the proprietors of it, John 
Trilleck, bifliop of Hereford, and Thomas his brother, biftiop of Rochefter. Afterwards 
the founder of New college bought it, and gave it to that college, anno 1392, and from 
that time it was called New-inn-hall. 

Of this houfe was John Wilkins, who went from hence to Magdalen-hall, and John 
Twyne, antiquary. 

The building is ancient and irregular. 

St. Mary Magdalen-hall is fituate near the gate of the college of that name, in the 
parifli of St. Peter’s in the eaft. It was built by William Wainfleet, bifliop of Winchef- 
ter, founder of Magdalen college, anno 14S0, fora grammar-fchool. But there being 
room enough in it for academical ftudents, efpecially after additions were made to the 
buildings, fome members of the univerfity took up their refidence in it, and then a 
principal was placed there to govern them; and thus it ftill continues an academical fo- 
ciety. It enjoys fifteen exhibitions. 

Of this houfe were John Wilkins, biftiop of Chefter, befides three other bifhops; 
Sir Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, lord high-chancellor of England, and chancellor 
of this univerfity; Sir Robert Hyde, and Sir Matthew Hale, chief juftices of Eng¬ 
land ; Richard Field, dean of Gloucefter, author of the book of the church; 
Samuel Daniel, the poet and the hiftorian; William Pemble, and Walter Charlton, 
M. D. 

As to the building of this hall, the front is the mod confiderable part of it. It has 
a pretty good library. 

Thus I conclude my defcription of tins famous, and I doubt not to fay, unparalelled - 
feat of learning, the univerfity of Oxford ; but I muft acknowledge, that though I 
viewed the fame with the utmoft care and curiofity, I could never have pretended to 
give my countrymen fo juft and accurate account of all thefe particulars, had not my 
ingenious tutor, who was a member thereof, kindly imparted them to me in his own 
manufcript. And therefore, if I fall fhort in my defcription of its After .Cambridge, let 
it not be attributed fo much to the want of good will to do juftice to its name, as to 
the want of the fame alliftance. 

Chap. VI. — Of the Situation , Antiquity , &c. of Cambridge. 

IN my defcription of the city and univerfity of Cambridge, which is fituated about 
fifty two miles from London, I fhall be as brief as poflible. Its name is no doubt de¬ 
rived Irom its fituation on the banks of the Cam, which forms feveral iflands on the 
weft fide, and divides the town into two parts, that are joined by a large ftone bridge. 

It is fo ancient, that it w ; as well known in the time of the Romans by the name of the 
Camboritum, and is frequently mentioned in the oldeft hiftories of Britain. Jt fuffered 
much by the Danes, who kept a ftrong garrifon here, till Edward the elder took it in 
921, to awe the rebellious monks of Ely. William the conqueror built a caftle here, 
of which the gate-houfe is ftill Handing, it being the county-jail. The town, in his book 
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called Doomfday, was divided into ten wards, containing 387 houfes. After that 
king’s death, Roger de Montgomery deftroyed it with fire and (word, to be revenged 
on King William Rufus, fo that the univerfity was wholly abandoned ; but King Henry 
L to repair thefe damages, be (lowed many privileges upon it. He exempted it from 
the power of the (heriff, and made it a corporation on the payment of one hundred 
marks yearly into the exchequer ; which being the fum the {heriff ufed to pay before 
for the profits of the town, fhews it was then a confiderable town that could pay a fum 
at that time equivalent at lead to 1000/. now for its privileges. He alfo ordered, that 
the merchants of the guild in Cambridge fhould be free from all toll, paffage, laftage, 
pontage, and (tallage, in all fairs of his dominions on this fide and beyond the feas. In 
the barons wars the outlaws, who had taken refuge in the ifle of Ely, frequently plun¬ 
dered it, till Henry III. fecured it by a deep ditch on the eaft fide of the town, which 
{till goes by'the name of the King’s-ditch. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in their re- 
bullion againft Richard II. entered the town, and burnt the univerfity records in the 
market-place. The Jews being encouraged to come over by King William I. and II. 
were very populous in this town for feveral generations. They inhabited all that part 
of it, now called the Jewry, and the round church is thought to have been their fyna- 
goguc. 

This town has had the honour of giving the title of earl to feveral of the royal family*, 
and that of duke to his prefent majefly when prince of Wales. It is governed by a 
mayor, high Reward, recorder, and thirteen aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, 
twenty-four common-council-men, a town clerk, and other inferior officers. The 
mayor, at his entrance on his office on Michaelmas-day, takes an oath to maintain the 
liberties, privileges, and culloms of the univerfity. It has fourteen pariffi-churchcs, 
but is a dirty ill-built place, and in a very indifferent fituation. 

Its greateft glory is its univerfity, which for antiquities, gracious privileges, beautiful 
colleges, good difcipline, number of ftudents, plentiful revenues, and all other necef- 
Caries lor advancement of learning, may challenge equality with any other in Chriften- 
dom. When it was firff infiituted, let others determine. Thus much is certain, that, 
like Oxford, it afforded the fcholars at firfi no publick reception, or place of ffudies* 
fo that they were obliged to take up with Rich lodgings in the town as they could get! 
But fo mean was the accommodation they met with, and fo frequent were the com¬ 
motions occafioned by the infolence of the townfmen, that feveral pious charitable per- 
fons began to ere& inns and hotels for the reception of the fcholars, in order to rive 
them an opportunity of retirement, and an independence upon the town. But Rill they 
lived upon their own eRates, enjoying only the convenience of lodgings, without any 
manner of endowments; till in the reign of Edward I. they began to build colleges, not 
only for the reception, but alfo for the maintenance of certain numbers of fcholars, ac- 
coiding to the revenues ailigned for that purpofe. The order and time of their foun¬ 
dation, with their refpe£live founders, are as follows, viz. 

Colleges and Halls. Founders. 

Peter Houfe - - Hugh Balffium 

Clare Hall - - Richard Badew 

Pembroke Hall - . Countefs of Pembroke 

Corpus Chrifii, or Ben-1 0 . rr , . . . 

net’s College . j Society of Inars in Corpus Chrijli 

Trinity Hall - . William Bateman 

Edmund deGonvil and JohnCaius 
King Henry VI. 

9 


Years. Fellows. SchoK 


Gonvil and Caius College 
King’s College 


1284 

22 

42 

1340 

18 

6 3 

J 34 7 

5 

13 

*347 

12 

40 

* 35 o 

12 

14 

1348 

26 

74 

1441 

5 ° 

20 

Queen’s 
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Colleges and Halls. 
Queen’s College - 
Catherine Hall 
Jefus College - 
ChriR’s College 
St John’s College 
Magdalen College 
Trinity College 
F.manuel College 
Sidney SulTex College 


3 


Founders. 

Oueen Margaret of Anjou 
Richard Woodlarke 
John Alcocke, L. L. D. 

Margaret countefs ofRichmond, ^ 
mother to Henry VII. -J 
Thomas Studley 
King Henry "VIII. 

Sir Walter Mild may 

Frances Sidney, countefs ofSuffex 


Total fixteen 
12 colleges, 4 


1, viz. 1 Tt 
halls. \ 


Years. Fellows. 

SchoK 

1448 

>9 

44 

H75 

6 

’ 3 ° 

J 49 7 

16 

3 1 

J5° 5 

*5 

5° 

»5 2 4 

54 

100 

1542 

J 3 

3 ° 

1516 

6 5 

9 i 

15*4 


60 

1598 

12 

2S 

fince | 

406 

660 


l'hefe, with the additional benefactions fines | 
their foundation, contain 
The whole body of the univerfity, commonly about fifteen hundred, enjoys very great 
privileges, granted by feveral Britifh kings; but it was King James I. who impovvered 
it to fend two members to parliament. It is governed, 1. By a chancellor, always 
fome nobleman, who is not fo durante vita , as that of Oxford, but may be changed 
every three years, or continued longer by the tacit confent of the univerfity. He has 
under him a commiflary for holding a court of record of civil caufes for all privileged 
perfons and fcholars below the degree of mailer of arts, where all caufes are tried and 
determined by the civil and Ratute laws, and by the cuiloms of the univerfity. 2. A 
high Reward, chofe by the fenate, and holding his place by patent from the univerfity. 

The vice-chancellor, who is the head of fome college or hall, and cliofe annually the 
third of November, by the body of the univerfity, the heads of the colleges naming two 
perfons. 4. Two proftors, chofe every year, as at Oxford, according to the cycle of 
colleges and halls; as are alio two taxers, who, with the proClors, regulate the 
weights and meafures, as clerks of the market. There are befides thele a regifler or 
keeper of the archives of the univerfity, three efquire beadles, one yeoman beadie, and 
a library keeper. It is to be obferved, that the halls at Cambridge are endowed and 
privileged as the colleges, and differ only in name. 

This univerfity, as well as its filler Oxford, has itspubiick fchools and libraries, 
that are peculiar to each college, and moll of them are well lloredwith books, efpecialiy 
Trinity and St John’s, but it falls far fliort of thofe of Oxford in the number of books, 
as well as the llatelinefs of buildings, and other ornaments. The publick fchools are 
built in form of a fquare, with brick and rough Rone. The univerfity library had a 
noble augmentation made to it of thirty thoufand volumes ((he books of Dr. Moor, 
bilhop of Ely) a prefent from the late King George I. who gave 7,000/. for them in the 
year 1715. 

In 1724, his late majeRy was alfo pleafed to eRablifh a profeffor of modern hiRorv 
and modern languages, in this univerfity as well as that at Oxford, with a falary of 
40c/. per annum for himfelf and two perfons under him, qualified to inllrud in that 
branch. Alfo Dr. Woodward, a profeffor at Grefham-college, London, who died in 
April 1728, left afum of money to this univerfity for erecting a profefforlhip of natural 
philofophy, with a provifion for it of 150/. a year for ever. He alfo left his collection 
of foflils and other natural curiofities to the univerfity, with a part of his library which 
related to ihofe fubje&s. Dr. Addenbroke alfo left it 4,000/. towards building and 
furnifhing an hofpital at Cambridge, for the cure of poor difeafed people gratis ; of 
which charity the mafier and fellows of Catherine-Hall are the truflees. There are 
c.harity-fchools in the town for teaching above three hundred children (of whom fifty are 
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cloathed) which are maintained by fubfcription to the amount of 230/. a year, by an 
eftate of 30/. a year left them for ever by Mr. Wortes, and by the facrament-money 
given by fome of the colleges, which have each their chapel for worfhip, though the 
publick fermons are preached at St. Mary’s church. 

The moll remarkable ftruftures in Cambridge are, t . King s College chapel, which 
for contrivance and extent is looked upon to be one ol the fine!t in the world, and 111 ikes 
the beholders with awe and veneration. The room is three hundred and four feet long, 
feventy-three broad, and ninety-four high to the battlements, without one pillar to 
fupport it. Its choir was adorned by King Henry VIII. with the fineft carved work that 
ever was feen, and the glafs-painting in the windows is mod beautiful and graceful. 
The intire building, roof and all, is of free-ftone, and the crown, creft, and other 
regalia of the houfe of Lancafter, curioufly cut in Hone in feveral places, are no fmall 
ornament to the whole. 2. Trinity-college and library, defigned by the learned Dr. 
Ifaac Barrow; a noble room, built alfo of free-ftone, and fupported by two rows of 
pillars, which for beauty and defign, confidering the bignels of it, is hardly to be 
matched in the three kingdoms. It Ihould not pafs unobferved, that as all the libraries 
in Oxford are ftudying libraries, thofe at Cambridge (except that at King’s College) 
are lending libraries; ' becaufe any perfon qualified may borrow out of them whatever 
book he wants. King Henry IV. granted this univerfity a power to print within itfelf 
all books of any kind, a privilege which Oxford then had not. 

Chap. VII .—Of the Government of England. 

THE Laws of England being the foundation of its government, that by which a king 
ought to rule, and w'hich the people ought to fubmit to, Ihall make the fubject of this 
chapter. 

1 begin with the common-law, that is, the common cuftoms of the nation, which in 
procefs of time have obtained the force of laws. It is a fummary of the laws of the 
Saxons and Danes, to which William the conqueror having added lome of the good 
cuftoms of Normandy, he caufed them all to be written in his own Norman dialeft, 
and fo they have continued hitherto. 

Befides the common-law, they have the ftatute-law, that is, the laws made from 
time to time, by king and parliament, as occafion requires, and where the common- 
law is deficient, or thought to be fo. 

The martial-law, which concerns only foldiers and mariners, in time of actual war. 

The foreft-law, concerning forefts. By which the will is reputed for the fact; fo 
thara man, found hunting of a deer, may be arrefted, as if he had taken it. 

The civil-law, made ufe of particularly in the court of admiralty, in the two univer¬ 
sities, in all fpiritual courts, in the earl niarlhal’s court, and treaties with foreign princes. 
This is the law of nations, looked upon as the product of the common reafon of mankind, 
and made ufe of where common and flatute-law takes no cognizance. 

The law's of Rhodes and Oleron, concerning maritime affairs, have been long fince 
incorporated into the volumes of the civil-law. Rhodes is an ifland in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, not far from Anatolia, and now belonging to the Turks; whofe ancient inha¬ 
bitants being great traders at fea, made fuch regulations in all maritime concerns, that 
the very Romans, who excelled in making good laws, left their fea-affairs, and referred 
all debates and differences of that kind, to the judgment of the Rhodian laws. Oleron 
is an ifland of Aquitain, .not far from Rochelle ; w : here Richard I. caufed fuch excellent 
law's to be made, relating to fea-affairs, that they were almoft in as great repute, in thefe 
v. cftern parts of Europe, as the Rhodian laws were in the Mediterranean. 
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The canon-law, which takes place in things relating merely to religion, is fo called 
from fuch canons (or rules) of general councils, and of Englilh fynods, &c. as are re¬ 
ceived by the church of England. By which Ihe proceeds in the exercife of her jurif- 
diftion, fo far as the faid canons are confonant to holy writ, and not repugnant to the 
laws of the land. 

But there arc other laws, called municipal or bye-laws, proper to corporations, fuch 
as the magi Urates of a town or city may make, by virtue of the king’s charter, for the 
benefit of their corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

By the laws of England, the Englilh are a free people, becaufe no law can be made 
or abrogated without their confent by their reprefentatives in parliament; fo that their 
fubjeftion to laws is not forced, but voluntary. 

By the fame laws, no Englilh fubjeft ought to be imprifoned without caufe {hewn; 
nor may he be denied a writ of habeas corpus, if defired, to bring him fpeedily to his 
trial; and if upon an habeas corpus no caufe of imprifonment be alledged, the prifoner 
mull be fet at liberty. 

No racks are ufed to force a confellion of guilt from the prifoner; and nothing but 
clear evidence, upon oath, can bring him in guilty. - 

None can be tried but by a jury of his peers, nor condemned but by the laws of the 
land, or by an aft of parliament; nor ought any to be fined for any offence, but ac¬ 
cording the merit of it. 

No taxes, loans, or benevolences can be impofed upon Englilh fubjefts, but with their 
own confent by their reprefentatives in parliament. Nor is any one to be preffed for a 
foldier, but who is a vagabond. 

In time of peace, or in time of war (unlefs upon an invafion), no foldiers can be 
quartered in the houfe of a private houfekeeper againlt his will, though they pay for 
their quarters. 

"When an eftate is not intailed, the father may leave it to what child he pleafes, or 
give it away from his children. This keeps them in awe, and within the bounds of 
filial obedience. 

A fon at the age of fourteen, his father being dead, may chufe his guardian, confent 
to marriage, and by will difpofe of goods and chattels. At twenty-one he is of age, and 
then free to pafs contrafts. 

A daughter may confent to marriage at feven years of age, and at twelve may retraft. 
If Ihe confirms it, then the marriage is good. 

The polity or government of England is a limited monarchy, fuch as fecures the 
people’s liberty under the grandeur of a king ; a monarchy without llavery; a great 
king, and yet a free people. It is an inllrument of three fixings, which being well forted, 
yields an admirable harmony, to the benefit and glory of the kingdom. A mixed go¬ 
vernment of monarchy in the king, ariftocracy in the lords, and democracy in the com¬ 
mons. Here die king makes the figure of a great monarch, the lords keep up their 
ftate, and the commons their liberty. 

The king has all the enfigns of royalty, as the crown, fceptre, purple robe, golden 
robe, and holy unftion. At his acceffion to the crown, he is proclaimed with great fo- 
lemnity •, and his coronation performed with great pomp and magnificence. . 

He has likewife all the marks of fovereignty, as the power of making treaties and 
leagues with foreign Hates, of making peace or w ar, of fending and receiving atnbaffa- 
dors, creating of magi fixates j of calling, adjourning, proroguing, and diffolving the 
parliament j of conferring titles of honour, coining, pardoning of criminals, &c. 

To make war, the king may raife men and arms both for fea and land, prefs feamen 
and ihips for the fea fervice, and vagabonds for either,. He has alone the choice and 
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nomination of the fuperior officers, the principal direftion and command of his arnnes, 
of all magazines and ammunition, caftles, forts, ports, havens, and Clips or war. Ihe 
militia is likewife wholly at his command, and the publick monies at his difpofal. 

Witliout his royal aflent, no bill in parliament can pal's into a law. ^ And he may in- 
creafe the number of peers, by creating more barons, or calling to their houfe whom 
he thinks fit by writ. 

All privy-councillors, officers of (late, and judges are nominated by him. None but 
the king has the fovereign power in the adminiliration of jultice ; and no fubjeft has 
here, as in fome other nations, high, mean, or low jurifdiftion. 1 he king only is judge 
in his own caufe, though he deliver his judgment by the mouth of the judges. ^ 

In point of punifhments, he may either pardon the otFence, or alleviate tne punifli- 
ment, after fentence given according to law. 

The king is the fupreme head of the church, as he is of the ftate, and is looked upon 
as her guardian and nurling father ; fo that there lies no appeal from him, as from fome 
other ftates and kingdoms, either to the pope of Rome, or to the emperor. 

At his coronation he is anointed with oil, as were the kings of Ifrael, to intimate that 
his perfon is facred and fpiritual; and has the dalmatica, and other prieftly veftments 
put upon him. 

As he is the lord paramount, or fupreme landlord of all the lands in his dominions ; 
fo he has the fupreme right of patronage in the church, called patronage paramount. 
So that if the mean patron, or the ordinary, or the metropolitan, prefent not in due 
time, the right of prefentation comes to the king, who alone has the patronage of all 
bifhopricks ; for none can be chofen bifhop, but whom he nominates in his conge d’ clire. 
Nor can a bifhop elect be confecrated, ov take pofl'eflion of the revenues of the bifhoprick, 
without the king’s fpecial writ or aflent. 

Such is the honour and refpeft given him by his fubjefts, that they all ftand bare, 
•not only in his prefence, but even in his abfence, where he has a chair of ftate. All 
people at their firft addrefs kneel to him, and he is at all times ferved upon the knee. 

But he cannot raife money upon his fubjects, repeal laws, or make new ones, without 
his fubjects concurrence in parliament. And by his coronation oath, he is bound to 
govern according to the laws of the kingdom, otherwife he may be depofed ; of which 
you may read many examples in the foregoing hillory. 

I come now to fpeak of the Britifli parliament, in which the grand concerns of the 
whole Britifh nation are to be debated. This is a high court, vefted with a legiflative 
•power, and making two of the three eftates of the realm, which three eftates are the 
king, lords, and commons. 

Accordingly this auguft aflfembly confifts of two houfes, the one called the houfe of 
lords, and the other the houfe of commons. 

The houfe of lords feems conftituted to fupport the rights of the crown; and the 
proper province of the houfe of commons is to ftand for the prefervation of the people’s 
liberties. 

The fitting of the parliament is appointed by royal proclamation, with the advice of 
the privy-council; and the time appointed for the parliament to meet ought (by the 
union aft) to be no lefs than fifty days after the date of fuch proclamation. 

Upon the proclamation, writs are ifilied by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to 
every lord fpiritual and temporal, to appear at the time and place appointed, to give 
their advice on fome weighty affairs. Alfo to all the fheriffs, commanding them to fum- 
mon the people to eleft as many knights, citizens, and burgefles in their refpeftive coun¬ 
ties, as are to fit in the houfe of commons. 
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As for Scotland, a writ is to be directed to the privy-council there, for fummoning the 
fixteen peers, and for electing forty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be repre- 
fentedin the parliament of Great Britain. 

As the time for the parliament fitting lies in the fovereign’s bread, fo does the place 
of meeting. Though the ufuaj place is at the ancient palace of Wedminfter; the lords 
in a large room by themfelves, and the commons in a larger, which was of old, St. Ste¬ 
phen’s chapel. 

At the opening of the parliament on the day prefixed, the king comes to the houfe 
of lords, in his royal robes, with the crown upon Ills head, and the fword of date borne 
before him. His majedy fits upon a chair of date, under a canopy, at the upper end of 
the room. 

Then the temporal lords appear in their fcarlet robes of date, ever)' one according to 
his degree; and the fpiritual lords in their epifcopal habit, as they do all the fellions. 

His majedy being come to the houfe of lords, commands the ulher of the black rod 
to call the houfe of commons to the lords houfe. He is in a manner the medenger of 
the lords, and is fo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He fits without the 
bar of the houfe, and what peers the houfe thinks fit to commit, upon any trefpafs, are 
left to his cudody. He has under him a deputy, a yeoman ulher that waits at the door 
within, and a crier without. 

The commons being come to the houfe of lords, dand without the bar. And the 
king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to chufe one of their mem¬ 
bers for their fpeaker, and to prefent him fuch a day, that is, in a day or two. 

The choice being made, it is a cudom for the party chofen to decline the office, and 
pray the houfe to proceed to anew eleftion. [This is a kind of nolo epifcopari.~\ But he 
is commonly anfwered with a full conlent of voices upon his name, upon which two of 
the principal members go to him, and lead him to the fpeaker’s chair ; where being 
fet, they return to their places. 

The houfe of commons does generally confid of the flower of the gentry, gentlemen 
of divers capacities, and mod of them men of good edates, who have had the advantage 
of a liberal and genteel education. They are an aggregate body from all parts of Great 
Britain, and the houfe a noble fchool for young gentlemen that are of age to fit there. 
Five hundred fifty-eight is their full number, from the time of the union ; but if three 
hundred are met, it is counted a pretty full houfe, many being abfent upon bufinefs, or 
ficknefs, See. However, forty make a houfe. 

Here they fit promifeuoufly upon forms, except the fpeaker, who fits upon a chair in 
the middle of the room, with a table before him, the clerk of the houfe fitting near him 
at the table. Nor does any member wear a robe but the fpeaker, except the members 
fqr London, who at their fird meeting appear in their fcarlet robes. 

Their time of fitting in parliament is in the forenoon, commonly from nine of the 
clock till one ; but, upon urgent occafions, they fometimes fit very late, and do bufi¬ 
nefs by candle-light. 

Before the parliament enters upon any bufinefs, the members of both houfes mud 
t..ie the paths appointed by act of parliament in the fird year of William and Mary. 

1 hey are alfo to make a folemn declaration againd the doctrine of tranfubdantiation, 
the invocation and adoration of faints, and the facrifice of themafs; by which declara¬ 
tion all papifts are unqualified to fit in parliament: and they are morever to abjure the 
pretended Prince ot Wales, before they can be admitted to fit in either houfe ; which, 
oath, appointed by the lad parliament of the late King William, was the lad bill he 
ligned, not above twelve hours before his death. 

VOL. it. s 
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Though every member of the houfe of commons be choien to ferve ior one pr.i ticulai 
county, city, or borough, yet he ferves for the whole kingdom, and his voice is equal 
to any other. He may confent or diffent, as he thinks fit, without con ful ting his prin¬ 
cipals j which the llates-general of the United Provinces are obliged to do in many cafes. 
However, it is his duty to promote to his utmoft the good of his country , but particu¬ 
larly that of the county, city, or borough by which he has been elected. 

As each houfe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn themfelves forfome days, fothe 
king may adjourn them, in order to a recefs for fome time ; and then all bills already 
read and debated, in one or both houfes, remain in Jiatu <puo f and at the next meeting 
may be brought to an iflfue. 

It is otherwife with a prorogation, which puts an end to the feffion; for in this cafe 
all bills that puffed either houfe, or both houfes, and had not the royal affent, muff be¬ 
gin a-new at the next meeting, before they can be brought to perfection. 

Laftly, the parliament isfaid to be diffolved when the houfe of commons is difbanded, 
in order to a new election. 

Formerly all members of parliament were free from fuits, arrefts, or imprifonments 
(except in cafe of treafon or felony) not only during the fitting, but alfo forty days 
before, and forty days after the feffion: which privilege did likewile extend to their 
neceffary fervants, and the officers attending the houfe j but by an aft paffed in a late 
reipn, the faid privilege ceafes immediately after the prorogation or diffolution of any 
parliament, till the prorogued parliament be re-affembled, or a new parliament meet. 
It ceafes alfo immediately after any adjournment of both houfes of parliament for above 
fourteen days, until both houfes meet again: and upon the rifing of the parliament, 
the plaintiff ffiall be at liberty to proceed to judgment and execution. 

The lords fpiritual and temporal, qualified to fit in the houfe, have this privilege, 

* That if they cannot appear in parliament by reafon of ficknefs, &c. they make their 

* proxies to vote in their ftead.’ But then fuch lords as would make their proxies, 
muff enter them in perfon at the beginning of every parliament. 

While the parliament fits, all members of the houfe of commons are free from at¬ 
tendance on trials in inferior courts of judicature, from ferving on juries, and the like. 

It is a common faying, That a parliament can do any thing. It is true, the parliament 
of Great Britain can, with the royal affent, do any thing that is not repugnant to com¬ 
mon juftice. They may abrogate old laws and make new, fettle the fucceffion to the 
crown, define of doubtf ul rights whereof no law is made, appoint taxes, eftablifh forms 
of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate baltards, adjudge an infant (or minor) to be of 
full age, attaint a man of treafon after his death, condemn or acquit them who are upon 
their trial, give the mod free pardons, rellore in blood and name, &c. And the confent 
of the parliament is taken to be the confent of every Englifhman. 

But, how great foever be the power of king and parliament, yet they cannot reffrain 
or confine future parliaments. Quod leges pojleriores priores contrarias abrogant , is a 
maxim in the law of parliament: and a fubfequent parliament has ffill a power to ab¬ 
rogate, fufpend, qualify, explain, or make void the afts of the former in the whole, or 
any part thereof; notwithftanding any words of reftraiut, prohibition, or penalty in 
the former. 

Next, after this fupreme court of judicature, I proceed to the courts of jufiice fitting 
at Weftminfter, and opened four times a year, called the four terms, viz. Ealler, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, and Hilary. 

Eafter-term begins the feventeenth day after Eafter, and iafteth twenty.feven days: 
Trinity-term, the fifth day after Trinity-funday, and Iafteth twenty days: Michaelmas- 
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term, the 23d of October, and lafteth thirty-feven days: Ililary-term, the 23d of Ja¬ 
nuary, and lafteth twenty-one days. 

The feveral courts fitting at Weftminfler are the courts of Chancery, King’s-bench, 
and Common-pleas ; and thefe two, viz. the court of Exchequer, and that of the duchy 
of Lancalter, which determine controverfies concerning the revenues of the crown. 

The principal are the high court of Chancery and the court of King’s-bench, botli 
fitting at the upper end of Weftminfter-hall; the laft being a court of juilice, that ob- 
ferves nothing but the ftrid letter of the law ; and the fir(l a court of mercy, in which 
caufes are tried, not according to the ftri&nefs of the law, but by the rules of equity. 

And as the King’s-bench is a court in which the pleas are argued between the king 
and iubjeft, fo in the court of Common-pleas are debated the ufual pleas of right and 
wrong in matters of debt between fubject and fubjed. 

But notwithftanding thefe courts are kept at Weftminfler, and every fubjeft may be 
brought thither at any of the terms above-mentioned, by fpecial writ iflued from the 
refpedive courts; yet there are affizes or courts kept twice a year in every county of 
England, for the eafe of the people in the diftribution of juflice; the twelve judges 
going for that purpofe, by commiffion from the king, to do juflice all over England : 
and this is called going the circuit. And England is divided into fix circuits, viz. Home 
circuit, containing Effex, Hertford, SufTex, Surrey, Kent; Norfolk Circuit, Bucking¬ 
ham, Bedford, Huntington, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk ; Midland circuit, Warwick, 
Leicefler, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton; Oxford circuit, 
Berks, Oxford, Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcefler; 
Weftern circuit, Southampton, Wilts, Dorfet, Somerfet, Cornwall, Devon ; Northern 
circuit, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weflmoreland, and Lan. 
carter. 

The courts thus kept by thefe itinerant judges are called the aflizes, in which they 
judge both civil and criminal caufes. Which aflizes are diftinguifhed into Lent and 
Summer aflizes, the firrt falling out prefently after Hilary term, the laft after Trinity 
term. They are ufually held at the county-town, and that with great attendance and 
feafting of the judges and country gentlemen and ladies, who upon thefe occafions en¬ 
deavour to flievv how much they efleem liberty and the fecurity of their property under 
good and wholefome laws and juft judges, by endeavouring to excel each other in 
their own degree of life in a gay but genteel appearance, and fumptuous but frugal 
hofpitality. 

When the judges are coming into a county, the fheriff thereof is bound to attend in 
perfon, with the under-officers, clerks, ftewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, con- 
ftabies, jailors, &c. all riding on horfeback. If the fheriff cannot come himfelf, he mull 
fend one in his place, to be allowed of by the judges. The juftices of peace in that 
county are alfo to attend. And if either the fheriff or they fail therein, they may be 
fined at the difcretion of the judges. 

It is obfervable that in each county all caufes grown to an iflue in the courts at 
Weftminfler, are commonly determined here in two or three days. Which is done, 
not by foie arbitrament of the judges, (as with us, and in other arbitrary governments) 
but by a jury of twelve men. 

This jury is chofim by the fheriff of the county, and only dire&ed in point of law 
by the judges. For every trial by affize (w'hether the aftion be civil or criminal, pup- 
lick or private, perfonal or real) is referred for the fact to a jury, as in mofl courts, of 
the common-law; and as thev find it, fo paffeth judgment. 
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By a commiffion of Oyer and Terminer, direfted to the judges and others of the 
beft: account in their circuits, they are unpowered to judge of treaions, murders, 
felonies, and inifdemeanours. And, by a commiffion of jail-delivery, direfted only to 
themfelves and the clerk of the affize affociate, they are to try every prifoner for the 
offence lie Hands committed for. 

The commitment is commonly made by fomejuflice of the peace, who examines 
the fa£t upon oath ; and, if the evidence be found plain againfl the malefactor, he fends 
him by a mittimus to the county-jail ; where he is kept prifoner, till his cafe be brought 
before the juftices of peace at the next quarter-feflions, or referred to the aflizes. 

The common officers appointed to feize upon malefactors, are called conftables, and 
in fome places headboroughs, or tythingmen. 

Their office is to apprehend, upon information given, fuch as break the peace, and 
common malefactors, and to carry them before a julticeof the peace. Upon a charge 
given him-by ajuftice, or a warrant from him, he may feize one upon fufpicion of a 
crime. If the juflice fee caufe, he commits the party brought before him to jail. The 
conflable being charged with him, delivers him up to the jailor’s cuftody, with the juf- 
tice’s mittimus (or warrant) to the jailor. And the prifoner muff lie there, till he comes 
to his trial : when he is either condemned, or acquitted by law. 

A conftable at London and Weftminfter has, for a badge of his authority, a long 
ftaff painted, with the king’s arms; and fometimes a ffiort one, which he keeps out 
of fight for a furprife. He may call his neighbours to his affifiance ; and, if they do 
not affift him, they may be fined. 

In cafe of murder, there are three or four coroners in every county, except Che- 
ffiire, which has but two coroners ; whofe office is, upon fufpicion of murder, to fum- 
mon a jury, in order to inquire into the party’s death, upon view of the body. Upon 
an indictment of murder, he is allowed 1 y. 4d. out of the goods of the murderer. 

This officer, by virtue of a writ in chancery, is chofen by the freeholders of the 
county. He may, by a writ, arrefl the fheriff of the county. Formerly none could 
be a coroner, under the degree of a knight. 

A degree below the aflizes is the court of the quarter-feflions, kept four times a 
year in each county, by the juftices of peace; who are a fort of magiftrates, appointed 
by commiffion to keep the peace of the county they live in ; to examine, and commit to 
prifon, upon good evidence, all rioters, vagabonds, thieves, murderers, and almoftall 
delinquents, and to fee them brought forth in due time to their trial. 

They are put in commiffion by the crown, which limits the number as theprince re¬ 
gent thinks fit; and among other powers granted by ftatute-law to thefe officers, this 
is none of the lead beneficial to the fubje< 5 t’s peace and fecurity : That if one, being 
threatened by another, will fvvear before a juflice of peace, that he thinks himfelf in 
danger of his life, from the threatening party, the juflice has power to make him give 
fecurity for his good behaviour during a year and a day, or commit him to jail. 

As to their quarter-feflions, it is a court held quarterly; therefore called quarter- 
feflions : At which the grand inqueft for jury) of the county is iummoned to appeal*, 
who are (upon oath) to inquire of publick offenders. 

This jury, commonly called grand jury, confifts of twenty-four men, fome gentle¬ 
men of eftates, and other fubftantial yeomen, chofen by the fheriff out of the whole 
county, to confider of all bills of indictment that fliall be brought into court. The 
court being met, and bills-brought into it, thefe are either found, or not found, that is, 
either allowed by the jury, or not, according to the evidence. If the bill be found, it 
is brought in billa vera ; if not found, it is brought in ignoramus. 
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I /hall now conclude with the trial of malefactors in England, the method whereof is 
very Angular, and different from other nations. 

The court being met, the prifoners are brought into court, one, two, or three at a 
time. The clerk commands one of them to the bar, and to hold up his hand. Then 
he charges him with his crime, and alks him, Whether he is guilty, or not guilty. If 
he anfwers guilty, hi’s trial is over, and nothing left but the fentence to be pronounced 
againft him. If he (lands mute, and will not anfwer (which happens but feldom) his 
punifhraent is to be prefled to death. 

But the ufual way is to anfwer Not guilty, though the prifoner’s guilt be never fo ap¬ 
parent, and he has confefied the faCl before his trial: For the law of England takes no 
notice of fuch confeflion, and the judges proceed only upon evidence, fo that, unlefs 
the witneffes, who are upon their oatns, be pofitive and clear againft the prifoner, the 
jury will acquit him. 

The prifoner having pleaded Not guilty, the clerk afles him this queftion, Wilt thou 
be tried by God and the country ? The anfwer is. Yes $ and then the clerk tells him 
the crime he has been indided for, that he has pleaded Not guilty to it; and that 
being a iked how he would be tried, he has anfwcred. By God and the country. Next, 
he (hews him the jury, that reprefents the county, bids him take a view of them, and 
to fpeak if he has any thing to pbjeCt againfl: them, for that he (lands upon life and 
death. 

The jury confifts of twelve men, at lead. And if the prifoner be a foreigner, it is a 
party jury, half Englilh, and half foreigners. If the prifoner makes them no excep¬ 
tion againft any of them, twelve are (worn to give in their verdift, after the trial is 
over. 

Whereupon the crier calls in the evidence againft the prifoner. The prifoner is free 
to make what defence he can, and, provided he keep within bounds, the judges freely 
hear what he can fay for himfelf. 

When the evidence is over, the judge directs the jury, and bids them difeharge their 
confcience. If the cafe be plain, they agree upon the verdict, without going from the 
bar. But if the cafe requires a debate, they withdraw into a room, only with a copy 
of the indictment; where they are all locked in, without bread or drink, &c. till they 
are unanimoufly agreed on the verdict; and an officer without watches them. If any 
one of the jury (hould die in the mean time, the prifoner would be ipfo fatto acquitted. ' 

The jury being agreed on the verdict, they fend notice of it to the court, by the 
aforefard officer, and pray to be heard. Then the prifoner is fent for again to the bar, 
and bidden to hold up his hand, and hear the verdidt, which is in one word Guilty, or in 
two. Not guilty. Thus the prifoner is either condemned, or acquitted, for the verdict 
is unalterable. 

If no evidence comes in againft the prifoner, when brought to his trial, he is acquit- - 
ted. ' 

As to prifoners that (land not indidted, but were only fent to prifon upon fufpicion,. 
they are proclaimed in this manner j “ A. B. prifoner, (land here at the bar. If any 
man can fay any thing againft him, let him fpeak, for the prifoner (lands at his de¬ 
liverance.” If, upon this, no evidence appears againft him, he is acquitted ; and this 
is called deliverance by proclamation. 

To thefe courts I (hall add thofe of (herifls, mayors and aldermen, court-leets, 
court-barons, and courts of confcience: Alfo the court of admiralty, court-marlhal, 
said tiie (breft-courts,. 
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A fficriff is a magiftrate, whofe power reaches all over the county, except fuch 
cities and towns as are counties of themfelves. 

All (heriffs are appointed by the fovereign every year, fome few cafes excepted. 
Firft, the judges nominate fix fit men of each county, and commonly gentlemen of 
good eftates, out of which the king chufes whom he thinks fit. Formerly a fheriff 
ferved many years together, and now it is like that of a mayor, but a yearly office; 
except the (heriff of Weftmoreland, whofe office is hereditary by charter from king 
John, the earl of Thanet being now in poffeffion of it. 

The office of ffierift' is both minifterial and judicial. As it is minifterial, he is to 
execute mandates, and all writs dire&ed to him out of the king’s court of juftice. 
He is to impannel juries, to bring caufes and malefactors to trial, anil to fee the fen- 
tences executed. In ffiort, all execution of the law is by the ffierift', and fuits begin¬ 
ning, and procefs being ferved, by him. It is alfo part of his office to collect all pub- 
lick fines, diftrefles, and amercements into the Exchequer, or where the king (hall 
appoint; and to make fuch payments out of them, as his majefty fliall command him 
to do. At the affizes he is to attend the itinerant judges, and guard them all the time 
they are in the county. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps two feveral courts, one called the county-court, and 
the other the ffieriff’s-turn. 

The firft is held monthly by the ffierift or his deputy, in which he hears and deter¬ 
mines civil caufes of the county, under 4or. At the ffieriff’s-tum inquiry is made of 
all criminal offences againft the common law, in which he is not reftrained by ftatute- 
law. This court is held twice a year. But all peers of the realm, clergymen, and fuch 
as keep courts of their own, are exempted from its jurifdiction. 

Laftly, all thofe officers commonly called bailiffs, and in the city of London, fer- 
jeants, are appointed by the (herifl's to ferve writs, to diftrain goods, and to fumtnon the 
county-feffions and affizes. 

A mayor’s power reacheth over the corporation of which he is mayor. The mayor 
is the prime magiftrate of a corporation, whether a city or town; and is chofen out of 
the body of aldermen, for one year only. In fome places this magiftrate is called by 
the name of bailiff. 

The mayor, with his brethren the alderman, keep a court: And they, with the com¬ 
mon-council, have a power to make bye-laws, for the better government of the city or 
corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

Court-leets and court-barons are properly belonging to lords of manors, who appoint 
fteward6 to hold them in their names. 

Th§ firft, otherwife called view of frank pledge, is a court of record, and the word 
leet fignifies a law day. 

lo this court all are called to fwear fidelity to the king, who live within the homage. 
Here inquiry is made of riots, blood-ffied, and privy confpiracies, to which the over¬ 
fight of meafures has been added. And what offences are found, efpecially great 
ones, ought to be certified to the juftices of affize, This court is kept twice a year. 

A court-baron is incident to every manor, and is fo called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently (tiled baron. 

All the tenants belonging to the manor are fummoned to this court, where part of 
them are fworn for a jury, which is called the homage, not the inqueft. Here the 
(rewards fits as judge, and direfts the jury to inquire principally of copy-holders and 
tree-holders deceafed fince the laft court, and bring in their next heirs j alfo of any in- 
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croachment or intrufion of any tenant. Here they make likewife orders and laws 
among themfelves, with a penalty for tranfgreffors, payable to the lord of the manor. 

As for the courts of confidence, there are many fettled by parliament in feveral parts 
of England, for the relief of poor people, that cannot fpare money to go to law with 
their debtors, or to pay their creditors in the ftrictnefs of law. Thefe courts are eltab- 
liflied for their relief, fo far as to recover their debts, and pay their own upon eafy 
terms, fuitable to their circumltances. But then the debt mult be under forty mil¬ 
lings. - T 

From the courts aforefaid, mod of them guided by the common law, I come now to 
a court, which is ruled by the civil law ; I mean the court of admiralty, concerned in 
maritime affairs, whofe judge is commonly a doctor of the civil law. See what is laid 
of the laws of Rhodes and Oleron above. 

The writs and degrees of this court run in the name of the lord high admiral, who 
has here his advocate and proftor, by whom all others are prefented, and admitted by 
the judge. 

Here is particularly a regifter and a marfliaL The mavlhal attends the couit, carr\- 
ing a filver oar before the judge. 

The court is held in the afternoon in the common-hall at Do&ors-Commons. 

The court-marlhal judges of any fuit concerning the arms of nobility, or gentry, and 
the earl marflial of England (or his deputy) is the proper judge thereof. For the earl 
marlhal is veiled with a power of ordering, judging, and determining all matters con¬ 
cerning arms, crelts, fupporters, cognizances, pedigrees, devices, and enfigns armorial; 
alfo of making and preferring rules, ordinances, and decrees for granting, controul- 
ing, and regulation thereof, and the putting in execution the laws and ordinances re¬ 
lating thereunto. 

This court is kept in the hall of the heralds office, and fometimes m the court of re¬ 
quells : Where any nobleman or gentleman, abufed in point of honour or arms, may 
find relief. 

The forell courts are eltablilhed for the confervation of the king’s forells, and pre¬ 
venting all abufes therein. To which end there are three courts, one called the jultice 
of eyre’s feat, another the fwainmote, and the third is the court of attachment. 

I come now to treat of the fpiritual courts ; and though it is now almoll negle&ed I 
lhall begin with the convocation, which is a general affembly of the clergy, to confult oi 
church matters. The fame is either national or provincial, that is, of the clergy of 
both provinces, or only of one; and never meets but in time of parliament. 

’Tis like the parliament, divided into two houfes, the upper and the lower. And all 
members thereof have, by llatute, the fame privileges for themfelves and menial fer- 
vants, as the members of parliament have. 

The upper houfe, in the province of Canterbury, confilts of twenty-two bilhops. 
The archbilhop is the prefident thereof, who fits in a chair at the upper end oi the 
table, and the bilhops on each fide, all in their fcarlet robes and hoods, the archbi- 
lhop’s hood being furred with ermine, and the bilhops with minever. 

The lower houfe confilts of the deans and archdeacons, one proflor for every chap¬ 
ter, and two proftors for the inferior clergy of the diocefe. 

Henry the Vllth’s chapel at Weltminller is the ufual meeting plade for the province 
of Canterbury; and York the place for the province of York. 

The fu ll bufinels of the lower houfe is to chufe a prolocutor or fpeaker } who being 
chofen, is prefented to the upper houfe by two of the members; one of them making a 
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fpcech in Latin, and the prolocutor ele£t, another. To which the archbifhop anfwers- 
in the fame language, and approves the perfon in the name of all the bifhops. 

The matters debated by both houies are properly church and religious matters; fu ll 
propofed in the upper, and then communicated to the lower houfe, the major vote pre¬ 
vailing in each houfe. But whatever is tranfafted there, can be of no ioice, w ithout 
the concurrence of both houfes of parliament, and the royal affent. 

The executive power of eccleliailical laws is lodged in feveral courts, provided for 
that purpofe. Whofe proper matters are ordinations, inflitution of clerks to bene¬ 
fices, celebration of Divine fervice, tithes, oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapida¬ 
tions, reparation of churches, matrimonial rights, divorces, general baftardy, probate 
of wills, adminiftrations, penfions, procurations, commutation of penance, apoftacy, 
iimony, herefy, fchifm, blafphemy, fornications, adulteries, incefts, &c. 

The manner of trials in thefe courts differs from thofe at common law. The lirfl 
ftep here is a citation, then a bill and anfwer. Next they proceed to proofs, witneffes 
and prefumption, the matter being argued pro and con, and the canon and civil law 
quoted. Whereupon the judge’s decifive fentence paffeth without any jury, and then 
execution follows. 

In criminal caufes, the trial is by accufation, the accufcr taking upon him to prove 
the crime. Or elfe by denunciation, when the church-wardens prefent upon common 
fame, and are not bound to prove, the crime being notorious, and it being prefumed 
they do it without malice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury has no lefs than three feveral courts, viz. the court of 
arches, the court of audience, and the court of peculiars. 

The court of arches is fo called from the arched church of St. Mary-le-Bow, where 
this court is wont to be held. 

All appeals in church matters within the province aforefaid, are direded to this 
court, and all procefs of it runs in the name of the judge: who is called official of the 
court of arches, otherwife dean of the arches. 

The advocates that plead in this court mult be do&ors of the civil law. 

Both the judge and advocates wear fcarlet robes, with hoods lined with taffety if they 
be of Oxford, or white minever fur, if of Cambridge, and round black velvet caps. 

Here are alio ten prodors to manage caufes, who wear hoods lined with latnb- 
fkin, if not graduates; but if graduates’ hoods proper to their degree. 

By the ftatutes of this court, all arguments made by the advocates, and petitions by 
the prodors, are in the Latin tongue. 

The next court to rhat, and pf equal authority with it, is the court of audience, 
whole original is thus: When the arch-bilhop heard caufes, in his own palace, he 
would not finally determine them himfelf, but left to them to be difeuffed by certain 
men learned in the civil and canon law, hence called his auditors, till at laft thofe caufes 
were committed to one. 

The prerogative court is that in which writs are proved, and all adminiftrations taken, 
that belong to the archbifhe-p by his prerogative; that is, where the deceafed had goods 
of any confiderable value out of the diocefe wherein he died. That value is ufually j;l. 
but in the diocefe of London, tol. 

Upon any conteft about fuch will or adminiflration, the caufe is properly debated and 
decided in this court, to which there belongs a judge. And his office, commonly 
called the prerogative office, is now kept in Dean’s-eourt, near St. Paul’s church-yard, 
where,for a moderate fee one may have a copy of any will. 
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The archbilhop of York has alfo fuch another court, which is called his exchequer, 
but far inferior to this, as to power and profit. 

The court of peculiars is about certain parilhes, that have jurifdi&ion within them- 
felves for probate of wills, &c., and therefore exempt from thebifhops’ courts. The 
fee of Canterbury has no lefs than fifty-feven fuch peculiars, it being an ancient privi¬ 
lege of that fee, that where-ever any manor or advowfon does belong to it, the 
parifli becomes exempt from the ordinary, and is reputed peculiar. 

I mull not omit to fpeak here of the court of delegates, fo called, as confiding of 
commoners delegated or appointed by royal commiffion, to fit upon an appeal to the 
king in the court of chancery. 

But this is no Handing court, the judges being appointed by the lord chancellor (or 
lord keeper) under the great feal of England, only pro ilia vice. So that, upon every 
caufe or bufinefs, there is a new commiflion and new' judges, according tothe nature of 
the caufe. Sometimes bilhops, common-law judges, noblemen, knights, and civilians ; 
femetimes bilhops, and fometimes civilians only. 

In this court the citations and decrees run in the king’s name ; and here is a ftand¬ 
ing regifter. From hence there lies no appeal in common courfe, but the king may 
grant a commiflion of review, under the great feal. 

Befides the courts aforefaid, every bilhop has a court of his own, which is held in 
the cathedral of his diocefe, and is called the confiltory court. Over which he has a 
chancellor, who being learned in the civil and canon law, fits as judge. And, if his 
diocefe be large, he has belides a commiffary in fome remote place, who judges certain 
caufes limited to him by the bilhop in his commiflion. 

Laftly, every arch-deacon has his court, in which finall differences arifing within his 
jurifdi&ion are determined. 

The dean and chapter of every cathedral or collegiate church have alfo a court, 
wherein they take cognizance of caufes depending upon the faid churches. 

Haring thus gone through the feveral forms of law, and the different courts ofjuftice 
and good government in the Englilh conftitution, my prefent intention is to write of the 
punilhments inflifted upon offenders by thefe different courts Where let me premife, 
that as the ufe of racks, to extort confeflion from the mouth of delinquents, is 
banilhed from England, fo the capital punilhment of breaking upon the wheel, ufed in 
mod countries of Europe, or impaling the criminal, frequent among the Turks, are 
looked upon here as too cruel and barbarous for chriftians to ufe. 

*Tis true, the punilhment of traitors againft the king had a face of cruelty, when 
their entrails were pulled out of their bellies, and burnt before their faces, before they 
were quite dead. But of late years no traitor has been cut down alive. 

For fuch as Hand mute at their trial, and refufe to anfwer guilty, or not guilty, prefs- 
ing to death is the proper punilhment. Then the prifoner is laid in a low dark room in 
the prifon, all naked but his privy members, his back upon the bare ground, his arms and 
legs ftretched with cords, and faftened to the feveral quarters of the room. This done, 
he has a great weight of iron and ftone laid upon him. His diet, till he die, is only 
three monels of barley bread without drink the next day ; and if he lives beyond it, he 
has nothing daily, but as much foul water out of the next channel or ditch as he can 
drink at three feveral times, and that without any bread. Which grievous death fome 
relolute oflenders have chofen, to fave their eftates to their children: Becaufeupon 
convidtion, and the juries’ verdict, the criminals’ eftates, if not otherwife fettled or en¬ 
tailed, are forfeited to the crown. 
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The moft ufual punifliment in England for capital crimes is hanging : in order ta 
which, the condemned prifoner is conveyed in a cart from the prifon to the place of ex¬ 
ecution, and hanged till he is dead; being met at the gallows by a clergyman, 
to prepare him for death. But in cafe of robbery and murder, the malefactor is 
hanged in chains, in terrorem, till his body be walled, or devoured by the fowls of 
the air. 

Though counterfeiting and clipping the coin be high treafon, yet offenders therein 
arc only hanged ; but they are drawn, as traitors, on a fledge to the place of execu¬ 
tion ; and if women, they are burnt alive: for burning alive is what the law infii&s 
upon women guilty of high or petty treafon. But, inftead of fuffering the utmofl ri¬ 
gour of the law, the criminal is ufually ftrangled before the fire takes hold of her at the 
flake. 

Beheading is only ufed for perfons of quality, convicted of any capital crime; the 
criminal’s head being flruck off with an axe, lying down upon a block. 

A traitor’s head is commonly expofed to public view, over a gate of the town. 

The law of England includes all capital crimes in thefe three, viz. high-treafon, petty- 
treafon and felony. 

The firft is a crime erf flate, which con fids in plotting, confpiring, or rifing up in arm3 
againd the fovereign, and endeavouring to fubvert the government. Counterfeiting and 
clipping the coin is alfo high-treafon by law. 

Pctty-treafon is, when a child kills his father, a fervant his mader or midrefs, a wife 
her hufband, or a clergyman his prelate. And 

By felony are meant thefts, robberies, murders, kc. 

Such punifhments as are not capital, or do not reach death, are burning in the hand ; 
a punifliment inflicted upon fuch as are found guilty of manflaughter, or chance- 
medley. 

Manflaughter, in the fenfe of the law, is the unlawful killing of one without prepenfed 
malice; as, when two that formerly meant no harm to one another meet, and fuddenly 
falling out the one kills the other. 

Chance-medley, or manflaughter by niif-advcnture, is the cafual killing of a man, not 
altogether without the killer's fault, though without an evil intent; for which the of¬ 
fender fhall have his pardon of courfe, unlefs he were doing an unlawful aft ; as when 
two are fighting together, a third man comes to part them, who is killed by one of the 
two. 

Whipping, and tranfpertation, are proper punifhments for petty-Iarceny, or finall 
theft, under the ancient value of twelve-pence. The tranfportation is into the Wed In¬ 
dies for a term of years, during which they are ufed as daves. 

The pillory is properly ufed for cheats, perjurers, libellers, and blafphemers; and the 
docks for vagrant idle fellows, who can give no good account of tljemfelves. 

There are alfo pecuniary mulcts, called fines, inflicted upon fome offenders, who mud 
remain in prifon till the fame be paid. 

In cafe of a premunire, and mifprifion (or concealing) of treafon, the offender for¬ 
feits the profits of his lands during his life, and all his goods, befides hnprifonment for 
life. 

The fpiritual courts have alfo their punifhments; fome peculiar to the clergy, and 
fome common to the clergy and laity. 

Of the fird fort is, i. Sufpcafw ab officio , when a clergyman is for fome fcandalous of¬ 
fence fufpended for a time from his office; 2. Sufpenffi a benefcio , when he is for fome 
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time deprived of the profits of his benefice; 3. Dcprivatio ah officio Iff benefeio^ where¬ 
by he lofes both his office and benefice, which is commonly for fome heinous or capital 
crime: then he is folemnly ftripped by the bilhop of his prieftly habit, and delivered up 
to the civil power, to be punifhed as a layman. 

I come now to the fpiritual punifhments, inflicted both upon the clergy and 
laity. 

One is excommunication, or an exclufion from the church ; Which is of two forts, 
minor and major , the leffer and the greater. 

The firft is an exclufion from the communion, of the Lord’s fupper, upon contempt 
of the court; by which the party excommunicated is, by law, difabled from being a 
plaintiff in any fuit. 

'1 he fecond is for enormous crimes, as herefy, inceft, adultery : a perfon fo excom¬ 
municated being difabled from being plaintiff or witnefs in any court, civil or ecclefiafti- 
cal *, and if he continue forty days excommunicated, without acknowledging and giving 
fatisfaclion for his offence, a writ comes againfl him out of Chancery, de excommunicato 
capiendo , to caft him into prifon without bail, and there to lie till he has fully fatisfied for 
his offence. 

Another punifhment is that called anathema , ufed only for obflinate hereticks; where¬ 
by the offender is declared a publick enemy of God, curfed, and delivered over to eter¬ 
nal damnation. This is done by the bilhop himfelf, aflifled by the dean and chapter, 
or twelve other grave and beneficed clergymen. 

The third is a publick penance, when the delinquent is compelled to make a publick 
confefiion of his fault in the church. Bur, if the crime be not very notorious, the faid 
penance may be commuted, at the delinquent’s requeft, into a pecuniary mul£t, for the 
poor of the parilh, or fome other pious ule \ provided this appears to be the more pro¬ 
bable way to reclaim the offender. 

Chap. VIII.— Of the Religion and Morals of the Englifh. 

CHRISTIANITY did notflourifh here till the reign of Lucius, a Britifh king, and 
the firft chriftian king, towards the end of the fecond age. 

When the heathen Saxons came to be poffeifed of this ifland, and the natives forced 
to take flieltcr amongft the mountains of Wales, the chriftian faith fled with them, and 
this country was again darkened with heathenifm ; till, about the year 596, Auftin the 
monk being fent by pope Gregory the Great to preach the gofpel here, the work prof- 
pered fo well by his diligence and zeal, that all the Saxons were by degrees converted to 
the chriftian faith, and Auftin made the firft archbifhop of Canterbury, but with a fub- 
je&ion to the church of Rome. Thus the church of England continued liibjed: to the 
Roman church till the reign of Henry VIII. who, being difgufled at the pope, re-affum- 
ed the power of the chriftian Britifh lungs, his ancient predeceffors, and laid by that 
means the ground for a reformation ; in which a great progrefs was made in the next 
reign ; but queen Mary, fucceeding next to her brother Edward, overthrew the refor¬ 
mation : but her filter, the famous queen Elizabeth, coming next upon the throne of 
England, re-eftjiblilhed the reformed religion, in the year 1562. The doctrinal points, 
confifting of 39 articles, were confirmed by the queen and. parliament: the fubftance 
of which take as follows: 

4 z. 1 he unity of the godhead, and trinity of perfons, owned. 

4 2. That thefecond perfon, the word made flefh, being in two diftinfl: natures, and 
one undivided perfon, Chrift, very God, and very man, fullered, was crucified, dead 
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and buried, a facrificc to God for original and a&ual fin. 

* 3. That he defcended into hell. 

‘ 4. That he rofe again from death, and afcended into heaven, and {hall return again 
to judge all men at the lad d»y. 

* 3. That the Holy Ghoft proceedeth from the Father and the Son, of the fame fub- 
ftance, majefty and glory, very and eternal God. 

‘ 6. That the holy fcripture containeth all things neceffary to falvation, viz. thefe 
books, which are canonical, Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Jofliua, Judges, Ruth, t of Samuel, 2 of Samuel, 1 of Kings, 2 of Kings, 1 of 
Chronicles, 2 of Chronicles, 1 of Efdras, 2 of Efdras, Efther, Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, Canticles, four greater prophets, and twelve lcffer prophets. 

‘ The Apocryphal are to be read for example of life, and inftru&ion of manners; viz. 
third and fourth of Efdras, Tobit, Judith, the reft of Efther, Wifdom, Ecclefiafticus, 
Baruch, Song of the three Children, hiftory of Sufannah, of Bell and Dragon, prayer 
of Manaffes, fir ft and fecond book of Maccabees. 

‘ That all the books of the New Teftament, as commonly received, are cano¬ 
nical. 

‘ 7. That the Old Teftament doth agree with the New, in offering eternal life by 
the mediatorftiip of Chrift. That the old fathers looked farther than on tranfitory pro- 
mifes; and although the ceremonial and ritual law doth not ftill bind, yet the moral 
commandments do. 

‘ 8. That the three creeds, viz. of the apoftles, Nicene, and Athanafian, ought tho¬ 
roughly to be believed, and may be warranted out of fcripture. 

* 9. That original fin is the corruption of every man’s nature, and a continual propen- 
fity to evil, deferving God’s wrath. 

* 10. That we can do no good works without the grace of God, by Chrift, prevent¬ 
ing us. 

* 11. That we are juftified only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift 
by faith, and not for our own works. 

‘ 12. That good works, acceptable to God in Chrift, do neceffarily fpring out of a true 
faith, which is known by them as a tree by its fruit. 

* 13. That no works done before the grace of Chrift, and infpiration of his Holy 
Spirit are good. 

‘ 14. That the doflrine of fupererogation (to wit, that there are good works which 
God hath not commanded) is falfe. 

* 15. That Chrift alone was without fin, and all of us offending in many things. 

* 16. 1 hat after baptifm and the Holy Ghoft received, a man may fall into deadly fin, 
and by the grace of God may again rife, repent, amend, and be forgiven. 

* 17. That fome are predeftinated of God to life eternal by Chrift : fuch are called 
accordingly, and through grace obeying the call, are juftified freely. That as the con- 
fideration of predeftination is comfortable and beneficial to fpiritual men, fo it is of 
dangerous concern to carnal men. And that we muft receive God’s promifes as they 
are revealed, and acquiefce in his will as it is declared in holy writ. 

* 18* That no man can be faved by living up to the rules of any law or fe£t, but only 
by the name of Jelus Chrift. 

* 19. That the vifible church of Chrift is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the facraments duly adminiftered; and that the 
church of Rome had erred in matters of faith, as fome other ancient churches have 
4 one. 
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f 20. That the church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controverfies of faith; yet cannot lawfully ordain any thing contrary to God’s word, or 
expound any one place of fcripture repugnant to another, or inforce any thing to be be* 
lieved for neceflity of falvation, befides what is in holy writ. 

*2i. That general councils are not to meet without the will of princes. That they 
may err, and fometimes have erred. Nor have they authority to ordain any thing as ne- 
ceffary to falv2tion, but out of the holy fcripture. 

* 22. That the Romilh do&rines of purgatory, pardons, worfhip of images, relicks, and 
invocation of faints, cannot be warranted by fcripture, but are rather repugnant to the 
word of God. 

* 23. That no man ought to preach publickly, or adminifter the facraments, unlefs 
he be lawfully called, and fent thereto by publick church authority. 

* 24. That praying or adminiftering the facraments in an unknown tongue, is repug¬ 
nant to the word of God, and the cuftotnof the primitive church. 

* 25. That facraments ordained of Chrift are not only badges or tokens of chriftianity, 
but rather fure witnefles, and effectual figns of grace and God’s good-will towards us. 
That the two facraments ordained of Chrift are baptifm and the fupper of the Lord ; 
and that confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unttion, are not gofpel 
facraments, having no vifible fign or ceremony in the gofpel. That the facraments 
were not ordained to be gazed upon, or carried about in proceflion, but for a due ufe : 
and that they have a wholefome effeft only upon worthy receivers, and a quite contrary 
to others. 

* 26. That the unworthinefs of minifters make none of Chrifl’s ordinances ineffe&ual 
to worthy receivers. 

* 27. That baptifm is a vifible fign and feal of regeneration; and that the baptifm of 
young children is mod agreeable with the inftitution of Chrift. 

* 28. Thefacrament of the Lord’s fupper is, to worthy communicants, a partaking 
of the body and blood of Chrift. That tranfubftantiation cannot be proved by holy writ, 
but is repugnant to it. That the body of Chrift is given, taken, and eaten only after an 
heavenly and fpiritual manner by faith; and that this facrament was not by Chrift’s or¬ 
dinance referved, carried about, lifted up, or worfhipped. 

* 29. That the wicked are not in this facrament partakers of Chrift ; but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the fign of fo great a thing. 

* 30. That the cup is not to be denied to the laity. 

*31. That the one oblation of Chrift, as propitiation and fatisfa&ion for fin, was 
finiftied upon the crofs, and that the popilh facrifices of mafles are blafphemous. 

* 32. That the marriage of prieftsis not unlawful. 

* 33. That the converfation of perfons excommunicated is to be avoided. 

* 34, That traditions and ceremonies are variable, according to the authority of every 
particular and national church. 

‘ 35. That the fecond book of homilies contains that do&rine which is godly and 
wholefome. 

* 3^* That the book of confecration of archbifhops and bilhops, and ordaining of 
priefts and deacons, fet forth in the time of King Edward IV. is religious and godly ; 
and that they who are conl’ecrated and ordained according to the fame rites, are rightly, 
orderly, and lawfully confecrated and ordained. 

* 37. That the fovereign perfon in this realm, is chief governor in it, of all eftates 
in all caufes ecclefiaftical or civil, according to that only prerogative which we fee to have 
been given always to all holy princes in holy fcripture by God himfelf. That the bilhop 

of 
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of Rome hath no jurifdiftion in England. That the laws of the realm maypunilh 
chriflians with death, for heinous offences. That it is lawful for chrifiian men, at the 
command of the magi (Ira tes, to wear weapons, and ferve in the wars. 

* 38. That the goods of chriffians are not common, yet that altnfgiving is every man’s 
duty, according to his ability. 

* 39. That as vain and ra!h (Rearingis forbidden by Chrif! and his apoftle St. James, 
fo when the magiftrate requires, a man may teflify upon oath in a caufe of faith and cha¬ 
rity, fo it be done in juflice, judgment, and truth.’ 

By thofe articles, being the confeilion of faith of the church of England, and a fum- 
tnary of her doctrine, not only the epifcopal government is retained, but alfo fuch rites 
2nd ceremonies as are appointed by the church, for decency’s fake, are allowable. 
Such as the ufe of the furplice, the bowing and kneeling before the altar, the fign of the 
crofs at baplil'm, and a few ethers. But thefe extrinfecals proved fuch a flumbling-block 
to fome of the reformed party, as made at lea!! a rent in the church: who rather than 
comply with thofe ceremonies, feparated themfelves from the church, keeping her fun¬ 
damentals, but renouncing both her difeipline and rites. Thefe were called JDiffenters, 
or Nonconformifts, Puritans or Separates; fome of them Prcfbyterians, feme Inde¬ 
pendents, and others Anabaptifis; all of them making a great party. 

The moil considerable are the Prefbyterians, fo called from their ecclefiaftical govern¬ 
ment by prefbyters, or elders. Thefe come neareft in point of dodrine to the church 
of England. 

1 he Independents, or Congregationalifts, are fo called, becaufe each congregation 
among!! them governs itfelf independently from all others. * 

The BaptiUs or Anabaptifts, from their re-baptizing as many as come into their com¬ 
munion, who were baptized in their infancy. For they are againfl peda-baptifin, or bap¬ 
tizing of children. 

Thefe feds however agree in fundamentals with all the proteftant churches, but come 
neared to the Calvinifls. It is true, they ufe no liturgy, as the Calvinifta do, but only 
extemporal prayers; the very Lord’s prayer being dil'ufed among!! them, which is not 
fo among!! the Calvanifls. 

Befides thofe Pels aforefaiJ, there is another particular fed, I mean thofe called 
Quakers, from their former way of quaking and groaning in their meetings, when they 
waited for the fpirit. They are a fort of enthufiaffs, that pretend to infpiration. It is 
true, they own the Trinity, and that the writers both of the Old and New Teftament 
were infpired. But they rejed all minifterial ordinances, ufe no facrament, and pretend 
to a light within that leads them into the way of truth. 

In civil matters they will have all men equal, and think all oaths unlawful. There¬ 
fore they only ufe yea or no, to affirm or deny a thing. They ridicule the civility of 
the hcit, and their way i> to thou all men without difiindion, the prince as well as the 
cobler. The plural number, when we fpcak to one, is to them a great folecifm. And 
whereas moll names of days and months are of pagan origin, they never name them but 
thus, as the day called Tuefday, the month called January. They affed plainnefe in 
their garb j but in the way of trade, in which they thrive prodigiouily, they are as fubtle 
as any. • 1 

1 come now to the Roman Catholicks, commonly called P. pifls, and by the law Popifh 
Recufants. There are diverfe laws in force again!! them, but feldom put in execution. 
I! they could but keep within bounds, and behave themfelves peaceably, thev need not 
fear to be molefted by fo gentle a government. 
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Chap. IX.— Of the Genius , Temper , Krtor, Vices , aw/ Diver/tons of the 

Englifh. 

THE natives of England, taking them as they copie out of the hands of heaven, or 
as nature formed them, are brave, generous, fincere, modeft, lovers of freedom, averfe 
to tyranny, devout, benevolent, compafiionate, open-hearted, far from treachery or ma¬ 
lice; their judgments are found, and they bring arts and fciences to the greated per¬ 
fection : So that I muft agree with Miflen, a native of France (who refided here, and 
was well acquainted with the feveral nations of Europe) who fays of the Englifn, that 
they are a&ive, robuft, courageous, thoughtful, devout, lovers of the liberal arts, and 
as capable of the fciences as "any people in the world; and though they had their 
faults, he was fatisfied from feveral years experience, that the more ft rangers were 
acquainted with the Englifh, the more they would love and efteem them; 
concluding his account of them in a kind of rapture, viz. What brave men do 
I know in England ! What moderation ! What generofity! What uprightnefs of heart! 
What pietv and charity! 1'here are in England perfons that may be truly called ac- 
complifhed ; men who are wifdom and goodnefs itfelf; if we may fay fo much ot any 
thing befides God. Peace and profperity be eternally to England.” 

On the other hand it muft be acknowledged, that the Englifh are frequently paflion- 
ate, melancholy, fickle, and unfleady, one moment applauding what they deteft the 
next; and their good nature, for which they are fo eminent, lays them open to a thou- 
fand misfortunes: they know not how to deny any thing they are prefled to do, though 
intirely againfl their judgment and inclinations : they are apt to look upon others as 
fincere and upright in their intentions as thenifelves, which makes them by no means a 
match for thofe that are thoroughly verfed in the arts of tricking and evafion. 

The nobility and gentry are too often indrucled in their infancy, by thofe who have 
opportunities of making the firft and moll lading imprefiions on them, that their blood 
diftinguifhes them from mortals of an inferior rank; that they are in a manner of 
another fpecies, and confequently have a right to treat the lower clais ot men with con¬ 
tempt and infolence. And from fome few inftances of this kind foreigners have ap¬ 
plied the fame charafter to the Englifh as is given of the Portuguefe, viz. “ That the 
mobility think themfelves gods, and require a fort of adoration ; that the gentry afpire 
to equal them ; and the common people difdain to be thought inferior to either.” 

But the Englifh nobility and gentry oftener mifearry through an exccfs of good¬ 
nature, than by their pride or vanity; which is the rock on which the Portuguefe fplir. 

In the bloom of youth they are ufually brought up to town, replenifhed with every 
thing that can give delight to the fons of men. Here they meet with many of their 
own clafs ready to initiate them in every vice and folly of the age : and though they are 
naturally ever fo well inclined, few have the refolution to refill the importunities of 
thofe who already make part of the beau mende . To thefe they refign their underftand- 
ings, as well as virtue ; wine, women, and play, alternately employ their time. 

The merchants and principal tradefmen, the yeomanry and great farmer;, are for 
the mod part a fair, honed, and induftrious people; and this part of the nation is cer¬ 
tainly the happied. Every man here, if he underflood his true filtered, would wifh with 
the wife man in facrcd writ, “ That heaven would neither give him poverty nor riches.” 
For what is there defirable in life that thefe men want ? They have houfes, horfes, 
fervants, &c. but no ufelefs ones ; none that are unprofitable to themfelves or the com¬ 
monwealth : their time is employed in merchandife, trade, hufbandry, or manufactures, 
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that daily bring in an increafe of wealth to the kingdom, as well as to their own fami¬ 
lies ; they undergo no more labour or hardlhip than what is conducive to their healths, 
and to create them an appetite to their food ; and they have time enough to recreate 
and refrefh themfelves when the bufinefs of the day is over. 

But the clergy of the church of England feem to be the moll unhappy men that ever 
were dedicated to the priefthood : they have a multitude of profefled enemies, as papifts, 
and diflenters of every denomination ; they are hated and reviled by men of no princi¬ 
ples, who are not a fmall tribe in that land of liberty; and they have fcarce any refpecl 
paid them by the majority of their own communion, for reafons which I do not care to 
mention, though not all of them peculiar to the Englilh parochial clergy. 

I proceed now to take a view of the lower clafs of people ; namely, inferior tradefmen 
and mechanicks, cottagers, labourers, and fervants. There are few countries where 
tliefe kind of men enjoy a greater fhare of freedom than they do here, yet too often be¬ 
have themfelves arrogantly and infolently towards their fuperiors. Many of them en¬ 
tertain a notion that the liberties and privileges of Englifhmen entitle them to be faucy. 
In the city of London, and other populous trading towns, they generally get a good 
livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays and holidays, when they are not en¬ 
gaged in bufinefs, appear very well cloathed; and, in their own phrafe, look upon 
themfelves to be as good as the belt, that is, deferve to be treated with refpecl:. 

Cottagers in the country are not altogether fo infolent; they have fuch poor wages, 
and depend fo entirely on the gentlemen and farmers, that they are ready to pay their 
mailers the refpeft that is due to them. 

As to menial fervants, they are become the general plague of the nation, both in 
town and country ; they are not to be corrected, or even fpoke to, but they immedi¬ 
ately threaten to leave their fervice, and are not alhamed to abufe thofe from whom 
they receive their bread, and perhaps lift up their hands againfl: them. 

The legiflature has provided abundance of excellent laws for maintenance of the 
poor, and manufactures fufficient to employ them all; and yet, by indolent manage¬ 
ment, few nations are more burdened with them, there not being many countries where 
the poor are in a worfe condition. And one great caufe of their increafe is, that a poor 
man, though he has conftant work, does not earn more than four or five findings a week 
(except in London, and fome other great trading towns) which will barely purchafe 
bread and cheefe, and clothes for his family; fo that if he falls fick or dies, his wife and 
children infallibly come to the parilh for relief, who allow them a fmall pittance, or 
confine them in a workhoufe, fo as juft to keep them from ftarving, which drives the 
greatefl: number rather to feek their bread by begging. 

Chap. X.— Of the Engli/h Way of Living , as to Lodging , Food, Raiment , and Fewel, Excr- 

cifes and Recreations , Fejlivals and Fa/ting-days, and fome particular Cujloms. Their 

Computation of Time. 

THE IT houfes have lightfome ftaircafes, lofty ceilings, clofets in mod rooms, and 
falh-windows as high as the ceiling •, and though not gaudy, yet richly and commo- 
dioufly furnifhed. 

In point of diet, theEnglifh live mod: upon butcher’s meat, as the mod proper nou- 
rilhment for this country ; and roots and herbs are ufed only as a fupplement. They 
are indeed great flelh-eaters, and that without kitchen fophiftry ; plain-boiled, roafted, 
or baked, being the general way of drefiing it. French foups and kick-Ihaws,’ venifon’ 
l?lh, and fowl, are feldom eaten but by the better fort. In paftry-work, but chiefly 
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venifon-pafties, they excel all nations. Their variety of puddings, and on Chriftmas 
holy-days their rich plum-porridge, Chriftmqs-pies, and brawn, are property Engliih 
dilhes, hardly known to other nations. 

It is not many years fince a little bread ferved their turn, and fome I have known who 

fcarce did eat any. , . 

Though malt-drink be their ufual liquor, yet vaft quantities of wines are conlumed. 

here, notwithflanding the dearnefs of them by reafon of the duty : and wine is com¬ 
monly drank here without water. Late in the afternoon, or evening, is the time 
ufually afligned to take a chearful glafs; though they have a generation of whetters, who 
go to the tavern before dinner, and whet away their ftomachs. # 

In London they meet their acquaintance regularly almoft every evening, drink a 
pint, or perhaps a bottle, to every man’s (hare, and part in good time. The fame 
method almoft the gentlemen obferve in the country, only inftead of drinking at taverns, 
they vifit one another in the afternoon at their own houfes. 

For finenefs of colour, ftrength, and palatablenefs, they have beer and ale not in¬ 
ferior to wine; but rather too quick and malignant in their operation. 

Formerly they ufed to eat three or four meals a day, and fupper was the belt meal: 
now a breakfaft of coffee, tea, or chocolate, with bread and butter, a flelh dinner, and 

a fpare fupper, is the common pradice. . 

Coffee and tea, two fober liquors, are of common ufe in England, and take ott 
people very much from drinking of thofe diftilled ftrong liquors, which are apt to 
confound and diforder the brain: but. punch is much ufed, as well on land as by fea- 


faring men. 

The ufe of tobacco is very univerfal, and 


indeed not improper for fo moift a cli- 


For raiment, the common wear amongft the men is plain cloth and drugget, without 
any thing of coftly ornament. But the fair fex fpares for nothing to make the bed; ap¬ 
pearance, thebeft able in the richeft filksof 8 or 10I. a yard, with all the fet-ofis that 

art can poffibly invent. . ,. - 

England is too temperate a country to ufe ftoves, as in cold climates: a chimney-nre, 
of wood or pit-coals, is much better, and apt to chear up the fight. 

From thefe neceffary things to human life, I proceed to the Englilh exercues and re- 

crcutionSi , 

I pais by fuch ns arc common with other nations* as hunting* hawking* fowling, 

fifliing, (hooting with bow and arrows, dancing, mufick, ftage-plays, 8 zc. 

Playing at mall, fo frequent in France, is out of date in England; and playing at 

tennis, much difufed. . 

But bowling is very much in vogue, for which there are bowling-greens kept very 

neat, peculiar to the Englifh. And fo is the recreation of paddock-courfes, horfe- 

races, 


* A fport oflate years become unirerfal: fcarce a county in England but has its dated times and places 
for racing in fpring and autumn, at which mod of the gentlemen of the feveral counties refpea.vely af- 
femble. Thofe that aie fond of this diveriion are extremely nice in the breed of their horfes, and have im- 
ported the horfes of feveral countries in order to mend it. The gentry and nobility a(Icmble at New¬ 
market in September and 0£iober annually, to partake of this diveriion ; when the kin# gives a plate to be 
run for : and I may venture to fay, that there is not in Europe to be feen fo many fine hones together as 
is met with on this occafion in the plains of Newmarket. Here the world feems to be very much upon the 
level, no-body wear fwords, men of all degrees converfe freely together, bet and lay wagers without cere¬ 
mony It is not uncommon to run for a thoufand pounds at a time, and the bets frequently amount to 
many thoufands. Here is a four-mile and fix-mile courfe on a level heath of excellent turf, without hedge 
or tree to interrupt the light, the lad half mile of the courfe only being upon a gentle afeent. It js very 
vol. v entertaining 
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races, cock-fighting; and with the common people leaping, wreftling, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, prizes, cudgels,* foot-ball jn frofty weather, and throwing at cocks about 
Shrovetide! Amongfl; which, the races fhew the wonderful fwiftnefs of Englifli horfes; 
cock-fighting, the courage of their cocks; bear and bull-baiting, that of their dogs ; 
and prizes, the dexterity and courage of foine men in the ufe of weapons. 

The mufical way of ringing the bells is alfo peculiar to the Englilh, whence this ifland 
is called in French, rifle fonnante , the ringing ifland. 

I come now to give account of the Englilh feltival-days, particularly the holidays at 
Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitluntide. The firll continue in a manner from Chriltmas- 
day, December 25, to Twelfth-day, January 6, being days ol entertainment among 
friends and relations, in which alfo the landlords feaft their tenants. This is done with 
great profufenels, and not without immoderation. As lor the holidays of Eulter aim 
Whitfuntide, they are each of three days continuance. 

They have alfo publick days of rejoicing, upon a civil account: particularly his ma- 
jefty’s birth-day, proclamation day, and coronation-day, when the Tower guns go off, 
the bells ring, and the night is illuminated with caudles and bonfires. The fifth of 
November, being gun powder treafon-day, is alfo a thanklgiving-day, for the wonder¬ 
ful deliverance of King James I. and the parliament then fitting, at the point of being 
blown up by popilh confpirators, as it is recorded. 

The city of London has a particular day of rejoicing, viz. the 29th of October, 
which they call lord mayor’s (hew; when the new lord mayor enters upon his office 
with the ufual folemnity. 

Thofe are the fet days for publick rejoicings. But many focieties and companies 
likewife have their feafting-days: and in private families, efpecially of the better 
fort, it is ufual to celebrate their birth and wedding-days with their molt intimate 
friends. 

As to fading-days, the Church of England has indeed appointed Lent, as a par- 
ticular time of fading and humiliation before God for their fins, but not to abdain 
from flefli all that time. A moderate diet, of any fort of food, is allowed. How¬ 
ever, many members of the Church of England abdain from flefli on Wednefdays 
and Fridays in I.ent. But Good-Friday particularly is obferved with fading, till the 
evening. 

The 30th of January, being the day on which King Charles I. was put to death, is 
appointed by law to be devoutly obferved with fading, in detedation of that aS, and to 
deter poderity from the like attempt. The 2d of September, being the day when the 
city of London was burnt, in the year 1666, has been yearly obferved, as a fad ever 
fince, by the citizens thereof; and the miniffers of thofe churches that were burnt 
down, ufed a particular form of prayer on that day. To deprecate God’s judgments, 
and implore his mercy, the fovereign appoints foleinn fads, when he thinks proper. 

To fpeak of the particular cufloms of the Englilh, I fhall begin with Valentine’s-Day, 
Feb. 14, when young men and maidens get their feveral names writ down upon fcrolls 

entertaining to fee how thefe fine creatures ftretch up this little hill with a fwift but regular motion, while 
the whole field is laying wagers on one fide or other, and endeavouring to get in to fee the end of it; and 
fo extremely well matched they often are, that the piize is carried but by the length of a horfe, or per¬ 
haps by his head, the judges who arc to decide it being placed at a proper ilatiou to take the nicell view. 

* In cudgel-playing each party takes a Hick as bigas an ordinary cane, with a bafket-hilt, or guard, to 
favc his right hand, and endeavours to break his adverfary’s he .d ; though he hits him a hundred blows 
on the body or legs, this is of no moment providtd his head be fafe ; but the lead blood drawn, or rafure of 
the Ikin about the head or face, carries the viitory to him that occafioned it by his cudgel. 
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of paper rolled up, anti lay them afunder, the men drawing the maidens’ names, and thefe 
the mens’ ; upon which the men falute their chofen valentines, and prefent them with 
gloves, kc. This cuftom (which fometimes introduces a match) is grounded on the 
inftinct of animals, which about this time ot the ycai, tccling a new htat by the approach 

of the fun, begin to couple. , . . 

Upon March i, being St. David’s-Day, the patron of Wales, the Welch wear a leek 
on their hats, to perpetuate (as it is faid) the memory of a fignal victory they got of old 
on that day, when each foldier took up a leek, to know their friends from their foes. 
The common fort wear garden-leeks on that day, but the better fort wrought ones. 
The King himfelf wears one, to humour the people. 

November 50, being St. Andrew’s-Day, the patron of Scotland, the Scots wear a blue 
crofs on the fore-part of their hats ; and 1 am told that the king doth likewifc. 

As to the Englilh computation of time, the natural day begins with them, as with us, 
at midnight; counting twelve hours from that time to noon, and twelve hours more, 
beginning at one of the clock, till the next midnight. 

But the year begins with them properly on Lady-Day, March 25, being the concep¬ 
tion, day of the blefled Virgin, and they date accordingly all publick writings; though 
they allow the year, by the cycles of the fun and moon, to begin January 1, and com¬ 
monly call it Ncw r -Year’s-Day. 'To diftinguifh therefore that mungrel time from the 
1 ft of January, to the 25th of March, it is a common practice to fet down both years in 

- the date of letters thus,'as before, laft Lady-Day, 1730-1. 

Laftly, the Englifh epoch is from the time of our Saviour’s birth. But they keep 
the old (or Julian) ftile; whereas we and all Roman, and fotne Proteftant ftates, go by 
the new, otherwife called the Gregorian ftile, from Pope Gregory XIII., who, above one 
hundred years fmee, undertook to correct the calendar, by the diredion of Antonius 
Lilius, and other great mathematicians. By this new ftile, or Gregorian account, we 
go now eleven days before them. 

Chap. XI . — Of the vaft Trade of England, both at Home and Abroad ; and of the Brit ip 

Coins, Weights, and Meafurcs . 

THE trade of England is carried on two ways, at home and abroad, in Britain and 
foreign countries. 

At home, by land and water. By land, all provifionsand commodities are conveyed 
in waggons, and upon pack-horfes. By water, either by fea, or navigable rivers. 

This vaft tranfport of provifions and commodities, both by land and water, employs 
a world of waggoners, feamen, and watermen. And whereas London is in a manner 
the center of this trade, hence comes the great concourfe there is of carts and waggons 
by land, of fliips and lighters, kc. by water; by which means a vaft number of porters 
are employed to unload and load the waggons, and to carry the pat cels wheie they aie 
directed. 1 

As to the conveyance by water, one may judge of the vaft number of {hips, mariners, 
and watermen employed in England, by the fea-coal trade only ; which takes up 500 
great (hips conftantly, that fail to and from Newcaftle almoft all the year round, and 
whole feamen are counted the beft in England : of which I have written more largely 
before. 

But if the carriage only employs fo many people both by fea and land, how great 
muft be the number of fuch as are employed in manufactures, both in the city and coun¬ 
try ! London fwarms with them, and there are many towns in the country full of ma¬ 
nufacturers of feveral forts. 
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The difference between the trade carried on at home and abroad lies in this, that the 
firfl: makes money circulate, whereas the other is carried on chiefly by bartering of 
commodities. 

If [he home trade be fo prodigious, and of fo great benefit to the nation, it may rea- 
fonably be concluded that the foreign trade is far beyond it. 

Not but that England may very well fubfifl without it; for fhe wants for nothing, 
but yields all things neceffary for life, and might make good fliift without the help of 
foreign countries. But as foreign trade is very ufeful to employ artifts, to fet the poor 
to work, and improve manufactures; fo it is an effectual means to enrich the nation, to 
ftrengthen the ftate, and make it formidable to foreign powers. England therefore 
trades to all parts of the trading world, nor does any nation whatfoever drive fuch a 
trade as fhe does with her own commodities. This makes her flrong in fhipping, mul¬ 
tiplies the number of her mariners, makes the nation rich, and procures her what the 
whole world can afford to gratify the fancy, or pleafe the appetite. In fhort, it is by the 
foreign trade that Britain is become the fupport of her friends, and a terror to her 
enemies. 

By navigation fhe makes of the ocean a bridge of communication with the remotefl 
parts of the world. And whereas the Dutch trade does chiefly confift in the tranfporta- 
tion of foreign commodities from one country to another, the Englilh trade confifts 
principally in exporting their own commodities. 

Thus England trades with her own merchandife, not only all over Europe, but alfo 
in Afia, Africa, and America, and that by way of bartering. And though the Englifh 
make a greater confumption of foreign commodities than any other nation, yet they 
keep not only the balance of trade even, by the excellency and quantity of their own 
commodities, but alfo come off great gainers by tranfporting what they cannot confume 
into other countries. 

The principal commodities of the growth of England are her wool, of which vafl 
quantities of cloth and fluffs are made, to the fum of two millions flerling per annum . 
Her tin, lead, copper, pit-coal, great guns, bombs, carcafes, &c. for one million. More¬ 
over, fhe exports abundance of corn, red-herrings, fmoked pilchards, and falmon, 
fifhed upon her coafl; befides abundance of leather and faffron. Many of her manu¬ 
factures are alfo in great requeft, particularly her fattins, damafk, velvet, plufh, locks, 
pendulums, and watches, barometers, thermometers, fpeCtacles, perfpeCtive-glaffes, te- 
lefcopes, microfcopes, and all forts of mathematical inftruments, &c. great quantities of 
which are exported. 

Befides the great confumption England makes of the products of her vafl countries 
in the new world, particularly fugar, indigo, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, &c. fhe fpares to the 
fum of half a million a year for other parts of Europe. Her trade with Ireland (by ex¬ 
porting her wool, beef, hides, tallow, butter, and fifli) and the fifhery in Newfoundland, 
are alfo very beneficial to her. 

The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at London by feveral companies (or focieties) 
of merchants, empowered by royal authority to make from time to time fuch regulations 
for the improvement of their refpettive trade, as they fhall think convenient; of which 
I have fpoken particularly in my defeription of London; fo that I fhall here only add, 
that by thefe companies the poor are fet to work, many great fhips are built, and a vafl 
number of feamen employed. 

For promoting the trade of Great Britain, and for infpeCling and improving the Bri- 
tifh plantations in America, and elfewhere (there is a council of trade eftablifhed, which 
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is held at the Cockpit by Whitehall, by commiflion from the crown), to determine the 
many difputcs that may arife therein. 

Here alfo I lhall add fome fliort account of the Britifh coin, weights and meafures ; 
without a knowledge of which, no trade can be properly carried on with that nation. 

The Britifh coin is of two metals, gold and fdver. The gold is either a guinea, or 
half guinea; the firft going for 21 s. the half guinea proportionably. It is called a guinea 
from a country of that name in Africa, whence mod of the gold is brought of which 
this coin was originally made in die reign of King Charles II. 

The filver coin, now current in Great Britain, is of the belt fdver, called flerling, of 
which there are many fpecies, viz. crowns, half-crowns, (hillings, and fix-pences, groats, 
three-pences, two-pences, and pennies; though the four laft pieces are not very much 
in ufe. And there is abundance of copper farthings and halfpence, allowed to be coined 
for the conveniency of fmall change; but no man is bound to receive them in pay for 
rent or debt. 

The weights and meafures are the fame all over England, that is, according to the 
king’s ftandard left in the exchequer. 

The weights are of two forts, one called troy weight, and the other avoirdupois j the 
firft containing 12 ounces, and the other 16 in the pound. But then the ounce avoir¬ 
dupois is lighter than the other by almoft a twelfth part, 51 ounces of troy being equal 
to 56 of avoirdupois. But the avoirdupois pound is more than the troy pound, for 14 
pound of that are equal to 17 pound troy. 

By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver, bread, corn, and liquors and by the 
other, mercery and grocery wares, wool, metals, tallow, and the like, of which a hun¬ 
dred weight comes to n 2 pounds, and half a hundred to 56 proportionably. In troy 
weight 24 grains of wheat make a penny-weight fterling, 20 penny-weights one ounce, 
and 12 ounces a pound. 

The apothecaries and goldfmiths have the fame pound, ounce, and grain ■, but they 
differ in their intermediate divifions. Among the firft, a fcruple 9 is 20 grains, a 
drachm 3 3 fcruples, an ounce f 8 drachms, and a pound Jb 12 ounces. But though 
they make up their medicines by troy weight, they buy their drugs by avoirdupois. 

Meafures are either applicative, or receptive; that is, for things meafured outwardly 
or inwardly. 

Of the firft fort, a yard confifteth of 3 feet, this of 12 inches ; an ell being one yard 
and a quarter. A geometrical pace is reckoned at 5 feet, a fathom at 6 , a rod, pole, 
or perch, at 16 feet and a half. 

Now 40 rods make a furlong, and 8 furlongs an Englifli mile. By a ftatute of King 
Henry VII., an Englifli mile ought to be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet, that is* 280 feet 
more than the Italian mile. 

An acre of land in England confifls of 40 rods (or perches) in length, and 4 in 
breadth. A yard-land is commonly 30 acres, and an hide 100. 

The receptive meafure is either for liquid or dry things. 

Of the firft is the pint, of which 2 make a quart, 2 quarts a pottle, and 2 pottles a 
gallon. Now 8 gallons make a firkin of ale, and 9 a firkin of beer, 2 firkins a kilderkin, 
and 2 kilderkins a barrel. A barrel and a half of beer, being 54 gallons, makes a hogf- 
head, 2 hoglheads a butt, and 2 butts a tun. 

Wine-meafures are fhorter than thofe of ale and beer, 4 gallons of thefe making 5 of 
wine-meafure. A rundlet of wine holds 18 of thefe gallons, a tierce 42, a hogfhead 63, 
a puncheon 84, a pipe or butt 126, a tun 252. 
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For dry tilings, fuch as .corn or grain, the gallon is of a fize between the wine and 
beer gallon; two of wliicli make a peck, 4 pecks a bufhel, 4 bulhels a comb or curnock, 
2 combs a quarter, 1 o quarters a laft or wey. 

I {hall conclude this chapter with a ufeful explication of fome terms ufed, in the way 
of trade, for things fold by tale or weight. 

1. By tale, as fpeaking of paper, a quire is 24 fheets, a ream 20 quires, and a bale 10 
reams. Of parchment, 5 dozen of {kins make a roll. 

Of fifh, a hundred of cod-filh, ling, haberdine, and the like, contains 124, and of her¬ 
rings, 120. Twelve hundred go to one thoufand, being a barrel, and 12 barrels to a 
laft. Speaking of eels, a ftrike is 29, and a bind ioftrike, that is, 250 eels. 

Of hides, 10 are a dicker, and c'o dickers a laft. Speaking of gloves, a dicker is 
xo pair. 

Of furs, as fables, filches, martins, grays, minks, and jennets, 40 (kins make a timber. 
Of other {kins, 5 fcore go to the hundred. 

2. By weight. Thus a ton is 20 hundred weight; except lead, of which a ton or 
fodder is but 19 hundred and a half. 

A ft one of beef at London is 8 pounds, but in the country mod commonly 14. Horfe- 
racers likcwife reckon 14 pounds to a ftone. A ftone of iron, fliot, or wool, is alfo 14 
pounds ; and the double quantity of iron or {hot is called a quarter. But a ftone of 
l'ugar, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, or alum, is but 13 pounds and a half. 

A firkin of butter is 56 pounds, of foap 60, and a barrel of cither is 2 firkins. 

In Eflex a clove of butter or cheefe is 8 pounds; and a w'ey, 31 cloves, or 256 pound?. 
But in Suffolk a wey is 42 cloves, or 336 pounds. 

A dove of wool is 7 pounds ; a ftone of the fame, 14 ; a tod, 28; a wey, 282; a 
hack, 364 ; a laft, 4568. 

A faggot of fteel is 1 20 pounds; a burden of gad-fteel, 180. 

A barrel of gunpowder is 100 pounds, and a laft of the fame is 24 barrels. 

A feam of glafs is 24 ftone, or 120 pounds, at 5 pounds the ftone. 

A Irufs of hay is 56 pounds, and a load 36 truffes. 


Chap. XII .—Of ibe principal Ornaments and Curiojities of England. 

FRANCE may boaft of her Verfailles, Spain of her Efcurial, Italy of ah infinite num¬ 
ber of magnificent palaces, and curious monuments of Roman antiquity ; but England, 
on the other fide, has the advantage of them in many things. 

I begin with London, the greateft, mod populous, and richcft city in Europe, as ap¬ 
pears by my defeription of it. 

As to churches, felting afide St. Peter’s at Rome, •where fhall one fee finer cathedrals 
than St. Paul’s, York, Salifburv, Durham, Winchefter, Lincoln, and Gloucefter ? Eng¬ 
land has alfo many fine collegiate churches, particularly at Weftminfter, Rippon in 
Yorkfhire, and Manchefter in I.ancafliire. What can be neater than the parifh churches 
of London, namely, St. Bride’s, St. Andrew’s Holborn, St. Clement’s, St. Anne’s, and 
St. James’s, befides thofe of St. Paul Co vent-gar den, C.hrift-Church, St. George Rat- 
cliff-highway, Chrift Church-Spitalfields, and feveral others ? In the country there are 
alfo many fine pariih-churches, as St. Nicholas at Newcaftle in Northumberland, and 
that of Kendal in Weftmoreland, more like cathedral than parochial churches. 

For chapels, I fliall only name Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Weftminfter, the chapel 
pf Windfor-caftle, and that matter-piece -of work the king’s chapel at Cambridge. 

o There 
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There are alfo a great many fteeples of curious architecture, particularly thofe of St. 
Bride and Bow-church at London; Saliibury deeple, whofe fpire is the highed of any 
in England ; thofe of St. Nicholas at Newcaftie, and Grantham in Lincolnfhire : which 
lad is fo lofty, and artificially built, that to any beholder it feems to ftand awry, and 
ready to fall.' In the county of Northampton, one can fee twenty or thirty lleeples at 
once. 

And with all due refpeCt and reverence to our own, what country in Europe can (hew 
two fuch univerfities as Oxford and Cambridge, adorned with fo many and richly en¬ 
dowed colleges, as 1 have defcribed before ? And, amongft the lawyers, where lhall one 
fee fuch colleges, as the inns of court at London. 

As for public halls, there is no country like England. Witnefs Weftminder-hall, a 
prodigy of art, the Middle-temple-hall, Lambeth-hall, Guildhall, and fo many others 
belonging to the feveral companies of tradefmen, which (landing in bye places, are like 
fo many hidden palaces. 

If we come to hofpitals, few will be found more (lately than thofe of Greenwich for 
decayed feamen, and Chelfea for fuperannuated foldiers ; that of St. Thomas and Guy’s 
in Southwark, and St. Bartholomew’s in London, for the Tick and lame; and Bedlam, 
the hofpital for lunaticks. 

England mud be praifed alfo for the vad number and beauty of her done bridges; 
particularly that of London on the Thames, where the fea flows and ebbs continually; 
Rocheder bridge on the Medway'; Bridol bridge on the Avon ; and that of Burton 
upon Trent. 

At Coventry, in the county of Warwick, is to be feen the fined crofs perhaps in Eu¬ 
rope, it being a piece of an extraordinary beauty. 

The grandeur of the Kings of England in former ages is worth taking notice of: when 
they had in mod counties acadle,or royal houfe,with a park or fored to receive them 
in. At this very day the king has feveral palaces in the country, at Kenfington, two 
miles from St. James’s Wedminder; at Hampton court, ten or eleven miles; and 
Windfor-cadle, twenty miles, which are the mod remarkable. But there are others 
inferior to thofe, at Richmond in Surrey, Wincheder in Hampfhire, another at Green¬ 
wich in Kent, &c. 1 pafs by Newmarket houfe, built by King Charles II. only to lodge 

in at the time of horfe-racing. ' 

I proceed now to the country feats, belonging to the nobility and gentry of England ; 
and I dare aver, there is no country in Europe fo full of (lately feats, conlidering its 
extent: witnefs, among others, Belvoir in Lincolnfhire, Chatworth in Derby (hire, 
Boughton and Burleigh houfe in Northamptonlhire, Pctworth in Suffex, &c. But of 
all the counties of England, none is fo full of them as Yorklhirc, Chefliire, and North¬ 
amptonlhire. 

Amongd the curiofities of England, I reckon Salifbury-plain in Wiltfhire, and that of 
Newmarket, upon the borders of Suffolk and Cambridgeflnre. The fird, being of a 
vad extent, feeds multitudes of (lieep; and Newmarket-plain is noted for its ufual 
horfe-races, at Michaelmas. 

On Salifbury-plain is to be feen that remarkable monument of antiquity, called the 
Stone-henge, in Latin Mom Ambrofu.. It confids of three rows of prodigious dones, 
fome of them twenty-eight feet high, and feven broad, with others laid acrofs on the 
top, and framed into them. According to Camden, thefe dones are artificial, and were 
made upon the fpot. He fays, the ancients had the art of making dones with fand and 
a flrong fort of lime. And that which makes it mod probable, is the vad bignefs of 
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thefe (tones, harbly capable of any land carriage; and that they (land upon a plain, 
which for fome miles round fcarce afl'ords a (tone, great or fmall. 

Near Whitney, in Oxfordlhire, is a trophy, called Roll-rich-ftones, not much unlike 

At Bolkenna, in Cornwall, is to be feen another trophy, of 18 huge (tones in a circle, 
at twelve feet diftance from each other, with another (tone in the center, overtopping 
them all. In Cleer parilh, in the fame county, there (tand upon a plain fix or eight 
(tones of a prodigious bignefs, but fo artificially fet together, that it is hard to find out 
their juft number ; and being told over again, they will be found either more or lefs 
than before. The main-Amber, near Mount’s-Bay, is a mam rock, which being 
mounted upon Ieffer rocks with a counterpofe, may be (tirred, but not moved out ol 

Near Salkeld in Cumberland is a trophy erected, vulgarly called Long-Meg and her 
Daughters, confifting of 77 ftones, Long-Meg 15 above ground, and the reft but 10. 

In Weftmoreland, not far from the river Lowther, there is a row or pyramidical 
ftones, 8 or 9 feet high, pitched diredly in a row for a mile togther, and placed at 

equal diftances from each other. „ 

Who would not be amazed to hear of a travelling hill ? a thing averred by the molt 
famous authors. This prodigy happened by an earthquake in Herefordflure, in the 
month of Febauary 1574, when 26 acres of ground moved from their place with a 
roaring noife for the fpace of three days together. By which motion a fteeple and 
feveral trees fell down, two highways were turned, the caft part to the weft and the 
weft to the eaft, pafturage being left in the place of tillage, this in the place of pafturage. 
This hill is called Marfley-Hill: and worth the notice of any traveller. 

At Badmington, in Wiltftiire, there have been found nine caves all in a row, but of 
different dimenfions, the lead of them four feet wide, fome nine or ten feet long, two 
lono- ftones being fet upon the fides, and the top covered with broad ftones. Spurs, 
pieces of armour, and the like, have been found in thefe caves; which is a fufficient 
ground to believe, that they were tombs of fome ancient heroes, Romans, Saxons, or 
Danes. 

At Ryegate, in Surrey, are dill to be feen the ruins of an ancient caftle, with a long 
vault under ground, and a room at the end of it, where the barons met in council in 
their w'ar againft king John. 

In Derbyfhire is the Peak, famous for its lead-mines, quarries, and wonderful caves. 
Thefe laft are of a large extent, and apt to (trike with horror all that come into them. 
There are three of thefe caves, one of them called Elden-hole, very fpacious, but with a 
low and narrow entrance, the infide full of ificles, hanging down like fo many tapers. 

In Weftmoreland, not far from the river Lowther, is a well or fountain, which (Eu- 
ripus like) ebbs and flows many times in a day. 

Near Oxen-hall, in the county of Durham, there are three pits, called Hell-kettles, 
occafioned (as it is faid) by an earthquake. Tunftall, bifhop of Durham, had the cu- 
riofity to throw a marked goofe into one of thefe pits, which was found afterwars alive 
in the river Tees, three miles from the faid pits. 

Oundle, in Northamptonlhire, is noted for its Drumming-wells, fo called from a noife 
of drums coming now and then from thence, which is faid to be ominous. 

The city of Bath, inSomerfetlhire, is noted for its fprings, of a v-onderful virtue for 
the cure of many difeafes, and amongft others the palfey, rheumatifm, wcaknefs of the 
nerves, and fcrophulous difeafes, &c. The waters are of a blueifti colour, have a feent, 
and fend forth thin vapours. There are four hot baths, with done feats, for luch as 
a ufe 
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ufe the waters; one triangular, being twenty-five feet long, and as broad at one end ; 
the heat of it gentler than the reft, becaufe it has fewer Iprings. This is called the 
Crofs Bath, from a crofs that formerly ftood in it. Another is the Hot Bath, the hotteft 
of ali, when it was not fo large as it now is. The other two are the King’s and 
Queen’s Bath, parted only by a wall; the laft having no fpring in it, but receiving the 
water from the King’s Bath, which is about 60 feet fquare, and has feveral hot Iprings 
in t he middle of it, which make its heat greater. Each of thefe two baths has a pump 
for the ufe of embrocations. The ancient Romans had a great value for thele waters, 
who had here a temple dedicated to Minerva, the goddei's of fountains, in the very 
place where the cathedral now ftands. 

At Ailewefton, in Huntingtonlhire, there are two fpnngs, one of frefh, and the 
other of brackifn water; the firft good for dim eyes, the other for curing of lcales and 


Wonderful is the virtue of Buxton-Wells in Derby (hire, in the cure of many dif- 
eaEs. Nine Iprings iffue out of a rock, at a fmall diftance from each other, eight of 
which are warm, and the ninth exceedingly cold. About 100 yards off is another hot 
fprin-T, and near it a very cold one. Near Wirkfworth, in the fame county, there are 
alfo two fprings, one warm, and the other cold ; but fo near one another, that one 
may put one hand in the warm and the other in the cold at the fame time. Kedlafton- 
Well is faid to be fmgular in the cure of ulcers, and even leprofy itfelf. 

As for Ouarndon-Springs near Derby, Tunbridge-Wells in Kent, Scarborough in 
Yoiikfiiire, and Stanley-Wells in Gloucefterlhire, they are much of the fame nature, 
ftrong of the mineral, and effectual in the operation. 

At Laffmgton, near Gloucefter, there are found certain (tones, about the breadth 
of a fiber-penny, and the thicknefs of a half-crown: they are flat, and five-pointed, like 
a ftar; whence the name of aftroits, or ftar-ftcnes. They are of a greyifli colour, 
and the flat fides of them naturally engraven in fine works. At Whitby in Yorkfliire, 
it is faid, there are to be found at the foot of fome rocks (tones naturally as round as 
a bullet • which, being broken, (tony ferpents are found in them, but, for the mod 


part, 


headlefs. 


Gotham in Nottingham (hire yields a fort of rugged (lone, but with fuch delicate 
veins, as exceed the beauty of marble. I have already obferved, that Cornwall and 
Stafford (hire have quarries of marble, and that alabafter is to be found in Lincohilhire ; 
but Cornwall particularly is of fpecial note for its diamond-like (tones, found in rocks, 
ready (biped, poliflied by nature, and wanting nothing but hardnefs to bear the price of 
diamonds. St. Vincent’s Rock, near Briftol, is alfo noted for yielding plenty of cryftal. 

Laftly, though fome countries may exceed or excel England in fome things, yet it 
cannot be denied to be one of the molt plentiful parts of Europe. As it is feated ad- 
vantageoufly for trade, there is nothing in the world capable of tranfportation but may 
be had here, to gratify the fancy of fome, and the curiofity of others. 

Another thing England is happy in, is her being free from thofe dangerous and vo¬ 
racious beafts, fuch as wolves’, bears, and wild boars, which are fo pernicious in many 
regions of Europe. There are alfo but a few ferpents, and other venomous creatures. 

England has had wolves formerly ; but hiftory tells us, that (he was rid of them by 
the Welch, whofe prince being tributary to Edgar, a Saxon king of England, to whom 
he paid a yearly tribute, Edgar changed that tribute into three thoufand wolves' (kins : 
upon which , the Welch grew fo (harp in wolf- hunting, that they cleared England from 
thole pernicious creatures; fo that the flieep keep the field day and night without any 
danger from wolves, unlefs it be from men-wolves, or (heep-ftealers. 
vol. 11. x Chap. 
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Ci-iap. XIII .—Of the Seas, Harbours, Rivers, Fijbery, four-footed Beajls, Fowls, Birds, 

and Minerals. 


THE feas, which almoft encompafs the kingdom, are the German fea, the Englilh 
channel, and the Irifh fea, or St. George’s channel. Of thefe, that which walhes the 
eaftern fhores, ufually called the German Ocean, might be of infinite advantage to this 
kingdom. Here the Dutch laid the foundation of their greatnefs ; and the nfh taken 
here, even clofe to the Britilh coafts, are (till one of the greatelt fupports of their date; 
while the Englilh, who are indeed the proprietors of thefe treafures, have indolently 
looked on an hundred and fifty years at lead. , 

There is alfo in the German fea a cod-filhery on the Dogger-bank, a fand between 
Britain and Holland, where both the Englilh and Dutch take great quantities of that 
kind of filh. And it is by this fea London, and many other great towns in England, 
and other parts of Europe, are fupplied with fea-coal from Newcaftle, without which 
they would find it difficult to fubfift. This fea alfo furnilhes oyllers, lobfters, and almoft 
all manner of Ihell-filh. 

But as there are few tolerable harbours on the German fide of this fea, fo neither 
are there many on the Englilh ; and the coall being replenilhed with rocks and fands, 
renders it very dangerous in the winter feafon. 

The next fea I lhall mention is the Englilh channel, which lies between Great- 
Britain and France, through which all {hips pafs and repafs that are bound to or from 
the fouth or weft. Here alfo, at fome ieafons of the year, are met with Ihoals of 
herrings and cod filh, and towards the weft of England pilchards in great abundance, 
which°are falted up and fent abroad. It alfo abounds with lobfters, oyfters, and other 
Ihell-filh, and mackarel in the feafon. This fea is efteemed much fafer than the former; 
and though there arefcarce any good harbours on the French fide, there are many com¬ 
modious havens on the Englilh coaft. 

The third and laft fea is that lying between England and Ireland, called St. George's 
channel. This I do not take to be equal to the other in any refpect ; there is not that 
plenty of filh as in the former ; the fea is tempeftuous, and the coafts dangerous ; nor 
is there a tenth part of the trade carried on through this fea as through the other. 

The principal harbours in thefe feas are Newcaftle in Northumberland, Hull in York- 
fhire, Lynn and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Harwich in Eflex, London, Rye in Sufiex, 
Portlrnouth and Southampton in Hamplhire, Weymouth in Dorfetlhire, Dartmouth 
and lymouth in the foiith of Devonlhire, Falmouth in Cornwall, Biddeford and Barn- 
ftaple on the north of Devonlhire, Briftol in Somerfetfhire, and Liverpool in Lancalhire. 
The Ihips belonging to the royal navy are built and laid up at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheernefs, Chatham, Portfmouth, and Plmouth. 

The principal rivers in England are generally divided into two ranks, in manner 
following: 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 > 

5 - 

6 . 


Rivers of the firft rank are, 
Thames," 

Medway, 

Severn, 


Tine, 
Tweed, - 


fE. 
N.E. 
S.W. 
<j S.E. 
"E. 



2 


Of the fecond, 

1. Cam, ~i r Cambridge, N.E. 

2. Oufe, (^Running ) York, N. E. 

2. Dee, ( through'^ Chefter, W. 

4 Meriee,J L Liverpool, W. 

With feveral others fmaller than thefe. 

Concerning 
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Concerning thefe rivers it is to be obferved, I. That the dream of the T hames is 
ea f y its tide convenient, and its water wholefome; fo that in long voyages this water 
purifies itfelf by fermentation, and then it is excellent to drink. In a word, fuch is the 
trade upon this river, and fo beneficial to London, that as I was told, this city having 
refilled a loan of a great fum of money to King James I. and the king refenting the re- 
fufal with fo much indignation, that he threatened the lord-mayor and aldermen, not 
only to remove his court, but alfo his courts of judicature, and the records of the tower, 
the lord-mayor anfwered, ‘Sir, it is the comfort of your loyal city of London, that 
‘ your majefty will leave the Thames behind you.’ 2. The Medway is a very deep 
river, and fo is made ufe of to lay up the greateft men of war in winter-time, its en¬ 
trance being now defended by a itrong fort called Sheernefs. 3. The Humber 
is a compound of feveral leffer rivers, viz. Trent, Oufe, Dun, andDeiwent, tunning 
into one channel. 

This kingdom affords black cattle, (heep, horfes, affes, and fome mules ; goats, red 
and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, fquirrels, ferrets, weafels, lizards, otters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and"moles. 

The oxen are the largelt and belt that are to be met with any where. The Dutch, 
it is faid, have larger cows, which being brought from the poor grounds in Denmark 
and the north of Germany, grow to a prodigious fize in their rich meadows ; but we 
no where meet with fuch large oxen, and confequently fuch large and good beef for 
victualling (hips for long voyages, as we do in England. 1 here is a leffer fort that are 
bred in Wales and the north, the flelh of which is as good to be fpent in the houfe as the 
for 11 r 

The (heepare to be valued both for their fleeces and their flelh: thofe of Lincoln- 
Ihire are vaftly large; but the flelh of the fmall downs mutton is moll admired, and the 
wool of both exceeds any in Europe. And as to the numbers of Iheep in England, it 
is computed there are not lefs than twelve millions of fleeces Ihom annually ; which, 
at a medium of 3*. ^d. per fleece, amounts to two millions fterling, and when manu¬ 
factured may be reckoned ten millions. 

The horfes for the faddle and chaife are beautiful creatures, about fifteen hands high, 
and extremely well proportioned; and their fpeed is fuch, that it is an ordinary thing 
to run twenty miles in lefs than an hour by five or fix minutes. 

The horfes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are fcarce any where to be pa¬ 
ralleled. The Flemings indeed have fome horfes and mares that may exceed them a 
little in bulk ; but then they are fuch heavy unwieldy creatures, that they are flow- 
paced : and the bell ufe that can be made of the Flanders breed, is to draw a.heavy 
coach the length of a ftreet as flow as foot can fall. 

Thefe Englilh coach and cart-horfes make excellent faddle-horfes alfo for the troop¬ 
ers in the army ; I queftion whether there be better charging-horfes in the world, if we 
confider their fize, their a&ivity, or fire. 

Affes are propagated chiefly for their milk, which the phyfician preferibes in con- 
fumptions, and fome other diltempers. The flelh of the deer is excellent, and their 
(kins are valuable. As to goats, there arc but few of them, and thofe chiefly in the 
mountains of Wales. 

There is a great variety of dogs, and thofe excellent in their kind. T he hounds for 
buck, fox and hare, that hunt by the feent, are fcarce any where to be matched: the 
greyhounds for their beauty and fwiftnefs are admirable : both land and water-fpaniels 
are very valuable : the fetting-dog one would be tempted to think a reafonable crea¬ 
ture : the maltiff guards the houfes, and is-not afraid to encounter an armed man if he 
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meets him, as he would a lion, a wolf, or any wild bead: the bull-dog has equal cou¬ 
rage, but 1 muft confefs 1 do not admire him ; he runs fviftly and filently upon the 
creature he attacks, and if he fuftens, never quits his hold till he is choaked off, or his 
jaws wrenched open; his mailer’s call and his cudgel are equally di(regarded ; 
if he was to be cut in pieces by inches, he would not come oft till he was dead ; his 
greateft enemy the bull meets him frequently with his horns before he can fallen, and 
tolling him up ten or fifteen yards into the air, gives him fuch a fall as he does not eaftly 
recover ; but if the dog is able to crawl, he will move towards his enemy again; and 
he has fo much generofity, that he always attacks him in the front, though he might do 
it to much greater advantage in flank or rear. 

The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, common poultry, geefe, fwans, ducks, and 
tame pidgeons. The wild are, buflards, wild geefe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, plover, 
pheafant, partridge, quail, fnipe, wood-cock, heath-cock, groufe-wood pidgeons, and 
dove-houfe pidgeons, hawks of various kinds, blackbirds, thrulhes, nightingales, bull¬ 
finch, gold-finch, linnets, larks, field-fares, lapwings, curliews, redfhanks, heron, bit¬ 
tern, woodpeckers, jays, magpies, crows, rooks, ravens, cuckoos, owls, wrens, robin- 
red breads, redftarts, fwallows and martins. 

As to minerals here are the befl tin mines in the world in Cornwall, which have been 
in great reputation ever fince the illand was difeovered by the Greeks and Phoenicians. 

Here are mines of lead, copper and iron, and perhaps fome of filver, very good 
quarries of free-done, and fome of marble, or a Hone equal to it. The allum and falt- 
pits in Chelhire are very confiderable, and the fullers-earth, of fingular ufe in the 
cloathing trade. Pit coal and fea coal abound in feveral counties, but the coal pits in 
the biflioprick of Durham, which are Ihipped at Newcaftle in Northumberland, fupply 
the city of London, and many other great towns as well in England as beyond fea, 
with that valuable fuel: for though it mud be acknowledged, that wood is the neatell 
and fweeteft kind of firing, yet coals are equally ufeful and much lefs dangerous. 

The Conclufion. 

THUS I have faithfully related die chief of my obfervations in this part of Great- 
Britain, called England; and which I fhall conclude with this fummary account of its 
advantages, defers, and intereft. 

Firfl its advantages. It is a great, rich, and powerful kindom. a. Separated by the 
fea from other countries, fo that it cannot be attacked by other nations, but with great 
trouble and danger; and, on the contrary, the Englilh may eafily and probably with 
fuccefs attack other countries. 3. This ifland is very convenient for trade, being fo 
fituated upon a dreight, that fliips going either eaft or weft are obliged to pafs through 
it. 4. And befides a fafe and deep coad, which is as it were an univerfal harbour, 
there arealfo many fea-ports and havens, artificial and natural; fo that the Englilh by 
their fituation can extend their trade into all parts of the world, and if they be not foie 
mailers of the trade, no other nation is able to difpute it with them but the Dutch. 
5. Another thing contributes alfo very much to enrich England, viz. the raw filks they 
bring from other countries, and which they export when they are wrought and changed 
into ilufts ; the fame thing they obferve about their wool, and even it is a capital crime 
to export it unwrought; for if the French or Dutch could have the Englilh wool with 
eafe, there is no doubt but they would export a great quantity, whereby great numbers 
of Englilh families would be impoverilhed, who now live very handfomely ; for as the 
French and Dutch journeymen have not fo great wages, and arc more diligent than the 
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Engli/h, it is certain that few people would buy from England, what they might have 
cheaper, and as good, and as fine, in France or Holland. 

But there is another thing that renders England rich, viz. the liberty of confcience, 
granted and allowed to every nation, whereby great number of foreigners are invited to 
come and trade here fooncr than in Spain and other countries, where liberty of con¬ 
fcience is not allowed. 2. No European country can boaft of having fuch a good form 
of government. The property of chattels and goods being not precarious as in other 
countries ; fo that when a man by his indultry gets an edate, his children if he pleafe, 
and not his lord, {hall inherit it. 3. Another thing which contributes very much to 
the enriching of England is, that it is forbidden to carry away above 10I. in fpecie. 
4. No oak mud be exported, which is very good for building of fliips, as not being apt 
to fplit when cannon balls pierce it. 

The defects ofEngland may be thus reduced : One thing is very prejudicial to their 
trade, viz. that they eat a great quantity of meat, and are naturally too much addicted 
to eafe fo that they are obliged to put on board their {hips as many more men and pro- 
vifions as the Dutch. 2. Though the Engliih are very fond of money, and confe- 
quenrly eafy to be bribed, yet they defpife a moderate gain; whereas the Dutch, being 
content with a reafonable advantage, get more goods to be tranfported from one place 
to another, than the Englilh. 3. The Englidi are very much fubjed to fome particu¬ 
lar difeafes, efpecially the rickets, the feurvy, and the confumption ; die fird incident 
to .children, the feurvy to mod people more or lefs, and the confumption to many ; all 
of them proceeding chiefly from the conftitution of the air, the rickets from its moifH 
nefs, the feurvy from its faltnefs, and the confumption from its grofsnefs, and from the 
too fad living of people, wherefore it is very common at London ; for here the third of 
men and women die a facrifice either to Bacchus or Venus.. There is perhaps no 
country where rheums and coughs are more predominant, efpecially in the winter, which 
are often attended with ill confequences, if not timely prevented : agues and rheumatifins 
are a’ifo very rife, efpecially near the fea ; but fevers and bloody-fluxes are not fo fre¬ 
quent here as in hot countries. As they are alfo very prone to melancholy, they often 
difpatch themfelves, and with the greater freedom, becaufe the death of thofe l'uicides 
is not attended with all the fliameful circumdances as in other countries. Ladly, law- 
fuits are here a very common didemper, which by the great number of lawyers are 
often fpun to a great length, to the prejudice of good neighbourhood, if not to the utter 
ruin of families. 

The intered ofEngland is to keep itfelf in Jiatu quo , to enlarge the trade, and main¬ 
tain the credit of the nation, and to retrieve it, if any ways diminifhed ; to keep to a jud 
balance betwixt the greated powers of Europe, and in order thereto to lay afide as 
King William faid in his lad fpeech to his parliament) thofe unhappy fatal animofities 
which divide and weaken England. Thofe divifions very often proceed from felfifli- 
nefs, but commonly from the diverfity of religions, and the wild and petulant temper of 
the nation, naturally addided to changes and revolutions, efpecially when they fee or fuf- 
ped that their liberties (whereof they are, and that not without good reafon, extremely 
jealous) are like to be infringed. For when the king is courageous, wife, and mode¬ 
rate, when he maintains the laws, makes himfelf eafy to his fubjeds, by excluding from 
the minidry hot, felfifh, and turbulent men, and when he lives in good union with his 
parliament, then the bed part of his people think nothing too much by way of gratitude; 
but when the king tramples upon the' laws, aims at arbitrary power, lets himfelf be 
governed by violent and unexperienced men, by favourites, who are for extremes, 
andopprefs the people to enrich themfelves with their fpoil, then it is no matter of 
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amazement if the prifice lofeth the love of his fubje&s, which is his greateft treafurc, 
and if they beftir themfelves in defence of their liberty ; for it is an invaluable treafure, 
and who can blame them for being jealous of it ? 

Chap. XIV.— Contains a Jhort Dcfcripticn of that Part of Great-Britain called Scotland. 

SCOTLAND, once the continual vexation of the crown of England, and the inlet 
of foreign powers on the Britifh ifle, is now become a mere province, though ir (hares 
the title of a kingdom in the (tile of the Britifh monarch; by which means trade is here 
rpduced to a very low ebb, and its commerce with foreign nations feems, as it were, 
interdicted or totally excluded by its new governors the Engliih, in proportion to its 
extent. 

For thefe reafons I was ditTuaded from making its tour, as a fruitlefs journey ; and 
contented myfelf with fueh a defeription thereof as I could collect from the difeourfe 
of feveral reputable natives, who bewailed its fervitude and confcffed its poverty ; and 
efpecially from my ingenious tutor ; which I have cad into the following method. 

Scotland is the famous ancient Caledonia, and now called by the Einglhh, and its 
own inhabitants, Scotland, from Scoti or Scythi, a people of Germany, who ieized on 
a part of Spain next to Ireland, and from thence (viz. from Bilcay ) came into the 
weftern parts of this country, which is bounded on the fouth by England (from which 
it is divided thus; by the river Tweed on the eaftern border, by Cheviot hills in the 
middle marches, and by the river Efk and Solway on the weftern border), on the north 
it is bounded by the Deucaledon fea, on the weft by the lrilh fea, and on the eaft by 
the German ocean. 

Its chief town is Edinburgh, about 300 miles north from London, latitude 55 0 55', 
longitude 2° 25', north-weft of London. It is an ancient and fine city, whofe houles 
are very high and commonly built with hewn ftone; it is about a large Scotch mile in 
length from the caftle to the palace, above half a mile from north to fouth, and three 
miles in compafs; it lies in a plealant and well cultivated country, which makes provi¬ 
sions to' be plentiful and cheap. The parliament-houfe is a (lately, convenient, and 
large ftru&ure. The kings of Scotland had their ordinary refidence in the palace of 
Holy-rood houfe. The cable at the weft end of the city is very ancient and ftrong both 
by art and nature: It was formerly called the Maiden-caftle, becaufe the kings of the 
Piets kept their daughters in it. 

It is commonly divided into three great parts. 1. South Scotland, or the ancient 
kingdom of the Pifts. 2. North Scotland, or the kingdom of the ancient Scotland. 
3. The Ides. 

North Scotland contains feventeen provinces, which are fet down here as they lie in 
order from the borders of England, weft to eaft, and then eaft to weft, &c. 


Provinces. 


Chief towns, with their diftance in miles 


from Edinburgh. 


4. Elkdale with Eufdale. 


5. Liddefdale. 

6. Teviotdale. 


7. March with Lauderdale. 


1. Galloway. 

2. Nittifdale. 

3. Annandale. 


Wigtown, Kirkudbright, 78 S. W. 
Dumfries, 57 S.W. Drumlancrk, 52. 
Annan, 50 S. Moffat, 37. 

Langham. 

Hermitage, an ancient caftle. 
Yedburgh, 33 S. £• Kelfo, Roxburgh. 
Duns, 34 S. E. Coldingham, Lauder. 


8. Twecdale. 
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Provinces. 


8 . Tweedale. 

9. Clydefdale. 
10. Kyle. 

u. Carrick. 


Chief towns, with their diHance in miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Peebles, 22 S. Selkirk, 27 S. E. 

Glafgow, 38 W. Lanerk, Hamilton. 

Aire, 64 S. W. 

Bargeny. 


Now beginning again by 
Provinces. 

rEaft 

12. Lothian ^Middle 

(.Weft 

13. Sterling. 

14. Renfrew. 

15. Cunningham. 

*1*0* {*£ 

17. Peninfula of Kintyre. 


the eaft, at the north of Mers you find. 

Chief towns, with their dijlatice from 
Edinburgh. 

Haddington, Dunbar, Bafs ifle. 

Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith. 

Linlithgow, Qneensferry. 

Sterling, 25 W. Bannocbum. 

Renfrew, 44 W. Pafty. 

Irwin, 62 S. W. Kilmarnock. 

Rothfay. 

Broadick; this ifiand belongs to the duke 
of Hamilton. 

Campel town, Kilcheran, Dunwert. 


The parts or provinces of Scotland, north the Firth, beginning at the S. W. going 

eaftward, &c. are 

C Kentyre, of which already. 

1. Argyle j Knapdale. 
compre- ^ Cowal. 
hends j Lorn. 

^ Argyle proper 

2. Lenox. 


3. Menteith, Clacmanan, and Kinros. 

4. Strathern. 

5. Perth. 

6 . Fife. 

7. Angus. 


Kilmorie, 76. N. W. 
Dcnoon. 

Dunftafag, 105. 
Inverary, 68. 
Dunbarton, 53 W. 


Dumblain, 33 N. W. Clacmanan 
Abernethy, 24. Tullibardin. 

Perth, 28. Dunkeld, 40. Errol Scoon. 

St. Andrews, 26 N. F.. Dunferling, 14 
N. W. Co u per, 22 N. 

Forfar, Dundee, 33 N. Montrofe, Brechin, 
Couper. 

Kincardin, Dunnotyr. 


Fort Williams. 


8. Merns. 

9. Goury, famous for itsnoble fields of corn .Douny, Gornack. 

to. Athol. Blair, Gillicranky. 

11. Brodalbin. Finlarick. 

12. Lochaber. Innerlochy, 97 N. W. 

Kilmaroy. 

13. Badenoch. Ruffen. 

14. Mar, and Menus. Aberdeen, 80 N. E. Covie. 

15. Buchan. Frazeroourg, Peter-head, Innerourie. 

16. Bamf. Bamf, Cullen, Balveny, Stratila, Strathaven. 

17. Murray. Elgin, Nain, Forres, Rothes. 


18. Inver. 
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18. Invemefs. 


103 N. W. 

19. Rofs 


Tayne, Cromartie, Channerie, Yeln, Don* 
nen, Glenlhiel, on the S. W. 

20. Sutherland. 


Dornock, Brora. 

21. Strathavern. 


Tung, 

22. Caithnefs. 


Wick. 

Thefe are the chief provinces of Scotland. Now 3^)% the iflands are, 1 • the weftern 
or Hebrides. 

ISLES. 

Length 

Breadth Chief Towns. 


Miles. 

Miles . 

j. Ida 

24 

12 Owais, 

2. Tura 

24 

7 

3. Mull 

24 

24 Dowart. 

4. Skie 

40 

25 Dunvegon. 

5. Southvift 

21 

4 

6. Northvift 

9 

9 

7. Lewis, and Harris 

ICO 

*3 


with feveral other fmall ones. In all thefe iflands it is to be obferved, that the inhabi¬ 
tants are generally well proportioned, of an ordinary ftature, good complexion and 
healthful, feveral of them living to an hundred years and upwards ; they are very hof- 
pitable, though not veiy rich ; they are for the mod part Proteftants, but very fuper- 
llitious,and fome of them are faid to be poffeffed of what is called the fecond fight, 

i. e. of the gift of feeing before-hand what is to come to pafs afterwards. And 
though they have but little money, yet they have what is neceffary for the comforts 
of life. 

2. Ihe northern iflands, called Orcades or Orkney. 

Firft, Pomona, an ifle twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth. Kirkwald is 
the chief town. Secondly, Hoy, an ifle twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
with feveral other fmall ones. All thefe ifles lie between latitude 59% 30', and 60 °; 
they are reckoned thirty-two in number, but twenty-fix only are inhabited. The com¬ 
mon people live after the ancient frugal manner, fo that they are rare7 troubled with 
any diftemper of body or mind, and mod of them die of age. 1 his way of living 
contributes to their beauty and ftature, and their ignorance of what is called dainties pre- 
ferves their health. They have barley and oats, of which they make bread and drink. 
They have good (tore of Iheep, black cattle, and goats, and innumerable flocks of fea- 
fowl, and {lore of filh. Here are no poifonous animals, and they have fcarce a tree, 
er a flirub, except heath, juniper, myrtle, and wild rofe trees ; though large oak trees 
are frequently dug up ki their modes, and they have fome fruit trees and others in their 
gardens at Kirkwald. 

3. As for the iflands of Schetland they are feveral in number, and the biggeft is 60 
miles long, and twenty where broadeft. They arc much the fame with thole of Ork¬ 
ney, except that they are fituated more northwards, viz. between 60 and 61 degrees of 
north latitude. The people of thefe northern iflands are probably of Gothick extrac¬ 
tion, but they talk Eoglifh, and are much improved by foreigners and others who come 
hither to filh. They are all Proteftants except very few, and live to a very great age, 
100, 140, and even 180 years. 


This 
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This is the common divifion of Scotland, according v to the generality of maps ; 
but that kingdom is ordinarily divided into (hires or (heriffdoms, ftewartrics, bailliaries, 
itnd conftabularies. 

Scotland is fituated betwixt longitude eaft from London, 26 minutes and 3 degrees 
weft, and betwixt latitude 54 0 4b', and 59 0 15'. and including Schetland 6o° 50' 
being (exclufive of the ides) from Mule of Galloway in the fouth, to Dunlbyhead 
in Caithness, 389 miles long, and from Adermouthhead, near the ifte of Mule, to Bu- 
chanefs, 189 broad; but if we take in the weft ides, and the fea betwixt, it is 67 miles 
broader. It lies betwixt the 1 oth and 14th northern climates. The longed; day is com¬ 
monly reckoned about eighteen hours nine minutes, and the fhorteft night about five 
hours and forty-five minutes on the continent; but in the ide of Skie, about the 
fummer folftice, the night is not above half an hour long; and in the Orkney, about 
June, one may fee to read all night, their longed day being nineteen hours : and from a 
mountain in Huy, one of thofe ides, the body of the fun is feen all night about the 
fummer folftice, as it were a little obfeured with a cloud, from half an hour pad eleven at 
night, till half an hour pad: one in the morning. The air of the country in general is 
wholefome, and though colder than that of England, yet for the moft part dearer, 
being purified by more frequent and ftrongcr winds. This contributes much to the 
health of the inhabitants, and not a little to the clearnefs and brifknefs of their under- 
ftandings; the people, efpecially thofe who have had a good education, being (harp, 
witty, of good judgment, and of a bride temper. It is generally faid, that many of 
the Scots, efpecially the Highlanders, and inhabitants of the ides live to a very great age, 
fome to too, others to 1*0, 130, and 180; this longevity is commonly aferibed to the- 
healthfulnefs of the climate, and to the temperate way of living of thofe people. 

The foil of Scotland, though not fo fruitful as that of England, produces neverthe’efs 
all things necedary for human life. And though the country be for the moft part moun¬ 
tainous, yet they have many valleys, which (efpecially thofe towards the fea) are of a fat 
and blackifh foil, fit for all forts of corn and fruit; they have higher ground, which is 
not fo fat, but is arable, and fit for rye and barley, peafe, beans, flax and hemp : and 
their thicker foil produces excellent oats and roots : for manuring the land, befides the 
ordinary dung, they have talc, marie, fea-ware, tangle and lime. The afpett of the 
country in general varies much, and feems to partake of the nature of mod climates : 
in fome places they have^hills almoft perpetually covered with fnow: in others, the lakes 
and rivers never freeze, and the ground fmokes by reafon of the fulphur (hut up in its 
bowels. In fome parts the afpett is very melancholy with rocks, hills, and lakes: in 
others, there are fruitful corn-fields, and lovely paftures, but fowls and fi(h abound every¬ 
where.; fo that provifions are plentiful and cheap, although the country be populous, 
and the people very prolifick. 

They are divided into Highlanders, who call themfelves the ancient Scots, and into 
Lowlanders,who are a mixture of ancient Scots, Pitts, French, Englifh, Danes, Germans, 
Hungarians, and others. So they differ in their manners: the Highlanders in their 
diet, apparel, and houlehold-furniture, follow the parfimony of their anceftors; but the 
Lowlanders very much refemble the feveral nations we have mentioned them to be de¬ 
scended from, but moft of all the French, occafioned by the long league betwixt the two 
nations, by their mutual commerce,frequent inter-marriages, and cuftom of travelling into 
France, the-lineaments of their bodies are as well proportioned, and as comely, as any 
nation in Europe, which, together with their natural courage, attivity, and ability to en¬ 
dure -hardfliips and fatigue, makes them fit for war; they are alfo prudent and ingeni¬ 
ous, and it is not to be denied but their genius is as well adapted for arts and arms as 
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that of any people of Chriftendom. They are polite and very civil, efpecialiy to dram 
vers: they are alfo very religious, fober, and great lovers ot jcience; but they are 
charged with being envious, jealous, revengeful and proud, aodicced to fedition, and 

The language commonly fpoken in the north and north-weft parts of this country is 
a dialect of the lrifh, corruptly called Erfe: for as they are the poftenty of thole who 
firlt came to Scotland from Ireland, they (till retain the ancient language in a greater 
purity than the Irifh themfelves, becaufe they were never mixed with any other people, 
as the Irifli have been; but in all other parts of the kingdom they ule tue Lugu.h 
tonoue, though with a confiderable difference in the pronunciation in different coun¬ 
ties” and all difagreeing with that of England, except the town of Invernefs, whole in¬ 
habitants are the only people who come the neared to the true Englifh: however, the 
gentry, and perfons of good education, ulually fpeak Englifh (though not with the fame 
accent as in England) according to its true propriety ; and the manner of writing is 

This kingdom formerly enjoyed for a very longtime an hereditary limited monaich), 
though the immediate heir, or next in blood, has been often fet afide, and another 
more remote has mounted the throne. Since its union to England in 1603, or rather 
in 1706-7, both kingdoms are under one king, who is ftiled king of Great Britain. 

Though the Scots have feveral laws and privileges peculiar to themfelves, yet as to 
the government in general, it is almoft the fame as in England, their lords and com¬ 
mons making now a part of the Britifh parliament; for the peers of Scotland are to 
name fixteeii out of their number by open election and plurality of voices of the peeis 
prefent, and of the proxies for fuch as fhall be abfent; the faid proxies being peers and 
both the conftituents and proxies being qualified according to law. I he leveral 'hires 
and boroughs named in the aft of union are to chufe forty five members to aflilt m the 
houfe of commons. In Scotland are alfo, 1. The college of juftice, commonly called 
the feffion, before whom all civil caufes are tried at Hated times viz. from the firlt of 
November to the laft of February, and from the firft of Jane to the laft of July, ?. 1 he 
court of the lord judiciary, by whom are tried all the crimes which reach the lives of 
criminals; and the matter is fubmitted to a jury of 15 perfons, which is not allowed 
in other courts in cafes of meum and tuunu All criminals are allowed the benefit or ad- 
vocates or counfel to plead for them in this court. 3. The court of the exchequer for 
the kind’s revenue. Befides thefe courts, there are a great many fubordinate on^s bo. 
for civil and criminal affairs throughout the kingdom : and in all of them they proceed 
in determining caufes by aflsof parliaments, and the cudomsof the nation ; and where 
thofe are defective, they determine them according to the imperial and civil law, not 
according to the rigour of the letter, but according to equity. The great ofheers of the 
date arc, 1. The lord high-chancellor, or keeper of the great feal, whofe falary is 
300c/. per annum. 2. The principal fecretary of date, and keeper of the fignet. 3. 
The keeper of the privy feal 2000/. 4. The lord regider 444/. 5. lhe lord advocate 

ioeo/. 6. The lord juft ice clerk 400/- And 7. The lbiicitor 400/. 

The Scotch nobility are more numerous, and (foine of them enjoy greater privileges 
than the peers of England ; for fome of them are hereditary (heiitls, governois, E-C. of 
fome counties or towns; and feveral of them are heads of tribes or clans, whofe members 
are fo many flaves and drudges to them. Families are very ancient and numerous. 
The mod part of the Scotch noblemen who have travelled into foreign parts, are very 
civil to diangers, and bed pleafed when they are capable of making a great figure. 

Here is the order of the thidle, a very ancient order of knighthood, revived in king 
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James II. and queen Anne’s time. It confifts of twelve knights companions, befides 
the fovereign. They are alfo called knights of the order of St. Andrew. 

Chap. IN.—Of the Eccleftaftical Government of Scotland. 

TIIE government of the church in this kingdom is that which later ages called pref- 
byterian, becaufe they allow of no church officer higher than a preaching prefbyter, 
who, with the elders, or fcniorespopuli, in leffer and larger aiTociations, adminifter the 
government of the church. 

According to this form of government the kingdom is divided into thirteen provin- 


fynods, viz- 

Provincial fynods. 

Prefbyteries. 

Pariflies. 

I. Lothian and Twee dale, containing 

1 Edinburgh 

3 l 


2 Linlithgow 

*9 


3 Biggar 

12 


4 Peebles 

*3 


5 Dalkeith 

16 


6 Haddington — 

16 


7 Dumbar 

10 

II. Merfeand Tiviotdale, - 

1 Dunfe 

-117 

11 


2 Chirnfulc 

14 


3 Kelfoe 

10 


4 Jedburg 

*5 


5 Selkirk 

11 


6 Erfdton 

10 

III.—Dumfrees, 

1 Midlcbee 

- 7 1 

12 


2 Lockmaben 

*5 


3 Penpont 

9 


4 Drumfrees 

18 

IV.—Galloway, 

1 Kirkcudbright 

- 54 

16 

2 Wigton 

IO 


3 Stranrawer 

11 

V.—Glafgow and Aire, 

1 Aire 

- 37 

28 

2 Irwin 

19 


3 Paifley 

16 


4 Hamilton 

15 


5 Lanerk 

13 


6 Glafgow 

J 9 


7 Dumbarton 

1 7 

VI.—Argyle, - 

1 Denoon 

-127 

8 

2 Campbelton 

to 


3 Inverary 

8 


4 Kilmoir 

12 


5 Skie 

11 
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VII. -Perth, 


VIII—Fife, 


IX.—Angus and Mearns. 


X- 


XI.—Murray, 


i? > 


XII.—Rofs, 


XIII.—Orkney, 


1 Dunkeld 

20 

2 Perth 

21 

3 Dumblane 

12 

4 Stirline 

12 

5 Auchterarder 

J 5 


■ 

1 Dumfermline 

*3 

2 Kirkaldy 

*7 

3 Couper 

20 

4 St. Andrews 

2 3 


- 73 

1 Meeg’e 

14 

2 Dundee 

17 

3 Forfar 

10 

4 Breechen 

18 

5 Aberbrothock 

11 

6 Merns or Fordoun 

16 


- 86 

1 Kincardine 


2 Aberdeen 

21 

3 Alford 

l6 

4 Garioch 

*5 

5 Deer 

>3 

6 Turreff 

10 

7 Fordice 

8 

8 Ellen 

8 


-io 5 

1 Strathbogie 

11 

2 Elgin 

>3 

3 Forrefs 

10 

4 Invernefs 

*3 

5 Abernethy 

S 

6 Aberdour 

7 


- 59 

1 Chanry 

7 

2 Tain 

9 

3 Dingwal 

2 3 

4 Dornoch 

9 


-38 

1 Caithnefs 

12 

2 Orkney 

18 

3 Zetland 

12 


-42 


Provincial fynods 13. Prelbyteries 68. 


Pariflies 939. 


The loweft ecclefiaflical court is the kirk-feffion, or parochial confiftory, which 
confifts of the minifter or minifters, when more than one in a parifh, elders and deacons, 
with a clerk and beadle. The elders’ bufinefs is to alfift the minifter in vifiting the con¬ 
gregation 
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gregation upon occafion, to watch over the morals of the people in his diftrid, and to 
give them private reproof in cafe of any diforder; but if the fcandal be grofs, or the 
perfon obftinate, he is to lay the matter before the confiftory or feffion, who by their 
beadle cite the perfon accufed to appear before them, hear what he has to fay in his 
own defence, and either acquit or cenfure him, according as the matter appears to them 
by confeilion or evidence 5 and if a cenfure enfue, it is proportioned to the nature of 
the offence or fcandal given by it, if it has given publick offence a publick acknowledg¬ 
ment of it is required. The elders are chofcn from among the moll fubftantial, knowing 
and regular people. The deacons are chofen in the fame manner, whofe office is to 
take care of the poor, and to fee that the charity of the congregation be rightly managed 
and duly applied •, they are alfo conlulted, but have no decifive voice in matters of cen¬ 
fure, &c. except they be alfo elders. This court are judges of admitting to the Lord's 
table or debarring from it in their refpe&ive pari flies ; the communicants are examined 
before them as to their knowledge and converfation, and their refolutions to renew and 
perform their baptifmal covenant by coming to the Lord’s-fupper. Ft orn this court there 
lies an appeal to the prelbytery, if any perfons think themfelves injured by their cenfures ; 
and fometimes the minifter and elders do of themfelves bring the cale of obilinate of¬ 
fenders, or of fuch as by reafon of their quality either will not fubmit, or are improper 
to be cenfured by this court, before the prelbytery. In country parilhes the feffion ge¬ 
nerally fits the Lord’s-day after fermon, but in towns on other days, as it fuils belt 
with their conveniency. 

The prelbyteries, as may be feen by the fcheme above, confift of fuch a number of 
minifters and elders of neighbouring parilhes as can mod conveniently meet together \ 
in ordinary cafes, one ruling elder from each congregation is enough. The minifters 
and elders, when met, chufe one of the minifters to be prefes, or chair-man, for fuch 
time as they think fit •, the perfon fo chofen is called moderator, and his bufinefs is to 
regulate their proceedings according to the general rules of the feripture, and the par¬ 
ticular conllitutions of the church, to take care that they proceed orderly in their de¬ 
bates, and to colled their fuftrages when any thing comes to a vote ; and all their pro¬ 
ceedings are carefully writ down and regiftered by their clerk. Before this court are 
tried appeals from parochial conliftories, or kirk feffions, and they infped into the be¬ 
haviour of the minifters and elders of their refpe&ive bounds, whom they vifit by turns, 
and hear complaints of either minifters or people : they take care to fupply the vacant 
churches in their refpe&ive dill rids, for whom they ordain pallors, upon fufficient trial 
of their learning, and of their other qualifications, or admit them, if they have been 
ordained elfevvhere, upon their producing certificates from other prelbyteries, &c. 
They alfo try, and licenfe young men who oiler themfelves to trial, or are by the pref- 
bytery required fo to do, in order to their entrance upon the work of the miniftry, or 
becoming probationers for it: they examine them as to their knowledge in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, divinity, philofophy, church hiftory, chronology, and as to their lives and 
converfations, &c. and after having preferibed them luitable exercifes for their trial on 
all thofe heads, they approve or rejed them, as they fee caufe, the perfon always with¬ 
drawing while they pals their cenlure upon his performance, and called iu afterwards 
to receive it from the moderator. This court does likewile judge of cnul'es, for the 
greater excommunication, before it be infli&ed on any perfon within their bounds, in 
order to bring them to a fenfe of their fin and to repentance: this fentence is feldoin 
pronounced, and never but for weighty paufes, but with great folcmnity and awe, ae-r 
cording to the general rules of the feripture, which makes it very much dreaded and 
refpeded. The miniilers preach by turns at the meeting of each prefbytery, which is 

once 
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once per month at lead; and this is found to be of very good ufe to oblige the miniflers 
to keep to a con flan t exercife of their learning, and other minifterial abilities, wherein 
any decay or neglect would foon be obferved and cenfured by fuenan auditory. When 
they ordain a minifter, they generally make him undergo the fame trials that he under¬ 
went when admitted a probationer ; and if there be no valid objection by the preiby- 
tery, or the people-who gave hint the call, they proceed to ordination, with prayer 
and impofition of hands, after having afked him proper quedions concerning his belief 
of the feriptures, his having had recourfe to Jelus Chrid for falvation, out of a deep 
fenfe of his own fin ; of his adhering to the doctrine, worfhip, difeipline, and govern¬ 
ment of the church ; and of his entering upon the mini (try out of a fincere defign to 
ferve God in the gofpel of his Son, and not for filthy lucre. 

The provincial fynod confilb of all the miniflers of the province, with a ruling elder 
front each pariih ; they meet twice a year, and chufe their own moderator; their bufi- 
nefs is to determine appeals from the prefbyteries of their didrict, to inquire into the be¬ 
haviour of the feveral prefbyteries, and for that end infpect their books; they likewife 
cenfure fuch fcandals, as particular prelbyters may not think proper for them to meddle 
with, becaufe of the quality of the offender, &c. and determine concerning the tranf- 
portation of miniflers from one place to another within their own diitri^t, for the greater 
good of the church. From this court, which generally lads about a week, there lies an 
appeal to the general aflembly. 

This general alfembly is conflituted of miniflers and ciders deputed from every pref- 
bytery of the nation: the ruling elders of this alfembly are many times members of 
parliament, and others of the greatell quality. This court gives a final determination 
to all appeals from inferior church-judicatories, and makes adls and conflitutions for the 
whole church : their moderator, or prefes , is chofen by themfelves, and the fovereign 
generally fends a commiffioner, who propofes what is thought proper on the part of 
the crown, and takes care to prevent any thing that may difpleafe the government; but 
he has no vote in the aflembly, nor is his prefence there neccffary by the conditution : 
they are empowered by a6b of parliament to meet at leafl once per annum , and there lies 
no appeal from them. 

In all thefe ecclefiadical courts, they begin and end with prayer; they can infii6l no 
temporal punifhment, but confine themfelves altogether to ecclefiadical cenfures ; they 
are a great barrier to the eflablilhed religion; and all the members being ele6tive, and 
the people reprefented as well as the clergy, it is not eafy, if thofe courts be left to 
chufe their members, and act with freedom, according to the conditution, to bring any 
innovation into the do6trine, worfhip, difeipline, or government of the Church of 
Scotland. 

They differ nothing from the Church of England, and other reformed churches, in 
point of things necefl'ary to falvation, but only foine ceremonies they will not admit 
of: however, no Chridian fociety in the world excels them for their exa6t obferva- 
tion of the fabbath day, and few can equal them for their fingular drictnels and im¬ 
partiality in punifning fcandals. There were formerly two archbiihopricks, viz. St. 
Andrew and Glafgow, and twelve bifhops, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, 
Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caithnefs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Ides. The 
univerfities are, St. Andrew, Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. 

In my inquiry after the trade of this tountry, I was generally anfwered according to 
the inclinations of the perfons with whom I difeourfed ; fome, efpecially the Englifli, 
who by no means like the Scottifh nation, depreciate this country, and its traflick, pro¬ 
duce, and inhabitants, as much as poflible, in the edeem of a foreigner; others, the 

Scot- 
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Scots themfelves, enamoured with the remembrance of their ancient power, and (as is 
common with all nations, I believe) with a preference of their affections for their native 
foil, extol them all above companion with the other parts of the Britifh ifle. 

The Englifh deny, that they produce fo much as the neceflaries of life. The Scots 
boaft of their pearl and herring, and cod and whale filheries. they pretend to vie 
with all nations for ambergrife, black and white marcafites, the lapis cerarius , the 
lapis heclicus (a fovereign remedy in confumptions, the dyfenteria and diarrbaa ) the 
agate, the amethyft, the cryftal Rone, talc, marie, the loadfloue, and fpermaceti. 
They alfo tell us of gold-mines in Crawford-Moor, of filver-mines in Carnpapell-Hill, 
of copper-mines in Airthey, of lead-mines in Clidfdale, of tin and lead-mines in the 
Orkneys, of iron-mines at l umfermline, in Fife, &c of coal-mines in Lothian, Fife, 
Sec. of marble-quarries, quickfilver, antimony, chryfqcolla, diamonds, rubies, car¬ 
buncles, jacinths, topazes, beryls, jafpers, and cornelians. And if this account be 
true, certainly Scotland is the mofl defirable country in the world for riches and foreign 
commerce. 

But, be that as it will, I am more inclined to believe thofe that do not thus far run 
into the extreme praifeof their country ; and talk not fo much of the bowels of their 
earth, but what it really and yearly is known to produce, and can vouch their trade by 
famples of their own produce and manufactures. Thefe tell us, that their country, in 
fome parts, produceth good wheat, oats, peafe, beans, barley, rye, flax, and hemp; 
and this I take for granted, that the numerous and large flocks of flheep they have in 
Scotland, produce abundance of wool, from whence come manufactures of feveral 
forts, as broad-cloth, coarfe or hufwife’s cloth, fringes, fingrines, baize, crapes, tem- 
min, Glafgow plaids, worfted-camblets and other fluffs, and dockings, for home-con- 
fumption and export ;-befides their tallow and lkins. Their wool in general is not fo 
good as that of England, yet very proper for ferges, baize, camblets, (balloons, and 
other fluffs; and, by due regulation, is capable of great improvement for a foreign 
trade. They are come to a great perfection in making fluffs, and for plaids they exceed 
all the world. They makefuch fine worfted (lockings at Aberdeen, that they yield 10, 
15, 20, and 50J. a pair for women’s (lockings. 

They have a multitude of final! horfes, fit for riding journeys, and as numerous a 
breed of final 1 black cattle, whofe meat is generally much fweeter than that of the 
Englilli black cattle ; and their hides, if dreffed and tanned right, are fit for foal-leather, 
harnefs for coaches, &c. and other ufes. 

There is plenty of all forts of deer in the parks of thofe of quality in the low-lands, 
but efpecially in the mountains and waftes in the north highlands and ides, where great 
flocks of them run wild, and are not only excellent food, but are capable of yielding 
great profit by their (kins, Sec. 

They have great flocks of (beep, both of a larger and leffer fize, which yield a great 
profit to the inhabitants by their meat, milk, wool, (kins, and lambs, of which they 
are more than ordinary prolifick ; they fell great numbers of them yearly to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the north of England, and their meat in general is much fweeter, though of a 
lefs fize than the Euglifli mutton. 

From the milk of their black cattle and (beep, they make great quantities of butter 
and cheefe, not only for home-confumpiion, but for exportation. 

It is a vulgar error in England, and elfewhere, that the Scots have a general averfion 
to hogs, and to the food which they yield; for in thofe parts of the kingdom where 
they have corn and proper food in plenty for them, they are bred by the inhabitants, 

not 
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not only for homc-confumption, but alfo for exportation, confiderable quantities of 
halted pork being yearly exported from the north of Scotland into other countries. 

Scotland has not only plenty ofdomeftickfowl, fuch as are common in other countries, 
but many that are peculiar to thcmfelves, efpecially in the iflandsj where they are in 
fuch multitudes, as the inhabitants can neither confume nor vend. 

Having thus given a brief account of Scotland’s chief product for trade, I fhall, in 
the next place, give a fliort account how they are capable to barter or exchange their 
own commodities for fuch of other countries as they ftand in need or, or may ha\c 
occafion to trade with. 

From England the goods ufually imported into Scotland, are the woollen manufac¬ 
ture of all forts, alomed leather, lhambo, gloves, lead, pewter, tin, iron, black cat¬ 
tle, horfes, hops, cyder; and fome years, when their own harved proves bad, corn 
of all forts, manufadures of pewter, iron, heel, and brafs, tobacco, fugar, indigo, 
cotton, and the goods the Englifli inlport from China, Perfia, the Ead-Indies, ami 
other nations; for exchange of which Scotland imports into England linen cloth of all 
forts, coals, fait, fmall black cattle, fheep, falrnon, marble, flates grey and blue, 
pearl, cod and ling, and fmall horles. 

From Irehmd the Scots import fometimes black cattle, flieep, wool, and woollen 
manufadures, w'ith fome coni and horfes ; for which they have to exchange linen cloth, 
coal, fait, cod, ling, red and white herrings, oak, oak bark, and fir timber. 

The Scots import from Norway fir-timber and deals, tar, fifh, oil, copper, and 
carvie-feed, oak, wainfcot, pipe-flaves, and firs, and fometimes horfes from Denmark. 

The Scots import from the Baltick iron, copper, wire of copper and iron, great 
guns, mortars, bullets, fir-timber, and deals, for which they have to exchange white 
and red herrings. 

The Scots import from Nerva, Revel, and Riga, the bed hemp, flax of all forts, 
knapple, tar, linfeed, firs, pot-afhes, and train-oil; for which they have to exchange 
w'hite and red herrings, alomed leather, gloves, lamb-fkins, lead, woollen manufac¬ 
tures, and fine and coarie dockings. 

The Scots import from Dantzick and Poland, hemp, flax, linfeed, tarred ropes, 
pitch, deel-kits, knapple, oak, wainfcot, glafs, black beer, drong-waters, pot allies, 
white peafe, rye, and other corn, for which they have to exchange red and white her¬ 
rings, fait, alomed leather, and lamb-fkins. 

From Holland they import mod of their grocery ware, materials for dying, fine 
hollands, filks, toys, fpices of all forts, currants, raifins, figs, rice, fugar, fugar- 
candy, tobacco, pickles of all forts, gunpowder, arms, darch, pot-afhes, foap, hops, 
ivory, filk and worded duffs, thread, callicoes, muflin, Ead-India goods of all forts, 
oils, drugs, fhips, rigging, flax, hemp, rofin, tobacco, linfeed, garden-feeds, trees, 
datues, marble, books, lime-juice, vinegar, white-wine, Rhenifh, fack, brandy, wain¬ 
fcot, planks, hops, earthen-ware, and all forts of houfhold furniture. 

And they import into Holland falmon, herrings, coals, wheat and barley, butter, 
eggs, beef, hides, tallow, coarfe woollen cloth, wool, flieep-fkins, ferges, fingrines, 
baize, pladding, woollen-duffs, fuch as thofe of Norwich, worded yarn, dockings, 
lead, lead-oar, gloves, and pearl. 

From France they import wines, brandy, prunes, chednuts, filk, fait, writing- 
paper, hats, gloves, and toys. 

And they export falmon, herrings, cod, coals, lead, wool, coarfe woollen cloth, 
dockings, dog-fkins, and other fkins. 
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From Spain and Portugal they import wine, fruit, oranges, lemons, fait, raifins, 
and cochineal. 

And export falrnon, herrings, cod-fifh, linen of feveral forts, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ferges, (lockings, candles, tallow, bees-wax, rawhides, beef, Montrofepiflols. 

The Scots import from Naples oil, filk, filk (luffs, and rice; for which they have 
to exchange red and white herrings, falrnon, bars of lead, cotton-wicked candles, 
tanned leather, and calf-fkins. 

They import from Galipoly oils, rice, juice of liquorice, and liquorice; for which 
they have to exchange the fame commodities that ferve for Naples. They import like- 
wife the fame commodities from Medina and Sicily in general, for which they exchange 
the like commodities as for Naples. 

They import from Venice brim done, the fined red pile rice, fine crydal drinking- 
gla(fes, looking glaffes, cabinets, fmall beads, filk and filk duffs, mufeadine wine, 
Greek wine, currants, Roman feented gloves, Venice necklaces, (ham pearls; for 
which they have to exchange red-herrings, falrnon, bars of lead, cotton-wick’d candles, 
bees-wax, log-wood, taned-leather, calf-fkins, fine dockings, ferges, baize white and 
dyed, dry cod and ling. 

They import from Cephalonia currants, Greek wine, and rice, and trade thither 
with the fame goods as to Venice, or rather with the money they make of their goods 
at Venice. 

From Barbary they import rice, figs, raifins, dates, almonds, copper; for which 
they have to exchange locks of guns, arms, linen and woollen manufactures and 
lead. 

From the Canaries, Malvafia wines, green wines, red and white Vidonia, or hard 
wines, pitch, fine preferved fruits, cordecidron, fugar-loaves, orchald, fhumack, pitch, 
logwood ; for which they have to exchange red and white herrings, linen and woollen 
manufactures, fait beef, candles, butter, and bar-lead. 

From the Madeiras they import red and white Madeira wines, brandy, cordecidron, 
brafil, fugar, fhumack, and archald for dyers; for which they have to exchange red 
and white herrings, falrnon, linen and woollen manufactures. 

From the Englifh Weft-Indies they import fugar, indigo, tobacco, ginger dry and 
wet, cotton wool, lime-juice, and rum; for which they have to exchange fait beef, 
red and white herrings, wheat and flour, candles, &c. 

Their linen and woollen manufactures, fait beef, red and white herrings, flour, can¬ 
dles, butter, are alfo proper commodities to exchange for the produCt of Martinico, 
Surinam, Curaffo, Jamaica, Carolina, New York, Eafl and Weft Jerfey, Virginia, 
Pennfylvania, and New England. 

They import from Ruflia pot-afhes, train-oil, hemp, timber, tarred ropes, bees-wax, 
honey, mead, tar, cavier, rhubarb, agarick, mufk, and ifinglafs; for which they ex¬ 
change lead, red and white herrings. 

For the produCt of Guinea, which is gold-duft and elephants’ teeth, the Scots have 
to exchange linen and woollen manufactures, knives, feiffars, fmall looking glaffes, 
and other toys, flrong waters, beads, pewter difhes, Glafgow plaids, &c. 

For the produCt of the Negro coaft, viz. negroes, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, and 
gum arabick, Scotland has to exchange wam-pum-pig, or fine (hells, found in great 
quantities on the coafts of the ifles, coarfe white linen and fingrines, toys, flrong 
waters, and pewter difhes 

This is the fubftance of what I have learned from good authority, concerning its 
produCt and trade j not that I fuppofe that the produCt of Scotland is fufficient to trade 
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to all thofe places without money, but the Scots product is fufEcient to ptocuie money 
to trade to fuch of thofe places where it is neceflary. 

I have infilled the longer upon this head of Scotland’s product for trade, to unde¬ 
ceive dther people, who, by the mifreprefentations of envious or ignorant authors, 
have been much impofed upon by extravagant accounts of the intnnfic poverty and 

barrennefs of this country. 

The chief rivers, fea-ports, and ftrong towns, are. 
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The fea-ports, or towns on navigable rivers, are Leith near Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Montrofe, Aberdeen, Glafgow, Kircubright, Carveltan, &c. 

The ftrong towns are Edinburgh Caftle, Sterling, Dunbar Caftle, Fort Williams, 

Bafs near the Forth in an ifland, Innernefs. 

The inhabitants of Annandale and other letter dales or valleys, were always accounted 
a warlike people, and much given to incurfions, from which the weftern bordeis of 
both nations could fcarce be reftrained either by peace or truce, before the union of the 


two crowns. 

Duns is remarkable for the birth of the famous Johannes Duns Scotus. 

Coldingham is famous for its abbey, founded by Edgar king of Scotland, about the 
year 1 100, and for Ebba, the lady abbefs, who, during a Danilh invafion, disfigured 
herfelf by flitting her nofe, and perfuaded her nuns to do the like, to prevent their 
being ravifhed by the Danes. 

Lauder is remarkable for the execution done upon James Illd’s minions by the no¬ 
bility, who, under the conduit of the earl of Angus, took them out of the court, and 
hanged them over Lauder bridge. 

Aire is remarkable for the birth of one of the mod learned fchoolrnen, from hence 
called Johannes Scotus JErigena, and likewife for a fevere revenge which the famous Sir 
William Wallace the champion, and at that time warden of Scotland, took here upon 
the Englifli, who, under pretence of holding a juflice eyre in Edward the firft s time, 
alter he had over-run the country during the competition betwixt Bruce and Baliol for 
the Scots crown, fummoned the neighbouring nobility and gentry to the court, which 
was held in large barns belonging to the king, and hanged them one after another as 
they entered, thinking by this means to keep Scotland for ever under his obedience; 
but Sir William, having notice of what pitted, came with a body of men that fame 
night, furprifed the Englifh in themidft of their jollity, fet the barns on fire, and burnt 
alf that were in them. This town is alfo memorable for the defeat of Acho king of 
Norway, who in 1263, during the reign of Alexander III. king of Scotland, brought 
160 fhips to the neighbourhood, with 20,000 men; and, after plundering the adjacent 
country, was routed by Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather to the firft of that family, 
who enjoyed the crown. r l he king of Norway loft alfo moll of his fleet, on board of 
which he fled, and by that means was forced to quit his pretenfions to the weftern 
iflands of Scotland, which had been granted to him by Donald Bane, an ufurper, on 
promife of affiftance to maintain him on the Scottiih throne. 
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There are feveral iflands on the coafts of Lothian, whereof Bafs is the moft remarkable, 
being an impregnable fort, and abounding with foland geefe, which in April come 
hither in flocks, who, before their coming, fend fome to fix their manfion, which are 
therefore called their fcouts ; they lay but one egg at. a time, and fix it fo dexteroufly 
on the rock by one end, that if it be moved, it is impoflible to fix it again; they 
hatch it with their foot, and fcarce leave it till it be hatched. The fifii catched by the 
old ones many times furnifh the inhabitants with food, as the flicks they bring for their 
nefts furnifh them with fuel. When they come to be as big as ordinary geefe, they are 
very good meat. They leave this ifland in September, but whither they retire during 
the winter is not known. 

Sterling, in the Saxon tongue, fignifieth a rock or mountain on a river, alluding to 
the fituation of the town and caftle. The town is fituated in a pleafant and fruitful 
country, into which it has a fine profpecl. The caltle is a noble and magnificent ftruc- 
ture, and is very ftrong both by art and nature. This town is reckoned the key of the 
kingdom, becaufe it opens the paifage from fouth to north, there being no fuch eafy 
pafi'ageover the Forth, as by Sterling bridge. 

Bannockburn is famous for the noble viftory the Scots obtained there over Edward II. 
under the conduct of king Robert Bruce, the greatefl: defeat that ever the Englifh re¬ 
ceived from the Scots. It is alfo memorable for the defeat and death of king James III. 
for his nobility finding him incurably addicted to arbitrary government, armed his fon 
againft him, and fet him up in his ftead. 

The duke of Argyle is hereditary flieriff of Lorn ; it is a peculiar right of this family, 
that, when they marry any daughter, their vaflals are obliged to pay th,eir portion, 
and are taxed in order to it, according to the number of their cattle. 

Broadalbin lies among the Grampian hills; the word in the old language fignifies the 
higheft part of Scotland, and part of it called Drumalbin does likewife fignify the ridge 
or back of Scotland. This appears to have been the country anciently called Albany, 
and part of the refidence of the ancient Scots, who Hill call themfelves Albinnich from 
the country, and retain the ancient language and habit; they are a hardy and warlike 
people, and follow much of the ancient parfimony in their way of living ; and from 
this country it was that the fons of the royal family had the title of dukes of Albany. 

And thus I conclude my remarks upon this ancient kingdom, which now, of all 
chriliian nations, feems to be in the greatefl; flavery, under the management of a ftate 
whofe fubje&s can boafl of the greatefl freedom by their laws. 
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A TOUR TO THE WEST OF ENGLAND, IN 1788. BT THE REV. S. SHAW, 
M. A. FELLOW OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE , CAMBRIDGE 

THAT the human mind is happieft, when its powers are in a progreflive ftate of im¬ 
provement, will not, I believe, be denied. Employment concordant with its high na¬ 
ture and exalted wifhes, is abfolutely neceffary, to enable it to enjoy that blifsful ftate, 
of which it is capable even in this world. It is (to compare great things with fmall) 
like a well-formed inftrument whofe tones and vibrations depend upon due tenfionand 
care, but whofe harmony is enervated and deftroyed by improper relaxation. He, 
therefore, who can exercife his intelle&ual faculties in a manner worthy of them, pro¬ 
motes materially his own happinefs at leaft, and if he can add any thing, either inftruc- 
tive or entertaining to the knowledge of others, deferves no mean praife of the public. 

It was with this conviction, that laft fummer, when the town began to grow dull and 
empty, and all nature was in its mod beautiful ftate, we determined to undertake a tour 
over fome part of England. To mark the varying face of countries; to behold the 
different dates of edifices; to view the ftrong, the beautiful, and the ftupendous build¬ 
ings, which ages, fo unlike our own, either awed by fear, or infpired by religion, have 
erefted ; to tread upon the ground, where heroes and fages have been nurfed, or have 
refided j to behold with penfive regret, the decay of ancient families ; to trace and to 
obferve the rife and fall of cities, are intelleflual exertions, that furely may delight the 
mod cultivated minds. 

It was very long before our anceftors became acquainted with the face of their own 
country. The monks to whom literature was confined, immured within their own 
gloomy walls, knew nothing of the geography of their country ; and of thofe parts of 
knowledge, with which they were acquainted, they felt the importance too much in 
fwaying the bulk of mankind, to difperfe them beyond the limits of their dark monaf- 
teries. This immoderate darknefs being difpelled, and the great invention of printing 
being difcovered, the bright rays of genius foon fpread themfelves over the world, illu¬ 
minated every fcience and circulated every noble improvement of the mind. 

The firft who undertook to make himfelf acquainted with the fubject we are now engaged 
in, and to difplay it to others, was Leland, who led by his own enthuiiaftic genius for our 
antiquides, traverfed in fearch of knowledge, under the patronage of Henry VIII. every 
part of the kingdom ; traced rivers, vifited and defcribed towns, feats, and churches; 
and refcued from impending deftruflion, as many of the innumerable hiitorical papers 
and records, that were difperfed carelefsly every where, by the diffolution of religious 
houfes), as the diligence of one man could, by extrafling and tranfcribing, effefl. His 
accuracy and his lively fancy have preferved, in his itinerary and his other works, many 
pleafing pittures of the ftate of buildings, &c. of thofe times, and many delightful me¬ 
morials of families, that but for him had been buried in the womb of time. I know 
not a more entertaining as well as ufeful work, than his itinerary. But alas! this great 
man’s defigns were greater than all his efforts were able to execute. He loft his fenfes 
before he died $ he was buried amidlt the devaftations, his great labours were intended 
to preferve. 

Camden was the next bright genius that rofe to forward that great work his prede- 
ceffor had begun, ** to rettore antiquity to Britain, and Britain to antiquity.” His in¬ 
nate abilities, and propenfities to purfuits of this kind, while he was at the univerlity, 
foon made him mafter of every latent particle that might be ufeful to himfelf, and to the 
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world. Ten years were devoted to his refearches for his Britannia, which he rrft pub- 
liflied foon after the age of thirty ; and which is fuch a lading memorial ol his fervices, 
as will not perifh but with the Lnglifli language. 

The imitators of thefe two luminaries of topography, have been too numerous to come 
within the compafs of this prefatory difcuflion. I will onlyobferve that the endeavours 
of other nations, in illultrating matters of antiquity and geography would fall very fliort 
in comparifon with our own. Where fhall we find, beyond the limits of our own 
kingdom, a Plott, a Gibfon, or a Gough? The latter of whom is now happily employed, 
amidft his other able performances, in preparing a new edition of the Britannia, foon to 
be given to the world. 

To walk humbly in the paths of fuch great men, and to gather flowers which they 
havehaftily or inadvertently let fall, with thofe, which have fprung up beneath the nur¬ 
turing hand of later times, can furely be called no mean or uninterefiing employ¬ 
ment. 

Tours of this kind, though but moderately written, if taken through a confiderable 
trad of counytr, mud contain fuflicient matter of infltrudion and amufement, to exer- 
cife the powers of the mind, by the mod pleafing exertions, and add fomething to that 
employment, which makes time glide fmoothly, if not rapidly, down the vale that leads 
to eternity. 

It is a melancholy reflexion, and a bad compliment to the tafte of the age, to fuppofe 
that fubjedsof tins kind fliould be negleded, or call afideas unworthy tralh, while the 
hackneyed novel, whole greater infipidity is its only diilindion, from the production of 
the preceding day; or the infidious tale of ribaldry and calumny, whofe only fupport is 
its bafenefs and effrontery, arreft the attention of the multitude, and find encouragement 
and reward. 

To accommodate thofe readers, whofe tafte cannot relifli the unadorned narration of 
hiftory, the following pages are occafionally interfperfed with digreflions of fancy, and 
defcriptions of the mufe, but plain fads and common occurrences are faithfully and 
limply minuted as they were obferved. 

If novelty has any charms in the compofition of a Tour, the courfe this has taken 
may without vanity or felf-importance, claim fome degree of merit. Numerous have 
been the defcriptions of the North of England and Scotland, while the Weftern beauties 
of this Ifle lie almoft unnoticed, at leaft in any regular and extenfive route. And 
though they cannot boat! the fame fublime features of lake and rock, yet they difplay 
an infinite variety of other objeds, with no fmall fhare of the romantic and beau¬ 
tiful. 

The vifitor is here delighted, though perhaps he may not be fo much furprized, 
while he obtains an accurate and diftind knowledge of the fertility of his country and 
the opulence and refources of its people. 

Thefe were the reafons that determined us in Auguft, 1788, to fix upon a Tour 
through the Weft of England. The fummer had been dry and backward, but the rains 
had at length fallen, and produced an abundance, and a verdure on the face of the 
country, that added to our hopes of pleaiure. We were fome days in deliberation about 
the ex ad courfe we fhould purfue, during which time we took the opportunity of vi- 
fiting feveral places in the environs of London. But before we proceed it may not be 
improper to make a few obfervations and r^fledions, on this great centre of the king¬ 
dom, from whence all our tracks diverge, like the rays which are darted from the prime 
orb of the planetary fyftem, to give life and light to the moll diltant and inferior 
parts. 
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If cathedrals and churches are the objects of our researches, where lhal! we find them 
more numerous and magnificent? nor can there be a moment s doubt of the Jupeiioiity 
of every other public edifice. Do we want to examine the nature of hofpitals and other 
charitable inftitutions ? No city in the univerfe can (hew the like number of private and 
public charities. Are we delighted with the bufy fcenes of trade and traffic ? where 
{hall we find them on a larger fcale than on the banks of Thames 1 —No eye can well 
view a greater quantity.of {hipping, than this noble river exhibits, and in the wonder* 
ful architecture of bridges it (lands unrivalled. Many of thefe principal features it is 
true we view every day in the common intercourfe with I.ondon, and are contented 
with the curfory manner in which we fee them ; we have alfo various books to refer to, 
for particular accounts ; but the former ought not to be the prevailing argument of ge¬ 
neral ignorance, nor the latter fufficient to fatisfy, without perfonal inl'pection, the mind 

of the curious. . . . . „ 

It would be foreign to my prefent purpofe to enter into the minutiae of this valt city. 

But a few further remarks upon its progreffive (late may not be improper. If we com¬ 
pare its prefent appearance w'ith that in Queen Elizabeth s time, the difference is al molt 
incredible. By calling my eye over a map of London in 1558, annexed to the firfl vo¬ 
lume of Oueen Elizabeth’s progress, I obtained the following account. 

The greater part from Temple-bar was quite in the country, except a few houfes and 
gardens of the nobility on the banks of the Thames. Covent-garden was literally a gar¬ 
den. with only a row of houfes along the Strand to Charing-crofs. Holborn and St. 
Giles’s were far in the country, and only exhibited a few fcattered houfes and walls. 

In the fame manner we may trace all the weft end of the town, but with lefsprofpect 
of ever being raifed to that magnificence and excellence we now fee it. The rapidity 
with which this vicinity has been built, is fufficiently deferibed in that anecdote of Lord 
Burlington, thus told by Mr. Walpole in his anecdotes of painting,* “ that Lord Bur- 
lington being afked why he built his houfe in Piccadilly fo far out of town ? replied, 
becaufe he was determined to have no building beyond him.” Little more than half a 
century has fo inclofed Burlington houfe with new flreets, that it is now in the heart of 

that part of London. , . 

The city on the ealt and north fides was formerly much circumfcribed to what it is 
at prefent. The tower flood quite feparate like a well guarded place with fofs and walls, 
in the country. Wliite-chapel had but few buildings. Spital-fields exhibited nothing 
but trees and hedge rows. Biffiop-gate flreet was more confiderable. London biidge 
was then the only paflfage of that kind over the Thames. What noble fabricks have 
fince been raifed, the admiring paflenger beholds with aflonifliment. 

The villages that every way furround London partake greatly of its influence, and 
the yearly increase of buildings of every defeription is mod wonderful. The gaudy villas 
and gingerbread manfions of the citizens, to which they fly to enjoy the fweets of each 
weekly labour, and a few frefli hours of a more wholefome air, than w hat is impregnated 
with their mercantile effluvia ; thefe retreats of comfort are too numerous to have a place 
in this prefent account. But we •will not pafs overall the more magnificent fabricks, &c. 
which prefent themfelvesin many charming fituations, during feveral of our morning ex- 
curfions. Indeed the environs of London might be made a tour of fome time, and af¬ 
ford infinite variety and information to a thinking obferver. We travel to admire and 
give accounts of other buildings, manufactures, and public places, without being able to 
deferibe the wonderful variety in and around this metropolis. But this is the common 
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error of mankind, and the rock on which molt travellers fplit: we feek for diftant ob¬ 
jects of admiration, while perhaps the mofl: pleafing ones, that daily lie before us, re¬ 
main unnoticed; we vifit foreign countries for improvement while we are ignorant of 
our own. 

To enjoy a pleafant and tranquil ride, we firfl: took the Edgware road towards the 
north, which prefents us with a profpeft of eight miles of fertile pafture, well fringed 
with wood and uninterrupted by l'uperfluous buildings until we approach this fmall mar¬ 
ket town. Near this is Canons, the object of our excurfion, which (lands, I believe, 
in the pariflr or hamlet of Stanmore parva, as Whitchurch chapel certainly does, which 
is a chapelry to Stanmore magna. Cannons was formerly the feat of the Lakes, a fa¬ 
mily no doubt of fome continuance and refpettability here, as they had allied themfelves 
to the honourable family of Gerrard, of Harrow on the Hill, who had matched with the 
mod noble and illudrious race of Seymour. The Hon. James Brydges, by marriage 
with Mary, only furviving daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of this place in 1697, obtained 
poffefiion of it, and afterwards fucceeding to the Barony of Chandos, and being railed 
to the title of Duke, he built here one of the mod magnificent palaces in the kingdom, 
and furnifhed it at an immenfe expence in the mod fuperb manner. “ The infide, (we 
are told,) was of exquifite workmanfhip. The (lucco and gilding were done by the 
famous Pargotti. . The great hall was painted by Bellucci; the pillars were of marble ; 
the flair, cafe was extremely fine ; and the (teps were a}fo of marble, every dep being 
of one whole piece, about 22 feet in length. The avenue was fpacious and majeftic; 
and as it gave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, in one, the didance not 
admitting you to fee the angle, which was in the centre; fo you were induced to think 
the front of the houfe almod twice as large as it was,’ 1 &c. 

The chapel before-mentioned called Whitchurch ( which is dill remaining as a church 
to the neighbouring hamlet) is a “ Angularity both in its building and the beauty of its 
ornaments. The Duke at one time maintained there a full choir, and had the worfliip per¬ 
formed with the belt mufic after the manner of the chapel royal.” It cannot indeed 
be denied that this nobleman was fuperb and magnificent in his manner of living even 
to a fault, but it proceeded from the overflowings of & generous and munificent heart, 
he was the patron of literature, and the arts, lie purchafed, and in this place preferved 
Sir James Ware’s valuable collection of MSS, which belonged to the Earl of Cdaren- 
don, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Calumny fays, that much of the fortune he 
expended in this magnificent mode of living, he had gotten by his place of paymafter 
of the forces during the reign of Queen Anne. It is probable there may be fome foun¬ 
dation for this. For certain it is that his father fucceeded collaterally to the ancient 
barony of his family, without the eflate that had formerly been annexed to it, at the 
time that he and the immediate anceftors of his branch, were living as country gentle¬ 
men (with only the title of Baronet) in their fequedered caftle upon the banks of the 
Wye, in Herefordlhire. His paternal inheritance therefore, could hardly l’upply him 
with much of the immenfe furris that he fquandered. 

It is with indignation that I mention, that Pope, notwithflanding the Duke’s general 
munificence and encouragement to literature, nay more, notwithstanding his particular 
hofpitality, patronage, and even a prefent of ioool. to him, could mean nobody elfe than 
the Duke in his dei'cription of Timon, and no other place than this in that of Timon’s 
Villa—-The reproach which this unwarrantable attack brought upon Pope, made him 
try every means to evade it; but in vain ; the picture was' too clear to be miftaken; 
after various and fruitlefs diflimulations, he at length fought by an exculpatory letter, 
toafluage the anger of the Duke: who handfomely forgave what he could not forger, 
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in an anfwer written with great magnanimity to this effeft, “ That to have ridiculed his 
tafte or his buildings had been an indifferent aftion in another man, but that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal kindneis that had been exchanged between them, it had been lefs 
eafily excufed.” 

i lhall here take the liberty of tranfcribing the paflage, though long, not only becaufe 
it has a peculiar relation to this place, but becaufe we mult all (if we can forget for a mo¬ 
ment the ingratitude of Pope) much admire it, as one of the moft highly finilhed, and 
bed paffages in his works. # 

At Timon’s villa let us pafs a day*. 

Where all cry out, “ what films are thrown away l M 
So proud, fo grand; of that (lupendous air, 

Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatnefs, with Timon, dwells in fuch a draught. 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compafs this, his building is a town. 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down ; 

Who but mud laugh, the mailer when he fees, 

A puny infed, fhivering at a breeze ? 

Lo, what huge heaps of littlenefs around ! 

. The whole, a labour’d quarry aboveground ; 

Two Cupids fquirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the keennefs of the northern wind. 

His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every fide you look, behold the wall! 

No pleafing intricacies intervene ; 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform juft reflefls the other. 

The fuffering eye, inverted nature fees. 

Trees cut to ftatues, ftatues thick as trees ; 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d ; 

And there a fummer-houfe that knows no fliade ; 

Here Amphitrite fails thro’ myrtle bowers; 

There gladiators fight, or die in flowers ; 

Unwatcr’d fee the drooping fea-horfe mourn, 

And fwallows rooft in Nilus’ dully urn. 

My lord advances with majeftic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleafure to be feen : 

But foft-by regular approach—not yet,— 

Firft thro’ the length of yon hot terrace fvveat; 

And when up ten lleep Hopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs, 

Jull at his lludy door he’ll blefs your eyes. 

His Rudy ! with what authors is it llor’d ? 

In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil has bound. 

Lo, fome are vellum, and the reft as good 
For all his lordlhip knows, but they are wood. 

For Locke or Milton, ’tis in vain to look, 

Thefe Ihelves admit not any modern book. 

And now the chapel’s fiivcr bell you hear. 

That fummonsyou to all the pride of prayer ; 

Light quirks of mufic, broken and uneven. 

Make the foul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

On painted cielings you devoutly ftare, 

Where fprawl the faints of Verrio or Laguerre; 

Or gilded clouds in fair expanfion lie, 

And bring all Paradife before your eye. 

• Fourth of his Moral Epiftles, verfe 99.—It was fir ft publilhed I believe as a feparate poem, 1731. 
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To reft, the cu Alton and foft dean invite, 

Who never mentions he’ll to ears polite. 

13 utharkl the chiming clocks to dinner call J 
A hundred footfteps ferape the marble hall: 

The rich buffet well colour'd serpents grace, 

And gaping Tritons fpew to waflt your face. 

Is this a dinner ? this a genial room ? 

No, 'tis a temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A folemn facrifice perform’d in ftate, 

You drink by meafure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each flying courfe, you’d fwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each a a the trembling falvers ring, 

Prom foup to fweet wine, and God blcfs the king. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz'd in ftate, 

And complaifantly help'd to all l hate, 

Treated, carcfs'd,and tir'd, I take my leave, 

Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curfe fuch lavifh coft, and little (kill. 

And fwear no day was ever pad fo ill. 

Yet hence the poor arc cloath'd, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 

The labourer bears ; what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity fupplies 
Another age (hall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the (lope, ar.d nod on the parterre, v 
Deep harvell bury all his pride has plann’d, 

And laughing Ceres reaffume the land. 


Pope’s Ill-natured prophecy was alas ! too foon fulfilled. 1 he Duke died* Auguft 
nth 174 1, and “ this large and coftly palace by a fate as tranfient as its owner’s” was 
levelled with the ground by public auftion 1747, “and as if” (fays Mr. Walpole,) 
« i n mockery of (ublunary grandeur, the feite and materials were purchafed by Hallet 

the cabinet-maker.” 

I have heard that by the fale of the materials of the houfe, he not only repaid him¬ 
felf the purchafe-money of the whole eftate, but built the prefent villa. But this ill-fated 
place has fince been fubject to a yet greater degradation, fit has been fold to O’Kelly, 
the famous champion of the turf, and fince his death, is hill occupied by his family-^ 
Part of the grand avenue is yet remaining and the ground around it has now fome traces 
of a fine park. The chapel at Whitchurch hill continues the burial place of the Chan- 

More northward and nearer London, are feen two beautiful hills, Hamphead and 
Highgate, which for fituation, air and profpect are juftly admired. From Hampftead- 
heath the circular view is beautiful and extenfive, commanding much of the country to¬ 
wards Northampton, and far into the county of Etfex eahward. Over the wide extend- 


* Hi, widow died at Shaw Hail by Newbury, in Berks, (fince the feat of Sir Jofeph Andrews). His fon 
"Henry Duke of Chandos, refided at Biddlefden, in Hants, where he died 1771—and his foa James, thepre- 
fent Duke, has his principal teat at Avington, Hants. . _ . tt 

+ Mr. Hallet, the grandfon, who fold Cannons, has realized in 1787* a lar g e . clUte in Eerkfture-He 
has bought the Dunch eftate and manfion (of which, being old, he means to retain only pair as a fpoHtng 
box) at WitUnlram ; an eftate that had been for more than two centuries in that ancient and rclpectable 
family* Jfe has alfo bought the feat and eftate at Faningdon, of Mr. Fye, the Mo m i for Berkfhire, 
whole family alfo has poffeffed theie, for more than 200 years. Thus ancient families necome extin& or 
fill to decay. And trade and the fluctuation of human aftairs have at one moment thrown into the hands 
of one man, a property which fupported two families in refpe£abiiity at the head of their -country for a long 
and important period of our hiitory. 
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; n o city, the eye is carried with a pleafmg fight of Black-heath; Shoot er’s-hill, 
into Kent. South-eaft, the oppofite beauties of Suffex-hills, and the richly crowded 
Richmond are very ftriking; and to the welt, the majeltic caltle of Windfor rifes unin- 

tC1 The weateft adjacent beauties of this delightful village are Caen Wood, the noble feat 
of Karl Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, the elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The 
former, befides containing feveral excellent apartments, which do credit to the tafle of 
Mr. Adam, the architeft, and his noble employer, has round it the advantages of nature- 
heightened by every improvement of art and judgment. The Hoping lawns, and verdant 
fwells furrounded by waving groups of rich foliage, captivate every beholder. A Tweeter 
jpot could not be well contrived, for the retirement and indulgence of that body, and 
that mind, fatigued with the drudgery and employments of the law. And how much 
mull its vicinity to the feat of his judicial exertions have increafed its value l Our approach 
to the back front was by a narrow road at the bottom of Highgate-hill, which brought 
usamidft inclofures as lequeftered as pofiible, to the gate of the grounds in the bottom y 
here are two or three unaffefted pieces of water, which add greatly to the ruralnefs ot 
the fcene, and from hence we enjoyed a full view of the houfe, embofomed in woods, and 
fancied ourl'elves as much hid in country retirement, as if we had been far diftant from 

We next made an excurfion through the eall pail of Middlefex to fee Wanfted-houfe,, 
fituated on the edge of Elfex and Epping forefts. 

Ifeldon, commonlpcalled I fling ton, through which we now palled, was formerly ef- 
teemed fo pleafantlyTeated, that in 1581 Queen Eliz. on an evening rode out that way to-- 
take the air j* where, near the town, (lie was invironed with a number of beggars, 
which gave the Queen much dilturbance. Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her foot¬ 
men, came in all hafte to the Lord Mayor, and afterwards to Fleetwood the recorder, 
and told them of it. The fame night the recorder fent out warrants into thofe quar¬ 
ters, and into Weftminfter, and the Dutchy, and in the morning he went abroad himfelf, 
and took that day feventy-four rogues, whereof fome were blind, and yet great ufurers, 
and very rich. They were fent to Bridewell and punilhed.f 

This road is one continued fcene of ftreets and villages, that furround the populous 
town of Hackney, where opulence is largely difplayed in many elegant villas, which 
every where befpangle the neighbourhood, till their luftre becomes eclipfed by our ap¬ 
proach to this magnificent feat and lordfhip called Wanllead-houfe, and park, which de- 
ierves particular notice, both as to its ancient and prefent ftate. It belonged by grant 
from Edward VI. 1549, to Robert Lord Rich, then Lord Chancellor, from which poll 
he retired, 5. Edward VI. and died 1566. 

Queen Elizabeth vifited this place in one of her progrefies, 14th July, 1561. It was 
in thofe days the eftate of Robert Earl of Leicefter, that Queen’s favourite, who built 
very much upon it. After his death it came to the crown, and King James 1 ft, gave it 
to Sir Henry Mildmay, fon of Sir Walter Mildmay, when lie married the daughter of Sir 
Leonard Holiday, Knight, Alderman of London, who fettled it upon his lady y but Sir 
Henry afting as one of the judges againft King Charles ift, forfeited all his eftate by 
that notorious aft of treafon ; upon which this feat and manor was granted away from 
his heirs, and fold to Sir Jofiah Child, a merchant of London, who built the prefent 


• Of an old building in this town, which is ftill called Queen Elizabeth’s lodge, a reprefcntation is 
given, with two views of Canonbury-houfe in the fame neighbourhood, in Queen Elizabeth’s progrcfles,. 
vol. 2. p. 200. 

+ Strype’o purvey of London, vol. 2d. b. 4. p. 61. 
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•«noble fabric, and was grandfather to the late Lord Tilney, whole nephew. Sir James 
JLong, is now in pofleffion of it. 

Having entered the iron gates into the park, which feems a fmall inclofure of the 
treat forefl, the road winds circularly on each fide a very large bafon of water, in a 
iliade of beautiful elms; this perhaps may be thought too formal for modern tafte, but 
the mind is too much engaged in contemplating the grandeur of this noble palace in 
front, to be difpleafed with any trifling defects. As you draw near, its beauties become 
more diftinCt, and the flile of architecture more ftriking ; the whole is of Portland 
Hone, and is efteemed, with jullice, one of the molt beautiful and magnificent private 
houfes in Europe. 

The entrance to this principal front, is by a fine flight of fteps on each fide, and grand 
portico of eight Corinthian pillars, fupporting a rich pediment, in which are the Tilney 
anns finely fculptured. 'There are twenty windows on a floor, which convey an idea of 
great length, but the whole feems fo truly proportioned, well elevated, and light, that it 
isimpoflible to view it without admiration; Mr. Colin Campbell was the architect, who, 
by the execution of this noble ItruCture, has given hints to fucceeding artilts, but has 
never been rivalled by any imitations. 

We now went to examine the interior decorations, which are faid to poflefs all the 
elegance and fplendor of their time, and thought ourfelves very fortunate to gain ad¬ 
mittance, as Saturday is the only part of the week on which it is lhewn. The hall is 
very magnificent, itsdimenfions 53 feet by 45 and 40. The walls are ornamented by 
three fine hiftorical paintings; Coriolanus and his mother; Porfenna; and Pompey 
taking leave of his family ; all by Cafiali. The ceiling is richly gilt and painted by 
Kent. To give further grandeur to this room, there are two large ftatues from the 
ruins of Herculaneum ; one a very valuable reprefentation of Livia, the wife of king 
Agrippa, the drapery of which is greatly admired ; the other is Domitian. 

On each fide of this grand entrance are feveral fntall fuites of rooms adorned with 
good pictures, and fome hiftorical tapeftry; the principal, are St. Francis and a holy 
family, by Guido: a Virgin Mary, and Herod's daughter holding the head of St.’ 
John, by Titian (fuppofed) ; a very beautiful fmall painting of the Virgin, our Saviour, 
and St. John, by Raphael. Two admirable fruit pieces, &c. and an excellent Cupid, 
by Corregio. The pencil of Kent has alfo adorned feveral of thefe ceilings. But the 
gallery or ball-room, which occupies one end of the houfe, is fuperlatively magnificent, 
its dimenfions are 75 by 27, and proportionably high. The furniture, &c. is richly 
gilt and etnbofled; the tapeftry, ftory of Telemachus, inimitable; over the chimney is 
an admirable painting of Portia, the wife of Brutus, by Schalken, who has given the 
fineft efie <51 of light from a lamp, I ever faw. The habitable apartments on the back 
front are the belt and largeft ; the principal of which are the anti-chamber, 40 feet by 
27, hung with excellent tapeftry ; the faloon, 30 feet fquare, richly gilt and embofled*; 
and the beft dining-room 40 feet by 27, with hiftorical paintings by Caflali. The views 
from fome of thefe apartments are very extenfive and beautiful; and where fplendor 
and Ihow are fuch principal objects, one feldom meets with fo excellent a combination 
of magnificence and convenience. The gardens and pleafure grounds are very extenfive 
and beautiful, delightfully {haded, and adorned with water; near which the Iat<#Lorcl 
iormed a moft curious grotto, the mere workmanftiip of which, exclufive of the vmr va¬ 
luable materials, coll 2000/. At the entrance is a fplendid artificial anti-room, which 
leads to the principal obje£l of our enquiries, large enough to entertain a company of 
20, and judicioufly adorned with every variety of (hells, foffils, petrifactions, &c. not 
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only to attract the notice of vifitors in general, but the admiration of naturalifts and* 
virtuofos. 

To the fouth-eaft of London acrofs the Thames, we find an agreeable ride in the 
vicinity of Blackheath. Greenwich-park and hofpital are greatly to be admired : the 
one for its beautiful extenfive views, which have invited to a refidence feveral crowned 
heads; the other for its coftly edifice and laudable inftitution. 

Greenwich, commonly dillinguiihed by the name of Eaft Greenwich, is fituated on 
the margin of the Thames, and was called in Saxon, Grena.vie, fignifying the Green- 
town or dwelling. The royal hofpital ftands partly on the ground where once flood the 
royal palace, in which Mary and Elizabeth, the two queens, were born; and here 
Kino- Edward the VI. died. This palace was built by Humphry, duke of Gloucefler, 
brother to King Henry V. and by a grant front his nephew, Henry VI. he was em¬ 
powered to erc£t a cattle and inclofe a park. The tower of this cattle, which was 
placed on the higheft part of the park, was finiflied by Henry VIII. but is now quite 
deftroyed ; an obfervatory was erected on this fpot by King Charles II. for the ul'e of 
an attronomer royal, and from one of thofe celebrated characters, Flamftead, it took 
its prefent name of Flamftead-houfe; King Charles II. alfo began the prefent fuperb 
hofpital, and finiflied one wing for 36,0co/. King William III. built the other wing; 
Queen Anne and King George I. continued the work, and King George II. finiflied 
this noble defign. 

The following anecdote, as queen Elizabeth was fetting off in her progrefs into 
Eflex, 1 <579, is recorded by Stow, and is a ttrik-ing inttance of her courage. The 
17th of July, the queen’s majetty being on the river Thames, between her highnefs’s 
manor of Greenwich and Deptford, in her private barge, accompanied with the 
French ambaffador, the earl of Lincoln, &c. with whom flie entered into difeourfe 
about weighty affairs; it chanced that one Thomas Appletree and fome others, being 
in a boat rowing up and down the fame part of the river, he had a caliver or harque- 
buze, with which he had difeharged bullets, three or four times at random very rafhly, 
and by great misfortune fhot one of the watermen, labouring with his oar, (within fix 
feet of her highnefs) clean through both his arms ; the blow was fo great and grievous, 
that it moved him from his feat, and forced him to cry out piteoufly, faying he was 
flain through the body. The man bleeding abundantly, the queen’s majetty fhewed 
fuch noble courage as is mod wonderful to be heard and fpoken of; fhe never battled 
thereat, but bid him be of good cheer, and faid, he fliould want nothing that might be 
for his eafe, See. See For which faft, the faid Thomas being apprehended and con¬ 
demned to death, was, on the 21ft of July, brought to the water-fide, where was a 
gibbet fet up, direrfly placed between Deptford and Greenwich ; and when the hang¬ 
man had put a rope about his neck, he was by the queen’s inoft gracious pardon, deli¬ 
vered from execution. 

Not far from hence, the late Sir Gregory Page, baronet, (whofe father was a brewer 
at Greenwich, - ) built a mott coflly and fuperb manfion, one of the largeft private feats 
in England, which at his death, 1775, was bequeathed, with a large eltate, to his 
nephew Sir Gregory Turner, of Ambrofeden, in Oxfordfliire, who has refided but 
little here; and finding, I imagine, fo noble a place in the vicinity of town, rather an 
incumbrance than a convenience, all the furniture and inftde decorations, but the bare 
ftone walls, were fold by public auction, and nothing but thelhell ttiil remains. Thus 
are the nobleft fabricks of men deftroyed by the caprice or neceifities of their pofterity. 
Could they but unfold the dark volume of events, what mortification mutt they feel to 

think 
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think that their labours are fo foon demolilhed, their coftly palaces laid low, ani their 
glories buried in oblivion. 

Near this is a charming fituation much frequented, where the archers uledto perforin 
their exercifes upon particular occafions, and frequently in the prefence of fovereigns: 

whence it took its name of Shooter’s-hill. 

We now proceeded on our tour, Auguft a6th, through the remaining part of Middle- 
fex more familiarly known by the name of the Uxbridge road. On our left, for fome 
time we have a view of Hyde-park and Kenfington-gardens; the former, remarkable 
for its noble (beet of water, the Serpentine river, and other pleafing charms ; the latter, 
for their beautiful walks, and ornaments defi'gned by Oueen Mary, and improved and 
greatlv enlarged by Queen Anne and Caroline. The palace was originally an old 
manlion of the earloT Nottingham, bought and enlarged by King William, but of late 
years little honoured with a royal refidence. Farther on, we view the back of Holland- 
houfe, built by Sir Walter Cope, mailer of the court of wards, in the reign of James I. 
whofe’ daughter and heir, Ifabcl, by the interefl of the court, carried it in marriage to 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland. It atprefent belongs to Henry Fox, who takes his title 
of baron from thence. It is beautifully fituated on an eminence; the ground, which is 
of a fine verdure, falls in gentle declivities; and the trees are grouped with a pleafing 

The next remarkable objett is the noble ftructure of Gunnerfbury-houfe, which was 
built bv Inigo Jones, and was the feat of Sir John Maynard Knight, one of the com- 
miflioners of the great feal in the reign of William III. It afterwards belonged to Mr. 
Furnefe and was bought by the late Princefs Amelia of his executors, and fince her 
death fold by public audion. It is fituated between Adon and the great weftern road, 
with the principal front to the latter. Though the external part (hews fome of the bold • 
and fimple graces of that great mailer, yet the apartments are by no means adequate to • 
this idea. The hall and faloon are the moll magnificent rooms ; the latter, a double 
cube of "25 feet, and fuperbly furnifhed. The reft are very inferior ; not fufficiently 
large, nor well adapted for a place of ftate, nor convenient enough for private com¬ 
forts.’ From the portico, which is grand and elevated, but too large, engrafting moll 
of the front, the profpecl is beautiful, and the adjacent grounds, are well adorned and 

modernized. . . 

Betwixt this and the neatly formed village ot Laling, is another noble houfe belong¬ 
ing to the duke of Argyle, but the fituation is too flat, and the whole too much con¬ 
cealed to attra£l much notice. 

About two miles farther we deviated a final! diftance to the left, to fee the magnificent 
ftru&ure of Olterley-houfe, built in a park by Sir Thomas Grelham. Though Sir 
Thomas had purchafed very large eftates in feveral counties of England, yet he thought 
a country feat near London, to which he might retire from bufmefs, and the hurry of 
the city, as often as he pleafed, would be very convenient. With this view he bought 
this place, and here he built a very large and fplendid feat, at which he fumptuoufly 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, about 1577. Her majefty found fault with the court of 
this houfe, as too great, affirming that it would appear more haudfome if divided with 
a wall in the middle ; upon which Sir Thomas, in the night time fends for workmen 
to London, (money commands all things) who fo fpeedily and filently apply their 
bufinefs, that the next morning di[covered the court double, which was only Angle the 
night before. It is queftionable whether the queen next day was more contented with 
the conformity to her fancy, or more pleated with the furprize and iudden performance 
thereof; whilft her courtieri difported theml'elves with their feveral expreflions; fome 

avowing 
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avowing it was no wonder he could fo foon “ change a building,” who could “ build 
a change;” others (refle&ing upon fome known differences in this knight’s family) 
aflilined that a houfe is eafier divided than united.* This feat is thus defcribed by 
Nordeji: “ Ofterley, or OyHerley, the houfe now of the ladie Grefiiam’s ; a faire and 
lately building of bricke, ere£led by Sir Thomas Grelham, knt. citizen and merchant- 
adventurer of London, and fmiflied about 1577. It ftandeth in a parke by him alfo 
impaled, well wooded, and garniflied with nvanie faire ponds, which afforded not only 
filhe and fowle, as fwanes and other water fowle, but alfo great ufe for milles, as paper- 
j,lilies, oyle-milles, and corne-milles, all which are now decayed (a corne-mille ex¬ 
cepted.) In the fame parke was a very faire heronrie, for the increafe and prefervation 
whereof, fundry allurements were devifed and fet up, fallen to mine.” “ Sir Thomas 
was lb good a manager, that he knew how to make the bell ufe of his pleafures, and 
even to render them profitable, as appears by the mills ereded by him in this park. 
But no fooner was he gone, than this fine feat began to fall to decay, which lias palled 
through feveral handsf, fince his time, and is now in the poffeffion of Sir Francis 
Child, alderman of London, and member of Middlefex. ” Thus far have we its former 

Hate,’from Ward’s life of Grefham, p. 17. 

Let us now view its prefent condition in the poffeuion of Mrs, Child, widow or Mr. 
Child, an eminent banker in London, defcended from Sir Francis. The park is near 
five miles round, well watered and planted, but too much upon a fiat ; deer are pretty 
numerous, and on one lide is a moll elegant menagerie, with a choice and laige col- 
ledion of birds. The houfe Hands nearly in the centre, is built in the form of an half 
H, with an immenfe portico in front, through which you enter, by Heps, to the court 
leading to the hall. This room is the grand entrance, it meafures 63 feet long, and is 
otherwife proportionable ; the apartments are mollly large and convenient, and made 
elegant by the tafte of Mr. Adam, the architett, and Zucchi, the painter, who was firfi 
employed here on his arrival into England ; he has fince diftributed the graces of his 
pencil in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the noble houfe of Mr. Lafcelles, 
at Harewood, in Yorklhire. The collection of paintings here are the admiration of moll 
vifitors, and contain fome of the finell ftrokes of many excellent mailers. On the 
ceilincr’ 0 f the Hair-cafe, is the apotheofis of William, prince of Orange, who was 
affaflinated at Delft, by Ballages Gerrard, 1584; painted by Rubens. The breakfaH- 
room, good common fize, unadorned, except by fome tolerable pictures. The library 
is very handfome, 33 feet by 25. Dining-room is 36 by 24; here the exertions oi 
Zucchi, &c. are beautifully confpicuous. The gallery is one of the noblefi private 
rooms I ever f.w. Its dimenfions, 136 feet by 27, and. elegantly furnilhed, but more 
particularly with thole enchanting fubje&s of contemplation, which ufually adorn fuch 
noble walls ; amongH which I had time to remark, with the afliHance of a catalogue, 
two full fized pieces, at the extremities of the room, of Charles I. on horfeback, with 
the duke de Pernon holding his helmet, by Vandyke; the other, ViUiers, duke of 
Buckingham, by Rubens. A charming laadfcape of gipfies drefling their dinner, by 
Salvator Rofa; morning and evening, which difplay all that rich and foft colouring of 
their admirable painter, Claud Lorrain; alfo two others of the fame fize, with the 
Angel and Tobit; Apollo and the Sybil, by S. Rofa ; two more fine landfcapes, by 
Gaipar Pouffm ; Lord Strafford, by Vandyke ; Cain killing Abel, by Late ; Jonas and 
the Whale, S. Rofa; Confiantine’sarch, with figures and cattle, by Viviano and 

* Fuller’d Worthies, Middlefex, 177. 

■f This was the feat of the famous Parliament-General, Sir William \v aller. 
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Bombaccio; the lights and (hades on the building are very cleat* and beautiful. The 
drawing room anfwe'rs to the dining-parlour in fize; here are two pieces, Jacob and 
Rachael, and Samuel anointing David, by Titian; Vandyke’s head, by hitnfelf, 
thought to be an original. Beyond this are three fquare rooms, called the French, 
Englifh, and Italian; the fird diftinguifhed by mod exquifite tapeflry, of the riched 
French manufacture, interfperfed with feveral of Mr. Child’s favourite birds; the 
fecond by a magnificent date-bed and furniture; the Taft by curious Italian paper. The 
views from the feveral windows are piCturefque, and from Mrs. Child’s elegant 
dreffing-room, the profpeCl towards TIampftead is very fine. 

From hence to Uxbridge the country is very flat and unpleafant, nothing but the 
didant view of Harrow on the hill to attraCl the eye, which is an agreeable object for 
many miles; thofe however who are fond of the bufinefs of agriculture, may (hakeoff 
the general dulnefs by an attention to the nature and improvement of the foil, which is 
peculiarly rich. Helton parilh, adjoining to Ofterley, is deferibed by Norden, (p. 15.) 
as “ a mod fertile place of wheate, yet not fo much to be commended for the quantitie 
as the qualitie ; for the wheat is mod pure, accompted the pured in many (hires ; and 
therefore Queen Elizabeth hath the mod part of her provifion from that place for 
manchet for her highnefs’s diet, as is reported.” 

In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found two kinds of foil: one very heavy, and 
the other light turnip-land. The former they ufe chiefly for wheat and beans; but 
fowthemina courfe peculiar to themfelves; they fallow for wheat, and after that fow 
beans; whereas in land drong enough to yield thofe crops, beans (hould be the fallow, 
by means of a thorough good cleaning, and wheat fucceed them ; which is the practice 
in the riched parts of Elfex. Very few oats or barley are fown in thefe heavy traCts ; 
in the lighter ones their method is, 1. turnips; a. barley, or, 3. clover; 4. wheat; 
than which none can be better.* 

Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on the right is a white houfe, pleafingly fituated, 
and well adorned with wood, the ground falling in gentle declivities around it. It 
lately belonged to Mrs. Talbot, aunt, I believe, of Lord Talbot, but is now inhabited 
by the marchionefs of Rockingham. 

Farther on the right, before we came to Uxbridge, we left Harefield, once famous 
for the refidence of the countefs of Derby, before whom Milton’s Arcades was there 
prefented. Norden,. as cited by Mr. Warton,f thus deferibes it in his Speculum Bri 
tunnies (about 1590.) “ There Sir Edmund Anderfon, knt. lord chief juflice of the 

Common Pleas, hath a faire houfe, (landing on the edge of the hill. The river Colne 
palling neere the fame, thro’ the pleafant meddowes and fweet paflures, yealding both 
delight and profit.” I viewed this houfe (adds Mr. Warton) a few years ago, when 
it was for the mod part remaining in its original (late. Milton, when he wrote Arcades, 
was dill living with his father at Horton, near Colnbroke, in the fame neighbourhood.!. 

Uxbridge is a fmall market town. In Leland’s time it confided of one long dreet, 
built of timber. The church is only a chapel of eafe to Hillingdon, a proof it is not 
very ancient. In Camden’s time it was full of inns; thofe which it has at prefent are. 
very indifferent, particularly, when we confider its propinquity to London. It gives 
the title of earl, to lord Paget, whofe ancedors had a feat, called Drayton, in this 

• Young’s Six Weeks Tour, p. 8r, 82. 

t I" l} 13 Edition of Milton’s Juvenile Poems, p. 9 6. 

t This lady Derby afterwards married lord chancellor Egerton, for whofe fun, John earl of Bridge- 
water, Milton wrote his Comus. 
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neighbourhood. We fiopt to dine at the principal inn, the Crown, and afterwards 
entered the county of Bucks, purfumg the Oxford road about three miles. 

Far on our left hand lay Stoke Pogeis, which anciently belonged to the family of 
Pogeis, whofe heirefs in Edward Bid’s time marrying lord Molines, he in the 5th of 
that king’s reign, obtained a licence to make a caftle of his manor-houfe here. From 
him it defcended to the lords Hungerford, and from them to the Ilaftings’s, earls of 
Huntingdon. Edward Haftings, created by Queen Mary, lord Loughborough, was 
buried in the chapel here of his own ere&ion, and many others of the Molines’s, Hun- 
gerfords, and Haftings’s, were buried in the church. This manfion feetns afterwards 
to have belonged to lord chancellor Hatton. The mother of Mr. Gray, the poet, had 
a fmall houfe in this parifh, and here that incomparable genius fpent many days of the 
earlier part of his life. And the manfion before mentioned was the fcene of that beau* 
tiful poem of his, called the Long Story, which opens with the following excellent 
defcription of this, and all other feats of that age. 

In Britain’s ifle no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building (lands. 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there. 

Employed the power of Fairy hands. 

To raife the cieling’s fretted height, 

Each panne! in atchievcments cloathing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light. 

And paflages that lead to nothing. 

Full oft within the fpacious walls 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My brave Lord keeper* led the brawls. 

The fcal and maces danc’d before him. 

Hisbufhy beard, and (hoe-flrings green. 

His high-crown’d hat and fatin doublet, 

Mov’d the flout heart of England’s Queen, 

Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

Lady Cobham then refided here. I cannot help here obferving what facred ground 
we were now upon. Milton refided long at Horton in this neighbourhood before men* 
tioned. Waller lived at Beaconsfield, as we fhall prefently have occafion to notice. 
Pope long dwelt no great difiance from hence, at Binfield in Windfor Foreft, and 
.Stoke-Pogeis was much frequented by the fublime, and the pathetic Gray. I mult 
here break out in the words of one of thefe authors. 

M I feem thro’ confederated walks to rove, 

“ I hear foft mufic die along the grove, 

ft Ltd by tk< found I roam from fhade to fhadc, 

“ By godlike poets venerable made/’J 

We now left the Oxford road, and took another through an agreeable valley and 
excellent road, on our way to Amerfiiam. About five miles beyond Uxbridge,^ at a 
diftance on cur left, we pafied Bulftrode-park, the paternal feat of the duke of Port* 

* Hatton preferred by Queen Elizabeth for hie graceful perfon, and Gne dancing. 

1 Pope’s Windfor Foreft, verfe 265. 
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land. The park is extenfive, well planted, and varied with perpetual fwells and Hopes, 
though in the midft of a flat country. This had formerly been the feat of a family of 
its own name, who had been of much confideration in this county, fince the reign of 
Edward IV. of which the heirefs was mother of Sir BuKlrode Whitlocke, one of 
Cromwell’s lords, a man well known, who after the reftoration retiring to Chilton- 
park, in Wilts, lived there in great retirement, and died at that place July 28, 1675. 
This feat afterwards belonged to the infamous lord chancellor Jeffreys, by whofe at¬ 
tainder at the revolution it fell to the crown, and thence came by grant to William, 
the firfl: earl of Portland, who came over from Holland with William HI. and died here 
1709. Thence palling on through the fame agreeable valley we left Beaconsfield Hill 
further on the left, made immortal by the birth and refidence of Waller the poet, whofe 
family now continue there in opulence, and by the prefent habitation of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, at Gregories, another houfe once belonging to the Wallers. 

On our right we left Cheneys, formerly the feat of a family of that name, of very 
long continuance in this country, but afterwards the principal feat of the Ruflels, earls 
of Bedford, when they firfl: had footing in thefe parts, at the time they were railed to 
the peerage, and an immenfe eftate, of church-lands, in that harveft of fortunes, the 
diilolution of monafteries. It ftill belongs to the family (who feem never to have been 
Iquanderers) though Woburne Abbey, in Bedfordlhire, is now their chief feat. 

Amerfham is an ancient market-town, which fent members to parliament, as early as 
the reign of Edward I. Leland, in Henry VIHth’s time, calls it pretty, and fays, it then 
confided of a ftreet well built with timber, and had a market on Friday. It had be¬ 
longed to Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and on his attainder fell to the king, and in 
this writer’s time was granted to lord Rufl’el; the place cannot now boafl either of 
buildings or of populoufnefs. We flept at the Griffin, the bell houfe the place affords, 
but of indifferent accommodations. The next morning we continued up the fame de¬ 
lightful valley, and palled Shardeloes, in this parilh, the feat of Mr. Drake. This 
feat in 1431, belonged to Henry Brudenell, efq. anceftorto the carls of Cardigan, and 
duke ofMontague, &c. This, and the manor of Raans, in this parifh, they continued 
to poflefs for feveral generations, and were buried in a chapel appropriate to thefe 
manors, of Amerfham-church ■, particularly as Leland mentions, Edmund Brudenell, 
father of Sir Robert, chief juflice of the Common Pleas, 1520, and Drew Brudenell, 
his elder brother. Sir Robert being a younger brother fettled at Dean, in North- 
amptonfhire, the prefent feat of his deicendant lord Brudenell. The Drakes have been 
fettled at Shardeloes for about 150 years at leaft*. The old feat was a noble one, and 
remarkable for its fine gardens. The prefent Mr. Drake has rebuilt it in a manner 
much admired, but it does not feem to make a great figure from the road. The park 
and grounds are beautiful; the gentle fwells of rich verdure crowned with groups of 
charming foliage, and the lawn falling gradually to the water’s fide, form the moft 
picturefque aflemblage one can well conceive. The channel of this water, which is well 
formed by nature for the purpofe, only wants properly cleanfing, to make the feene 
quite compleat. The borough of Amerfliam belongs to Mr. Drake, who, and his 
elded fon, are the prelent members ; the patronage of the rectory alfo belongs to him, 
which is very valuable. I had almoft forgot to mention, that the parfonnge-houfe ap¬ 
pears advantageoufly on the hill above the town, the prefent incumbent doctor John 

• Sir William Drake, of Shardeloes, was created a baronet July 17, tfoi. The prefent family are 
collateral to him. Aru^Argt. a Wyvern Gules, fame asthofeof Alh. Co. Devon. 
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Drake, the worthy patron’s third fon. About two miles onward on our right, we 
left Chefham Boys, formerly the feat of the Cheneys, a very ancient family in this 
county, of whom William was created by Charles II. in i68;, vifcount Newhaven of 
Scotland. I think it is mentioned by lord Clarendon in his own life, that when Bennet, 
one of the famous cabal in Charles lid’s reign was to be created a peer, he was hefitating 
what title to take, having no eflates nor any ancient alliances, on the name of which to 
fix. At length he chofe the title of Cheney, as he thought it founded both pleafing and 
ancient; however, before the patent was compleated, this matter came to the ear or 
Mr. Cheney of Bucks. He polled to town, gained admittance to the peer elect, and 
remonilrated with him in very warm terms, upon his intending to allume a title with 
which he had no conneaion, at a time that another was living who was the repre- 
fentative of that name, and had fome pretenfions to obtaining the title ; at firft he was 
treated with contempt, but Mr. Bennet foon difeovered the confequence, and the fair 
claims of the perlon whom he had thus treated, and then begged his pardon, gave up 
the title, and fixed upon Harlington, the name of a fmall village where his father had 
lived in Middlefex, only leaving out the H, for the fake of a better found. 1 he 
Cheneys are now extimft. Behind Chefham is Latimers, formerly the fair feat of Sir 
Edwyn Sandys, of the Worcefierlhire family, who married the heirefs of lord Sandys 
of the Vine, in Hants; in confequence of which his defeendants lucceeded to that 
title, it being a barony in fee, dormant ever fmee about i yoo. It is now the feat of 
lord* George Caventlilh, brother to the duke of Devonlhire. 

We continued Hill in this pleafing confined valley, whofe hills are fometimes 
crowned with extenfive woods, particularly of beech. 1 ho foil abounds with chalk, 
and all this country is called Chiltem, from the Saxon word chilt. Hence we palled 
through Great MilTenden, where we faw the ruins of the abbey, (now only a farm- 
houfe), founded, as Camden fays, by the Doillies, but according to others, by the 
Miffendens, in 1293, or perhaps not till 1335. It has lately been bought by Mr. 
Oldham, the ironmonger, of Holborn. 

About three miles on the left of this we had a view of Great Hampden, the feat of the 
Hampdens, a moll ancient family, by fome laid to be Saxon, and tertainly a moll ex- 
traordinary one. In the reign of Ed ward III. they were very opulent, though their 
fortune is reported then to have received a great blow—For 

« Tring, Wing, and Tvengo did go 

For (h iking the Black Prince a blow.” 

In the lad century this family made a very confpicuous figure, whether good or bad, 
I leave for others to difeufs. They feem to have been unfortunate. 1 he patriot was 
killed by the burfting of a piftol. His grandfon put an end to his own life. His fon in 
the poll of pay mailer, gamed with the public money in the South-Sea fcheme, and loft 
no lefs than 915,000/. which fwallowed up all his ellate, except 1,100 l.pcr annum, which 
was fettled. He died S. P. His brother fueceeded, and dying, 1754, (the laft of the 
male line of his family,) bequeathed his name and ellate to the honourable Robert 
Trevor, afterwards lord Trevor, created vifcount Hampden, whofe fon, the prefent 
vifcount Hampden, was now down at this feat. 

We next palled through Wendover, a fmall mean market town, which, however, 
fends two members to parliament. Leland fpeaks of it as a pretty town in his time. 
He feems, however, to be confcious of its dirt, for he fays, “ there was a caufey made 
to pafs on, elfe it would be tedious travelling thro’ the low ftiff clay.” It confifts 
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moftly now of mean cottages, fupported by the manual induftry of lace-making, the 
principal manufacture of this county. Lord Trevor is the lord of the manor, and Earl 
Vemey chief owner. The hills here fwell into mountains, and the fmall coppices into 
large woods, inclining eallward into Bedfordlhire, and fouth-wefl to Berkfhire and Hants. 
Under thefe hills, to the right, (lands Haulton houfe, an old feat, lately belonging to the 
lad Lord I.e Defpencer, and now to his brother Sir John Dalhwood King, 
Baronet. 

We now defcended into the rich vale of Ailefbury, an extenfive champain country, 
famous for fattening cattle, and not lefs fo for line arable. Ailefbury is a confiderable 
market town, fituated on an eminence, which overlooks the furrounding flat. In the 
time of the Saxons this was a ftrong town, and a manor royal in that of William the 
Conqueror, who difpofed of fome of the lands, under the Angular tenure of finding him 
litter and draw for his bed chamber, whenever he fliould come that way, and to provide 
him three eels in winter, and green geefe in fummer. This place owes much to the mu¬ 
nificence of Lord Chief Juftice Baldwin, who not only eroded feveral public buildings, 
but raifed an excellent caufey three miles in length, where the roads were deep and irou- 
blefome. By the marriage with his daughter and coheir, in the time of Henry VIII. 
the manor came to the Packingtons. The market place has the appearance of an old 
quadrangle of indifferent buildings; but the town hall is an handfome modern ftruCture, 
where the affixes, and other bufinefs of the county, are held. The form of the church 
(hews evident marks of antiquity, being built in the (hape of a crofs, with a fmall fpire 
rifing out of a low tower. This town has the honour of giving title of Earl to Thomas 
Bruce Brudenell, created Vifcount Bruce of Tottenham, Wilts, April 17th, 1746, and 
Earl of Ailefbury, Tune 8th, 1776. 

On the left of Ailefbury (lands Eythrop, formerly belonging to the Dinhams, and 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Dormers, Barons, and Earls of Caernarvon, 
from whofe heirefs it came to the Stanhopes, and belonged to the late Sir William, bro¬ 
ther to the lad Earl of Chederfield. It belongs now, I believe, to the prefent Earl of 
Chederfield. Beyond this dands upper Winchendon, formerly the feat of the 
Goodwins, Knights, from whom by an heirefs it came to Philip Lord Whar¬ 
ton, whofe foil, Thomas Marquis of Wharton, a man well known in Queen Anne’s 
reign, made it his chief refidence, and adorned it with noble and magnificent buildings 
and gardens. I l'uppofe it was fold or forfeited by his extravagant l'on, the mod excen- 
tric, and unacconntable, yet (Irangely brilliant Philip, Duke of Wharton, whofe cha¬ 
racter Pope has delineated, with fuch a maflerly hand in his characters of men. 

Near Ailefbury alfo lies Chilton, famous for giving birth to that great lawyer. Sir 
George Croke. This reverend judge was defcended from an illuffrious family called 
Le Blount, who, during the contells between the houles of York and Lancafter, 
taking the part of the latter, were forced to conceal themi'eves under the name of Croke, 
till the acceflion of Henry VII. which they never after dropped. His father. Sir John 
Croke, was the firfl high fheriff appointed by Queen Elizabeth, after this county was di¬ 
vided from Bedfordlhire. The judge, who was his third foil, was made judge of the 
Common Pleas 2ad of James, and on the death of that learned judge,, Sir John Do- 
deridge, he was advanced to his feat on the King’s bench, 4th of Charles, After having 
filled this office with much credit, and much honor many years, he made a very hand- 
l'oine petition to the King for his writ of eafe, which his Majeity granted in the moft ho¬ 
norable manner. Soon after this, he made an holy retreat to his houfe at Waterlloke, 
in Oxfordfhire; wherein full afl'urance of C.hrifl, he cheerfully refigned up his foul to 
him who gave it, on the 5th of February, 1641, and was buried in the chancel of that 
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church, where an handfome monument and infcription is ereCted to his memory. Near 
Chilton, is Wotton, the feat of the Grenvilles (now of Stowe) at leaft from the time of 
Henry I. 

Clofe on our left from Ailefbury, we pa (fed Quarendon, the ancient refidence of the 
Lees, afterwards Earls of Lichfield, who took their fecond title from hence. They had 
a park here, with fine orchards in Leland’s time. As an inftance of the fertility of this 
vale, it is affirmed, that not long fince, the pafture of Beryfield, part of the eftate of 
Lord Robert Lee, in the manor of Quarendon, let for 8oc/. a year ; and that the lord- 
fhip of Creflow, eonfiftingonly of too acres, is let for the fame. We proceeded forward 
through a dreary country and bad roads, leaving on our right, Wing, formerly a reli¬ 
gious houfe, and then granted to the Dormers, one of thofe families who rofe by the 
diffolution of religious houfes, though they have almoft ever fince continued papifts. It 
came as Eythrop did, to Sir William Stanhope, who pulled down the feat here, which 
was built by Inigo Jones. Hence we arrived at Window, which King Offa gave to the 
monaftery of St. Alban’s, in a council held at Verulam, 794. 

From this place we paffed on towards Buckingham, leaving on our left, Middle 
Clayton, an houfe which theprefent Eari Verney (of an ancient family in this county), 
built at an immenfe expence, there being a profufion of coftly carve work in it. Fur¬ 
ther on is Addington, once the feat of the Bufbys : and fomeway on our right lay 
Whaddon Ilall, the habitation, in early times of the Giffords, hereditary keepers of 
Whnddon chafe; from whom it paffed to thePigots, and they fold it to the Lords Grey 
of Wilton, who lived before at Blechley, near adjoining. Thelaft Lord Grey forfeited 
it in the reign of James I. being one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed accomplices ; it 
was then granted to the favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, of whofe fon Dr. 
Willis bought it, and from him it defeended to Browne Willis, the antiquarian. We 
now proceeded through the fame unpleafant country to Buckingham. This ('mail county 
town is fituated partly low and partly on the fide of an hill, and almoft furrounded by 
the river Oufe; but the church, which is a fine ftone building, ftands on a confiderable 
eminence, fo as to form an object from Stowe gardens. About ten years ago the old 
church fell in, and this modern fabrick was erected for 7000/. on the 1’pot where ori¬ 
ginally flood the caftlej for we read, that King Edward the Elder, about 918, fortified 
this town with a ram pi re and turrets on both fides the river, againft the incurfions of the 
Danes; and on a great mount was built a ftrong caftle, formerly in the poffefiion of 
Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, but long fince deftroyed. Yet this place 1‘eerns to 
have been inconfiderable at the conqueft, as in the reign ol Edward the Confeffor, ac¬ 
cording to Dooms-day book, it paid but for one hide, and had 26 burgeffes. A fire in 
l 7 2 5> deftroyed great part of the town ; but this misfortune was not the caufe of ano¬ 
ther pheenix riling from its allies; the ftreets and buildings are flill irregular and bad. 
A handfome town hall has indeed been finifhed about four years. The manufacture of 
lace is yet flourifhing, as well as at Ailefbury, &c. but Newport is the principal feat of 
this art; whica I imagined would have been much injured by the patent frame work, at 
Nottingham; Hill the notable and induilrious find a good fubfiftence by it in thefe 
parts. 

From the Cdbham Arms, where we had been well entertained, we proceeded to viftt 
Stowe, the noble ornament of this place, and county, moftly indebted to the tafte and 
f'pirit of the great Lord Cobham, and afterwards to the late Earl Temple his n phew. 
Stowe was formerly part of the poffeffions of Ofeney Abbey, and belonged to the bifliop 
of that place, when Henry VIII. on the diffolution, ereCted the abbey into a cathedral; 
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but that capricious monarch foon changing his mind, removed the foundation to Chrid- 
church; and Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth, having 
taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Oxford, granted this manor 
and edate in 1590, to John Temple, Efquire*, a gentleman of a very ancient family, 
feated at Temple-hall, in Leicefterlhire. A park of about 200 acres, was inclofed by 
his defendant, Sir Peter Temple ; whofe fon, Sir Richard, after the redoration, rebuilt 
the manor houfe, and fettled 50/. a year on the vicarage ; which, in the hands ot the 
abbots, had been very poorly endowed. This gentleman’s fon was created Baron Cob- 
ham, 1714, by George I. and in 1718, Vilcount Cobham, with a collateral remainder 
to his fecond filler Heller, wife of Richard Grenville, Efq. of Wotton, in this county- 
She, upon the death of Lord Cobham, S. P. 1749, fucceeded to thefe titles, and was 
created Countefs Temple a month after her brother’s death. Hence this family of 
Grenville, which had been of ancient Handing at Wotton, fucceeded to this manfion, 
ellate and title. But this feems to have been hard upon Lord Cobham’s eldelt filler 
Mary, who was cut off from her hopes at lead, if not her right, for having married, without 
confent his Lordlhip’s chaplain. Dr. Welt, whofe birth could be no difgrace to fuch an 
alliance, as he was a defendant of the noble family of Delawar. Nor was the iffue of 
this match lefs confpicuous by perfonal powers and accomplilhments, than by birth. 
Every body has heard of the able and the amiable poet, Gilbert Wed, of whom Dr. 
Johnfon fays, “ that a droke of the pally, in 1755, brought to the grave one of the few 
poets, to whom the grave might be without its terrors.”} Lord Cobham was the perfon 
who laid out the lawns, who planted the groves, and erected the buildings. He feems 
to have cafed over the houfe, which his father built, and to have added the corridores, 
and the wings, fo as to form the North-Wed, (which is now) the old front. The grounds 
were then laid out with that regularity, which was, at that time, wonderfully admired. 
The buildings were mod of them feen together; and as art was the chara&eridic of 
the gardens of thofe times, Stowe was then the delight of the age. Hence a prejudice 
has gone abroad, that it is formal and old fafhioned; but this is ill founded. Stowe has 
altered with the times. And thefe grounds have undergone the reforming hand of 
Browne, the great genius of modern gardening, who was fird brought up in the fervice 
of this family. Under his nurturing care the woods have grown (and are every day 
growing) to conceal and foften the buildings. And as to architecture, Wyatt, the 
genius of the preient days, has added, at the expence of the late Earl Temple, a new 
front to the fouth ead, with a fuperb fuite of apartments, in a (tile of beauty and mag¬ 
nificence, that can fcarcely be equalled in the kingdom. 

Our approach to the large Corinthian arch, lituated on an eminence about half a mile 
from the houfe, gave us a full view of the garden front, or new facade finilhed by 
Wyatt. We could here only admire this majefiic pile, and its verdant furrounding 
beauties without being able to infpect them minutely. The garden gates were now 
opened to us, and we walked the whole extent, near 400 acres, amidd groves and tem¬ 
ples, and meandring dreams, that feerned like the vifionary enchantments created by 
the fancy of poets. “ Though fome of the buildings (fays Walpole) particularly thofe 

* The Peerages fay that Peter Temple, the father of this John, was the fird who fettled at Stowe, and 
this is aflerted upon the pidlure of Peter Temple, as printed in the Guides; perhaps, he might leafe it from 
tlie Crown. Thraccottnl in the text is taken from Willis’s Hillory of the Hundred of Buckingham, the 
befl authority. Upon the death of Vifcount Cobham S. P. the title of Uaronct went to a dilUnt collateral 
branch, who now enjoy it. 

-)- Adjjiital Weil was another fon, who married a daughter of Admiral Balchen. His widow and one of 
Lis fons, a captain in the navy, aud the widow and iHuc of another fon, arc now living in London. 
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of Vanbrugh and Gibbs, are far from beautiful, yet the rich landfcapes occafioned by 
the multiplicity of temples and obelilks, and the various pi&ures that prefent themfelves 
as we fhift our fituation, occafion furprize and pleafure, fometimes recalling Albano’s 
landfcapes to our mind, and oftener to our fancy the idolatrous, and luxurious vales of 
Daphne and Tempe. It is juft to add, that the improvements made by lord Temple 
have profited of the prefent perfeft ftyle of architefture and gardening. T he temple oi 
Concord and Victory prefiding over fo noble a valley, the great arch defigned by Mr. T. 
Pitt, and a fmaller in honour of Princefs Amelia, dilclofing a wonderfully beautiful per- 
fpeftive over the Elyfian fields to the Palladian bridge, and up to the caftle on the hill, 
are monuments of tafte, and fcenes, that I much queftion if Tempe or Daphne exhi¬ 
bited.” 

Having viewed the principal * objects and external beauties of this delightful place, in 
a round of between three and four hundred acres, we now approached the new front, and 
proceeded to infpedt its internal grandeur and decorations. A flight of 31 flcps, de¬ 
figned in a mafterly manner, leads up to the grand portico of fix Corinthian pillars, the 
pediment is plain and handfome, and the whole of the centre building of exquifite work- 
manfhip, wrought with various medallions and effigies. 1 he pavillions too are no lefs 
confpicuous in beauty and ornament. In the recefies of the Loggia, we obferved two 
very fine antiques, a Cybele and a Juno in white marble, the drapery exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. We now entered the faloon, a mod elegant oval, lighted by a central dome. Its 
dimenfions are 60 by 43, and 56. The ceiling is divided into a multiplicity of highly 
decorated compartments. The cornice is of the Doric order; above is a magnificent 
alto-relievo, defigned and executed by Signior Valdr£, an artift brought here by the Mar¬ 
quis. The cornice is fupported by 16 columns in Scaiola, reprefenting Sicilian jafper, 
by Signor Bartoli, the lufire of which appears at prefent fuperior to real marble. The 
pavement is of fine Mafia Carrara marble, cut in four feet fquares. This noble room 
is intended to be illuminated with fixteen magnificent cryftai lights, See. which when quite 
complete will be mod fuperb. The hall defigned and painted by Kent, is in the old 
part, and the grand entrance of the north-weft front. Its dimenfions are 36 by 22 and 
26. The ceiling is adorned with a curious allegorical painting, in allufion to King Wil¬ 
liam’s gift of a regiment to Lord Cobham, at his entrance into the army. The other 
principal ornaments round the walls are eight antique marble bulls. On each fide the 
Hall are old apartments of drefling and bed rooms, full of pictures, but not now Ihewn. 
Thefe apartments lead to the circular Corridores, each of 27 Ionic columns, &c. We 
next vifited the chapel, which is fmall and inadequate to fo noble a place. The cedar 
wainftcoat, and a copy of the Holy Lamb, by Rubens, are the only things worth men¬ 
tioning. Adjacent to this we faw the intended library, a room of confiderable fize, 45 
by 25 and 20, at prefent little more than a (hell, but when finilhed, it no doubt will be 
worthy notice; from hence we were conduced to the Marchionefs’s drefling room, 32 
by 26 and 19, neatly furnilhed with white dainaik, befides a'confiderable collection of 
paintings by various mafters, fome of which are undoubted originals, particularly the 
portraits of the Protector-Duke of Somerfet, and Lord Admiral Thomas Seymour, his 
brother, faid to be the only one extant. We find feveral of her Ladyfhip’s own ad- 

* I had carefully tranferibed mod of the inferiptions that adorn thefe numerous buildings, with an inten¬ 
tion to infert them, particularly thofe over the bulls on the Temple of Britilh Worthies, as being well writ¬ 
ten and worth prefer ving ; but I concluded fincc that they are fufficiently known from the Guides wliieh 
have been publiihed, and l alfo found more original matter afterwards cr owd upon tny pen, than one vo¬ 
lume could calily contain. 
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mirable performances ; that of Mrs. Siddons, in the changer of the Tragic m life fop- 
ported by pitv and horror, is very linking ; the original, by Sir Jolhua Reynolds, I jaw 
in ihe royal exhibition, and think this a mod excellent copy. On the frame is the fol¬ 
lowing infcription from Shakefpear’s Henry V. 

Oh ! for a mnfe of fire that would afcend 

The brighteft heaven of invention. 

The Grenville room, 32 by 26 and 19, green damalk, hung with a numerous colle&ion 
of portraits of the Temple and Grenville families. Peter lemple, Anno 1 5 6 0 ’ John 
Temple, his fen, founder of Stowe, Sir Thomas Temple, Bart. Heller Sandys of Lati¬ 
mer, in Bucks, his wife, who from four fons, and nine daughters, lived to fee 700 
defendants*. After a long fries, feveral of which are by Cornelius Janfen, we come 
to Sir Richard, father of lord C.obham ; lord Vifcount Cobhatn, by Vanloo; Mary, 
filler to lord Cobham, wife to Dr. Weft, and afterwards of Sir James Langham; the 
portraits of Richard Grenville and his wife Heller, the latter, by Sir Godfrey kneller; 
Richard, Earl Temple; right honourable George Grenville, fecond fon, who was father 
to the Marquis of Buckingham ; the honourable Thomas Grenville, captain ol the De¬ 
fiance, 64 guns, who was killed in defence ol his country, May 3d, 1747 * 

The billiard room, 29 and 26, and 19, hung with fine tapeflry from drawings of 
Teniers. Here are a few portraits ; the principal one of the Marquis de Vieuville, am- 
balfador to Charles I. by Vandyke. A table of Giallo Antique. Chimdey piece ol 
Scaiola, made at Rome. Adjacent to this is an excellent dining room, 4 - bv 25, and 
19. The paintings, not numerous, are Chrift rifing from the tomb, by 1 intoretto; a 
very fine piece of Sampfon in the prifon at Gaza, but this not certain, feme call it an 
Italian Itory, by Rembrandt; four conversion pieces, by Francefco Cippo ; a view of 
the Tiber above Rome, unknown ; a curious marble cheft found on the road to Ti¬ 
voli, and brought from Rome by the Marquis- Next, a drawing room, 31 by 25 
and 19, beautiful tapeftry of Dutch defigns, from Teniers. Over the chimney, a cu¬ 
rious head of St. Peter in mofaic, finilhed fo deceitfully, that the bell judges can fcarce 
tell how it is wrought; fome believe it paint, others, tapeftry, &c. The mufic room, 
very magnificent, 50 by 32 and 22. At each end are Scaiola pillars; a profufion of 
gilt, and other ornaments executed by Signor Valdre, with infinite tafte and genius. 
The general idea of his pencil on the walls, is taken from the Loggia of Raphael at 
Rome. The ceiling reprefents, in beautiful colours, the dance of the Hours, the Sea- 
fons, and Aurora round the Sun, which forms the centre; Night retiring in her gloomy 
mantle under a cloud. The chimney piece is Roman; the tables of fine Verde Antique. 
The effe& of the whole is uncommonly finking and- fuperb. We now palled through 
the la loon to the (late apartments., 'l'he drawing room of the fame dimerifions as the laft 
deferibed. Furniture orange damalk. Among the principal paintings are; Hagar 
and llhmael, by Pietro de Cortona ; the Prodigal Son, by Guercino ; Mofes burying 
th Egyptian, "by Poulfin; two landfcapes, by the fame; the burial of Chrift, by 
Baffin 0 ; a fine landfeape, by Teniers; a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke; Holy 
Family, by Rubens; and an admirable picture of Venus, by Titian ; which was brought 
from the colkaion of Gavin Hamilton, at Rome. The Italian chimney-piece, glaffes, 
and other furniture and ornaments, are rich and beautiful. Ihe Hate gallery, 70 by 
25 and 22, difplays an equal lhare of magnificence and fplendor; chimney pieces of. 

* Fuller's Worthies. 
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Sienna marble; two fine marble tables of Nero Antique, the ceiling much gilt and paint¬ 
ed; and the walls hung with curious tapeftry, reprefenting the Triumphs of Ceres, Bac¬ 
chus, Venus, Mars, and Diana. Here are alfo four emblematical paintings in Clare-ob- 
feure. The chairs, window-curtains, &c. are of blue filk damalk The (late drefiing 
room contains a good portrait of the late field Marfhal, Vifcount Cobham, by Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller ; two fine pictures of a Burgo-mafter and his wife. Van horft; and a head 
unknown, by C. Janfen. The ftate bed room, is 50 by 35 and 18, hung with crimfon 
damalk, and richly gilt and carved. The clofets are highly ornamented and contain, 
amongft other pictures, a St. Francis, by Corregio ; offering of the Magi, by Paul Ve- 
ronefe ; a candle light piece, by Schalken ; and a valuable pidture of La Belle Ferro- 
niere, miftrefs to Francis I. of France, by Leonardi da Vinci. 

From hence we proceeded through Middleton Stoney in our way to Woodftock. 
The country hereabouts is very uninterelting, and the roads intolerably bad. About 
four miles from Middleton, we faw on our left a handfome built houfe, encircled in fine 
groves, the feat of Mr. Farmer, and called Terfmore. From this fmall place where we 
dined, the evening grew dark and the objects around became obfeured, however we had 
time to obl'erve about four miles beyond Middleton, the feat and park of Lord Jerfcy, 
and three miles farther, on our left Kirtlington-houfe, fituated in an extenfive park, the 
feat of Sir Ilenry Watkin Dalhwood, Bart. From hence we found the road very intri¬ 
cate, and after many difficulties, gladly arrived at the Bear Inn, Woodftock. This fmall 
town has a neat church, newiy finiffied with an elegant itone tower; the houfes are 
moffly of the fame materials, and inns excellent. The inhabitants are much employed 
in the glove and ffeel bufinefs, the latter of which is here brought to the higheff perfec¬ 
tion, by a brilliancy of polilh peculiar to this place, which owes its original to an inge¬ 
nious watch-maker, who firft effabliflied it here about feventy years ago. Woodftock 
park feems to have been a royal feat, ever fince the days of King Alfred, who is faid to 
have tranffated Boethius de Confolatione Philofophia; here. King Etheldred held an af- 
fembly of the ftates, and enacted feveral laws here. Henry I. was fond of this palace, 
to w hich he made additions, and encloled the park, faid to have been the firft in England 
with a (tone wall. But Doomfday book proves parks to have exilted at the time of its 
compilation. It is probable therefore this was the firft: time, fucli a mode of enclofure 
was ufed. Henry II. had his chief refidence here, and built his miltrel's, the fair Rofa- 
mond, an houfe in the park, and to fecure her from the jealoufy of his Queen, encom- 
pafled it with a labyrinth fo intricate, that none might find her, * except fuch as had 
received the clue from her. Yet even in Camden’s time there were no remains of the 
lab) rinth. At this palace Edmund, fecond fon of Edward I (afterwards Earl of Kent), 
and Thomas 3d fon of Edward III. (created duke of Gloucefter) were both born, and 
both were thence furnamed of Woodftock. Here the Princefs Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, was l'oine time kept a prifoner, and not in the beft apartments. She was brought 
irotn the tower hither under the conduct of Sir Henry Bedingfield. As (he palled, the 
people rejoiced and the bells rung ; but this ]"o difplealed her keeper, that he put the 
ringers in the Hocks. This railed l'uch fufpicions in the Princeis, that ffie faid to her 

* Yet this rttieat is faid not to have availed her. The Queen difeovered it and ufed her fo harfhly (he 
did not long fnrvive it'. She had a line tomb at Godflow, a village near Oxford, before the diifolution of 
that Nunnery; with this infeription. 

Hie jaret in tumba rofa niundi, non rofa munda, 

Non redolet, fed olet, qua; redolere lolet.— 
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friends, “As a fheep to the daughter, fo am I led.” She was kept under a guard of 
foldiers night and day; and a fire happening between the floor of her chamber, and the 
ceiling of the room below, (fufpeaed purpofely) fhe had infallibly perilhed, had not 
fomebody pulled up the boards and quenched the flames. Here one day looking pen- 
fively through her prifon-window, fhe obferved a maid in the park milking a cow, and 
merrily finging over her pail, whereupon fhe exclaimed, “ that liberty and fearlefsnefs 
were more valuable than all the greatnefs in the world, and wifhed that fhe were rather 
that milk-maid than a Princefs.” From henceforth this palace continued in the crown, 
and Fuller in his Worthies (publifhed fince the refloration) calls it a fair building. 
However it was then in its wane, and by a print of it in Queen Elizabeth’s progreffes 
from a drawing in the beginning of this century, it appears there were at that time but 
inconfiderable remains. Afterwards Queen Anne, with the concurrence of Parliament, 
granted all the intereft of the crown in the honor and manor of Woodltock, and hun¬ 
dred of Wotton to John, Duke of Marlborough and his heirs, as a reward of his eminent 
and unparalleled fervices in gaining, by his courage and conduct, divers victories oyer the 
French and Bavarian army at Shellenberge, and other places •, but more efpecially at 
Blenheim, by which the Frontiers of Holland were fecured, and England and the Em¬ 
pire refcued from immediate ruin. 

The new palace of Blenheim, which is not only the boaft and ornament of this place, 
but die whole kingdom at large, is a vaft and magnificent pile, raifed at the public ex¬ 
penditure of 700,0001. You enter the park through a f'pacious Corinthian arch, at 
about 100 yards from which is the molt beautiful view of the whole ; the heavinefs of 
the buildings is here greatly diminifhed by a fide view, and the immenfe expanfe of water, 
Rialto Bridge, its deeply fwelling banks, park, &c. are feen in all poflible variety of 
order, as the genius of the immortal Brown could beft dictate. Vanbrugh was the ar¬ 
chitect, whofe buildings are in general ponderoufly heavy, and by fome efteemed monu¬ 
ments of the vilefl talle. However this may be critically juft, we cannot but obferve 
this princely fabric with fublime veneration. The front is about 348 feet in extent, and 
highly ornamented. The common entrance at the eafl gate, over which is a refervoir 
of 500 hogiheads of water to fupply the houfe, led us into the firft quadrangle of offices, 
from whence we proceeded into the area, and through the fuperb portico to the hall; 
this mod magnificent room is 67 feet high, 60 long, and of a proportionable breadth. 
The ceiling is painted by Sir James Thornhill, and reprefents victory crowning the great 
Duke, and pointing to the battle of Blenheim. Saloon is 60 high, by about 50 and 40; 
here is a great difplay of magnificence, the lower part lined with marble, the walls de¬ 
picted by La Guerre, reprefenting different nations in their various habits. The ceiling 
he has adorned with another emblematic compliment to the noble Duke. Right of the 
faloon, is the ftate drawing room, excellent fize, and hung with tapeftry, reprefenting 
fome of the Duke’s battles. Principal paintings; the adoration of the Shepherds, and 
the offering of the Magi, by Lucca Giordano; a Madona and child, and holy family, by 
Nic. Pouflin : alfo a mafterly picture, by Rubens, of Meleager and Atlanta; a portrait of 
the Duchefs, by Romney. Another drawing room, with more fine tapeftry of the 
Duke’s march to, and fiege of, Bocatoch. Three old paintings by Genoele, &c. and a 
portrait of the prefent Duke, by Romney. State bed-chamber ; over the doors, two 
pieces of ftill-life, by Malteze ; a portrait of Edward 6th, by Holbein ; but the mod ca¬ 
pital, is Seneca bleeding to death, by Lucca Giordano ; this is much lefs, and the figures 
not fo numerous, or fine as that at Burleigh. After pafling this inferior fuite of apart¬ 
ments, we were next fuddenly furprized with the moll magnificent library, 183 feet by 
32 and 40; this was originally a gallery for paintings, and (till contains many good por- 
vol. 11. c c tra.ts, 
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traits, moflly of the family; the marble worktnanfhip is highly finifhed, and the ftuc- 
coed ceiling of the richell defigns. At one end is a fuperb flatue of Queen Anne, by 
Ryfbrack. The late Duke fumifhed it with lord Sunderland, his father’s noble collec¬ 
tion of books, which confills of 24,000 volumes, allowed to be the belt private collec¬ 
tion in England. From thefe windows you have a charming prol'pea of the winding 
fwells to the water, and of the groves on the oppofite hill. Hence we were conduced 
to the chapel in one of the wings, which is very handfome, fpacious, and lofty. The 
monument to the memory of the old Duke and Duchefs, is a molt fuperb piece of fculp- 
ture, by Ryfbrack ; they are reprefented with their two fons who died young, as fup- 
ported by Fame and Hiflory. The altar piece is our Saviour taken from the crofs, by Jor- 
daens of Antwerp. Returning to the faloon, we next entered the dining room, of mo¬ 
derate dimenfions; the principal paintings are a capital landfcape, by Claud Lorrain ; 
Lot and his two daughters, Venus and Adonis, both prefents from the Emperor, by Ru¬ 
bens ; a capital piece of cattle and figures, by Calliglione; portrait of Queen Anne, 
whilft Princefs of Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; a group of the Duke and Duchefs, 
and children, by Sir Jofliua Reynolds. Winter drawing room; Goblins tapeftry re- 
prefenting the Cardinal Virtues. An excellent portrait of Mary, Duche/s of Richmond, 
by Vandyke; lord Strafford and his fecretary, by the fame; this is fimilar to one I have 
feen at Wentworth houfe in Yorkfhire, but infinitely inferior, it cannot furely be difputed 
which is the original. Mr. Walpole efteems that the chef d'ceuvre of Vandyke ; and 
fays, “ I can forgive him any infipid portraits of perhaps infipid people, when he fhowed 
himfelf capable of conceiving and tranfmitting the idea of the greatefi: man of the age.” 
Two of King Charles’s beauties, Mrs. Killigrew and Morton, by ditto. Blue dreffmg 
room: this contains a confiderable colle&ion of good paintings. The principal in the 
upper row, Ifaac bleffmg Jacob, and the woman taken in adultery, by Rembrandt; Ca¬ 
therine de Medicis, by Rubens; Time clipping Cupid’s wings, by Vandyke; our Sa¬ 
viour and St. John, by Carlo Dolce; an Aftronomer and his family, by Dobfon ; por¬ 
trait of William, Marquis ofBlandford, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Under row: our Sa¬ 
viour and the Virgin in the clouds, and an holy family, by Hannibal and Ludovico Car- 
racoi; a Dutch family, by Oftade; two landscapes, by Gafpar # Pouflin ; two more by 
Vander Neer and Woovermans; Dorothy Countefs of Sunderland, by Vandyke. 
Summer drawing room, or grand cabinet, richly decorated with pictures. Here are 
repofited the greatefi efforts of the pencil of Rubens. The Roman charity ; the offer¬ 
ing of the Magi; the flight into Egypt; Andromeda chained to the rock; Lot’s depar¬ 
ture out of Sodom; the portrait of Paracelfus, and his own head See. See ; a fine Mag¬ 
dalen, by Carlo Dolce; a holy family, by Ludovico Carracci; our Saviour blefling the 
children, efteemed capital, by Vandyke ; Pope Gregory, and a female Martyr holding 
a palm branch, by Titian ; Raphael’s miftrefs, Dorothea, by himfelf. 

Thus gratified with infpecling this internal magnificence, we departed without being 
able to fee much of the external beauties of the park and pleafure grounds; which in 
fine weather afford infinite pleafure, but a torrent of fhowers deprived us of this further 
enjoyment. The former is 11 miles round, and contains 2,500 acres, with 2000 head 
of deer; the water of 250 acres, and its fine fwelling banks were difpofed by the great 

* “ The Duchefs of Marlborough gave any price for his pictures ; they arc the firft ornaments of Blen¬ 
heim, hut have fuffered by negledt, there are lixteen pieces by this mailer, the beft are his own portrait, with 
his wife and child, the offering of the Magi, and the Roman charity.” f 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, vol, 2d. p. 144T 
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Mr Browne. The fpan of the arch of the Rialto bridge is ioi feet, but this extenfive 
appearance is much obfeured by the fullnefs of the water. On the vafl: obelifk, which 
is i oo feet high, the grant of the crown, and fervicesof the Duke, are fully dilplayed by 
a long infcription written by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace’s chaplain, and was af¬ 
terwards Bifhop of Chichefter. 

Woodftock is among the places which contend for the honor of the birth or Chaucer. 
Of his refidence here, in a fquare ftone houfe, near the park gate, there is no doubt. 
This great genius, the father of Englifh poetry, was born (moft probably of honorable 
parents, though this is not certain) in 1328* 2. of Edward III. He was educated both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and then ftudied the law in the middle temple, thence he 
went to court, and became the King’s Page, and was taken under the patronage of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, whofe intereft he never after forlook. Indeed a cloler 
tie afterwards took place ; he married about *3®° Philippa, filler of Catheiine Swin- 
ford, firft the miftrefs and afterwards the wife of his patron ; and the anceftrefs from 
whom Henry VII. derived his title to the crown. During the greater part of his life 
he enjoyed many rich and honorable employments, and his income is faid to have been 
at onetime 1000I . per annum* alargeeftate in thofe days. He refided much, particu¬ 
larly while the court was here, at this fpot. When difengaged from public bufinels his 
time was entirely fpent in fludying and walking. r I he park here was the feene of his 
moll favorite wanderings, and many of the rural descriptions in his poems are taken 
from hence.* In the poem called theCuckowe t and Nightingale, the defeription of 
the morning walk is exactly what may be traced from his houle, through pait of the 
park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blenheim houfe, as certainly as we 
may aflert that Maples inftead of Phyllereas were the ornaments round the bower, which 
place he likewife deferibes in his dream, as a w f hite caftle Handing upon an hill, the feene 
in that poem being laid in Woodftock park. Thus has the country hereabouts be¬ 
come confecrated in his poems, and to all who feel the genuine force of poetry, a 
clallick ground. About two years before him, died his kind patron the Duke of Lan¬ 
cafter, and this fo deeply affected him, that he could no longer bear this place, the Scene 
of his former happinefs, but retired to Dunnington caftle § by Newbury, in Berkfhire ; 
in the folitude of which fweet retreat he indulged his contemplations, till October 25, 
1400 ; when, at the age of 72, he departed quietly to his grave*. Sir ihomas Chau¬ 
cer, Knt. his Ion and heir, was Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in the reign of Henry 
IV. and in many other honourable oilices, and left a daughter, and heir Alice, who 
carried the caftle of Dunnington, Ewelme Palace (by Benlon)in this county, and other 
large eftates to William De la Pole, Earl, and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, whofe fon, 
by mixing with the blood royal, was the real author of the definition of the family in 
the perfon of the grandfon, beheaded by Henry VIII. 15 * 3 * e ^ a ^ es were ^ or * 

feifed to the Crown. Ewelme became a palace to our Kings. Moft of the reft were 
granted to Charles Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk. 


* Sec Chaucer’s Life in the Biographia, and other books. 

§ Dunnington Cattle lies half a mile to the right of Spinhamland. In the park was an old oak, called 
Chaucer’s oak, under which he is faid to have compofed many of his poems. Here afterwaids the gallant 
Chailts Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, (the favorite of Henry VIII. who mariied that haughty monarch’s 
youngefl filler,) much refided. In the rebellion it was agarrifon for Charles I. under the valiant Sir John 
Boys. The King lay here one night. At prefent there is remaining only a battered gateway with two 
towers, and fome fmall part of the fcattered walls, choked with brambles, and overrun with ivy. 
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In the evening we proceeded to Oxford, that facred feat of the Mufes ; the antiquity 
and particulars of which I fliall not here pretend to defcribe ; the two Univerfities are 
places fo well known, and fo full of matter for contemplation and defcription, that 
nothing lefs than a feparate work can give an account adequate to their refpe&ive 
merits. 1 fliall therefore pafs this place over in filent veneration, and only infert a few 
common obfervations on recent improvements in that noble city, and its neighbouring 
beauties. Befides the wonderful improvements that have been made, within a few 
years, by widening the llreets, paving, &c. the new county goal does great credit to 
the fpirit of the place, and when finilhed will be one of the flrongeft and belt in the 
kingdom Its fituation is adjacent to the old callle, and encompaflfed by a maffy (tone 
wall, which we enter at a large tower and gate-way, over which is to be the platform 
for executions. In the centre of this fpacious area, hands the governor’s houfe, 
whence he can overlook the whole of the buildings under his care. r i he principal one 
for felons is divided into 60 cells, eight feet by feven, as ftrong as iron and (tone can 
make them. The two lefier bridewells contain 20 each, and are almofl finilhed. The 
old caftle is to remain as it was, fo that the whole group which is of that flyle of archi¬ 
tecture, will have a noble appearance. There is alfo a city prifon now building upon 
the fame plan. 

As Nuneham, the feat of the earl of Harcourt, is a place fo generally famed, we 
could not omit vifiting it. This eftate formerly belonged to the C.ourtnays of Devon- 
fliire, and is called to this day Nuneham Courtnay. After palling through feveral 
hands, it was fold in Oliver Cromwell’s time, to John Robinfon, of London, mer¬ 
chant, (anceftor to Sir George Robinfon, bart.) from whofe family it came by an 
heirels to David Earl of Wemys ; of whom it was purchafed in 1710, by Simon, firfl 
lord Harcourt, lord high chancellor of England. He was fon and heir of Sir Philip 
Harcourt, knt. (member for Oxfordfhire, 1681) feated at Stanton Harcourt in this 
county, (a manfion now fold, but ftill the burial place of the family) where his an- 
ceftors had refided ever fince they married the heirefs of Richard de Camville, in the 
reign of Richard I. who brought them this feat. They have been very famous here; 
one of them a knight-of the garter ; have married nobly ; and have never been beneath 
the degree of knighthood.* The prefent houfe at Nuneham was built by the late earl. 
It is fituated about fix miles from Oxford, and half a one from the Henley road, on 
the fide of a rich hill, and encompaffed with an extenfive park well wooded, the foltly 
ilowing Ifis meandring at a proper diftance in the meadows below. A fweeter fituation 
could fcarce be found for fueh a piece of architecture, nor a fpot fo much endowed by 
nature, or as well laid out by Brown ; “ here are feenes worthy of the bold pencil of 
Rubens, or to be fubjects for the tranquil funfhines of Claud Lorrain.”f The common 
approach gives an idea of nothing more than a frnall plain gentleman’s feat, and the 
infpection of the firlt apartments confirms this impreflion, but we ivere afterwards 
pleafingly deceived. The furniture is moftly elegant, and the rooms adorned with 
many capital paintings. Palling through the hall, which is flrongly arched as a fecu- 
rity againlt fire, in which are fome antique flatues, we afeended the circular geome¬ 
trical ftair-cafe, and entered a frnall room called the faloon, in which are feveral good 
paintings, Sufanna and the elders, by Hannibal Carracci; the Nativity, by Pietro da 
Pietri; feveral portraits, by Vandyke ; two Beggar Boys, by Murillio. Anti-chamber, 
ftnall, but ornamented with tolerable pictures. From hence, by a narrow circular 

* The mother of lord chancellor Harcourt was Anne, daughter of Sir William Waller (the parliament 

general) of Ofterley park, before deferibed. 

t Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, vol. 2d. p. 145. 
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pnlTage to the library, which is adorned in a pleafing ftylc with heads of rhe poets. Sec. 
Rowe and Pope, by Kneller; Philips, by Ryley ; Prior, by old Dahl; Shakefpear, 
Rouffeau, Beaumont, Addifon, Mafoii, Sir Walter Raleigh, Horace Walpole, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, See. Dining-room, very handfome; 
its ditnenfibns 33 by 24 and i 3 . Here are l'ome excellent paintings ; the principal, 

L lylles and Naufica, by Salvator Rofa ; a large landfcape with figures and cattle, very 
beautiful, by C.uyp; four ruins of Rome, by Parolo Panini ; dead game and dogs, by 
Snyders ; two fruit pieces, by Michael Angelo Gampidogiio ; landfcapes by G. Poulfin 
and Ruyfdaal, Octagon drawing room, 30 by 24 and 18, and fuperbly furniflied and 
gilt, Sec. with no inconlkhrable (hare of pictures ; two Madonas, by Guido and Bar- 
rocci, both efteemed beautiful ; Chrifl crowned with thorns, by Veronefe; St. John 
preaching in the wildernefs, by Albano ; Moles fweetning the waters of Meribah, 
highly coloured, by Nicolo Pouffin ; landfcape by Gafpar Pouffin, &c. Great draw¬ 
ing-room, 49 by 24 and 18, St Margaret, whole length, and highly preferved, by 
Titian ; from the collection of Charles I. Four noble landfcapes, the fubject hunting 
the boar, Italian Banditti, Diana and nymphs, and other figures, (fome of them by 
Teniers,) by Van \rtois; two JefTer beautiful ones, by Gafpar Pouffin, and figures by 
Nicolo ; a charming Cuyp ; a moon-light on the water, very perfect, by Vander 
Neer; a landfcape by Claud Lorrain ; a beautiful landfcape, a cart overturning in a 
rocky country, by moonlight, by Rubens; this is well known by Bolfwaert’s prints;* 
An entertainment on the Texel with Englilh and Dutch yatchts, an admired Van- 
dervel.de, Idler landfcapes, by Wootton, &c. Another circular pafiage led us to the 
flate bed-room, hung with velvet, and many valuable old family portraits; alfo the 
King and Queen, by Gainfborough. Two dreffing rooms full oi various paintings. 
Amonglt the reft, a portrait of Giles Bruges, third lord Chandos (who died 1594 ', 
the drefs remarkable, apparently Spanilfi, the cloke of black velvet, with filver orna¬ 
ments. 

We now walked to view the external beauties of the place, which muft excite pecu¬ 
liar admiration in the mind of every beholder ; the park is about fix miles round, and 
the pleafure grounds, including the garden, contain near 60 acres. Afcending the 
hill towards the church, you have an exquifite view to Abingdon, and other parts of 
Berkfhire. The grand fweep of woods, and the river Ills are charming features in this 
feene. Beyond the chapel, the profpe£l breaks ftill more enchantingly through a villa 
to the north, up the Ills to the ftately towers of Oxford “ bofomed high in tufted trees.” 
Such was our view from the windows of the houfe, but here the fore-ground gives 
great grandeur and boldnefs. In front of this avenue Hands the peculiarly formed 
church of fine ftone, in imitation of a Roman temple; this was ere&ed by a late lord, 
founder of the houfe, 1764. In front are fix large pillars fupporting a plain pediment, 
and from the top rifes a lofty dome. The infide is extremely neat; over the parilh 
door are names of thofe who have gained the annual prize of merit, from an inftitution 
made by his lordfhip feven years ago. This is determined by the votes of the parish¬ 
ioners in favour of the mod fober and honed candidate. A very laudable inftitution, 
and worthy of univerfal imitation. Over the altar is a painting of the good Samaritan, 
by Mafon, the poet. In the garden is an excellent conlervatory, open in fummer, , 

* The nobleft. andlargeft landfcape of Rubens, is in the royal colle&ion. It exhibits an almod bird's 
eye view of an extenfivje country, with iuch mafterly clearnefs and intelligence, as to contain in itfclf alone 
a. fchool for painter* oflandfcape.”f 

f WaJpolcs’s Anecdotes, vol. 2d. p, 145 and 6, 
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and covered in the winter feafon. On the margin of the walks are placed various 
buildings and buds, infcribed with verfes from many of our favourite poets, but too 
numerous to be inferted in this defcription. I (hall only obferve, in the words of 
Milton, 

--“ Here univcrfal Pan. 

“ Knit with the Graces, and the hours in dance, 

“ Leads on th* eternal fpring.” 

Infinitely delighted with this excurfion, we returned by the village of Nuneham, 
which confids of about twenty neat houfes, at equal didances on the road ; thefe are 
divided into two feparate dwellings, fo that forty families may here, by this liberal 
afiidance of his lordlhip, enjoy the comforts of indudry under a wliolefome roof, who 
otherwii'e might have been doomed to linger out their days in the filthy hut of poverty. 
As we approached the Univerfity, its towers and richly (haded groves again won our 
admiration and aftoniftiment. From this road the effect of the whole is indifputably 
the mod Itriking, and may challenge the univerfe to (hew' its equal. 


/c See ! Oxford lifts her head fublime, 

Majeftic in the mofs of time ; 

“ Nor wants there Gracia's better part, 
fi 'Mid the proud piles of ancient art; 
u Nor decent Doric to difpenfe 

New charms 'mid old magnificence; 
lt And here 3nd there foft Corinth weaves 
“ Her doetlal coronet of leaves 5 

t€ While as with rival pride, her towers invade the Iky.”* 

Augufl; 31. After a night of much rain; we croffed the river into Berklhire, to 
vifit the adjacent market town of Abingdon. The intermediate hills are very beautiful 
and afford feveral pleafing views. Thofe noble fons of the foreft, the widely lpreading 
oaks, form an agreeable (hade of confiderable length ; at the further extremity, as we 
began to defeend into the fiat again, we faw, at a (mail difiance on our left, Radley, 
a confiderable modern edifice, belonging to Sir James Stonehoufe. Leland mentions, 
there was a park there belonging to Abingdon Abbey, which was defiroyed becaule 
the fcholars of Oxford much reforted there to hunt. The fame liberty of fporting is 
dill taken by the Univerfity, to the great annoyance of the owner of this place. Be¬ 
yond, acrofs the vale, lord Harcourt’s fweet place called to mind thofe charming 
l'cenes of the preceding day. We now approached the principal object of our excur¬ 
fion, and received a mod terrible imprefiion at the entrance from this road ; a narrow 
lane, unworthy the name cf a ftreet, made too almoft impaffable by the confines of 
dirt and water. The market-place, however, improved our idea of the town, though 
it has little more to boaft than a fpacious market-houfe, over which is a good hall for 
public bufinefs. This is certainly a building that may claim pre-eminence over thofe 
of mod towns of like fize and confequence, nay, fo fuperior is it to the general dructure 
of the place, that it feems as though brought there by midake. If we fearch into the 
annals of antiquity, we (hall find this town of much greater confequence than at prefent, 
deriving its name and chief glory from its abbey, founded by one Hein or Eanus, a 
noble Saxon, nephew to Ciffa, king of the Welt Saxons, about 675. According to 
Iceland, the abbey was firft begun at Bagley wood, thofe noble (hades we deicribed 

* Warton’a Ode. 

about 
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absnt two miles from hence; but the foundations and the works (fays he) dire prof- 
pered not; whereupon it was tranflated to Seukefham and there finifhed chiefly at the 
cofts of King Cifl'a, who was himfelf afterwards buried there. And from this abbey 
being built it changed its name to Abingdon. In old times (continues Leland) many 
of the villages about Abingdon had but chapels of eafe, and this abbey was their mother 
church, where they buried. Amongft the reft the famous Geoffery of Monmouth 
had his monument here. This abbey, which was one of the fineft and richeft in Eng¬ 
land, had not flourilhed long, ere it was demolifhed by the violent fury of the Danes. 
Yet it foon after recovered itfelf through the liberality of King Edgar, and afterwards 
by theinduftry of the Norman abbots it grew to fuch magnificence, as to ftand in com¬ 
petition with any in Britain. “ It was in ancient times called Sheoverfham, a famous 
city, goodly to behold, full of riches, encompaffed with very fruitful fields, green 
meadows, fpacious paftures, and flocks of cattle abounding with milk. Here the king 
kept liis court; hither the people reported, while confultations were depending about 
the greateft and moft weighty affairs of die kingdom.'* Two fynods are fuppofed to 
have been held here, one in 742, and the other in 822. Leland fays the rents of 
this abbey were almoft 2,oool. a year. Though this town had its dependance for a 
long time on the abbey, yet fince 1416, when King Henry V. built bridges over the 
Oufe (as appears by a diftich in a window of St. Helen’s church there) and turned the 
high road hither, for a fliorter cut; it became much frequented, having a mayor and 
corporation, &c. and much enriched itfelf by making great quantities of malt; as it 
flill does, fending the chief in barges to London by the river. It gives title of earl to 
the right honourable Willoughby Bertie, which was firft conferred upon his anceftor 
James lord Norris of Rycote, 1682, 34th of Charles II. 

September ift, as before, cloudy and unfettled, but made foft and pleafant by in¬ 
tervening funlhine. Being delayed beyond our expe&alion, at a time too when the 
Univerfity could afford little or no fociety, and the whole town looked dull in the midft 
of a long recefs from bufmefs and gaiety ; thus circumllanced we were glad to find any 
objedt worthy attention, that might afford us an hour’s ufeful entertainment. To this 
intent we direfted our courfe along the Gloucefter road to Einfliam; the meadows 
we palled through are exceedingly pleafant and extenfive, where we croffed fix or feven 
excellent ftone bridges, thrown over the rivulets, which refrefli with their cool ftreams 
the growing herbage ; and from the fummit of the vaft hill beyond w'e had a fine 
profpedt over the four adjoining counties. The back front of Blenheim, and the llately 
obelilk in the park, are great additions to this feenery ; but they appear Iefs to their 
own advantage from this point of view. A little on our right we faw Witham, an old 
monaflick-looking edifice, belonging to lord Abingdon ; and as we approach the village 
of Einfliam, this earl has eredted a fair ftone bridge of fix arches, in the place of a 
ferry, alfo a large fquare houfe, intended for an inn, but never yet inhabited: the 
former pays a very profitable toll, but the latter is likely to continue an incumbrance to 
its owner. Einfliam (according to Camden) was formerly a royal vill, which Cuth- 
wulph, the Saxon, firft took from the conquered Britains. Ethelmar, a nobleman, 
adorned it -with a monafiery, which King Ethelred confirmed in 1005, and “ figned 
the privilege of liberty, with the fign of the Holy Crofs.” After the difiblution this 
religious houfe was turned into a private feat, which belonged to the earls of Derby. 
From Henry, third earl, it came to his third fon. Sir Edward, who was buried here 
1609, S. P. and was fucceeded in his eftate by his nephew. Sir Edward Stanley, k. b. 
one of whofe co-heirs was the famous Venetia, the wife of Sir Kcnelm Digby, of whole 
beauty and other accompliftiments, fo much has been faid. 

September 
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September 3d. Favoured with every charm that the feafon would allow, we left awhile 
thefe reverend l'cenes, grown irkfome and unedifying by repetition, to take another 
fhort furvey of the country, and to enjoy the refrefhing influence of fouthern breezes. 
By Heddington hill, which takes its name from a fmall village beyond, we directed our 
courle ; to this agreeable futnmit is formed a commodious gravel walk, for the benefit 
of Oxford ; from hence we eroded the fields to that village, but the roads were almolt 
impaflable for a carriage, and the place afforded nothing to fatisfy our trouble, except 
the fight of a few well-built new houfes, belonging to fome of the inhabitants of Oxford; 
the air here is recommended for its falubrity, which makes it frequently the refidence 
of invalids, &c. Inclining again towards the London road, we afeended the vaft brow 
of Shotover, which commands an almoft boundlefs view of the adjacent counties ; the 
eye is here in the centre of an immenfe circle, but the objects are not numerous 
enough to engage any long attention, though there is a confiderable variety of country 
to look over. Queen Elizabeth, in her progrertes, 1566, vifited Oxford, and was 
magnificently entertained by the Univerfity for feven days. “ The day after fhe took 
her leave, and was conducted by the heads as far as Shotover-hill, when the Earl of 
Leicefter gave her notice, that they had accompanied her to the limits of their jurif- 
diction. From hence carting her eyes back upon Oxford, with all poflible marks of 
tendernefs and afleftion, fhe bade them farewell. The Queen’s countenance, and the 
Earl of Leicefter’s care, had fuch an affect upon the diligence of this learned body, 
that, within a few years after, it produced more fhining inrtances of real worth, than 
had ever been fent abroad at the fame time in any age whatfoever.”* The harveft 
around feemed pretty forward, and the crops plentiful and well-looking, but we ob- 
ferved more unfinifhed and Handing here, than in the parts of Bucks we lately parted; 
the fettled ferenity of the fky was now moft propitious, and no doubt a few i’uch days 
will fet the farmer’s heart at eafe, and crown the year with plenty. 

September 4th, more charming than the preceding, we left Oxford and purfued the 
dire£t road to Worcefter, through Woodftock, &c. taking Dicheley, the feat of Lord 
Litchfield’s, now Lord Dillon’s, in our way. Its fituation is a little on the left of Kid- 
dington turnpike, about 12 miles from Oxford, but the neareft and bell way is by 
Blenheim park. Dicheley is an hamlet, in the parifh of Spillelbury, of which the 
principal manor belonged to William Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, 12th Henry 
IV. afterwards it was owned by George Duke of Clarence, during whole fon’s mino¬ 
rity, the ftewardfhip was granted to William, lord Norris. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, an eftatein this parifh (probably the manor) belonged to Thomas Bridges, 
Efq.f ofKeynlhani, in Somerfetfhire, and of Bruern Abbey, in this county. Whether 
Dicheley is a manor, and if fo who were the ancient owners, I am not informed. But 
about the reign of James I. the Lees, whofe principal feat was at Quarendon in Bucks, 
before-mentioned, were in pofleflion of amanfion here, and by degrees the old refidence 
was deferted, and this became their chief habitation. Sir Henry Lee was created a Ba¬ 
ronet, 1611 ; hisfon, fir Henry, lived at Dicheley, and dying about 1641, his widow 
Ann, (daughter of Sir John St. John of Lydiard Tregoze, baronet) married Henry 
Wilmot, Vilcount Athlone, of Ireland, the famous loyalift, created by Cliarles I. Earl 
of Rochefter, who refided here, (jn right of his wife, as her jointure-houfe, no doubt) 

# All that palled during her vifitat Oxford, &c, may be fully feenin the Queen’s Progrefles, vol. 1. for 
1566. to which is annexed a view of Shotover. Here was once a confiderable forell, of which Milton's 
grandfather was the ranger. 

f Younger brother to John Lord Chandos, who died 1557. 
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Tind in 1659 was buried in the vault belonging to the Lees in Spillefbury church. At 
this feat was born his fon the famous John Wilmot, Earl of Rochefter, on April 10th, 
1647. He was both the ornament and'difgrace of the court of Charles II. "He 
Jived worthlefsand ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and his health in lavifh voluptuouf- 
nefs; till at the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted the fund of life, and reduced 
himfelf to a date of weaknefs and decay*.” At length he was fo worn out, that he 
expired without a ftruggle, July 26th, 1680, iEt. 34. 1 think the feite of a lodge fome- 
where in Woodftockpark, where he is faid to have breathed his laft, has been formerly 
pointed out to me. Sir Henry Lee, Bart, fon of the countefs of Rochefter, by her 
former hufband, was father of Anne, the fir 11 wife of Thomas, Marquis of Whartonf. 
Sir Francis Lee, his younger brother, was father of the firft earl of Litchfield. Tile 
prefent manfion was rebuilt by the elder brother of the laft earl, and is efteemed the 
heft of Gibbs’s architecture. The old manfion I believe flood in a different fituation, 
lower in the park. The approach to the principal entrance, the hall, is nothing grand 
or magnificent; but the infide of this room is very noble. Its dinienfions, as near as 
I could guefs, without an accurate meafure, are a cube of 36 feet, and coved at top. 
The ceiling and walls are painted by Kent, and decorated with various fculptures. Alio 
a portrait of the founder of the houfe. To the right we enter a f'mall breakfaft par¬ 
lour, with a few paintings. The two 1110ft w r orth notice are Rubens and family, on 
horfeback amongft wild hearts, the figures by Rubens, and hearts by Snyders ; a large 
{hooting piece, the principal figure, the late lord and chancellor of Oxford, by Wootton. 
Dining room, about 36 by 21, richly ornamented with portraits; Charles I. and fon, 
very admirable, by Vandyke; Henry VIII. by Hans HolbeinJ ; Prince Arthur, by C. 
Janfen; Sir Henry Lee in Elizabeth’s time, the firft of the family ; and four brothers, 
by Cornelius Janfen; lord and lady Litchfield in coronation robes, by Richardfon, and 
Vandcrbart ; duke of Monmouth and his mother, by fir Peter Lely ; fir Charles Rich, 
brother to earl Warwick, killed 1627, on the Ifleof Rhee, by Janfen. Late Lord’s 
bed-room, crimfon damafk furniture, and very old tapeftry, &c. Small dreffing room 
adjacent, Madona and child, by Mineeard, a Frenchman ; a fine piece not hung up, of 
the nativity, lately fent here by lord Dillon, the light fhining from the glory and re¬ 
flected from the furrounding figures, feemed particularly ftrong and beautiful. Small 
tapeftry drawing room, 27, by 22, portraits of the countefs Lindfay, and Rochefter, fif- 
ters, fir P. I.ely ; Duchefs of Cleveland by fir P.Lely; fir F. Henry Lee, firft earl of Litch¬ 
field, by Vandyke. Saloon, 36 by 29, difplays no ornaments worth notice, except a 
bull of Dr. Sharp, and an antique marble ftatue of Hvgeia. The perfon employed 
in the ftucco work, painting, &c. was Roberts of Oxford. Green tapeftry room, the 
chancellor of Oxford, nephew to the late lord Litchfield: fir Walter Raleigh, by 
Moore; archbifliop Warham, by Holbein; duchefs of Portfmouth, by Lely ; Jacob’s 
dream, by Rembrandt; a fleeping Venus and Painter, by Titian : a lmall virgin and 
child, by Raphael; four fmall landfcapes with cattle and figures, by Polinbary ; a land- 
fcapeover the chimney, by Wootton. Great gilt drawing room, about 37 by 26 : fur¬ 
niture, crimfon damalk : gilding and other ornaments, by Roberts ; Charles II ; du- 

* Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. 

j- Lord Rochelter’s mother feems to have been of a family productive of eccentric characters. 1 was 
going to inltance it in the famous Philip Duke of Wharton, as the iflue of this marriage of her grand¬ 
child, but he was the fon of a fccond match. However the Countefs’s brother, Sir Walter St. John, Bart, 
was grand-father of the molt extraordinary Henry St. John, Vifeount Bolingbroke. 

I However this is much doubted. 
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chefs of Cleveland: countefs of I.indfay, by fir P. Lely; lord and lady Litchfield; 
lady Charlote Fitzroy, mother to the late lord Litchfield, and duke of Grafton, her bro¬ 
ther by Kneller ; a landfcape, by Wooton. Adjacent clofet containing portraits, &c. 
' James I. fingularly drefled, fir Thomas Pope, by Vandyke, See. : Juft Steward, and 
group receiving their hire, by Vandermant. Velvet bed room ; a very curious table 
of ebony, inlaid with brafs, and made in Louis XIVth’s time ; a white marble chim¬ 
ney piece, the carving very light and admirable. Small drefiing room: a beautiful 
painting of the duchefs of Orleans, Charles lid’s daughter, by Lely ; St, Catharine 
going to be tortured on the rack, by Vantnander; a curious travelling cheft of Charles 
II. brought here by means of the late lord Litchfield’s mother, who was daughter to 
that prince. Hence we were conducted through a circular railed paflage to the chapel, 
neat and plain. Over the altar, a painting of Chrift taken from the crofs, by Pouifin. 
Great tapeftry drawing room, about 30 by 25, reprefents Vulcan oppofing iEneas on 
one wall, and Neptune, &c. on the other. Over the chimney piece a group of the duke 
and duchefs of York and children, by Lely. From this fouthem afpeCt, the views are 
extenfive and pleafing. In the ftair-cafe ftands a model in wood, of Ratcliff’s library 
at Oxford. We now took leave of this noble repofitory of valuable portaits, whofe 
appartments are otherwife decorated with a fimple elegance rather than oftentatious 
fplendor, nor could we help fympathizing with the melancholy that feemed to hover 
round this deferted place, that a new fmile of fortune had thus deprived it of its prefent 
owner*. We dined at Enftone, a fmall adjacent village, on the turnpike road ; and 
four miles further, flept at Chapel-houfe, a moft excellent inn, built about 30 years 
ago, with ftables and other accommodations of the firft ftyle. The furrounding fields 
are flat and open, but Mr. Kirby, the landlord’s fhrubberies and other plantations, are 
a pleafing ornament and protection. Near this ftands Heathrop, the feat of lord 
Shrewfbury, diftinCtly feen from the Oxford road. This has always been efteemed 
worthy the infpeCtion of the traveller, both for its external and internal grandeur, and 
will foon be ftill more fo, when his Lordfhip has completed thofe alterations and im¬ 
provements, which now deprive us of the pleafure of feeing them. Mr. Walpole 
fpeaks with contempt of its architecture, and fays it was built by Mr. Archer, the 
groom-porter, “ all whofe fpecimens of wretched tafte may be feen in the Vitruvius 
Britannicus; but the chef d’oeuvre of his abfurdity was the church of St. John, with 
four belfrys, in Weftminfter.” 

September 5th. We purfued our courfe through Chipping-Norton, a place of note 
in the time of the Saxons, as its name fignifies; in the reign of Edward I. it fent mem¬ 
bers to parliament one feflion ; and twice in Edward Ill’s reign, but never fince I 
believe. William Fitz-Alan of Clun, was lord of this manor, then called Norton, 
6 of k. John, and obtained a charter for an annual fair here. How long this town 
and manor continued in this family, (afterwards earls of Arundel) we have no par¬ 
ticular account; but w^e find in the reign of Henry VI. it was the eftate of the earls 
of Oxford, of whom John, earl of Oxford, adhering to the Lancaftrian party, w'as, after 
the viClory of Edward IV. in Barnet Field, taken prifoner, and his eftate forfeited to 
the crown. Leland fays, the Croftes were the ancient lords of this town, fince that the 
Rodneys, and then the Comptons who bought it. Its prefent appearance is very good, 
being fituated on the fide of a pleafant hill, and built inoflly of ftone, with which this 
country abounds. 

* He fuccecded to a large eftate in Ireland, on the death of his father, in autumn, 1787. 
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About four miles to the right of Chipping-Norton, at the extremity of the county 
adjoining Warvvicklliire, is a curious monument of antiquity, called Rolle-rich-ftones, 
a heap of large rough Hones let up in a ring, like Stone Henge, in .Viltfhire, but 
fmaller; various have been the opinions concerning this place, but we may rightly 
conclude with Camden, that as the Danes and Saxons had battles hereabouts, it was 
raifed in memory of Tome victory. 

By a fteep and winding road through pleafant paftures, from Chipping-Norton, we paf- 
fed the fmall village of Salford, beautifully furrounded with wood, where is a good ftone 
houfe, with fuitable offices, belonging to Mr. Newton, whofe property is very confider- 
able about this place. A little to the left we faw another white manfion, the feat of 
Mr. Penyftone, at Cornwall. The united improvements of thefe two places are an 
ornament to this part of the country, and a tranfient gratification to the traveller. 
More to the left in the adjacent parilli of Dailsford, Governor Haftiugs, who is a na¬ 
tive of that place, has lately repurchafed an eftate which his anceftors had pofiefied 
for feveral generations, and is now making habitable a manfion, which was begun 
about 60 years ago, but never finifhed. A little further in the fame direction is Odding- 
ton, the feat of fir John Read; where alfo is a well of calcareous water, famous tor 
curing a local flux difeafe amongft cattle, called the Otinoor evil, from its being caught 
by their grazing upon that moor. Afcending now the great hill before us, we enter 
a fmall part of Worcefterffiire, and have an extenfive profpect over the feveral counties, 
which meet in the plain below. On the righc hill we faw a neatly wooded houfe be¬ 
longing to Mr. Sandys; and on the left is Chaflleton, an old caftle-like place, the feat 
of Mr. Jones. Not far from which is a fortification or barrow, call up by the Danes 
about 1016, when King Edmund, furnamed Ironfide, met Canutus, the Dane, here¬ 
abouts, and defeated him after a long and bloody battle. In the valley we palled by 
the village of Little Compton, and faw an ancient houfe of Lady Fane, who is aunt to 
the Baronet at Oddington, before-mentioned, and at whofe death he is likely to 
receive an ample increafe to his fortune. At the horizontal boundary we could now 
clearly diftinguiffi the fine old tower of Stow-on-the-Woulds, fituate on a bleak 
eminence, apparently barren and uncultivated, and if common report be credited, they 
have but one element, viz. air; there being neither wood, common field, nor water, 
belonging to the town. The four ffiire-ltone was the next objedl we approached, 
which is a large fquare figure by the road fide, fix miles from Chipping-Norton, and 
eighty from London. On its feveral fides are graved the names of the counties for 
which it was erefted, viz. Worcefter, Gloucefter, Warwick, and Oxford. Camden 
and Plott believe this to be the fpot where the above mentioned battle was fought; but 
the author of the additions to Camden, difapproves of this conje&ure, becaufe the old 
fcierftane, or Shire-ftone, where the battle was fought, is proved by him to be in 
Wiltffiire. 

Being nowin Gloucefterfliire, we palled a village called More ton-in-the-Marfh, and 
approached Burton-on-the-Hill. To the right wc had a pleafing view of a handfome 
houfe of Mr. Freeman, fituated on the fide of the hill, richly embofomed in foliage and 
otherwife ornamented. This gentleman, we were told, poflefles immenl'e property both 
in land and money, but mod of the latter; his only fon died laft fpring in London, 
and left a young daughter, who, it is faid, will be a very rich heirefs. Having gained 
the.vaftiummit, on whofe declivity Burton is ftcurely placed, the profpedt encreafcd 
greatly on our backs, but forward, a dreary walte for many miles. The famous Ro¬ 
man Fofleway comes out of Warwickfhire, by Lcmingtnn, Stow-on the-Would, 
and this place; which by the tracks of houfes frequently dii'covered, muft have been 
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once of note ; here alfo the marks of a large camp are to be feen. A few miles fur¬ 
ther on our left from the turnpike, Hands a neat box bolonging to lord CoVentiy, 
called Spring-hill; had this property been on the oppolite fide, facing the beaut'.)ul 
vale of Evefiiam, which commences here, the whole would have worn a different afpecc. 
In this delicious vale we fee the fmall town of Blockley, near which Sir John Rufliout 
has a neat manfion with large property this way. We now came to a fmall houfe of 
entertainment, the Fifli, on Broadway-hilt, where we fpent an hour in glorious contem¬ 
plation, from the room built like a fummer-houfe, for this purpofe ; fir John Rufhout’s 
here became very difiina; fir John Cotterel, lent, has lately erefted, on the fide of this 
hill, a caftle-looking-place, fronting the vale j Ragley, lord Beauchamp s, we could 
likewife dillinguifh below; thefe, befides the feveral towns of Broadway, Evefiiam, 
Bengworth, &c. together with the diftant mountains, Malvern in paiticulat, con- 
foired to give us fufficient anticipation of our future delights. We defeended now, by 
a well formed lerpentino road, cut through this vail oeclivity, to the neat town below. 
The views were every way pleafing j the fields well cultivated and. loads good. We 
could from hence difiinguifli Tuddington-park, the feat of the ancient family of Lord 
Tracey. We dined at Bengworth, a fmall part of the borough of Eve/ham, feparated 
from it by the river Avon, in its courfeto the Severn, at iewkefbuiy. A budge of fix 
large arches, communicates between thefe two places. 1 he liver is navigable foi coals, 
&c? from Worcefter and Bridgnorth ; but no other trade or traffic feeras to enliven 
this town. The extenfive vale that furrounds it, and takes its name from thence, is, 
for its fruitfulnefe, juflly ftyled the granary of tliofe parts. 

The nionkifh writers derive the name of Lovefliolm, or Evefiiam from Eoves, fwine- 
herd to Egwin bifliop of Worcefter. Near the bridge Hood anciently the caftle of 
Bengworth, as it were in the fuburbs, which William d’Audville, an abbot of this 
place, recovering from William Beauchamp, the hereditary fheriff of this county, ut¬ 
terly demolifhed, and caufed the ground to be confecrated for a church yard, where a 
church was afterwards built. Leland deferibes Evefiiam, as large and well-built with 
timber ; and to have a fair market place, with divers pretty ftreets. We cannot now 
pals proportionate encomiums upon it; it has not altered fufficiently with the times. 
But the principal glory of this place, was an abbey for Benedictine monks, founded by 
Kenred, king of the Mercians ; and Egwin, bilhop of Worcefter, about 700. It con- 
fifted of 67 monks, befides an abbot, and other inferior officers, having 22 towns and 
manors left for their fupport. At the diflolution, the annual revenues, according to 
Dugdale, amounted to 11S3I. 12s. 9d. What fort of fabricks the abbey church and 
monaftary were, cannot now be difcovcred, becaufe they were utterly demolifhed at the 
difiolution, except the beautiful fquare tower built by abbot Lichfield, who it is faid, 
broke his heart, when he faw the havock, which was made of the church and other 
buildings. Nor would the tower have efcaped the fame fate, had not he and the 
townfmen purchaled it for their own ufe. This lofty relick of antiquity is wrought 
with the fmeft compofitcs of Gothic architecture, is about 100 feet high, and Hands 
upon a bafe of 22 feet fquare ; the eaft and weft fronts are fimilar, decorated with 
chafte and fimple ornaments. Under, is a fine elliptic arch, which was the principal 
entrance to the abbey. The great bell which formerly belonged to it, was recall along 
with fome others given by the town, to make eight good ones for this tower. 

In the annals of hiftory, this town was very famous for the overthrow of the barons, 
and of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leicelter, our Englifh CataUne-, whofe extreme per¬ 
fidy to Henry III. moft ftrongly evinced the truth of that faying “ favours are efteemed 
obligations no longer than they can be requited. ’ For when the king had, with a 
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libera! hand heap’d all poflible favours upon him, and given him his own lifter to wife, 
he /hewe'd no other returns than the molt violent hatred, railing up dangerous wars, 
and miferably laying wafte lrtany parts of England, under pretence of redreffing griev¬ 
ances and alferting its liberties, leaving no method unpraftifed, whereby he might de- 
pofe the king, and change the government from a monarchy to an oligarchy. But 
after he had flouri/hed a while in his enterprife, he with many others of his party, fell 
in this place, being fubdued in a pitched battle by the valour of prince Edward. Upon 
this happy event a welcome peace, which had been before bani/hed, again returned. 
This town is an ancient borough, and enjoys many privileges both by prel’cription and 
divers charters; but at prefent is greatly divided, and almoft in a drooping ftate. In the 
year 1697, Sir John Sommers had the barony of this place added to his title; w r ho 
being a perfon of extrordinary endowments, and early taken notice of for his great 
abilities in the law, was chofen to plead the caule of the imprifoned Bifliops in the 
reign of James II; and at the revolution, he was made fucceflively folicitor-general, 
attorney-general, lord-keeper, and lord chancellor of England, being alfo univerfally 
elleemed robe theableft ftatefman of this age. 

On the right of Evefliam lie the three Littletons, from the neareft of which, called 
South Littleton, the famous family of the Littletons undoubtedly took their name ; for 
they had po/Tellions here and elfewhere in the vale of Eve/ham, in the reign of Ilenry 
HI; and at that time, and often fince, were confiderable benefactors to the abbey, laft 
defcribed. About 19th of Henry III, they married the heirefs of Frankley, 
in this neighbourhood, and from hence made that their principal feat till it was 
cruelly burnt down and plundered in the rebellion, agamic Charles I. The heirefs of 
this/amily, in the reign of Henry IV. marrying Thomas Weftcote, Efq. had iftued 
by him the famous Judge, who took his mother’s name, and was author of the well 
known book of Tenures. A feries of men of eminence from his time have rendered 
the family not unworthy their great descendant, the good, and the illuftrious George 
Lord Littleton, one of the great ornaments of this and the lad reign. Hagley, the 
prefent feat of the family, which lies on the oppofite borders of the county, next 
ijtaftbrdfhire, was bought for an hunting feat in the reign of Oueen Eiizabeth, and 
rebuilt by the noble peer juft mentioned. 

From hence we continued along the fouth fide of the river; which we crofted 
about fix miles below, at Perfhore; having met with no remarkable object, except 
Elmley caflle, fituated on the broad fummit of Brcdon hills, which, though confider- 
ably lefs, rife towards Malvern with a kind of emulation. This caitle once belonged 
to Urfus or Urfo d’Abtot, by w’hofe daughter and heir Emeline it defeended, together 
with Upton, Bentley, and divers other lord/hips in this country, to Walter de Beau¬ 
champ, who made the caftle hisfeat, which continued fo to his defeendants for many 
ages. In the 17th year of the reign of King John, Walter Beauchamp, great grandfon 
of the above-mentioned Walter, was in po/Ieflion of this caftle, but falling oft from his 
allegiance to the barons, his lands were feized ; yet he afterwards obtained the reftitu- 
tion of this caftle and and flieriflalty. Tnis noble family alfo poffeffed the city of 
Worcefter, and its caftle for many years, being afterwards earls of Warwick till ifliie 
male failing, their great eftates, by marriage of Anne, the heirefs, with Richard 
Neville, palled into that family, who thereby became earls of Warwick. 

Perlhore, fo called from the pear-trees, which flouri/hed in the foil here, was for¬ 
merly a town of fome confequence, and had a Benedictine monaftery founded (accord¬ 
ing to William of Malm/bury) by Egelward, duke of Dorfet, a man of a generous 
fpirit, and wholly devoted to atts of piety. “ But alas! (fays that excellent hi/torian) 
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what vaft Ioffes hath it fince fuftained! part the ambition of great men hath feized, and 
part is forgotten and loft, and a very confiderable part of its poffeflions, the Kings, 
Edward and William, bellowed on Weftminfter Abbey.” At the difTolution its re¬ 
venues were valued at 643I. 4s. 5d. per annum. (Dugdale.) The town is neatly 
built with one principal ftreet. The pari Hi church is a large Hone ftrufture of Gothic, 
and would have been handfome, had not the heavy roof of the tower deflroyed the 
effect. Our drive the remainder of this evening was uncommonly pleafant; the roads 
excellent; the harveft chiefly gathered, except thofe ruddy crops which now began to 
hang gracefully round our heads, difpenftng their odours through the atmofphere, 
while our eyes were fondly gazing on the fun’s departing rays, which tinged the lofty 
hills of Malvern with their glowing purple. 

- - -Autumn paints 

Aufonian hills with grapes, whilfl Englifh plains 
Blufh with pomaceous harvells, breathing fweets. 

Oh ! let me now, when the kind early dew 
Unlocks th* embofom’d odours, walk among 
The well rang'd files of trees, whofe full-ag'd (lores 
Diffufe ambrofia! dreams*. 


Thus the whole face of nature put on an afpeft of beauteous ferenity, and we arrived 
at the noble capital, as twilight threw her duiky mantle over the day, and ufhered in 
the night. The following morning we arofe early to infpeft the beauties and magni¬ 
ficence of this excellent city, pre-eminent over rnoft in this kingdom. But firft it may 
not be improper to premife fomething of its antiquity, which has been allowed remote 
by all hiftorians; the derivation of its name feems to have been Saxon, fignifying a 
warrior’s place of retirement; it was a city probably built by the Romans, (laid .>0 
have been founded by Conftantius Chlorus) when, to prevent the incurfions of the 
Britons on the oppofite fide of the river, they planted cities, as fortrefles on the eaft 
bank. Its fituation is delightful, on this fide of the Severn, commanding diftant and 
charming views towards thefouth-weft. It was originally “fenced with lofty Roman 
walls,” as we learn from an old parchment roll. Leland lays “ that there were fix gates 
within the walls; Bridge-gate on the Severn, having a goodly fquare tower over it; 
a pofterne-gate by St. Clement’s church, near the north fide of the bridge ; the Fore¬ 
gate, a fair piece of work {landing to the north j Sudbury-gate Handing eaft in the 
way to London ; St. Martin’s-gat<?; and Trinity-gate, which was a pofterne. The 
caftle, (continues he) which flood on the fouth fide of the cathedral church ahnoft on 
the Severn, fell to ruin foon after theconqueft, and half the ground of it was given to 
augment the clofe of the priory.” He likewife adds, there were divers fair ftreets well 
built with timber ; but the faireft and inoft celebrated is from the bifhop’s palace-gate 
to the Fore-gate towards the north. There are eight parifli churches in the town, of 
which St. Helen is counted molt ancient; it was a prebend, before King Edgar’s 
time, to the cathedral. And I have heard, (fays he) that all the churches in Worcefter, 
before King Edgar placed monks in the cathedral, were but chapels to it. But what 
the original form and buildings of this city were, cannot now be afeertained, fo fre¬ 
quently has it fullered from deftruftive fires. In the year 1041, King Hardy-Cnute, 
in order to revenge himfelf upon the inhabitants, for having killed fome of his hufcarles, 
or tax-gatherers, maflacred inoft of the citizens, fet the town on fire, and fpoiled much 
of the country round. Neverthelefs we fiqd in the Conqueror’s furvey (drawn up 
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about 40 years after) that in the timG of Edward the ConfefTor, it had many burgefies, 
and was rated at 15 hides of land. In the reign of William Rufus, 1088, Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewfbury, with a large body of Welch, afiaulted the city, 
over-run the fuburbs, and fet them on fire; but the citizens, by a valiant refiftance, 
and afterwards by an advantageous fally out upon their enemies, flew and took above 
5000, and fo freed themfelves from the fiege. In the year 1113, it was almoft 
wholly deftroyed by a cafual fire, the caftle and cathedral being aifo much damaged. 
In the civil wars between King Stephen and the Emprefs Maud, when the city and 
caftle belonged to William Beauchamp, of Elmley, before-mentioned, it was burnt 
entirely to the ground. Nor were the misfortunes of this city here concluded, for in 
1175, 21ft of Henry II. the new tower belonging to the church fell down ; in 1202, 
the city was again involved in conflagration, and in 1216, after having fubmitted to 
the dauphin of France, it was taken by the earl of Chefter. The kings in thofe days 
ufed to keep their Chriftmas in fome one of their great cities. King Henry I. in 1130, 
kept his Chriftmas here, as did alfo Henry II. 1158, with great royalty, who fat in the 
church at divine fervice with the crown upon his head, as the kings in thofe days always 
ufed to do at folemn feafts; but he afterwards placed it upon the altar, in fign of his hu¬ 
mility, which feemed real, becaufe he never after regarded to wear his crown. King 
John alfo kept his Chriftmas here, 1214, when divers of the nobility came with their 
petitions about the changing of laws, which afterwards caufed the civil war, and the 
taking of the city as above. Whether we confider ntoft its various fuft'erings by acci¬ 
dental and wilful fires, which have been fo numerous and dreadful or its oppreflions 
and calamities in the civil wars, we look with aftonifliment at its prefent flourifiling 
condition, the feat of opulence and much trade ; nor is it lets happy in its numbers of 
independent families, befides thofe refpectable and dignified chara&ers, ufually found 
in the precinfts of a cathedral. The ftreets are in general remarkably good, particu¬ 
larly High-ftreet and Fore-gate, which latter is of a regularity in pavement and building, 
fuperior to ntoft I have feen out of London. We now vifited the cathedral, (made an 
epifcopal fee, by Ethelred, king of the Mercians,) which bifliop Wulftan principally 
erected in 1084; this buffered more than once by fire; June 14th, 1113, when the 
city and caftle were in flames, it felt the fame calamity ; one monk and 20 inhabitants 
are faid to have periftied. April 17th, 1202, this church w r as again involved in confla¬ 
gration, together with the greater part of the city. In 1218, it was raifed and confe- 
crated a-new, and in the prefence ot Henry III. See. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
Peter, and Olwald and Wulftan. It hits fince, at various times, received confiderable 
additions, but its prefent appearance is not very large or ftriking on the outfide, and 
the tower is not fufficiently high for its breadth and the other parts. The infide from 
eaft to weft is 394 feet, breadth about 120. It is in excellent repair ; but there is no¬ 
thing much to admire in its archite&ure, after the feveral others fo fuperior. The 
painted glafs is entirely deftroyed, which takes greatly from its grandeur ; the choir is 
handlome, and the organ capital. At the upper end of the choir is a noble monument 
of King John, whofe body was conveyed hither from Newark by the earl of Pembroke. 
His effigy lies on the tonio crowned. In his right hand is a feeptre, in his left a fword, 
wht-c point is received in the mouth of a lion couchant at his feet. He died Oftober 
19th, >215, in the 5tft year of his age, and 18th of his reign. We were next (hewn 
.Arthur’s chapel, covering the monument of that prince, elder brother of Henry VIII. 
which is the moft curious (tone workmanlhip in this cathedral, varioufly decorated 
with images, arms of England, and other royal badges. The (retted arched roof is 
curious and beautiful. Since this infpedtion we are informed Mr. V. Green has made 
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a curious difcovery under a heavy coat of plainer, to hide them from the Ohvemn 
rage; there are aferies of Arthur’s progenitors, the partizans m the contentions of 
York and Lancafter, the fymbolsof whofe union are weil, exem^ified m the exteim 
decorations. Mr. Green conjeaures he has chflmguilhed Henry VII. and Ld*ard 1 \ . 
with their queens. The Hone pulpit in the choir oppofite, is well worth notice, being 
a mod elegantly carved Gothic oftagon ; in the back is ditbnaiy feen a representation 
of Jerukilem can ed in the fame durable materials. Befides a variety of ancient and 
modern tombs, and monuments, in the north tranfcpt near the clock is a lupeib maiblc 
piece of fculpture, emfred to the memory of Dr. John Hough, bifliop of this diocc 
and head of Magdalen college, Oxford. He is reprefented in a recumbent podme, 
his right elbow reding on fome books; his hands joined and raifed in thofe aO. of de- 
votion, which his countenance fo highly expreffes. The drapery is innrutabl^ 
To the left hands the figure of Religion with her book m one hand, whilft with 
other fne is lifting up the flowing edge of his garment, to difplay underneath another 
reprefentatiott in miniature, where he is Handing before that tribunal the High Com 
million Court, which ejected him from his college government. 1 hrce tools oftyrannny 
arc feated on the bench, and a fecretary is minuting their proceedings, whilfl thus ve¬ 
nerable prelate, at the head of the Fellows, is making Ins defensive harrangue. Rou- 
billiac has the honour of this maflerly piece of fculpture, which is the admiration of a 
beholders and the fmeft in thefe, or perhaps any other paits of England, liiat 
Weflniinfler Abbey of bifliop Nightingale, by the fame hand, fo umverfally admired, 
perhaps may be greater in feme points, though I can fcarce think it altogether fupenoi. 

This however I Avail leave for better judges to determine. .. 

The chapter-houfe adjacent is a large decagon, fupported by a central pillar, 45 feet 
high, and J s in diameter. Many curious initial MSS. and valuable books are heie re- 
nofited • on the walls are a few old portraits of bilhops, £cc. 1 here ai e many 
excellent public buildings in this city, and many laudable chanties but too numerous 
for a place in thefe pages. Here are confiderable manufactures of gloves, carpets, &c. 
but the principal and mofl worthy notice is, the porcelain china, which we vifited. 
Thofe who have ever feen the procefs of the Staffordflnre ware, or other finular works, 
need not be informed how this is made ; the fubftance ufed for thefe articles is a fectct 
compofition moulded and formed into various defigns like common clay: blue an 
white are the charafteriftic colours of this manufactory, which are laid on either by a 
Xeor^ pencil ; the blue, when firft put on, appears a dead,fli brown, or fome other 
dubious tint; but after the operation of the fire, is changed to a pei rnanent and pci cl 

1,1 Tills bring market-day, we had an opportunity of feeing the prineipal commodities 
for fale and their public repofitories and rooms of traflic, pai ticularly the Guild « 
and Hop-houfe ; the former is efleemed with truth a mofl elegant and commodious 
buildin- prefenting a light and well-adorned front to the high ftreet, the infide of 
which is*one admirable room, loofeetby 25 and 21. Its fides aie occupie y "o 
fpacious courts of juftice, in which are held the aflizes and feffions for the county and 
citv At each end of the long room are three whole length portraits of C-harles I. 
Queen Anne, earl of Plymouth, Sir John Packington &c. This was the fecond day 
S Te new hop-market, which we faw abundantly fupphed and of good quality; 
though the produce of the feafon was no more than what is called half crop ; yet the 
price was now reduced in lefs than a fortnight from fixteen pounds to feven per hun. 
Xred ; an aftonilhing variation, owing to the late fcarcty of old hops for which the 
Inhabitants had then given the extravagant price of three (hillings and fixp 
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pound. It Was expeaed that the fair, which was to 1 commence in lefs than a fortnight* 
would more permanently fix this dubious value. 

We now took leave of this glorious capital, and crofled the Severn,* for Hereford, 
over a new and elegant bridge, of five magnificent arches, built under the inlpeition of 
Mr. John Gwin, architect. The fir ft ftone was laid by the Earl of Coventry, and the 
whole finilhed in 1780. The toll houfes are elegant domes, fimilar to Black Friars, 
on each fide is a fpacious and handfome quay where much traffic from Briftol and the 
coal mines is carried on. The road is ftoney and difagreeable, but our attention was 
diverted for feveral miles with the abundance of variegated fruit, hanging gracefully on 
each fide the road; this feafon is very extraordinary, and to pluek a rofy bloom, from 
atnidft fuch temptation, is deemed neither fin nor robbery. In our way we paffed on our 
left Powick, where was formerly the feat cf another branch of the Beauchamps, deno¬ 
minated of that place. From one of the heireffes who married Lord Willoughby of 
Broke about the time of Henry VIII., is defeended the prefent Grevile, Ear! of War¬ 
wick who from thence quarters the arms, See. of the ancient earls; from another heir- 
efs who married a Ligon, is defeended, as I take for granted, the prefent reprefentative 
for this county, whofe feat is at Madresfield in this neighbourhood, near which we foou 

^We*now arrived at Malvern, a fmall hamlet at the feet of thofe immenfe hills, that 
had been our principal objetft for many miles. Ordering dinner at this charming inn, 
we procured an intelligent guide to conduit us to the higheft furarmt; the day being 
favorable and pleafant, I fcarce remember a more enchanting excurfion, without a pof- 
fibilitv of farigue from fo gradual an afeent on nature’s carpet, and in little more than 
half an hour we gained this fummit of perfection. When we lay perfeaion we mean 
in a limited fenfe; there are certainly two forts of perfeaion, relative and abfolute. If 
the parts of a feene be beautiful, we are content to afenbe to it the honor ol the firft; but of 
the other the ingredients muft not only be beautiful, but of every pofiible variety. In 
different countries, or different parts of the fame country, many forts of the former may 
always be found, but the latter I fear is feldom, if ever, to be met with in all the vait 
round of fublunary refearches. We mount the high tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lo¬ 
mond and are loft in wonder and admiration of thofe immenfe heaps of rocks that 
tower’around us ; they are undoubtedly formed for aftonifiiment and delight, and are 
the fource of fublimeft ideas ; but let not thefe alone engrofs our whole attention, or 
alienate our affections entirely from other objeas; let us caft our eye a while on this 
extenfive feenery around us and compare the difference : on one fide, a champain of 
the richeft cultivation pofiible, interfperfed with innumerable manfions, lawns, woods, 
and the other golden plantations of the country; peopled with chearful and thriving 

• This noble river, called by the Britons Havren, the Romans, Sabrina, and the Englifh, Severn, rifes 
out of a high mountain in Montgomery (hire, called Plynllymon ; after having recaved the waters of fevea 
fmall llreatns it enters Shropihire, and being joined by feveral brooks, at length reaches W clch Pool; bang 
in the fpace of 20 miles, become f.om a flendcr f.lver Itream, a very deep and copious river, and is nav,- 
gable from thence to its month. Prom Welch Pool it proceeds by the fplend.d and populous town of 
Shrewfbury, then runs fouth ealt to Bridgeiiotlh ; and from thence, declining Hill more to the fouth, enters 
WorcelU-rlhire, and proceeds to Bewdley. Swelled with concurring ftreams, it travels this county en¬ 
tirely, and having watered, amongft others, Worcefterand Upton.it paHes forward to Gloucefterlh.re, and 
rolls to Tewkibniy, f.om whence, having vifited the city and capital of that county, it travels.fomard, 
and meeting Hill with freflt aceeflions of waters, grows to inch a fixe as to be Hilcd tlie Severn lea, pouring 
its tide, after a progreBof more than 130 miles, into the Briftol Channel. 
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towns, and enlivened by the bufy dreams of the Severn and the Avon. Thefe are the 
principal features in the vale of Evelham ; on the oppofite fide are various winding val - 
lies, mingled with hop-grounds, gardens, feats and fwelling hills of verdant wood, all 
fvveetly foftened by the mellow light of autumn, and encircled by a majeftic range of 
mountains ; the Wrecking, and Ciay-hiils in Shropfhire, feen over Ludlow; the Black- 
mountains in Brecknockfhire; the Skiming hills in Monmouthfhire; Abergaveny, and 
Ledbury mount; Gloucefterlhire hills over the city and Cheltenham, the Leeky hills 
towards Birmingham, &c. In fliort nothing is here wanting to conftitute the beau¬ 
tiful, but here is a deficiency in thofe two grand compofites of the north, rock and 
lakes, to conditute the fublime. With thefe additions we Ihould then find them an ab- 
folute perfection. 

If we contemplate thefe feenes too with the eye of an hiftorian, what a train of ideas 
will they afford! inftead of groves of Alining fruits, we may fancy moving armies of 
glittering fpears and helmets; inftead of yon filver gliding ftreams, we may imagine 
rivers of blood; luch were thefe plains when haughty Cromwell, and his 30,000 men 
marched over them, and appeared on Red-hill againft Charles II. with only 1200 in 
Auguft, 1651. No more now the din of war is heard j Tewldbury*. Upton, Po- 
wick, and thou fair city, Worcefter, your lofty towers no more are feen to fhake, your 
buildings fall in dreadful conflagration, nor ftreets pour down the fanguine flood. All 
now arife in confcious harmony to gild thefe feenes, now funk in peace and crowned 
with plenty. Maintain long this lovely reign ye fons of fame! and yc who reap the 
fruits of induftry, ftore in your plenteous and golden crops, and quaff your homely 
ne&ar, in joyful tranquillity. 

Defcending now this noble velvet mountain, the former feerte diminifliing in foft 
gradation before our fight, through the perfpeCtive confines of thefe hills, afforded new 
and infinite delight, till we again arrived at our inn. After dinner we vifited the in¬ 
ternal difplay of that great Gothic feature the church ; which is perhaps as great a cu- 
riofity of its kind as any to be met with. Part of it was a religious cell for hermits be¬ 
fore the conqueft, the greater part with the tower, was built in the 18th year of the 
conqueror, by one Aldwin an hermit. The outward appearance is very ftriking, the 
architecture, though large, is light and pleafing, and cannot fail to imprefs the traveller 
on his approach, with an idea of its antiquity and worth ; they fhewed us a copy of an 
antique manufeript at the Inn, giving a full account of its origin, the hiftory of painted 
glafs, &c. which is in high prefervation, and of beautiful colours and defignsj but as 
Dr. Nafh has given a minute^ccount of every thing in his hiftory of the county, the 
omiflion of it here is of no confequence. The antiquarian in contemplating its different 
ftyles of building, the Gothic and the Saxon, the glafs, the various monuments and 
coats of arms, &c. may find employment for many hours. One very curious tomb we 
law of a Saxon Knight, with his battle-ax and other accoutrements, fuppefed to be the 
only one of this kind in England. 

"We now purfued our courfe to Ledbury, on afmooth winding road by the wells, at 
Little Malvern, famous for their falutary qualities, and the purenefs of the air. About 

* Famous too for the bloody overthrow of the Lancastrians in 1741. Whence J. Leland thus writes,. 
Uamlaud, 

Where Avon’s friendly flreams with Severn join, 

Great Tewkibury’s walls, renown’d for trophies, (hine, 

.And keep the fad remains, with pious care,. 

Of noble fouls, the honor of the war.” 
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fix miles weft of Ledbury, near the conflux of the Lugg and Wye, lies Marcley-hill, 
which in i 575, after (baking and roaring for three days, to the great horror and aftonilh- 
ment of the neighbourhood, began to move about fix o’clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two next morning, it then ftood (till, having carried along with it 
the trees that grew upon it, and the (heep-folds and flocks. In the place from whence it 
removed, it left a gap of 400 feet wide, and 320 long. The fpot whereon this lull ftood 

contained about 20 acres. , r , r 1 -n .t 

Ledbury is a mean ill-built town, fituate in a rich vale,fouth of thefe hills; the mea¬ 
dows and paiturage around it appear very fertile ; on an average they let for three 
pounds an acre. After repofing here one night, we proceeded to Hereford; the day 
was mild and clear, which gave the vale and hills around a molt enchanting glow ; 
hop grounds and ruddy orchards fpread their gaudy bloom around us *, and that nd 
fpace may be loft, the vacant fpots of the ground, which is planted with trees, are co¬ 
vered with grain. The following defcription by an admired bard is a very lively picture 
of this country. 

« Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 
Afcending fpiral, rang'd in meet array ! 

JLo, how the arable with barley grain ^ 

Stands thick, o’erlhadow'd to the thirfty hind 
Trartfporting projeft! thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordaiti3, infus'd, an auburn drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Here to the fight, 

Apples of price, and plenteous (heaves of corn. 

Oft interlac'd, occur, and both imbibe 
Fitting conjenial juice ; fo rich the foil, 

So much does fru&ureous moiftore o'er abound 1 
Nor are the hills unamiable, whofe tops 
To heav'n afpirc, affording prefpeft fwcct 
To human ken ; hot at their feet the vales 
Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chew verd'rous paiture ; nor the yellow fields 
Gaily interchang'd, with rich variety 
Pleafing, as when an emerald green, enchas'd 
In flamy gold, from the bright mafs acquires 
A nobler hue, more delicate to fight. 

Next add the Sylvan (hades, and blent groves, 

( Haunt of the Druids) whence the earth is fed 
With copious fuel, whence the (lurdy oak, 

A prince's refuge once, th’ eternal guard 
Of England's throne, by fweatfng peafants fell’d 
Stems the vail main, and bears tremendous war 
To diftant nations, or with fov'reign fway. 

Awes the divided world to peace and love."+ 

About three miles diftant we paffed a large houfe, called Verfen, Mr. Horne’s, which, 
from its conftruftion and appearance, gave us the idea of the comforts of an opulent 
farmer. Two miles onward we obferved an ancient white manfion, furrounded with a 
moat, called Manfen, the late Mr. Jones’s, now Mr. Derbin’s, who married his widow. 
The country was now confined, but rich and pleafant; Mr. Hopeton s old houfe, now 
only appropriated to a farm, was our next obje£t, under a fine range of hills on our left, 
and called the WorUTs-end ; a name ill applied amidft fuch a profufion of cultivation. 
The hops were now more abundant and flouriftiing, and other crops in great plenty. 

f Philips’s Cyder, book id. pnge 127. . 
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Paired the village of Tarrington, with a neat old church and parlonage. The next and 
principal obiett, was the honourable Edward Foley’s beautiful place at Stoke Edith. 
This was the feat of the late lord Foley, and his anceftors, while: they continued a 
vounrer branch ; but when he fucceeded to the manfion and eftate of the elder line, at 
Whitlev in Worceherfhire, he of courl’e made that his principal refidence, and left this 
to his fecond fon, the prefent poffeffor. The houfe is large, and wears an ancient afpeft, 
but the principal front is turned from the road, its furrounding flirubs break the ill ef¬ 
fect of too threat an intimacy with paffengers ; a bridge communicates with the park over 
the road, which we puffed under. The views from every point are pleafing and pic- 
turefque, and from the next afeent the houfe and panfh fpire, very high and beautiful, 
formed a delightful group with the variegated ground adjacent, and finally terminated 
by the Malvern-hil's. Farther on our left (lands Longworth, an agreeable feat of Mr. 
Waldwin, member for Hereford. Where his anceftors have been feated, at lead ever 
fince the reign of Henry IV. from which time they have been continually (henffs, and in 
other high offices in the county. A little way behind Longworth, lies Lugwardyne, 
once the eftate and feat of the Chandos’s and Brydges’s, from whom it was fold to the 
Warneford’s, and came in marriage from them to the Harley s, I believe. Winding 
again to the right we had a final and moft graceful profped of Stoke-Edith, foftened 
by the mellow (hades of landfcapes, viewed at a diftance. The pencil of the artift might 
here be varioufly employed to advantage; and though the furface of the road cannot 
be efteemed of the beft, and moft agreeable texture, yet the admirer of nature and fu- 
perior cultivation, may in this morning's ride, be amply rewarded. Descending towards 
the city, the diftant views are grand and charming, particularly the rich feenes of fox- 
ley, and Hampton-court, Lord Malden’s, to the right, and the fine vale in front, ter¬ 
minated by the hills in Monmouthlhire and Brecknock. We now croffed the' river 
Lugg into an extenfive meadow from whence we viewed Sufton-court to the left, a bad 
old houfe of white materials, almoft funk in the bofom of an hill; this is remarkable for 
having been the refidence of the Hereford family ever fince the 7th of Henry III. the 
late poffeffor, fir James Hereford, died about three years fince very old, having amaffed 
from a fmall eftate confiderable wealth, which he left to Mr. Caldecot, his nephew, 
who has now changed his name to Hereford. I underftand he intends foon to grace 
this refpeftable fpot with a more confiderable manfion. On a nearer approach to the 
«ity a dullnefs feemed to pervade the whole, and the heavinefs of the Cathedral was 
quite oppreffive to the fight; but for this we could account, for on a clofer examma- 
tion it had loft the fpire, which had been lately taken down, from an apprehenfion of 
danger, fince the great fall of the weft era end of the building, which happened two years 
ago, and (till lies in ruins; this was infinitely the fined part, and when in perfect Hate, 
its tower was efteemed very beautiful archite&ure; the print which remains of it, 
certainly gives this idea. The whole internal length was 393 feet; tranfept 140 ; the 
height of the middle fteeple, 241; weft tower 125. Mr. Wyatt has made an eftimate, 
and the walls are juft begun to be raifed upon the former plan, with a handfome win¬ 
dow, but without the tower. It was originally built by biftiop Reinelm, in the reign 
of Henry I. and enlarged by fucceeding bilhops. In its prefent ruinous (late, we could 
find but little to attract our notice. Nor does the city merit any particular encomiums; 
the buildings are moftly mean and infignificant, and the flieets nanow and bad. Here 
are now only four parifti churches, two having been deftroyed in the late civil wars. It 
is governed by a Mayor, fix Aldermen, Recorder, &c. Its markets are well fupplied ; 
and here is a confiderable manufadure of gloves. The antiquity of it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed ; evident marks of this are eafily difeovered. Camden fays it is fituated amonglt 
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meadows extremely pleafant, and corn fields very fruitful. It is fuppofed to have fprung 
up, when the Saxon heptarchy was in its glory ; founded (as fome write) by Edward 
the elder; no mention being made oLit more ancient. The Britains, before the name 
of Hereford was known, called the place, Trefawith, from beech trees, which hill grow 
abundantly about here. It ow'es its greatcft encreafe to religion, and the horrible 
murder of Ethelbert King of the Eaft-Angles *, who, whilft he courted the daughter of 
Offa, king of the Mercians, was villainoully way-laid and murdered by Quindreda, 
Offa’s wife, who longed more for the kingdom of the Eaft-Angles, than to fee her 
daughter honorably married. He was upon this action, enrolled amongft the catalogue 
of martyrs, and had a church here built, and dedicated to him by Mildred, a petty 
prince of this country ; which being foon after adorned with a bifhop’s fee grew very 
rich, firft by the liberality of the Mercians, and afterwards of the weft Saxon king. 
This city fuffered no great calamity till 1055, when Griffin, prince of South Wales, and 
Algar, an Englifhman, rebelling againft Edward the Confeffor, and having routed Earl 
Ralph, lacked the city, deftroyed the cathedral, and carried away Leofgar the bifhop. 
Hence it is that Malmefbury writes thus : “ Hereford is no great city, and yet by the high 
and formidable ruins of its fteep and broken bulwarks, it fhews that it has been confider- 
ableand as it appears by Domefday book, “ there were in all but 103 men, within 
and without the walls.” The Normans afterwards very much improved and enlarged 
it. William Fits Ofborn, a kinfman of the conqueror, and firft earl of Hereford, walled 
it round, and fortified it with a ftrong caftle, on the fcite where the old cathedral flood. 
Leland fays, “ that this caftle, by the ruins, appeared to be one of the faireft, largeft, 
and ftrongeft in England. The walls were high and firm, and full of great towers ; 
and where the river was not a fufficient defence for it, there it was ftrongly ditched. 
It had two wards, and each of them furrounded with water; the dungeon was high, and 
exceedingly well fortified, having, in the outward wall or ward, 26 towers of a femi- 
circular figure, and one great tower in the inner ward. Some think that Herald us be¬ 
gan this caftle, after he had conquered the rebellion of the Welch, in Edward the con- 
teffor’s time. Others think, that the Lacies and the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, were 
the great builders of it. 

This city being fituated in a frontier country, was continually liable to the inroads of 
rapacious warriors, plunderers, and rebels. When the barons broke out in rebellion 
againft Henry III. they commenced their hoftilities at this place, under the command 
of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leicefter ; who, as we before remarked, fell a victim to 
his perfidy and ambition, in that remarkable battle at Evefham, by which the great 
power of the barons was diminifhed, and that of the commons enlarged. Here alfo, 
when the barons took up arms againft Edward II. Hugh Spencer, earl of Gloucefter, 
andfeveral others, the favourites of that prince were hanged. Near this place was 
likewife fought a bloody battle between Henry VI, and the earl of March, (afterwards 
Edward IV .) when the latter conquered j and having taken feveral of the Welch no¬ 
bility, amongft which was Owen Tudor, and others, prifoners, ordered them to be 
cruelly executed in this city. In the civil wars between Charles I, and the Parliament, 
this place was ftrong and well fortified and made feveral brave defences againft the 
Scots, and the Oliverians. Scarce a trace of the caftle is now remaining ; on its fcite 
are admirable walks, called the caftle green, formed and kept in neat order by the cor¬ 
poration ; the river Wye runs underneath, which together with its antique bridge adds 
greatly to the pleating profpeft from hence. If we look round its neighbouring hills 
and mountains, we fliall find ftrong marks of the vifits of the Romans, and other encamp¬ 
ments ; particularly on the fummits of Creden-hill, and Dindermore, the one towards 
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Bradwardine, the other near the road to Rofs; on the former are many appearances 
of there having been a Roman ftation. It is certain Lord I^ven here fixed his army 
durinethe fiege of Hereford, in the civil wars. The latter d.fplays Itronger marks of 
Iho™ ancient encampments, being vifibly Iquare, which I believe is a pretty certain cha- 
ratfteriilic of the Romans; beftdes the corroborating evidence of an adjacent hill now 
, : n(T the name of Oilier, no doubt a corruption ot Oftonus Scapula who commanded 

nripar." In *e fub’nrbs hand theiuiLof a monamclooking pile, Itipppfed to 

have been a religions honfe, which was given by Wil nun III, to lord Coningfty, who 
afterwards made it a town refidence; this going to decay by future negled, lord Co- 
ninefbv, to perpetuate his name by a laudable inftitut.on, built and founded an hofp.tal 
adjoining, lor the care and maintenance of 16 poor, which we minutely mlpected , 
fhS habitations are fmall, but warm and comfortable ; the old gardens afford each a 
very handfome allotment. One of thefe aged people attended us, who ^ 88, and 
wrll remembered his Lord's ancient fabric m a more fiounflnng and habitabL ftate. 
In the fame ground we law a curious relick of antiquity, gothicaUy built and pretty per- 
fed which together with fome boughs of elder hanging careleffly round its wails, was 
exceedingly pldurefque. It is an odagon with windows arched, and fteps quite round 

but onlv^one internal approach; through the top runs a thm (lone pillar leveml feet 

high, on which I fuppofe was a crofs, as it is thought to have belonged to the monaf- 

tCr Semembe'r9th. A delightful morning, which we appropriated to an excurfion north- 
ward P principaHy to fee Mr. Price’s noble grounds, &c. at Foxley, and to enjoy that en¬ 
chanting feene in its vicinity, from an hill called Lady-Lift. Ihe Bradwardine road 
was oimcourfe for fome time, we then deviated to the right; a little more than a mile 
from this city, on fome wafte land by the road fide, we faw a large old pillar of Hone 
much wrought, with Heps round the bafe fimilar to thofe we often fee in fmall towns ; 
no authentic account is given of it, but by tradition it is believed to have been ereded 
in time of a plague, when the country people were afraid to approach the city, for the 
purpofe of holding market, and is at this day called White-crofs. We now paffed through 
a village, and entered Foxley grounds; the well cloathed hills of wood on each fide sue 
very noble. The houfe is not in unifon with this external magnificence, a lquaie bnck 
built place heavy and ungraceful; though there is no appearance of fliew, the infide 
no doubt is good y and comfortable, and I was told contains fome paintings worth notice; 
this we omifted, but had leave to drive through the beautiful gardens, &c. which foon 
led us on a molt glorious terrace between the two vales ; thus we continued throug 1 a 
bowery fhade, winch was moft acceptable, as it proteded us from the fervent beams of 
the fun, till we arrived at the fweet objed of our wifhes; a place that molt amply repaid 

our fteep afeent. 

Oh nature how fupreme! O Queen of hills 
Enchanting Lady-Lift ! thy beauteous form. 

Art ne’er with her inlipid veil hath veil’d. 

No foieign plumage decks thy full-crown’d head, 

No artificial flowers, the fickly growth 
Of the trim garden, wither on thy bread, 

But the frefli violet, and the harebell blue. 

And Ample daify, feel its cheriihing warmth. 

And there delight to blow. Thy rich attire 
Ts wove in nature’s loom ; the fpreading arms 
Of the bold children of the forcit deck 
Its waving fldesj the lordly, dark-green oak. 
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The high afpiring alh, the glofTy beech. 

And yellow chef nut, fpanglcd with its fruits, 

In pleafing harmony combine their (hades, 

Which gilded by the fun, a lovelier gold 
Difplay, than ever yet, with all the toil 
Of art and riches, deck’d an Eaftcrn Queen. 

Nor often can the power of roaring winds, 

And boiftrous dorms, derange the ornaments 
Of nature’s hand, but while the weak eft breeze 
Puffs the vain robes of art in fcorn away, 

They, as in mockery of the raving blaft, 

But bend their boughs, or lift their heads on high. 

Oh ! how then can the pomp of EmprefTe3 
With Lady-Lift compare ! Oh maik her power 1 
Lo, with what placid roajefty (he lits 
And (ways her wide and populous domain, 

The heavens her canopy, the earth her throne ! 

She wants no vaflals, Ethiopic (laves, 

To fcatter balms and odours on her garb. 

Or foftly fan her from the noon tide heat, 

The perfumes wafted on the fragrant wings 
Of gentle zephyrs, iflliipg from the South, 

Are fubftitutes by nature more delicious. 

Than all that art or fancy can create. 

Lo, with what fvveet and unaffe&ed charms. 

Her fubje&s fmile under her peaceful feeptre! 

Beneath her feet hills gradually arife, 

In fofteft verdure clad ; the golden vale 
Winds diftant by, and ((reams meandring flow. 

Yielding to all their fruitsand plenteous (lores. 

In proudeft triumph of the quiet reign. 

The traveller here, in quell of nature’s charms 
Meets joyful welcome; not a frown auftere 
Chills his approach or (lops his curious eye. 

But all his wild refearches are endear’d 
By every fmile of fweet complacency. 

How eagerly around (he drives to (hew, 

The thoufand beauties of her native land ! 

The ripen’d orchards hung with ruddy orbs, 

That deck each rural fecne, (he firft difplays ; 

Then wood-fringed lawns, fair feats and villages; 

Next proudly points to towers and battlements, 

That long have grac’d her much lov’d ancient Sec, 

The great metropolis of this fair realm ; 

Laftly to yonder rugged range of hills,* 

Which feem like mafly bulwarks rais’d on high. 

To guard her loyal peace-encircled fons. 

From the rude progrefs of deftrudivc foes. 

Having thus gazed with rapture and admiration, we breathed our tribute of acknow¬ 
ledgement, and returned as we came, until a path led us into the valley on our right, 
and from thence acrols through an obfeure village, Little Manfel, to Bradwardine, fitu- 
ate on the oppofite fide of the Wye; over which is a good bridge, and near to it are 
the imperfect traces of a caltle, once ltrong and (lately, which gave both origin and name 
to the famous Thomas Bradwardine, archbiihop of Canterbury, in Edward 7 lid’s time, 
who, for his great learning, and proficiency in the moft abftrufe arts and fciences, was 
cailed Doctor Profundus. This family had removed into Suifex, about three genera- 

* The Black-mountains which divide this county from Wales. 
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tions before that great defcendant was born. The objeft of this wide and tedious devi¬ 
ation, was to vifit that fweet fcene, we had viewed at a diftance, called the Golden Vale, 
or by the Britons, Dyffrun-Aur; remarkable for its pleafant fertility of yellow flowers, 
with which it is covered, particularly in the fpring. The evening was too far advanced 
when we had finifhed our homely repaft, to allow us this further pleafure, fo we brook¬ 
ed the difappointment like philofophers, and directed our nearelt courfe to Hereford. 
In this vicinity we had a view of Mr. Byrche’s neat manfion at Ganfton, and of Moc- 
cas-court, the feat of Sir George Amyand (Cornwall) bai t, a banker in London, who 
obtained it by marrying the heirefs of the late Velters Cornwall, member in feven Par¬ 
liaments for this county, whofe anceftors had been featcd here a long time, they being 
a branch (I prefume) of the barons of Burford in Shroplhire, mentioned by Camden, 
who were defcended illegitimately from Richard earl of Cornwall, cd fon of King John ; 
and the family now bear the arms of that earl, viz. Argt, a Lyon Rampt Gules, crown¬ 
ed Or, within a bordure fable, bezantee.* The late Mr. Cornwall drew much of the 
(tone from the ruins of Bradwardine caftle for the rebuilding this feat. The prefent 
pofleffor took the name of this family fometime fince, and is now reprefentative for the 
county. A few miles in our way, under a large hill pifturefquely cloathcd, we faw a 
white houfe belonging to Major Cotteril, fon to the knight. Sir John, mentioned at 
Broadway. Onward, on our right we pafled another new houfe, Mr. Parry's of the 
Ware, fronting the memorable and lofty ftation, Creden-hill, upon which, as we before- 
mentioned, is a very great camp, and mighty works, the graft' being inwards as well as 
outwards; and the whole contains by eftimation about 40 acres. About a mile from 
this, and nearer the river, lies Kenchefter, fuppofed by Camden and others, to have been 
the Ariconium ofAntoninus, having been deftroyed, as is reported, by an earthquake ; 
this fuppofition arifes from fome old walls, called Kenchefter-walls, about which are often 
found (tones of inlaid chequer-work, Britifh-bricks, Roman coins, &c. And about 
1669, was found in a wood, a great vault with tables of plaifter in it. The vault itfelf 
was paved with (tones; and thereabouts were dug up many pieces of Roman coins, 
with large bones, leaden pipes, feveral urns containing allies, and other veflels, the ufe 
of which was unknown. Alfo in 1670, was difcovered a bath here; the brick pipes 
which heated it, remaining entire. On the oppofite bank of the river ftands Eaton 
Biftiops, fo called from its manor belonging to the Bifhop of Hereford. Here is ano¬ 
ther large camp, containing between 30 and 40 acres, but the works of it are fmgle, ex¬ 
cept a little on the weft fide. We faw here a pleafant manfion of Mrs. Philips, mother 
to the late member for Hereford, whofe polite attention, and agreeable information, 
during our (lay here, merits our fincereft acknowledgments. 

The day following we vifited the Duke of Norfolk’s fine old place at Holme, about 
five miles fouth of this city, The road is by the Wye, exceedingly pleafant, the mea¬ 
dows fertile, and the woody hills luxuriant round them ; we pafled an handfome feat 
of Mr. Bodeuham, at Rotherwafs, fronting a rich wood, and Dindermore hill. Holme 
Lacy is an ancient feat of the Scudamores, w'hich they inherited about the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III. by marriage with the heirefs of Ewias, as is faid by Camden and others, but 
more probably. Lacy, to whom this eftate certainly belonged and from whom it ac¬ 
quired its additional name. Among thofe indeed, who hearing of the acquifitions of 
the Normans in England, cams afterwards over expecting to (hare in the general dis¬ 
tribution, and finding England too little to fatisfy their greedy appetites, obtained leave 

* Of this family was the late Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, though party virulence lias called him 
a man of low birth* 
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of William Rufus, to invade Wales, was Hugh de Laci, who Tallied into Wales, and 
won the territory of Ewias in Monmouthfliire, whereupon he fixed his caflle, which to 
this day retains the addition of his name. From a branch of this family, no doubt, 
whether by the name of Ewias or Lacy, was derived the title of the Scudamores to this 
place. Sir John Scudamore was created vifcount of Sligo in Ireland, July 2d 1628, the 
heirefs of whofe defendant James, married firll in 1729, Henry Duke of Beaufort, 
from whom (he was divorced, and marrying again colonel Charles Fitzroy, (natural fon 
of the firlt duke of Grafton) was mother of Francis her heir, married in 1771, to 
Charles, the prelent duke of Norfolk, to whom (he brought this, and other large 
ellates in this neighbourhood for life. The approach is through the park to the wed 
front, which is a plain dark done drudfure, with very proportionable wings. The hall 
is very old and magnificent, 48 by 27, and very lofty. The wainfcot is painted; from 
the ceiling hang two ponderous gilt bronzes; the paintings are very good, particularly 
one of Charles I. a perfon holding his horfe, only half vifible, and a page holding up his 
garments; the principal figure is very beautiful, the filken tint of his coat remarkably 
fine ; his hand reds very gracefully on his fide, and the elbow feems to burd from the 
canvafs ; the forehand of the horfe is very inaderly. This is edeemed one of Vandyke’s 
bed performances; there are only two of this kind in the kingdom. Sir James 
Scudamore, father to John the fird lord in armour, by the fame I believe; vifcount 
Scudamore, a great friend of Charles I.; admiral Vantrump ; fir John Packington ; 
a fine portrait of a lady ; Louis XIII, and his queen, 1639, French. Small dining room 
on the right; over the chimney, a curious old flower piece, within fome beautiful carved 
work, by the famous Gibbons ; the fhell-filh, birds, fruit, &c. are inimitably finifhed. 
“ There is no indance (fays Walpole) of a man before Gibbons, 'who gave to wood 
the loofe and airy lightnefs of flowers, and chained together the various productions of 
the elements, with a free diforder natural to each fpecies.” On the left of the hall are 
two fmall drawing-rooms. In one 1 obferved fome beautiful needle-worked chairs, &c. 
alfo a confiderable difplay of portraits, but we had no catalogue, nor perfon whereby 
to obtain certain information. I could frequently didinguifli the pencil of Vandyke, 
Cornelius Janfen, and Holbein. The dair-cafe is very lofty, and hung with old pictures; 
this leads up to a large fuite of unflniihed rooms. The whole of this admirable place 
is complete in its dyle ; built, I imagine, about the reign of King William III, by one- 
of the Scudamores, immediate ancedors of the Duchefs ; Colonel Fitzroy, her father, 
had the management during her minority, and did infinite-injury to the place, by cutting 
down 15000I. worth of timber. The gardens to the fouth front are all in King 
William’s dyle of fortifications, furrounded with yew hedges, cut in variety of forms, 
according to the tade of that time. Some indeed, have been differed to out grow their 
original fhape, and are really beautiful. As there are fo few relicks of thefe forts of 
antiquities now remaining, it is pity not to have the power of fuch an infpedlion fome- 
times ; this is certainly a very fit objedf for that purpofe, and will, in all probability, 
long continue fo. The Duke frequently enjoys it, with a fociety of a few friends; nor 
has he an idea of letting it undergo any tranfmutation. Its external beauties are mod 
bewitching, from a fituation replete with ceafelefs variety ; the view from the wed end 
of the garden, or from the lawn, is fweetly pidturel'que, beyond expreflion. A fmall 
tower, with another fpire church to the right, and Mr. Lechmere’s old white houfe to 
the left, all placed in a lovely amphitheatre, formed by fwelling hills and hanging 
woods, as the trued objects of landfcape. This feene is again charmingly varied, as 
we afeend the hill into the park, oppofite the fouth front of the houfe, which takes in 
many other agreeable objects, and more of the mcandring river. Still further on, the 
vol. 11. r f diftant 
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diftant profperf expands nobly, while the huge oaks, thofe venerable fons of the forett, 
fpread their umbrageous arms around our heads, and feem to lament their former 
numerous family, fell’d by the deftructive hand of an unlawful matter. From the 
fummit of this delightful park we command feveral vaft hills in Gloucefterlhire; 
black mountains in Monmouthlhire, and Brecknock; thofe over Hereford, and Brad- 
wardine, together w'ith Robin Hood’s Butts; alio, Clay Flills in Shropfhire, &c. 
Infinitely gratified with this excurfion we returned with our good friend to dine at 
Hereford. 

Much more is yet to be feen in thefe parts, which we could not conveniently com- 
pafs, lying too oppofite to our future route. Lord Malden’s noble feat at Hampton* 
court, towards Leomintter, is particularly worth notice. Leland fays, “ this place was 
fumptuouily erected by one Sir Lent hall, knt. that thus rofe by fervice. He was 
yeoman of the robes to King Henry IV. and being a gallant fellowe, either a daugh¬ 
ter*, or neere kinfwoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and in continuance was 
wedded unto him. Whereupon after he fell into eftimation, and had given to him 
i ocol. landes by the yeare for maintenance of him and his wife, and their heirs, among 
which landes he had Ludlowe for one part. This Lenthall was victorious at .the 
battaile of Agincourt, and tooke many prifoners there, by which prey he beganne the 
new building of Hampton-court, and brought from an hill a fpring of water, and 
made a little poole within the toppe of this houfe. This Lenthall had a fonne by his 
wife; but he after a few years dyed. Then left he of to build any more at Hampton, and 
foone after his wife dyed. Then after he married the daughter of the Lord Grey of 
Codomr.” Hampton-court afterwards belonged to the Cornwalls, barons of Burford; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. it belonged to the Coningfby’s, a family of great note 
in thefe parts, of which was fir Thomas C.oninglby, who was Iheriff of the county, 
40th of Queen Elizabeth, and founded an hofpital in Hereford; from which was de¬ 
fended Thomas, who was created a baron of Ireland by King William III. and after¬ 
wards a baron and earl of this realm, by the title of Lord Coningfby, of Coningfby in 
Lincolnlhire. Margaret, the eldefl of his two daughters, was alio created a baronefs 
and Vifcountefs of Hampton-court, from whom by his mother is defended the prefent 
pofleffor. This was till lately in its perfect original Hate in form of a cattle ; its fixa¬ 
tion, as we could diftantly difeem, and judge from its vicinity, is in a mod beautiful 
vale on the river Lugg, lurrounded with the richeft woods; the gardens and pleafure 
grounds are delightful. His lordfhip has rather mutilated fome of its antique appear¬ 
ance to enjoy modern comforts, as he frequently refides here: within are excellent 
portraits of the family, &c. by Holbein, Vandyke, fir Feter Lely, &c. with King Henry 
IV. Queen Elizabeth, &c. Another objedt highly worth the attention of a traveller, 
is the curious place of Richard Payne Knight, eiq. at Downton, near Ludlow, (for 
which place he is member) but within the northern limits of this county. This gentle¬ 
man having feen mod of the belt edifices, both ancient and modern, and being en¬ 
dowed with a natural fondnefs for the architecture of cattles, &c. was determined to 
raife, from divers hints he had collected from the various ftyles of building, foinething 
to reiemble the habitations of ancient barons, more peculiar than could pottibly be 
found elfewhere. In this I underftand he has fucceeded fo as to be the admiration of 
all vifitors. No lefs a fum than 6o,oool. has been expended for this purpofe. 

We left Hereford, and purfued our tour to Rofs; the firft hill called Aconbury, is 
very lleep, and commands a molt extenfive valley furrounded with boldeft feenery. 

* This lady was Margaret coheir of Richard Fitzalan, fourth carl of Arundel of that family. 
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The black mountains fo often mentioned, St. Michael’s mount, and Sugarloaf, are very 
prominent features. In the vale on our right Hands a large manfion of Sir Richard 
Symmons, bart. called the Meend. Beyond this road affords nothing interefling for 
feveral miles: pafs through the ftnall village, Landenabo, and a little to the left fee 
Harewood. Sir Hungerford Hofkins’s old feat, which has been long the refidence 
of the family, and greatly improved by the prefent owner. 

This is no doubt thefpot, or near it, where in the reign of Edgar, Ethelwold, that 
king’s minifler, had a caftle (faid to be in Harewood-foreff,) which is the fcene of 
Mafon’s dramatic poem of Elfrida. The (lory of it is briefly this, Edgar greatly en¬ 
amoured of the famed beauty of Elfrida, daughter of Orgar, earl of Devonlhire, fends 
Ethelwold to offer her his crown in marriage. Whereupon Ethelwold falls violently 
in love with her himfelf, and marries her fecretlv; perfuading the king upon his re¬ 
turn, that there was nothing-extraordinary in her beauty. Edgar at length being in¬ 
formed of the truth, fees her, falls defperately in love, and determines to make her his 
own; the event of which is quite perverted by the poet, for inftead of that facred at¬ 
tachment to Ethelwold, which the drama exhibits, the hiflorical fact fhews that her 
beauty was too much tinctured with vanity, not to be moved by the addreffes of the 
king. Upon which he orders the unfufpetting hufband to goto Northumberland on 
pretended bufinels. But the unfortunate earl never performed his journey, lie was 
found dead in a wood, where he was thought at firft to be murdered by robbers, but 
the eyes of the people were foon opened, when they faw that the king, inltead of 
making due fearch after the murderers, married the widow. Some fay, that Edgar 
flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a hunting match. Malmfbury fays, he took 
Ethelwold into a wood ( Harewood-forefl) upon pretence of hunting, and killed him 
there with his lance. The natural fon of this nobleman happening to come in at this 
accident, and viewing the dead body of his father, the king fternly afked him, “ how 
he liked the game ?” The youth replied calmly, that whatfoever pleafed the. king, 
ought not to be difpleafing to him. This courtly anfwer, on fo moving an occafion, 
furprized the king, and gave him a flrong affection for the young man ever after. 
This flory leaves room to fufpeft, .the monkifh hiflorians have palled over in filence 
feveral of Edgar’s actions, when they endeavoured, by their excdfive commendations, 
to make him pafs for a faint. 

Hence the road is intolerably rough, but might eafily be mended by breaking their 
hard materials fmaller. We next faw Peter ftp we, a neat retirement, whofe ftnall fpire 
and church are exceedingly pidturei'que. A little further we infpedted the ruins of 
Wilton Callle, on the river Wye, oppofite Rofs, from which the fpire and bridge are 
very fine objects, together with the wood-crowned hills called the Chafe. Wilton 
Callle was the chief feat of the barony of the Greys of this place, by the marriage of 
Reginald Grey, Juflice of Chefler, with Maud, the heirefs of Henry de Longchamp, 
Baron of Wilton, in the reign of Edward I. From hence a long train of valourous 
peers fucceftively enjoyed this place down to William Lord Grey of Wilton. Though 
earlier than this they much frequented their feats at Blechley and Whaddon Hall in 
Bucks before-mentioned; and in the time of this William, the Caftle ot Wilton was 
much fallen to decay. 1 his brave nobleman, in the reign ol Queen Mary, defended 
Calais againft the French with wonderful valour, till ait length his foldiers 
mutinying in defpair, he was obliged to yield it up, ant became himfelf a pri- 
foner, in which Uate he continued, till he redeemed himictf for 24,000 crowns; a* 
futn, which almoll ruined his eflate. He was afterwards general of the forces lent 
into Scotland. Having lived to all the great purpofes of life, but felf-intereft, he died 
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1562, no lefs to the public forrow of England, which he fecured, than to the common 
joy of Scotland, which he awed. His fon Arthur lord Grey, a foldier as famous as his 
father, endeavoured to advance his leflened eft ate by his valour, and firll was wounded 
at the fiege of Leith, 1560, and afterwards was fent over lord deputy of Ireland, and 
there finally fupprefled the rebellion of Defmond. But there is another caufe, why 
his memory will live, long after his feats of arms are forgotten. He was the early 
patron of Spenfer, the poet, who went over to Ireland with him as his fecretary, upon 
which he had a grant from Queen Elizabeth of 3000 acres of land in the county of 
Cork. His houfe was in Kilcolman ; and here he finifhed his Fairy Queen; the river 
Mulla, which he has more than once introduced in his poems, ran through his grounds. 
The world can never be grateful enough to the man, under whofe patronage fo ex- 
quifite a poem was written. The gratitude of the poet wall live for ever*. Lord 
Grey died 1593+- His fon William the laft lord} a puritan, but a very hopeful young 
man, was attainted as an accomplice in Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed plot, and died in 
prifon much pitied§. At what time this family parted with Wilton Caltle is not exa£Uy 
known; but ’tis probable it was parted with by lord William, the grandfather, among 
the patrimony he was obliged to alienate for raifing his ranfom, fince it belonged to 
John, firft lord C.handos, who married his filler; and from him it became the feat 
ef hisfecond fon Charles, who refided here, as well as his pollerity, down to James the 
magnificent duke, of whom an account has been given under Cannons. Philips, in 
his poem, called Cyder, makes the following honourable mention of this family, origi¬ 
nally natives of the county.; 

€t Where /hall we find 

Men more undaunted)] ? for their country's weal 
More prodigal of life ? In ancient days 
The Roman legions, and great Caefar found 
* Our fathers no mean foes, and Crefly plains 

And Agincourt, deep*ting'd with blood, confefs 
What the Silurcs vigour unwithftood 
Could do in rigid fight; and chiefly what 
BrydgeS wide wafting hand, firft gartered knight, 

Puiflant author of great Chandos' ftem. 

High Chandos, that tranfmits paternal worth. 


* u Moft noble lord, the pillar of my life. 

And patron of my mufe's pupillage. 

Through whofe large bounty poured on me rife, 

In the firft feafon of my feeble age, 

I now do live, bound yours by vaflalage,*' See. 

Sonnet to lord Greyprejixedto the Fury Queer.* 

\ Henry Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, when fteward at King Edward's coronation, or conftable at Queen 
Mary's, was the firft that rid in a coach in England ; this lord Grey was the firft that brought a 
coach to Ireland. Lloyd*s State Worthier* 

+ The title of Baron de Wilton has lately been revived in the perfon of fir Thomas Egerton, bart. 
defended from the filler and coheir of this William ; but not entitled to the ancient honour, both becaufe 
of the attainder, and theobeyance. 

§ Weldon's Court of James I. p. 30. 

|| Than thofe of He reford fhi re. 

i This is an hiftorical inaccuracy. Sir John Chandos, one of the firft knights of the gaiter, was uncle 
to Alice the wife of Sir Thomas Brydgee, anccftor of the Brydgcs’s, 
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Prudence, and ancient prowefs, and renown, 

T’ his noble offspring*. O thrice happy peer! 

That bleft with hoary vigour, viewed chylelf 
Erelh blooming in thy generous fon ; whofe lips 
Plowing with nervous eloquence cxa&, 

Lharm the wife fenate, and attention win 
In deepeft councils : A riconium pleas’d, 

# Him, as her chofen worthy, firft ialutes ; 

Him, on th’ Iberian, on the Gallic fhore. 

Him hardy Britons blefs ; his faithful hand 
Conveys new courage from afar, nor more 
The general’s conduct, than his care avails/’ 

The remaining ruins of the cattle are very inconfiderable; there being nothing but a 
low fquare wall, enclofing a garden, with the appearance of a turret in one angle. 
This with Aconbury, Dewfall, and mod of the other Chandos eflates in this county, 
were fold fome years back to Guy’s hofpital. In Peterftowe church, in which parilh this 
ftands, are no handfome monuments, but two or three flat ftones to the memory of 
this family. We now crofled the bridge of fix large arches, and came along the fide 
of an high caufeway to the town. This admirable convenience for paflengers in time 
of floods, owes its origin to the celebrated man of Rofs, (Mr. Kyrle) whofe liberal and 
charitable fervices to this town, are monuments too durable foon to be erafed. The 
lines of Pope mod applicable to the fpot we are now upon, are the following: 

• u Pleafed Vaga echoes throagh her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe refounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s fultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 

Not to the (kies in ufelefs columns toft, 

Or in proud falls magnificently loft, 

But clear and artlefs pouring through the plain, 

Health to the lick, and folace to the fwain ; 

Whofe caufeway parts the vale with fhady rows, 

Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe : 

Who taught that hearen-diredted fpire to rife ? 

* The man of Rofs/ eachlifpiug babe replies/' 

We now afeended this high town, and viewed the charming feenes from its church- 
yard; dined at the king’s arms, the houfe in which that famous character lived and 
died; his portrait is dill fhewn here, which, though but a daub in colouring, is valued 
for its extreme likenefs. 

About two miles from hence is Bollitree, the birth-place and refidence of William 
Merrick, author of the Camelion, the Monkies, and other lively poems in Dodfley’s 
collection. The following poetical defeription by him of this place, never before pub- 
lilhed, was given me by a near relation of his, with many other of his manuferipts. 

Near where proud Pcnyard’s woods arife, 

Whence Cambria’s hills falute our eyes, 

On a fair fpot enclofed with wood. 

That long the rage of time has ftood, 

Stands Bollitree. In days of yore, 

Ere Lancafter the feeptre bore. 

Well known to fame.- — 

* James lord C. father of the firft duke- What follows is a plcafmg contrail to the ill-natured chara&er, 
by Pope, of the duke under the name of Tiraon, before-mentioned. 

Old 
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Old Gaunt, ’tia faid had fcen the place, 

And Hereford’s renowned grace, 

There deign’d to fpend a focial hour, 

Whilft virtue charm’d him more than po\v’r« 

When haplcfs Richard’s wretched reign 
CauPd Briton’s Tons to fcek the plain, 
it’s mailer*, lov’d of Hereford, 

Join’d with him, and drew the fword, • 

And whilll our Hcnrys bore the fway. 

At Bollitree how blcfs’d the day 1 
When fam’d Eliza rul’d the land, 

And gallant Eflex held command, 

A branchf from this old fpot deriv’d. 

In Spain right hardy deeds atchiev’d ; 

There Cabs ( unhappy) felt a blow. 

That laid her lofty turrets.low. 

And when by too fevere a fate, 

Biave Eflkx felt the ax’s weight, 
i^irm to his much lov’d lord he Hood, 

And feal’d his friendlhfp with his blood. 

But late from hence, high honour bore, 

Ev’n to reraocril India's (bore. 

In evil hour a daring fwainj ; 

Jn beauty’s tloom he prell the plain ; 

Ah 1 haplcfs youth of foul fincere, 

Receive the heart-bellowing tear; 

Since fate thy vital thread has (horn. 

Eternal laurels grace thy urn ! 

Sacred to you, deferving dead, 

• This ancient fabrick rears its head. 

Arches with ivy overgrown, 

And walls of mofs-bemantled (lone, 

Again rellor’d in awful Hate. 

Your honour’d memory await. 

Accept the humble tribute paid, 

And peaceful deep each hallow’d (hade. 

Scenery of fuch inimitable beauty as that viewed down the river Wye, which is un- 
queftionably unique, neceflarily requires a minute detail and analization of its conftitu- 
ent parts; the fteepnefs of its banks; its mazy courfe ; the ground, woods, and rocks, 
and every other native and artificial ornament. Thefe are moft accurately and admi¬ 
rably defined by the celebrated comparer of natural and artificial landscape, Mr. 
Gilpin, in his excurfion down this river in 1770$, for which purpofe he has employed his 
fecond fe&ion ; and I think with much greater fuccefs than the fubfequent defeription. 
This indeed, as he previoufly obferves, might be attributed to his having feen them 
under the circumftances of a continued rain. Leaving my reader therefore tofurnifh 
himlelf with the necefiary outlines from that able delineator, I fhall proceed to give 
the refult of thefe combinations under the aufpicious beams we now viewed them. 
For this purpofe we procured a boat for a guinea and a half, to take us to Monmouth, 

* Thomas Meyricke. 

f Sir Gwillim Merrick, knighted at Cales, for his valour. 

j Lieutenant Samuel Ho kins, of Col. Draper’s regiment, llain at the fiege of Fort St. George, 
(Nephew to the late William Merrick, of 1'ollitree.) 

$ This little work is h< come fo fcarce, that ' was not able previoufiy to procure a copy ; the hints and 
occasional dtferiptions of fuch a companion were highly delirable, and would have been of infinite abidance, 
but I was forced to be Content in an after conical ilou. 
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in which we embarked about three o’clock, and leaving Wilton cadle* on our right, 
pafled the noble bridge weftward in continual ferpentine nearly four miles, without 
any very {hiking feature to attradl our notice. We were amufed with foine fifhermen 
in their curious little boats, angling for trout and grealing; thefe delicate vehicles are 
made of wicker, or bafket work, and covered on the oufide with prepared cauvafs, 
which they paddle down the dream, and carry on their backs home again, like turtles 
in their (hells. Mr. Gilpin mentions this curious vehicle, called a coride, probably 
from the ancient boat which was formed of leather, and gives the following curious 
ftory of an adventurous fellow, “ who for a wager, once navigated a coricle as far as- 
Lundy ifle, at the mouth of the Britifli channel. A full fortnight or more he {pent in 
this dangerous voyage; and it was happy for him that it was a fortnight of ferene 
weather. Many a current and many an eddy; many a flowing tide, and many an 
ebbing one, afforded him occafion to exert all his ikill and dexterity. Sometimes 
his little bark was carried leeward, and fometimes as far windward ; but dill he recover¬ 
ed his courfe, perfevered in his undertaking; and at length happily atchieVed it. 
When he returned to the New-Weir, report fays, the account of his expedition was. 
received like a voyage round the world.” We now came oppofite Mr. Gilpin’s fecond 
landfcape, Goodrich cadle, a mod romantic relick of mofs-grown towers, which more 
than anfwered every idea of his pencil, or defcription; the vad hill, called copper- 
wood apparently on the right, though really far beyond, adds greatly to the boldnefs 
of this profpect. William Earl Marfhall had a-grant of this cadle 5th of King John. 
In the reign of Edward III. this was the chief feat of Gilbert lord Talbot, great grand¬ 
father of John, the fird earl of Shrewfbury, to whom, and his poderity, it continued 
the principal refidence, till Gilbert, 7th Earl, left three daughters his coheirs, of whom 
Elizabeth carried this cadle to her huiband, Henry Grey, earl of Kent, who died S. P- 
1639, yet this place feems to have gone to his collateral relations, earls of Kent, down 
to the late duke. Down the next reach on our left, a beautiful livery of green clothed 
the furrounding deeps; this is the general complexion of the adjacent country, for 
every ten or twelve years, the woods are cropped quite clofe to the ground^ principally 
to fupply the forges and furnaces with charcoal, &c. and as they 1'prout again this de- 
Iio-htful verdure appears fcarce didinguifliable, at forne didance, from the mod luxu¬ 
riant crops. Asia other fpots their vigour is increafed, or come to full growth,dif¬ 
ferent tints and (hades are feen, which conditute the wonderful variety lb peculiar to 
thefe feenes. The hill beyond, on our right, is covered with iirne kilns ; we faw a 
{'mail hut by the water fide carelefsly heaped together, which, according to edablifned 
cudom, the indigent natives raife in the night; this, if they can accomplish it fo as to cover 
in, and boil a pot within the fpace of twelve hours unmolelted, becomes their own, and 
they are allowed to inclofe a diffident quantity of land round it, and to rebuild a more 
fuitable cottage j thus in a few years by this laudable cuitoin and indulgence, tne 
whole face of the country wears a general afpedt of cultivation, and the molt barren 
fpots become adorned with woods gardens and orchards, i his m mimatuic refembles 
the great world at large in its original date of nature, with this refiriction, that their 
king is already edablilhed ; they may wage wars and have trivial holtilities about in¬ 
fringements of property, and other jealoufies or an.inoiities, but no violent danger can. 
enfue ; the lord of the manor has the fupreme power, to keep them in awe, and rectify 
thefe commotions in their date. We next palled foine iron works on our left j called. 

• Mr. Gilpin, by a deception in this winding river, has deferibed this ruin a3 on the oppofite bank. 
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Bilhop’s-wood-fumace, belonging to a company at Rofs and Briftol; the fcene here 
greatly improves, and the ftream flows through a winding avenue of richer cloathing. 
In the reach below this, is Ledbroke colliery, a very plentiful mine and of good quality; 
w-hich fupplies Rofs, and various places at 13s. per ton. After fo much grandeur and 
tranquillity, this bufy contrail upon the banks of the wharf produced a new and lively 
efleft. A little lower on the right. Hands Courtfield, an ancient pile, with an arti- 
flcial ruin above, belonging to Mr. Vaughan. A few fine deer were bounding on the 
ridgey banks; the parilh church in miniature, juft below, is truly picturefque; it is 
called Welch Bicknor to diftinguilh it from another village of the fame name about two 
miles below, on the oppofite fide of the river, in Gloucefterlhire, which now only di¬ 
vides the two counties, but was formerly the boundary between the Welch and Englifli; 
according to this verfe of Necham: 

“ Inde vagos Vaga Cambrenfes, hlnc refpicit Anglos. 

il Hence Wye the Englifh views, and thence the Welch .' 99 

In this church is a chalice of great antiquity, being from its date made in 1176, and 
although finilhed in a very rough manner, it has fome refemblance to thofe ufed in the 
prefent age. It is fuppofed that it was made by fome of thofe Arabians living in the 
Norman territories near the borders of Spain, who embraced the Chriftian religion, 
and was by them brought to Britany or Normandy, and from thence to England. At 
Englifli Bicknor, a triangular bulhy mount hangs like a noble rampart to the water at 
the next reach. The verdant rocks now fpread their tufted heads in variegated order, 
and at the half way point, the abrupt cliffs, called Coldwell, opened an amphitheatre 
of romantic beauties, beyond the power of words or canvafs to exprefs; the creeping 
ever-greens upon the protuberances of each mouldering rock, and the profufion of 
other hanging foliage, prefent a variety of vivid tints inimitably foft and fine. No 
tapeftry of art, not even of the rich Gobelins* can poflibly excel this admirable pro¬ 
duction of the loom of nature; we only wanted fun to paint the colours ftronger. 
The maffy heaps beneath thrown from their native rocks by the devaftation of time, 
are very curious, and fome of them little inferior to the famous Bowdar-ftone in Bor- 
rowdale; one in particular, infinitely fliore deferves the fimilitude “ of a fhip lying on 
its keel,” immerfed too in the bofom of thefe lucid ftreams. We now came to the 
fecond ferry called Iludfon’s-rope, at Whitechurch, which, to give an idea of the 
beauteous courfe of this river, is feven miles diftant from the upper one, at Goodriche, 
by water, and only one by land. The parilh church here is another pi&urefque object 
on the verge of the water, fo near as fometimes to be furrounded by the flood ; the 
vaft hills beyond are remarkably bold, and form a fublime termination to this reach. 
The thinly fcattered cots, as we approached the new Weir, are richly reclufe; no 
gripe of poverty, no perplexing cares feem to difturb thefe quiet haunts; a more pri¬ 
maeval fcene cannot well be conceived to exift. Fading through a lock we faw the 
bufy Cyclops working on the oppofite fhore, and as the evening was far advanced and 
rather overcaft, this fcene became more aweful and fublime. 

The moon fcarce feated on her filver car, 

The veil of night hung heavy o’er the world. 

And o’er the folemn fcene fuch (lillnefs reign’d, 

As ’twere a paufe of nature : on the hanks 

* A houfe in Parts, in the fuburb of St, Marcean, fo called from Giles Gobelin, an excellent dyer, 
who found out the fecret of dying fcarUt, in the reign of Fraacis f. This is the place where they make 
the finell tapeftry in Europe. 
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No murmuring billow breaks, but all is hulk’d ; 

Save ever and anon the thundering llrokc 
That beats the fiery mafs. While upwards rife 
The fmoaky volumes fparkling thro’ the air. 

But hark ! the full aflembled owls begin 
To fiuiek lheir orgies tnid’ti the rocks and woodi. 

Penlive I lit and hear the frightful din 
Rcfponiive echoing thro* ihefuUen ficies, 

’Till, lull’d by mufic of thc'dafhir.g oar, 

My untun’d foul again finds fweet repofe.* 

We now landed at the fir ft convenient place, and walked on the turnpike road near 
two miles to Monmouth where weflept, and in the morning took a curfory view of this 
ancient capital, of this formerly a Welch, but now an Englifh, county. It is fituated 
at the conflux of the Wye and Munnow, whence it derives its name, it difplays many 
marks of antiquity, and has been much more flourilhing than at prefent. The general 
white complexion of the houfes gives it a neat and animated look; but the only build¬ 
ings worth notice are the church and town-hall, both very handfome, and the latter 
may vie with tnoft places of much greater confequence. The Britains called it Mymvy ; 
on the north fide, where it is not guarded by the river, it was originally encompaffed 
with a ftrong wall and fofs. In the midlt of the town are the ruins of the caflle, which 
fiourifhed at the conqueft. At that time William the fon of Baderon had the cuftody 
of thofe four carucates of land, within the cattle, which were the king’s demefne. 
Withenock, his fon, furnamed de Monmouth, built a church within the caftle, and 
gave it to the monks of St. Florence, at Sahnure in France. His fon Baderon, in the 
reign of Henry II. granted to the monks at Monmouth, in exchange for Hodonock, 
three forges, iituate upon the river Wye, free from any toll, paflage, forellage, or 
any other cuftom for the iron made therein. By this it appears, how anciently the iron 
works before deferibed were carried on in thefe parts. His grandfon John, baron of 
Monmouth, who had the cuftody of the caftle of Striguil, 15th of Henry III. gaye 
about that time to the monks of St. Florence at Salmure, in pure alms, the hol'pital of 
St. John at Monmouth. This nobleman having no iffue male, in confideration of 
certain lands, which Prince Edward granted him for his life, gave to the laid prince, 
and his heirs for ever, his caftle and honor of Monmouth, and all other his lands and 
tenements, which grant was confirmed by the king 13th September, 40th Henry III. 
and in the 41ft of that king he died. From this time it continued in the crown, and 
enjoyed many privileges; but derived its greateft glory from giving birth to Henry V. 
(from hence, furnamed of Monmouth) the great conqueror of France, and fecond 
ornament of the Eancaftrian family, who, by direct force of arms, fubdued that king¬ 
dom, and reduced Charles VI. to the greateft extremity. This was alfo the birth¬ 
place of the famous hiftorian Geffrey of Monmouth, mentioned before as buried at 
Abingdon. 

In order to vary thefe feenes as much as poflible, we difmiffed oui- boat at Mon¬ 
mouth, and went by land to Tintern-abbey; as the upper part of the river affords mod 
Variety in a boat, this plan was undoubtedly the belt. As we proceeded on the road 
to Chepftow, and parted Troy-houle, a fine old feat of the duke of Beaufort, now only 
inhabited by a fteward and farmer, the autumnal glow of nature, attendant on noc¬ 
turnal fhowers, gave us the higheft idea of the town’s charming fituation and feenerv, 

* Parody on part of the full Scene, A£l third, of the Grecian Daughter. 
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protected on all Tides by hills of the fweeteft verdure, even to their utmoft fummits, 
the ftreams of Vaga murmuring at their feet.* 

As we afcended the hill before us, each progrefiive ftep afforded an infinite variety 
of waving mountains, vallies and woods, interfperfed with white cots, feats, &c. &c. 
and backed by the majeftic heads of Sugar-loaf, and Brecknockfhire black mountains. 
Having gained this lofty fummit, we deviated a little to the right of the road, to obferve 
the diilant ruins of Ragland caflle, once a mod powerful and glorious place. Thomas 
ap Gwillem ap Jenkin, (ancefior of the Herberts) obtained it by marrying Maud, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Morley, knt. lord of this caflle and other large pofl'ef- 
fions, in the time of Richard If. from hence it came to the earls of Pembroke, and 
from them to the earls of Worcefter, in the fame manner as Tintern and Chepftow. 
William, firft marquis of Worcefter, maintained this caflle with a garrifon of 800 men 
from 1642, to Auguft 19th, 1646, without receiving any contribution from the 
country, and then yielded it to Sir Thomas Fairfax upon very honourable terms. 
This was among the laft places in England that held out againft the rebels. Then it 
was that (according to Gilpin’s expreflion) “ Cromwell laid his iron hand upon it, 
and fhattered it into ruins ; to which it owes it prefent pi&urefque form.” All the 
timber in thefe parks that lay near the houfe, was cut down and fold, which (though 
there was no coppice wood) amounted by the account of the committee themfelves to 
■}7,coo cords of wood. The lead of the caflle was fold for 6,oool. and a great part of 
the timber to the citizens of Briftol, to rebuild the houfes on the bridge there, that had 
been lately burnt. The Iofs to the family, during the troubles, was computed at 
ioo,oool. an eftateto the value of 20,000 !.per annum being fequeftered, befides what 
they fold in thofe neceflitous times.! 

The afped from hence became dreary and unpleafant, and the fervency of the noon¬ 
tide fun was now almoft as intenfe as Midfummer, without a fhade to guard us from its 
powers. We now left the great road at the village of Turlington, and palled through 
hollow and uncouth tracks, feldom attempted by any carriages but thofe of the natives ; 
after a few fpecimens of pleafing reclufe fcenery, we enter a profound dell for feveral 
miles; a gurgling brook winding through the umbrageous cavity which fupplies a 
number of large iron works above the village of Abbey-Tintern : Mr. Tanner is the 
ollenftble manager; the duke of Beaufort the great proprietor. We infpeded the 
principal furnace, and faw the ore, which is moftly brought from that vaft fource, at 
Furnefs in Lancafhire, diffolved by the blaft of immenfe bellows, worked upon the 
modern conftrudlion of cylinder pumps. They have a method of feparating the bell 
qualities from the drofs, by a water wheel and hammers, from which they colled con- 
liderable quantities of pure metal, and the powder fells to the glafs-houfes for their ufe. 
Lower down are various forges, for the purpofe of ftriking this mutilated ore, into 
every requifite fize and form of the broadeft bars to the fineft wires. 

Iron, the moft ufeful, and through the wife diftribution of Providence, the mod 
common of all metals, is plentifully found in all parts of the Britifh dominions. It is 
found in Cornwall, Cumberland, DerbyIhire, Devon, Durham, Gloucellerlhire, 

*■ Mr. Gray’s obfervation on this fweet place is thus found in a letter, dated May 2 ith, 1771, giving 
an account of his-preceding fummer’s tour, in which the river Wye was the principal feature. “ Mon¬ 
mouth, (fays he) which is a town .1 never heard mentioned, lies on the fame river, in a vale, that is the 
delight of my eyes, and the very feat of pleaure.” 

f From the time this caflle was rendered uninhabitable, the family have fixed.their chief refidcnce at 
Badminton, in Gloucefterfln’re. 
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Hants, Kent, Laneafliire, Monmouthfhire, Shropfhire, Somerfetfliire, Staffordfhire, 
Suffex, Warwickfliire, Wiltfhire, Yorkfhire, and in a great many other parts of 
North-Britain, Ireland, and in North America. The Romans probably were the firfi 
who wrought our mines, their medals having been found amongft the heaps of flags 
and cinders. The ore hath various appearances; fome is called brufli ore, as being 
compofed of threads growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging from the tops of caves, 
or old works, fome in Rones of a reddilh, blue, or grey colour, fometimes in a fort of 
ftiff un&uous clay, and fometimes in a black fand.* The veins or loads, like thofe of 
tin, are of very different dimenfions, and their contents of very different natures, 
which rather than their fize determine its value. Some ore is roaffed before it can be 
fmelted. This laft operation is performed in a large open furnace, the fuel and ore 
being mixed, and the fire kept to the greatefi heat by iinmenfe bellows, moved by 
a large water wheel. It is from this and other improvements, that our mines yield 
much more than formerly; when they fcarce made in their foot-bla(ts or bloomeries, 
100 weight in a day, leaving as much or more metal in their flags ; whereas they now 
make feveral tons of iron in the fame fpace, and leave a mere cinder. When the metal 
is melted, it is let out of the receivers into a bed of fand, which hath one large, and 
feveral fmall divifions, in which it cools. The iron in the large divifion is called a fow, 
and in the fmaller, pigs. Pig iron, the metal thus fit for fome ufes, fuch as pots, 
kettles, bombs, and other coarfe works, is not malleable. In order to give it that ne- 
ceffary quality, it is carried t© the forges, and there heated and hammered in various 
direftions, till the heterogeneous matter, or vitrious impurities being expelled, it is 
thoroughly incorporated and welded together. From this forge, which is called the 
finery, it is taken to another called the chafrey, where it is alfo heated and hammered 
into large bars. After this it is divided at the flitting mills, and then is Riled bar iron. 
In this Rate it is complete as a commodity, and fit for fale; the ufes of which are too 
many, and too well known to admit or require an explanation.! There are but few 
forts of iron which, though ufeful in other refpects, are fit for being converted into 
Reel. The red iron ore from Furnefs in Lancafhire, produces an iron, which is as 
tough as Spanifh iron, it makes very fine wires; but when converted into bars, it is 
not eReemed fo good as that which is got in the foreR of Dean and other places. The 
melting or caRing of Reel was introduced at Sheffield, about 40 or 50 years ago, by 
one Waller from London, and was afterwards much pra&ifed by one Huntfman, front 
whom Reel fo prepared, acquired the name of “ Huntfman’s cafi Reel. ” It was at firR 
fold for i4d. but may now be had for tod. a pound; it coRs 3d. a pound in being 
melted, and for drawing ingots of it into bars of the fize of razors, they pay only 6d. a 
too. Before this art was introduced at Sheffield, all the cafi Reel ufed in the kingdom 
was brought from Germany. J Steel is made from iron by cementation, which by the 
{kill and induRry of the artificers is raifed to a very high value in all the finer manu¬ 
factures, particularly at WoodRock, as we there deferibed. The reafon why we have 
fo much iron imported, is becaufe the inhabitants of thofe countries abounding in wood, 
can make it cheaper. For iron being fmelted in an open fire with charcoal, the oil of 
which is fuppofed to make it tough, few parts of this kingdom can afford the expence. 
In Colebroke dale, in Shropfhire, pit coal has been ul'ed with fuccefs, which if gene¬ 
rally introduced with the fame fuccefs, would be very advantageous to the nation. 

* Plot’s Natural Hiftory of Stafford (hire, p. 150.—Woodward’s Hiftory of Foflils, vol. 1. p. 223, &c. 
— Hill’s Hillory of Foflils, p. 629, and Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 195, a3 cited in Camp - 
hull’s Survey. f C ampbell’s Survey. 
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We flow approached the venerable object of our deviation, Tintern Abbey, hid in a 
mod fequeftered fpot by the river Wye. Before thefe populous manufactures were 
here thought of, how parting excellent mufl this fituation have been for monadic life 
and difeipline. However thefe iron works have been very anciently in ufe in different 
parts of the banks of the Wye, as has appeared under Monmouth. The ruins of Fur- 
nefs mult yield to Tintern, both in point of picturefque beauty, prefervation, and curi- 
ofity ; we might gaze with frefh delight and admiration for hours on this perfect fkcle- 
ton of Gothic architecture The internal dimenfions from eaft to weft are 77 yards, 
from north to fouth 53. The eaft, weft, north, and fouth windows, and centre arches, 
are of an equal height 67 feet, the weft window itfelf is 60. The following is the ac¬ 
count given of its origin. This abbey, dedicated to God and the Virgin Mary, was 
founded about the year 1*31, by Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, lord of Carewen and 
Monmouthfhire. Richard de Clare, furnamed Strongbow (nephew to the founder) 
gave divers lands and privileges to the abbot and monks hereof, who were of the Cifter- 
cian order, obliging them to pray for their fouls and thofe of his and his wife’s an- 
ceftors. ft oger de Bigot, earl of Norfolk, added to thefe benefactions. Jt has been 
famous for the tombs and monuments of feveral great perfons, principally of the afore- 
laid Walter de Clare; Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, brother to the founder; Walter, 
earl of Pembroke, and marfhal of England, and his brother Anfelm, laft earl of that 
family; William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who being in the difputes between the 
houfesofYork and > Lancafter, was taken prifoner in Banbury fight, and being be¬ 
headed, lies buried here. Befides the effigy of Gilbert de Clare, which is in good pre¬ 
fervation, and fome others, the key ftones of many arches are feen in a perfeCt ftate of 
fine fculpture. The duke ol Beaufort takes great delight in having the whole of this 
magnificent reliek preferved, which before was in a ftate of mouldering obfeurity. At 
its fuppreflion the revenues were rated at 192I. is. 4ci. per annum The following¬ 
lines from Mafon’s Englilh Garden, book firft, are a fine poetic picture, applicable to 
the icenes we have been deferibing. “ In thy fair domain,” fays the author, addrefling 
the genius of his country, 

“ Many a glade is found. 

The haunt of wood-gods only ; where if ai t 
Ere dar’d to tread, ’twas with unfandal’d foot, 

Printlefs, as if the place were holy ground. 

And there arc feenes, where, tho’ ihe whilom trod, 

Led by the word of guides, fell tyranny, 

And ruthlcfs f»i perdition, we now trace 
Her footih-ps with delight ; and pleas’d revere 
What once we fhould have hated But to time, 

Not her, tlie praife is due ; his gradual touch 
Has moulder’d into beauty many a tow’r, 

Which, when it frown’d with all its battlements, 

Was only terrible ; and many a fane 
Monadic, which, when deck’d with all its fpires. 

Serv’d hut to feed fome pamper’d Abbot’s pride, 

And awe the unlettered vulgar. Generous youth 
Whoe’er thou art, that liften’ii to my lay, 

And fecl’ftthy foul aflent to what 1 fing. 

Happy art thou, if thou cantl call thine own. 

Such feenes as thefe, where nature, and where time 
Have work’d congenial; where a fcattered boil 
Of antique oaks darken thy fide long hills ; 

While rufliing thro* their branches, rifted cliffs 
Dart their while heads, and glitter thro’ the gloom \ 

More happy Hill, if ov.c foperior rock 
Bear on its brow the (luver’d fragment huge 
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Of i'ome old Not man fortrefs ; Happier far, 

Ah, then moft happy, if thy vale below, 

Wafli, with the cryllal coolnefs of its rills. 

Some mould’ring abbey’s ivy.vefted walls.” 

After a difficult accefs, through a narrow rough lane, to the fummit of the hill which 
leads to Chepftow, the contrail was more wonderful; from the narrow confines of 
the wildeft dell, and the fecluded haunts of monadic folitude, to the vail expanse that 
here burfts upon our view ; towns, villages, feats and woody lawns, with the noble Se¬ 
vern rolling to the ocean, and thofe iflands called the Holmes, are the objects of this 
fublime fcenery. 

Between this and Chepftow (lands Persfield, famous for the much admired walks of 
the ingenious Mr. Morris, which u-e now vifited. This place originally belonged to 
the Rous’s, and was bought by Mr. Morris, and beautified moft confonant to the na¬ 
tural endowments of rock and water. He enjoyed it till within thefe three years, moft: 
hofpitably inviting all company to partake of its inimitable delights. r l he grounds are 
now not in fuch perfection, nor fo extenfive; the whole length of them is about five 
miles, but fince the prefent purchafer, Mr. Smith, has had the place, one half are grown 
wild and not at prefent difplayed. He has however begun to open them again, and 
is greatly altering the whole; whether his new models will be more valued than the 
originals, time and tafte muft determine; many of the beautiful ferpentines, I fear, from 
what we now obferved, will be thrown into (trait lines. The whole was an advanta¬ 
geous purchafe for 26,5001. and this gentleman intends foon to ereCt a new and excellent 
manfion. 

The firft view we had after we entered this fcenery of enchantment, was a pleafing 
fight of Chepftow caftle, cliffs, &c. Alfo Landcaught cliffs and the broad Severn be¬ 
yond. The next opening, we beheld a wonderful dip of 500 feet perpendicular into 
the Wye, whofe waters were not fo agreeable arid lucid as above, where the briny waves 
of ocean had not adulterated them. We next came to a fweet point, called the Pleafant 
View, truly defcriptive of its name. Next from a bench, land-caught woods and rocks 
were moft majeftic and fine, the river winding nobly underneath ; oppofite the cave 
are bow railings with a feat, which if we compare the works of nature with thofe of art, 
may be called a front box of one of the compleateft theatres in the univerfe ; the whole 
appears from hence a perfect circular theatre, marked out by the furrounding wood- 
fringed cliffs. Here wants no painted canvafs to exprefs its fcenery, nature’s fweet 
landfcape is quite enough, and inllead ol an artificial Iky depi£ted over our heads, the 
blue vault of heaven hangs fublime and lovely. Returning from this we afcended on 
a path above the cave which leads to a fimilar box to the one defcribedi, that is called the 
Lovers Leap. Having taken a final view of the fcenery from this tremendous precipice,, 
wewere conduced to the corner of an adjacent field, whereft'andsthe Temple,command- 
ingamoft glorious profpefl in an oppofite dire&ion; theconflux of Wyeand Severn, the 
Briflolchannel opening intothe main fea,thefmokeof thatgreat cityon the oppofite (hores, 
interfperfed with fnovv-white houfes, &c. while the reflexion of the fetting fun gilded 
their windows, that (hone like real fires; thefe together, with other diftant profpe&s of 
llupendous hills on the Welch coaft, the abrupt rocks, immenfe woods,, arid all the 
fofter beauties of improvement, confpire to render Persfield a.fcenethat fills the bread 
with delight and admiration above all others. 

Chepftow is a Saxon name, and fignifies a market or place of trading, in Britiffi it is 
called Kafwent, or Caftelh-Gwent. It is a place of no great antiquity, and many affirm 
that it had its origin not many ages gall, from the ancient city Venta, which flourifhed 
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about four miles from hence in the time of Antoninus, who calls it Venta Silurum. 
Which name (fays Camden) neither arms, nor time has been able to confume ; for at 
this day it is called Kaerwent, or the city Venta. But the city itfelf is fo much deftroy- 
ed, that it only appears to have once been, from the ruinous walls, chequered pavements, 
and Roman coins. 

About two miles below is the famous paflage over the Severn, at Beachley to Aufl, 
on the oppofite Ihore. Ault was formerly called Auft-Clive, from its fituation upon an 
high craggy cliff. At this place happened once as firong an inftance of wifdom tri¬ 
umphing over folly, as the annals of hiftory can produce. Walter Mapes who wrote 
500 years before Camden, thus defcribesit; <e Edward the elder, lying at Auft-Clive, 
and Leolin Prince of Wales at Bathefley, or Beachley, when the latter would neither 
come down to a conference, nor crofs the Severn, Edward palled over to Leolin j w'ho 
feeing the king, and knowing who he was, threw his royal robes upon the ground 
(which he had prepared to fit in judgment with) and leaped into the water breaft high, 
and embracing the boat faid, “ Moft wife king, your humility has conquered my pride, 
and your wifdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that neck which I have foolilhly 
exalted againft you, fo (hall you enter into that country, which your goodnefs hath at 
this day made your own,” and fo taking him upon his fhoulders, he made him fit upon 
his robes, and joing hands did homage to him.” Chepftow is a neat little port, for 
moft of the places on this river, where their commerce feems to centre; the tide is very 
high and impetuous, rifing, I fuppofe, greatly beyond any other in the kingdom, com¬ 
monly about 40 feet at the bridge, which though built of timber, looks noble, being 70 
feet from the furface of the water; in January 1738, we are told the water rofe confi- 
derably above this height, which did very great damages to this and the neighbouring 
country. Half the bridge is in Glocefterfture, fo that it is fupported at the expense of 
both counties. The tow r n is fituated on a fweet declivity facing the wide expanfe of 
Severn. We retired to reft, the room was backward, and the window unguarded by a 
curtain looked that way. 

At earlicil twilight of the morn I woke. 

And from my pillow faw the “ God of day 
Stand tiptoe on the eaftern mountain tops,” 

While in the air dim mills and vapours hung, 

Cloathir.g the diflant hills and winding vales. 

Upon the gentle radiance of his face 
My ravifhed eyes with eafe and pleafure dwelt. 

But foon his checks difplay’d a brighter glow: 

• His kindling beams by gradual afeent 

Gain’d double vigour. Now the airy troops 
Perceiv’d the glitt’ring rays, like pointed lpe3rs 
Darting from heav’n to earth, and inftant fled. 

No longer could one view, with eye diredl. 

The dazzling glories of his mighty fphere. 

The radiant day feem’d confcious of its God; 

All nature fmil f d ; the rofy tribe of fruits. 

Bending their parent trees to kifs the ground, 

Imbib’d the genial warmth ; pleas’d Vaga pour’d 
His fea-green flreams deep murmuring beneath 
The hanging bowers and glittering rocks ; while wide 
The rougher Severn (Iretch’d his arm beftrew’d 
With {hilling fails, to the capacious ocean. 

Thus loilin admiration’s magic charms, 

I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, 

44 The cool, the fragrant, and the peaceful hour, 

To meditation due and facred fong,” 
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Which others facrificcin fond embrace 
Of downy (lumbers, foporific death, 

And paid my tribute due to that great Source, 

Who thus illum’d the world, and, the pall eve. 

Had grac’d with all the fplendor of his beams, 

The full luxuriance of fair Persfieid’s feene, 

The curious traveller’s wonder and delight; 

After breakfaft we vifited the ruins of this magnificent caftle, boldly placed upon a 
huge rock walhed by the Wye; the whole looks of lafting folidity and is made beauti¬ 
fully picturefque by the numberlefs ever-greens, &c. that hang about its walls. It was 
rebuilt about 580 years fince by Gilbert Earl of Pembroke. This Gilbert, furnamed 
Strongbow, fecond fon of Gilbert de Clare, having folicited Henry I. to beflow on him 
lands in Wales, had committed to him the van of the army, when that king threatened 
to deftroy all North Wales and Powifland, and pofiefling the whole dominion of Stri- 
guil* (now Chepftow) was made earl of Pembroke by Stephen, 113-8. His fon earl 
Richard left a daughter, his heirefs, who carried thefe eftates, with the earldom, to 
William Mar/hall, whofe five Tons enjoyed this honor fucceflively, and all died without 
ifiue.f Of the two Iaft, the former died at Gooderiche Caftle 1246} the latter at 
Striguil Caftle, foon after. The filter and coheir married Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk. 

Sir William Herbert, knight, a faithful adherent of Edward IV. having reduced di¬ 
vers caftles, forts and towns in Wales, of Henry duke of Exeter, Jafper earl of Pern 
broke, and James earl of Wiltlhire, to obedience, had a grant of their eftates, amongft 
which was much that belonged to the ancient earls of Pembroke, in confequence of 
which he was created earl by that title.J He died pofiefied of the caftle of Chepftow 
and other large poffeflions hereabout. All thefe, with the barony of Herbert, of 
Chepftow, Ragland, and Gower, the daughter and heir of his fon, carried to Charles 
Somerfet, a (natural fon of Henry Beaufort, third duke of Somerfet) created after- 
wardsearl of Worcefter, from whom they have defeended to the prefent duke. But 
this has been many years under a leafe of lives, and the elderly perfon who (hews it is 
the laft; /he was born here where fhe ftill refides in comfortable apartments, and makes 
a good fubfiftence by the fruits of the garden, peaches, &c. which are plentiful on thefe 
warm walls when other places fail. In one of the towers we faw the room where Harry 
Martin, one of the twelve judges who fat to condemn Charles I. was afterwards con¬ 
fined for 27 years, and then died there. From the leads above, we had an extenfivc and 
fine view. In another place we faw the traces of a large chapel.. 

We now took the Gloucefter road, over that lofty bridge aforefaid, whofe planks, 
which our horfes hoofs refounded, are contrived to efcape the violence of floods by 
floating in a limited fpace j but this rarely happens at fo immenfe an height as 70 feet.. 
From the hill beyond, we command a delightful view of the town and caftle. Continu¬ 
ing through feveral fmall villages, the wide Severn rolling on our right, we came to 
Lydney park, a good old feat of one of the Bathurft family, fituate on the edge of 
the foreft of Dean. 

Though this extenfive tradl of Glocefterihire lies too much out-of our courfe to at¬ 
tempt an explicit account, yet we will not entirely pafs it by unnoticed. This foreft 

* The ruins of Striguil Caftle are now remaining a few miles from Chepftow. 

■f All buried at Tintern, as before mentioned. 

I See an account of his death at Tintern. The prefent earls of Pembroke are 
tuml fon. 
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cither obtained its name from Dean a market town, lowly fituated within its limits, 
■(which word is of Saxon origin, fignifying a dale or woody valley, whence probably 
comes the word den in Englilh,) or elie from Arden, by rejecting the fjrll fyllable, 
which the Gauls and Britans formerly ufed for a wood. It was formerly lo thick with 
trees, and fo dark and terrible in its (hades and by-ways, that it rendered the inhabitants 
barbarous, and emboldened them to commit many outrages. The foil is various, but 
mofllv favourable to 1 he growth of the oak, which was once fo confiderable, that it is 
faid to have been part of the indructions of the Spanilh Armada to dedroy it, but of late 
years the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have dedroyed it greatly. i’he whole 
fored of-more than 23,520 acres, which is extraparochial, is divided into fix walks, or 
parts, known by their ref'pedtive lodges ; (viz.) King’s Lodge, York Lodge, Worceder 
Lodge, Danby Lodge, Herbert Lodge, and Latimer Lodge. St. Briavels Cadle, which 
was once very drong and large but is now in ruins, gives name to one of the hun¬ 
dreds, and ferves chiefly as a prifon for offenders againd the laws of the fored. The 
privileges are very extenfive; the free miners claim a right of digging iron ore, and 
coal; all’o to cut timber neceflary to carry on their works. A gold mine was difeo- 
vered in the year 1700, at a village called Taynton, on the northern borders of the fo¬ 
red, of which a leale was granted to fome refiners, who extracted fome gold from the 
ore, but did not continue the work, the quantity of gold being fo finall as not to anfwer 
the expence of reparation. 

A little beyond we paded the village of Lydney, and another iron furnace belonging 
■to the fame perfon as thofe at Tintern. A long fpout fupported by pillars acrofs the 
road, conveys water from the oppofite hill to move the great wheel of thefe works. The 
next afeent on this road commands a mod delightful view over this handfome fpire, 
down the liquid expanse of Severn many miles. From hence the roads became iteep 
and rough to a great degree ; nothing but fome pleafant profpetEls towards the water 
could make them bearable. Herefordlhire is in bad repute, and not without reafon, 
for its roads, but compared with this, they are really good. We arrived at Newnham 
to dinner, an ancient finall town pleafmgly fituated near the river; our inn, the 
Bear, dands clofe to the paffage to Newport, and all the great roads to Bath, Bridol, 
&c. From hence we enjoyed a pleafing view of the oppofite hills. Bird-lip, Robin 
Hood, and thole about Ruxmore, in the cloathing country. 

In the evening, which was very fine, we purfued our courfe through Wedbury, fo 
large a parifh in Camden’s time, as to be reputed above 20 miles in compafs; here 
we fiaw a fine done manfion, with formal old gardens, and pieces of water, belonging 
to JVlr. Colcheder, heir of SirDuncombe Colcheder, who married the daughter of Sir 
John Maynard, knight, owner of Gunnerfbury. The road being now level and excel¬ 
lent, we arrived at Glouceder without much further obfervation. This city was built 
by the Romans, and made a dation to curb the Silures, the braved and mod powerful 
of all the Britons. It derives its name from Caer Glow, which fignifies a fair city, a 
name certainly not now improper, as its four principal dreets meeting in the centre are 
both fpacious and well built. Its fituation is in one of the riched vales known, a conti¬ 
nuation of the noble Evelham. 

William of Malmelbury thus deferibes it in his book De Pontificibus. “ The vale 
of Gloceder is fo called from its chief city ; the foil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in 
fome places, by the natural richnefs of the ground in others, by the diligence of the 
country-man ;) enough to excite the idled perfon to take pains when it repays his la¬ 
bour with the increafe of an hundred-fold. Here you may behold high ways and pub¬ 
lic roads full of fruit trees, not planted, but growing naturally. The earth bears fruit 
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of its own accord, much exceeding others both in fade and beauty, many forts of which 
continue frelh the year round, and ferve the owner till he is fupplied by a new increale. 
No county in England has fo many or fo good vineyards as this; either for fertility, 
or the fweetnefs of the grape. The vine has in it no unpleafant tartnefs or eagernefs; 
and is little inferior to the French in fweetnefs. The villages are very thick, the 
churches handfome, and the towns populous and many." In a fimilar drain he con¬ 
tinues his praife of the noble river the Severn, “ than which there is not any in the 
land that has a broader channel, fwifter dream, or greater plenty of filh,” &c. Thefe 
vineyards have nothing left but the places named for them ; viz. one on a hill by 
Overbridge near Gloceder, and another near Tewkelbury. Ceaulin, king of the Wed 
Saxons, fil'd took this city by force of arms from the Britons in 570; but the Mer¬ 
cians afterwards wreded it out of his hands, under whom it fiourilhed a long time in 
great repute. This city was once drongly fecured with walls, and on the fouth part 
"William the Conqueror ere&ed a cadle of fquare done; and fixteen houfes were de- 
molilhed, as domelday book mentions, to make room for this edifice, which is now to¬ 
tally dedroyed. It was made a free borough by king John, who granted it a charter 
of incorporation, greatly enlarged its jurifdi&iqn, and bedowed many other privileges, 
which it dill enjoys. But in this reign it fullered by the barons' wars; the famous 
Mountfort earl of Leiceder having beficged it, took pofieffion of it in four days ; but 
Prince Edward advancing with a drong army, drove the earl back again ; and would 
have punilhed the burgcfies, but was diduaded through the interceflion of the bilhop of 
Worceder, who gave fecurityfor their paying a fine of 1000 marks. During the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. the gentlemen here continued loyal, but the farmers, 
tradefinen, and others of a meaner fort were generally againft him, and maintained this 
place under the command of colonel Maffey, whofe fervices and defendve conduit were 
thofe of a gallant officer. There are feveral excellent ancient churches and public 
buildings well endowed, but the mod worth notice is the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Peter, which is efteemed one of the bed pieces of archite&ure in England; it dands 
upon the fcite of the ancient monadery, founded by Ofric, governour of Gloceder- 
fhire, upon ground granted by King Ethelred, 681. About 821, Bei?iulph, King of 
Mercia, rebuilt it in another form, and fubdituted an order of Secular Preachers, who 
married, and continued 2co years ; Canute, for ill-living, at the indigation of Woldan, 
bilhop of Worceder, removed thefe and edablifhed Benedictine monks, 1022. It was 
in the next a^e dedroyed by the Danes, but was about 1060 entirely rebuilt by Aldred 
bilhop of Worceder, afterwards archbilhop of York, who crowned William the Con¬ 
queror. It was in a very low' condition, when Serlo, chaplain to King William, was 
made abbot, having but two or three monks, and eight fcholars. He was lb zealous 
to raife and improve it that about 1100, he had it new finilhed, and obtained thirteen 
manors for its ufe, bolides the lands mortgaged to the archbilhop of York. In 1102, 
it was with the city dedroyed by fire, and twice again it fullered the like calamity; 1214, 
1223. But thefe damages were loon repaired by the devout munificence of that age, 
which occafioned the act of mortmain to be palled 1279, 7th Edward I.* The prelent 
magnificent llruCture was begun by John Thokey, ieventeenth abbot, about 1318. 
Abbot Horton built the north aide in 1351. * Abbot Troceder built the large cloider 
about 1381. Abbot Seabrook began the dately tower, 1450, and appointed Robert 
Tully, a monk of this church to finilh it. Richard Hanley began the lady’s chapel, 
j 457. The whole length from ead to wed is 420, from north to fouth 144 feet. The 

• The revenues at the diflblution amounted,according to Dugdale, to 194 C\. 5s. yd. per annum. 
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Lady’s chapel is 90 by 27 and 66. The tower from the bottom to the top is 280 feet* 
from the battlements 198. The whole feems to pleafe the eye with moft agreeable pro¬ 
portions, and the tower and pinnacles are wrought forich and light, that it is impof- 
fible to behold them without the greateft admiration. Ihe pillais and arches in the 
body are of that ponderous Saxon conftru&ion, which is quite oppreffive at firlt fight; 
but as you approach the fereens, the beautiful perfpeCfive of the choir, with a kind of 
tranfparent view of the Lady’s chapel behind the alt2r, affords a charming relief. The 
cloifters which contain four equal aifles, 1 47 by 13 and 16, are molt pci feci Gothic 
beauties. There is a whifpering gallery from one fide of the choir to the other, built 
in an oCtagonal form of 84 feet. The whifper is heard pretty diftinCl from one fide to 
the other, but it hardly deferves notice after that noble one in St. Paul’s. Near this 
we faw a curious old painting, of the day of judgment, fuppofed to have been an altar 
piece. The principal monuments are; in the choir, bifhop Aldred, the great founder, 
who died. September 17th 1069. In the ifle of the north fide of the choir King Ed¬ 
ward II. who was murdered at Berkeley caffle 1327.* King Ofrick of Northumber¬ 
land, who died about the year 600. Robert Curthoife, duke of Normandy, and eldell 
fon to William the Conqueror; he was valiant in the holy wars, and made a Knight 
Templar, was alfo confined 26 years in Cardiff caffle for rebelling againft his brother 
the king. In the fouth fide of the choir, lies abbot Seabrook, who died 1457, &c. 
Amongft the modern ones in the church is a beautiful defign to the memory of Mrs. 
JVIorley, who died at fea in child bed ; two angels are conducting her with her infant in 
arms, as Ihe rifes from the waves, expreflive of this infeription ; 

“ The Sea fhall give up their dead.” 

It is well executed in white marble, by Flaxman. The moft recent and excellent im¬ 
provement here, is the new county gaol fituate on the weft fide of the town, near the 
Severn and quay. It is a moft extenfive and fuperb building divided into upwards of 
120 cells, befides gaoler’s houfe, &c.; the outward wall inclofes a fpace of 1250 feet. It 
has been begun about two years under the direction of Mr. Blackburn, whofe fimilar 
performances we lately faw at Oxford, and will foon now be finished. This is I believe 
the largeft in England, but the plan at Oxford, in form of a caffle fortified, and all of 
Itone, is moft fuitable and ftrong. 

From hence we made an excurfion north-eaft about ten miles, to Cheltenham. A 
vaft range of hills, on the north-weft, continues from the borders of Warwicklhire and 
Worcefterlhire towards Bath, dividing the vale and the foreft part of the county from 
the Cotefwould; befides this great chain, we were amufed with the diftant hills of 
May, and Malvern rifing nobly on our left; alfo clofe on our right, the pleafant hill of 
Church-down, whofe parifli tower (lands peculiarly elevated. Cheltenham is fituated 
in a fandy vale, on the north fide of rocky hills, whofe foft white texture partly dif- 
folving in acids, looks, oppofite the town, quite bare. According to domelday-book, 
when Edward the Confefior held this manor, there were eight hides and an half. In the 
time of King Edward it paid 9I. 5s. and 3000 loaves for the king’s dogs. In the reign 
of William the conqueror it paid 20I. 20 cows and 20 hogs, and 16s. in lieu of bread. 
Without giving any further hiftory of this place, we will proceed to deferibe briefly its 
prefent flourilhing Hate and fafhionable Spa; which valuable fpring owes its difeovery to 
Mr. Mafon, the then proprietor of the land, who bought it of Mr. Higgs in 1716; Capt. 
Henry Skillicorne, father of the prefent owmer, became proprietor in right of his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Mafon, and in 1738 not only fecured it from all improper matter, but 
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built a dome over it with pumps on each fide. He then laid out the wmks, 6cc. and 
from that time it feems to have been frequented as a public place. It is laid to bo im¬ 
pregnated upon the fame principle as Scarborough medicated waters ; but perhaps may¬ 
be found more generally efficacious. Its admirable qualities, behdes the general tchi- 
nionv of daily experience, are well authenticated by the experiments of doctors Short, 
Lucas, Ruffel, and Smith. The town confifts of one principal fireet near a mile m 
length near the centre of which Hands an handfome old church with a beautiful Jpire ; 
lhe°walks in the church-yard are ffiady and plealant, leading to thole about the we i, 
&c. the greateft of which is about twenty feet wide, and makes an agreeable mall. 
On the eaft fide of the Pump-fquare, is an excellent long room, 66 feet by 23, built 
1 7 7 r by Mr. Skillicorne the ground owner, and Mr. Miller the renter of the Spa. 
In this are public breakfafts, &c. during the feafon from May to Oaober. From hence 
the \iila of the large walk terminated by the fpire is plealing to the eye : and at the 
termination of this walk continued above the wells, they are ere&mg another new 
building, as an object, though very inferior, to anfwer it _ Every exertion feems ufed 
to render the various lodgings, &c. adequate to the great mcreafe of company, parti¬ 
cularly fincethe late vifit of the royal family. Belides a vaft number of private lodg¬ 
ings, here are an excellent hotel built in 1785, and feveral good inns. We are alio 
informed that a piece of ground has been lately purchafed for the purpofe of building 
an hotel upon a molt extenfive plan. The company in .780 amounted only to 374, 
from which time it has gradually increafed, and m 1786 confided of 1140, and laft 
year of 1 -120. The two public rooms, for the entertainment of the company, under 
the direction of a mafter of the ceremonies, (Mr. Moreau,) are Mr. Rooke s, 60 feet 
by 20, and Mr. Miller’s, 68 by 26, which take the amufements of dancing, cards, See. 
alternate. Here is alfo a neat theatre-royal built by Mr. Watfon and much f requented ; 
the performers have been very choice this feafon, particularly that inimitable favourite 
of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, who gave fuch high fatisfaftion to the audience that a medal 
is to be prefented to her as an acknowledgment. From Cheltenham we proceeded on- 
ward to vifit Sudely caflle; the roads were very deep and indifferent, but the wonder¬ 
ful variety of views repaid us. In our way we paffed by the curious houfe of the De- 
laberes at Southam ; it is an object very well worth notice, being a low building in the 
Rile of the age of Henry IV. but by the incurious eye it would be palled as a very ob- 
feure and undiftinguifhed nianfion. Soon after, having afeended very high hills, we 
cot upon the Woulds, which are entirely champaign. The dufk now began to come 
on, and I confefs fuch an extent of plain as we could, notwithftandmg, difcern before 
us, was not at this time very pleafing ; however we arrived at the final! inn (inn it is 
hardly to be called) at Winchcombe, and there neceflity obliged us to reft for the night. 
However we had not patience to Hay till the morning before we vifited Sudely cattle, 
but tallied forth about a mile, through com fields, to take a tranfient view of its vene¬ 
rable walls by twilight. It was juft the time to viiit a place, of which the imagination 
had been previoully full; we returned with our ardour to infpea it increafed, and went 
again the next morning. This ancient lordfhip belonged at the conqueft to Harold, 
fon of Ralph, who was'earl of Hereford in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and 
married that king’s lifter, but forfeited the earldom under the Conqueror. Harold 
however was fuffered to retain this among other eftates, and from hence anumed the 
name of Sudely. But the male line* of this noble family became extinct 41ft oi Ed- 

* However the Tracy# are (aid, upon good authority* (though Dugdalc does not mention it) to I>e, by 
the male line, of this family. Todington, tire prefent feat of lord Tracy, and his anceftors for 500 year*, 
was a manor of Harold de Sudely at the conqueft, and the younger fon of hw fon John, who married a 
Tracy, took his mother’d name, and fettled at Todington. 
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ward III. and then the filler and coheir carried it in marriage to William Boteler, a 
younger fon of William lord Boteler, of Wemme in Shropfhire. His fon Thomas 
lord Sudely had ilfue John and Ralph, who fuccefiively enjoyed the honour. “ Ralph 
Boteler lord Sudely,” fays Leland, made this caftle a Fundatnentis, and when it 
was made, it had the price of all the buildings of thofe days. He was a famous man 
of warre in king Henry V. and Henry Vlth’s days, and was an admiral, (as I have 
heard) at fea; whereupon it was fuppofed and fpoken that it was partly budded ex 
fpoliis Gallorum, and fome fpeake of a tower in it called Potmare’s tovvre, that it fliould 
be made of a ranfome of his. One thing there was to be noticed in this cadle, that 
part of the windowes was glazed with berall. There had been a manor place at Sude¬ 
ly, before the building of the caftle, and the plotte is yet feene in Sudely Parke, 
where it ftoode.” This Ralph lord Sudely was a great partizan of Heni.7 VI. and by 
him made lord treafurer of England. Upon the acceflion therefore of Edward IV. he 
was attached and brought to London, and when he was on his way, looking back 
from an hill to the caftle, he faid, “ Sudeley caftle, thou art the traytor, not I.” 
After this, he fold the caftle, (not voluntarily, no doubt) to the king. He left no 
iffue, but defeendants from his fillers*. Upon the acceflion of Henry VII. Jafperof 
Hatfield, duke of Bedford, that king’s uncle, had a grant of it, and dying S. P. it 
reverted to the crown. “ But now, it goeth to ruin,” fays Leland, “ more pitie.” 
Soon after, however, its fplendor was revived ; it was granted ill of Edward VI. to 
Thomas Seymour, (younger brother to the duke,) who was about the fame time created 
lord Seymour of Sudely, and lord high admiral of England. He was an ambitious 
turbulent man, and having married Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIII. the jealoufies 
of the duke of Somerfet’s moll proud and unamiable wife caufed diflenfions between 
the brothers, which fomented by the arts of thofe who plotted the downfall of the whole 
family, ended in the lofs 01 his head, and foon after of his brother’s. "While he lived, 
however, he kept up great pomp in this place. The queen his wife died in childbed 
here, September 5th, 1548, and was buried with great funeral magniiicence in the 
chapel of the caftle. I was informed that fome curious people took up the body fome 
time fince, and found it in perfect prefervation. After this the admiral alpired to the 
bed of the Princefs Elizabeth, and it has been hinted that previous defigns of this kind 
haftened the death of the queen bis wife. He was beheaded March 20th, 1549. 
Soon after this caftle was granted to William Parr, marquis of Northampton, brother 
to Queen Catherine, beforementioned ; and he being attainted ill of May, 1553, 
was granted to Sir John Bruges of Coberleyf, in this county, knt. who on April 8th, 
1554, was created by letters patent Baron Chandos of Sudely-caftle. From that 
time, this family refided here in great pomp and fplendor down to George, the fixth 
baron. Giles, third lord Chandos, entertained Queen Elizabeth here in one of her 
progreffes, 1592. J Grey lord Chandos, his nephew, was called King of Cotefwould, 
from his intereft in thefe parts, and his fplendid manner of living. He died 19th of 
James I. George his fon abovenamed, was one of the moll eminent loyalifts, on the 
part of Charles I. To Hop the beginning of this horrid war, this nobleman haftened 
down into the country, to arm his tenants and fervants, and garrifon this caftle, 

* Leland mentions the figures of thefe Bottlers, in the glafs windows of Winchecombe church. 

-(■ Coberley was inherited by marriage with the Berkleys, (to whom it belonged at the conqueft) in the 
time of Henry IV. It has long been alienated from the family. 

J Queen Elizabeth's Progreffes, vol. ii. 1591. p. 3. This is the lord" Chandos, whofe portrait we faw 
at lord Harcouit's, at Nuneham, beforementioned. There are portraits of his two daughters at Woburnc* 
the duke of Bedford’s. 
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Tested, fays Loyd, commodioufly on the meetings of the vales and woulds, to defend 
and command the country, efpecially my lord’s three darlings, the woods, the cloath- 
ing, and the iron works ; thence he waited on the king at Shrewiburv, with 1000 men, 
and 5000I. in plate. His caftle meaiiwhile under Captain Bridges, and fome 60 fo! 
diers, being befieged by Maffie with 300 mulqueteers, &c. after alongfiege, leveral 
affaults and batteries, when they were almoft fmothered by the fmoke of hay and barns 
burned about the houfe, yielded January 1642.* The rebels, breaking the articles 
fwornto, “plunder,” (fays Mercurius Rufticus,)f “ not only the caftle and Wine he- 
combe, a neighbouring village, to the utter undoing the poor inhabitants, but in de¬ 
fence of the proteftant religion, and vindication of the honour of God, they defile his 
houfe. There is in the caftle a goodly fair church, here they dig up the graves and 
difturb the alhes of the dead ; they break down the ancient monuments of the Chan- 
dos’s, andinftead thereof leave a prodigious monument of their facrilegious profanenefs : 
for each part of the church they find a peculiar way to profane it: the lower part of it 
they make their (table; the chancel their (langhter-houfc. Unto the pulpit (which of 
all other places in probability might have efcaped their impiety) they fallen pegs to hang 
the carcafles of the flaughtered Iheep; the communion-table, according to their own 
language they make their drefier or chopping board to cut out their meat; into the 
vault, wherein lay the bodies of the Chandofes, an ancient and honourable family, 
they caft the guts and garbage, mingling the loathfome intrals of beads with thofe 
bones and allies which did there reft in hope of a joyful rcfurreclion. The nave and 
body of the church was all covered with the dung and blood of beads : and which 
was, (if it be pofiible) a degree beyond thefe profanations, in contempt of God and his 
holy temple, they defile each part and corner both of church and chancel with their 
excrements ; and going away left nothing behind them in the church (befides walls 
and feats) but a {linking memory, that part of the parliament army, railed for defence 
of religion, had been there.” The lord Chandos meanwhile diftinguilhed himfelf at 
the battle ofNewbery, 1643, (where his horfe was killed under him) the king faying, 
“ let Chandos alone, his errors are fafe.”} Soon after he recovered Sudeley-caftle, 
but in 1644, when Sir William Waller purfued the king from Oxford to Worcefter, 
it endured a fecond fiege. Lord Clarendon fays,§ “ the general perfuaded rather than 
forced the garrifon to furrender. The lord of that caftle was a young man of fpirit 
and courage ; and had for two years ferved the king very bravely in the head of a re¬ 
giment of horfe, which himfelf had raifed at his own charge, but had lately, out of pure 
wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent mod of his money, and without any diminu¬ 
tion of his affeftion, left the king under pretence of travel; but making London his 
way, he gave himfelf up to the pleafures of that place; which he enjoyed, without 
considering the iflue of the war, or (hewing any inclination to the parliament.” It 
\yas under the government of Sir William Morton, a lawyer, (after the reftoration, a 
judge) who had given fignal inftances of courage, but at this time the caftle (in con¬ 
sequence of a fad ion within) was delivered up without much refiftance. Lord Chan¬ 
dos did not furvive the reftoration. He lies buried in a fmall chapel annexed to the 
church. Somebody lately defeended into the vault, and finding his (kull, took away 
a lock of his hair. He left this caftle, and the eftates around (away from his brother 
to whom the honour went,) to his wife, by whom he had daughters, but who with a 
gratitude that ought to be remembered, left it to her fecond hufband Mr. Pitt, and 
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j ier children bv him, inconfequer.ee. of which it was alienated from the family who had 
a right to it, for ever, and Lord Rivers, Mr. rites defceudaiu, now enjoys it with an 
eflate belonging to it of about 4 oeol. a year. It is now only inhabited by the fteward. 
The park nTWne. Of the two quadrangles, the inner one was built of ltone, and had 
the hall in iff of which part of the tracery of the beautiful large gothic window, much 
Ihattered, remains ;)^and feems to have had four towers at the coiners; the outer 
quadrangle, where is the large gateway, was built principally of wood, and feems to 
have contained the habitable parts. Part of this alone is now fit for habitation. I he 
fhell of the church unroofed, unpaved, and bare within fide to the walls, yet 
exifts. In the little chapel annexed, divine fervice is performed monthly. From 
hence not having time to infpecl the town of Wiuchecombe, or the neighborhood 

further, we haflilv returned to Gloucefter. 

The day following we made another excurfion into that divifion of the county, 
called the Cotefwould, fouth eaft of that immenfe range of hills, which di vide the vale. 
It takes its name, according to Camden-, from the hills and Iheep-cotes j foi mountains 
in old times, by Englifhmen, were termed Woulds. We continued for fome miles 
a l on o- this delightful vale of fertile meadows and paftures, &c. Robin-hood’s hill, 
and Becon, were the firft noble objects on our left; May-hill and the foreft of Dean, 
boldly terminating the profpect to the right. As we approach Durbridge, through the 
village of Stonehoufe, Lord Dueie’s woods hang glorioufly before us. Here we enter 
among!! the cloth manufactures fo numerous and excellent in this country. I fliall fay little 
about its antiquity and various progrefs in different reigns: we find wool fir!! manu¬ 
factured in England 1185, 31ft of Henry I!, but no quantity made till 133!, when 
John Kempe introduced this art from Brabant and fettled at York ; afterwards many 
families of cloth-workers came from the Netherlands, by King Edward’s invitation. 
The city of Glocefter fome centuries ago was famous for this manufacture; as alfo 
various other towns in this county; but it has of late' years been moftly feated among!! 
thefe delightful vallies, whofe brooks and rivers, are found fo conducive to the £ood- 
nefs of this cloth, particularly in the dying branch. Hampton, Stroud, Stonehoufe, 
Painfwick, Stanley, Uley, Durfeley, and Ruxmore, are places of moft note. The 
latter of which (belonging to Mr. Cooper,) foon after crofting the new canal, from 
Severn to Thames, we minutely iiffpefted : his Majefty had lately honoured it with his 
prefence; at which time every pollible branch of operations was dilplayed oil an ad¬ 
jacent green, to the delight and fatisfadion of the royal fpedators and the attendant 
multitude. We faw every thing in its natural ftate and place ; firft the milling, which 
by a long procefs of beating, by hammers, worked with a water wheel, thickens the 
cloth after it is woven ; next the wool is raifed on its furface by the repeated ufe of 
cards made of teafels, (a thiftly plant produced in the weft ;)* after this it is (beared in 
a very pleafing manner by large inftruments, whofe motion is fo confined as not to 
endanger cutting the cloth; thus they work till it becomes remarkably fine. The 
other proceffes are too fimple and common to mention. Upon the whole I think this 
bufinefs cannot be deemed fo entertaining try many degrees to the eye of a ftranger, 
as that of the cotton, fuftian, &c. in Derbyfliire and Lancashire. Thefe crowded hills 
and vales feem to have formed by nature a romantic and pidurefque feenery, but this 

* Teafiles Teazils, or Fullers thiftles, grow wild in this and many other countries, 3nd are fowfl and 
brought in to’regular cultivation, on account of their utility to cloth-workers &c in railing the nap on 
their refpective goods, by the means of certain hard (harp and crooked points which grow out of their 
numerous heads, and are admit ably Anted to that purpofe. Campbdls’s Survey, vol. 2, page 105. 
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originality is greatly deftroyed, like that of Matlock, by an abundance of modern build¬ 
ings, and ornaments. .... , n 

We now afcended a deep hill to the left, ornamented with the modern done edifice 
and refidence of fir George Paul. Having gained the vad fummit beyond, by a new 
ferpentine road, we found ourfelves upon an extenfive champaign. The fudden change 
of climate was almolt incredible, but by experience, which verified the following af- 
fertion, I had previoufly met with, “fuch is the ftriking difference between the air of the 
Cotefwould and that of the vale ; that of the former it has commonly been obferved, that 
eight months in the year are winter, and the other four too cold for fummer; whereas 
in the vale, eight months are fummer, and the remaining four too warm for an Englifh 
winter. 0 We dined at a fingle houfe, oppofite to Minching Hampton, where formerly 
was a nunnery belonging to the Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy, and afterwards 
to Sion in Middlefex, in whole poffeflion it remained till the diffolution of monafteries. 
Our landlord told us this was the higheft fpot in the county. 

From hence the road is flat and unpleafant, and inflead of the verdant bloom of 
hedge rows, the eye is conftantly difgufted with the unfightly objects of loofe (tones 
heaped in (trait lines and angles.' We now approached the great tunnel, which forms 
part of the communication between the Severn and the Thames ; on each side this 
road it extends rather more than a mile; one end penetrates the hill at the village of 
Saperton, the other comes out in Hey wood; we turned on our left to visit the former, 
and faw the (hafts bufy in feveral places, at the diftance of about 230 yards from each 
other; by this means they.wind up the materials from the cavity and expedite the 
work/ The.earth is principally a hard blue marie, and in fome places quite a rock 
which thev blow up with gunpowder; the depth of thefe pits are upon an average 
eighty yards from the furface. The firfl contractor receives 7I. per yard from the 
company, aud the labourers rent at the rate of about 5I. per yard, finding candles, gun¬ 
powder, See. the workers are in eight gangs, having two or three reliefs, and con¬ 
tinue eight hours at a time, day and night. We faw the Saperton mouth, which ex¬ 
hibits a brick arch, ornamented with a (lone parapet in front; its dimensions are 13 
feet by 15, and the brick work about 16 inches thick, which continues the whole 
length two miles and a half. The whole hill is now perforated, and the remainder of 
the arch will be fini(hed in another year. This tunnel is confiderably longer than that 
at Hare-caftle in Staffordflnre, but from the different nature of the hills not near fo 
grand and curious; the latter abounding in coal, and therefore perforated with various 
collateral cavities, for the convenience of obtaining that valuable article. The Stroud 
canal enters the Severn at Framilode, and is eight miles in extent; it communicates 
with the Ifis canal which is 31 miles long, and empties itself into that river at Lech- 

^From hence in our way to Cirencefter, we left the road very foon and were per¬ 
mitted to pafs through the noble woods of Oakley belonging to earl Bathurft, whofe 
feat is adjacent to ''that ancient town. They are peculiarly large and beautiful; 
together with the park and home pleafure grounds, encompafling a fpace of no lefs 
than fifteen miles; near the centre is a grand circular point from which, like fo many 
radii, iffue ten fpacious villas or roads; the larged near 150 feet wide and fweetly ter¬ 
minated by a view of Cirenceder tower; the others direCt to fome country church, or 
pleafant didant object, all producing a mod admirable and uncommon effect. Befides 
thefe, there are innumerable other roads and walks interacting the woods in various 
directions ; on the left of the large vida leading to the town, is Alfred’s hall, an ex¬ 
cellent imitation of antiquity, “ bofom’d high in tufted trees,” and furrounded with 
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beautiful lawns, a bowling green, and many delightful grassy walks. The truffle is 
faid to be found here very plentifully. As the fun was clofing up his glories for the 
dav, we retired to an excellent inn, (King’s-head,) at Cirencefter. . _ 

This has been a famous city of antiquity called by Ptolemy, Corimum ; by the Bri- 
tons Caer-Ceri ; the Englifh Saxons, Cirencefter, and by contraction at this day 
Ciceter, fituate on the river Churn, feventeen miles from Glocefter on the old Lon¬ 
don road. The multiplicity of coins, chequered pavements, inferiptions, &c. dug up 
here at various times, (hew it to have been a place of confequence ; the remains ot 
ft rone walls and a caftle indicate marks of its being once well fortified. The Bntons 
defended it many years againftthe Saxons, who at laft obliged tnem to iubmit, together 
with the cities of Glocefter and Bath, at the battle of Durham five miles from the 
latter anno 577, in which three Britifh kings were flain. Various were the events ot 
war and fieges here in almoft every fucceeding reign, till 14CO, ift Henry IV. when 
the duke of Surrey and earl of Salifbury, duke of Exeter, and eail of Gloceftei, took 
un arms in favour ot King Richard II. (grandlon of Edward III. from whom fprang 
the houl'es of York and Lancafter;) and were lodged at two inns, when the mayor or 
head officer being apprifed of their lodging, collected about foui hundred ot the in¬ 
habitants, and broke in upon the duke of Surry and earl ot Salifbury, w ho being much 
wounded, were immediately beheaded; the other two efcaped, but were foon after 
taken and fuffcred the fame fate. Thus originated thofe unhappy feuds, on the accef- 
iion of the houfe of Lancafter. This was alfo one of thofe places that furrendered to 
to the army of Charles I. but the royalifts did not continue long in poffeffion of it; 
an d when the plan for the glorious revolution was laid, we find the duke of Beaufort 
oppofing the lord Lovelace, who was going with a band of men to join the Prince of 
Orange j 5 then landed in the weft of England. A difpute enfued between the contend¬ 
ing parties, wherein foine loft their lives, and the lord Lovelace was taken prifoner, and 
committed to Glocefter caftle ; but toon after releafed by the abdication of the king, 
and the new government taking place. It is now a good market town and borough, 
with two weekly markets ; the quantity of wool fold here at one time w as almoft in¬ 
credible, owing to the furrounding Cotefwould fo famous for flieep, which made it 
the greateft mart for the fupply of the clothiers in this county and Wilts ; but this is 
much declined fince the dealers in this article travel from place to place and buy it ot 
the farmers. It would be an injuftice to omit mentioning the prefent (lately church, 
whofe lofty and handfome tower is a great ornament to this place ; but the body is too 
much crowded with old buildings to be properly feen, the windows of which are beauti¬ 
fully decorated with hiftorical painted glafs. Here was a collegiate church before the 
conqueft, and Rumbald, who was chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the 
confeffor, had been dean of it; but when celibacy amongft the clergy was eftabliffled 
by law, Henry I. built a magnificent abbey in its (lead, 1117. It continued to flourifh 
and receive large donations for succeeding times. It was one of the mitred abbeys, 
and in the reign of Henry V. 1416, the abbot obtained the high privilege of a feat in 
parliament amongft the barons. At the diftolution its annual revenues amounted to 
1057I. 7s. id. The whole of this ancient ftructure has been long deftroyed, except 
two gates which ftill ferve to give feme idea of its former grandeur. The feite 
of th?s abbey was in the crown, till it was granted to Richard Mafters, phyfician to 
Oueen Elizabeth, whofe defendant, Thomas Mafters, member for the county, hath 
here an handfome houfe and pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo member for the 
county, hath here an handfome houie and pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo mem¬ 
ber for the town, which place their anceftors have long represented. The choice of. 
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ele&ion is in the inhabitants, not receiving alms. Hence the duke of Portland takes 
his title of baron. 

We now had an agreeable drive through the remainder of lord Bathurfl’s grounds, 
whofe beautiful walks, lawns, and extenfive plantations do the highefl credit to the 
tafie and fpirit of Allan earl Bathurfl, father to the prefent proprietor. Befides the 
feveral ornamental buildings on the delightful terrace, which commands diflant and 
fine views, we are pleafed with various objects of this kind, interfperfed amidlt the 
lawns and villas of the deer park, particularly a noble lofty column, on the top of 
which is placed the llatue of Queen Anne, as large as life: from hence we have a 
charming view of the houfe, with the tower of the church placed fo directly in the 
centre behind, that at firft we arc induced to believe them one and the fame elegant 
ftructure. We now paftecfby an handfome alcove, dedicated to the immortal Pope, 
where he ufed often to retire to indulge the creative Tallies of his genius, when on a 
vifit to his noble friend and patron. Oppofite to this we were again amufed with 
Oakley woods in miniature, a lawn from whofe centre feven more villas are directed 
to various pleafing objects, particularly that llatelv column jufl mentioned. Here we 
took a grateful leave and croffcd through the fields, about a mile to the village of Strat¬ 
ton, where we entered the great Glouceller road. The clouds, which had been 
threatening long, now began to pour their copious Itores upon the bleak downs of 
Cotefwould; thus we travelled many miles amidft thofe unlheltering walls of Hone, 
till we gladly arrived on that immenfe verge of Birdlip, whofe fummit, on a level with 
moll of the Cotefwould, fo glorioully hangs, near 1350 feet above the water of the 
Severn. Here the lovely and delicious vale of Glouceller again burlt fweetly on our 
fight, and its fair city, to whofe arms we were now eagerly returning, fmiled even in 
this milly eclipfe of clouds and rain. 

A fimilarity of weather begun the day following, but in the afternoon we took 
the opportunity of a favourable interval, and purfued our courfe 16 miles to New¬ 
port, on the BiiHol road, where we flept that evening, and the next morning vifited 
Berkeley, dofe by, one of the largell parilhes in this county, furrounded by rich 
meadows, and luppofed to take its name from Berk, fignifying a beech and lea paf- 
ture; as the whole vale is particularly celebrated for making cheefe, called double 
Glouceller, fo is this hundred, for the moll delicious fort, called double Berkeley, 
it has a large parilh church with a more recent handfome tower. Handing feparate at 
the oppcfite fide of the church-yard ; fuperHition fays that on the decay of the original 
tower, the new one could not be built in its place. Adjoining to this is the ancient 
and eminent caHle of the prefent earl Berkeley. The whole of this noble edifice is 
more to be admired for its antiquity than beauty; its fituation being fo low, and 
fometimes furrounded by a flood of l'pring-tide, flowing up the little Avon from the 
S-vern juH below. Roger de Berkeley was pofieffed of this lordlhip at the conqueH; 
and this being his chief feat, in imitation of the Normans*, aflumed his name from 
hence. His other lord (hips in this county were Coberley, Dodinton, and Sillon, as 
appears by domelday-book. From hence hafiy readers conclude that the prefent fa¬ 
mily have been here from the conqueH ; but a different Hory foon will appear. This 
Roger made feveral pious gifts to religious houfes. His nephew and fuccefior William, 
founded an abbey of the CiHertian order at Kingfwood; which was confirmed by 
Roger, fon of William. This Roger, adhering to Maud the emprels, underwent a 

* Thefe arc Dugdale’s words, (liar. I. 349.) by which it fecms he was an Englifhman. But whe¬ 
ther tlieie ellates were then granted him, or he was only fuffered to retain them, does not by this 
appear. 
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very hard fate, through the perfidioufnefs and cruelty of Walter, brother to Milo, 
earl of Hereford, his feeming friend, being treacheroufly feized on, dripped naked, 
expofed tofcorn, put into fetters, and thrice drawn up by a rope about his neck, on 
a gallows, at his own caftle gates with threats, that it he would not deliver up that 
his caftle to the earl, he fhould fuffer a miferable death: and when he was by this 
barbarous ul'age, almolt dead, carried to prifon there to fuffer further tortures. If 
there is no miftake in the name of the party, on whofe behalf Roger differed this, 
his fon Roger adhered to the fide which ufed him fo ill, for he was a violent partizan 
of King Stephen ; and in thofe contefts, the caftle and honor of Berkeley were taken 
from him and granted by Henry duke of Normandy (after Henry II.) to Robert Fitz¬ 
harding, an adherent of his, whofe father Harding is laid to have been a younger fon 
of a king of Denmark, and accompanied the Conqueror to England. Berkeley ob¬ 
tained Durfely again, of which he had been alfo devefled, and did not ceafe to vex 
Fitzharding for Berkeley alfo. Complaint therefore being made to duke Henry, he 
cpmpromifed the matter, by an agreement that Fitzharding^ fon fhould marry Berke¬ 
ley’s daughter, and Berkeley's fon Fitzharding’s daughter; fo that poor Berkeley 
never recovered his caftle; of which Fitzharding had a confirmation on the acceflion 
of Henry II.* Then it was that according to Smith’s manuferipts, he built for Fitz¬ 
harding the caftle, which is now Handing, in purfuance of a previous promife. He 
adds, that it was built upon the feite of a ruined nunnery, demolifhed by the artful 
pra&ice of Godwin, earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the ConfeiTor, which ftra- 
tagem is related at length by Camden. Yet it is certain that there was a caftle here 
from the conqueft to this time; is it not therefore more probable, that if it was re¬ 
built at this time, it was out of the ruins of the former caftle, which former one had 
been built out of the ruins of the nunnery ? At firft it contained no more than the 
inmoft of the three gates, and the buildings within the fame ; for the two outmofl 
gates, and all the buildings belonging to them, except the keep, were the additions 
of lord Maurice, eldeft fon of the lord Robert, in the latter end of King Henry II; 
and of lord Thomas, the fecond of that name, in Edward II, and of lord Thomas, 
the third of that name, in 18th of Edward III. And as lor the great kitchen, (great 
indeed) Handing without, but adjoining to the keep of the cable, it was the work 

• Thus cruelly ended the title of the genuine and original Berkeleys to this place, and their nobility 
with it, was transferred to the ufurpera. Yet they by no means became extinct till long after; they 
retained Durfely, Dodinton, and Coberley. In the time of Richard II fays Camden, the heirefs of 
Durfely was married to Cantclow. Afterwards both Durfely and Dodinton came to the Wvkes, as 
fome fay by dtfeent, but Iceland’s words are thefe. tl Dodinton, where matter Wykes dwellytbc and 
bathe well rellored his houfc withe faire buildings. This m iner place and land loftgyd onto Baikels. It 
was pmchafyd, and now remaynitbe to Wykes.” In another place he fays, “part of Drifeley” (Durfe¬ 
ly) “ Caftcll was brought to make the new houfe of Dodinton. A Quarre of Tophc ttone by Drife- 
bge, whereof much of the callelie was buildid -The olde place of Dodinton within the mote by the 
new.” llin.voL vi. fol. 7b. vol. vii. part 2. fob 72. a. The branch which were fettled at Coberley con¬ 
tinued there a long while. Roger De Berkeley fo cruelly devefted of Berkeley, afterwards in^2th Hen¬ 
ry II, certified his knights fees to be two and an half Dc Veteri FeofTamento ; bclides two krtights fees 
of his own demefne in Cobet ley ; &c. which I think implies bis manfion was then there. His eldeft fon 
Roger married according to the agreement the daughter of Fitzharding ; and about 13th of John certified 
that there belonged fix knights fees and an half to his honor of Durfely. Coberley continued the feat of 
one branch of his descendants; and Gough mentions the figures of federal crofs-legged kuights of them 
in the church of this parifh. At length Sir Thomas Berkeley, fon and heir of Sir Giles, fon and heir 
of tir Thomas, married the fifter and coheir of fir John Chandos, K. G. the famous warrior in the time 
of Edwaid III. and his daughter and coheir carried Coberley to her hufband fir Thomas Brugge, of 
Brugge Soirrs, in Here ford (hire, and his defendants refilled here till the time of John, the firft lord 
Chandos, who had a grantof SucMy cattle. 1 bus end<*d the original Beikekys, whofe arms were different 
from the prefeut, viz. Argt. a feffc between three martlets fable. 
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of King Henry VII. at his fir ft entrance into poffefiion thereof, about the 9th of his 
reign, foon after the death of William Marquis Berkeley, who had conveyed the 
fame amongll others, to that king. Befides thefe there were two beautiful chapels 
or oratories endowed with divers privileges from the bilhops of Rome. Thus hath 
this noble call le continued with one alienation only, of (hort duration, the baronial 
residence of this family, during the lapfeof more than fix centuries— Here the fecund 
Edward ended an inglorious reign, having been given up with this cafile to the Mor¬ 
timers, by Thomas lord Berkeley, who was afterwards honorably acquitted by his 
peers of being accelfary to his death. In Shakefpeare we find Berkeley thus recorded, 
during the commotions which difira&ed the government in the lalt years of the reign 
of .Richard IK. 


Northumberland. " How far is it to Berkeley? and what ft.tr 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war ? 

Percy There (lands the caftlc, by yon tuft of trees, 

Manned with three hundred men, as I have heard : 

And in ft are the lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour; 

None clfe of name or noble eftimate”*. 


In the contentions of York and Lancafler this cafile had no /hare; but it fuffered 
greatly from the difputed title to its pofleflion between the heir male and Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, the heir general. “ In 1418, the earl of Warwick 
lay before the cafile with an armed force fully determined to deflroy it, but was divert¬ 
ed from his purpofe by the interceflion of the bifhop of Worcelter, and the neighbour- ■ 
ing gentry.” After lord Warwick’s deceafe, his heirs preferred their claims in a 
fuit that continued near a century and half. Wearied with the tedious procefs of 
law, frequent recourfe was had to the decifion of the fvvord, and at length the difpute 
was finally determined by combat on Nibly green, when the claim of William, 6th 
lord Berkeley, was confirmed by the death of Thomas lord Lille, whom he defeated 
in the field. This William was afterwards created a marquis, and himfelf cruelly 
left away the cafile from his brother, who was heir; and it was not recovered till the 
time of his brother’s grandlon, on the death of Edward VI. When the cafile ceafed 
to be a place of defence, numerous parts were added. The hall, built in the reign 
of Edward 11 L is a lofty room, 48 feet by 35, with four windows to the north, of 
Norman architecture. This is truly adequate to the idea of ancient barons; around 
hung feveral warlike infiruments, and here they told us his lord/hip kept up an an¬ 
nual relick of Engli/h hofpitalitv, that of fealling his tenants, See. the finall chapel 
contains nothing worthy of notice. Dining room 48 by 27, over the chimney, a fine 
old painting—paying tribute to Ctefar; James I, very excellent; John ifi lord Berke¬ 
ley of Stratton, youngeft fon of iir Maurice, by Vandyke; and many others. Draw¬ 
ing-room 42 by 24, very old tapeftiy, and furniture fof the fame. Befides a nutne- 
rous fet of portraits of the family, were Oueen Elizabeth, Queen Mary I, Jane Shore, 
Sec. Ihe other apartments are very final!, hung with variety of family pictures, mi¬ 
niatures, See. amongft which are feme of fir Godfrey Knellcr, Vandyke, and fir P. 
Eely. George baron Berkeley, 1616, by C. Janfen; the Queen of Bohemia, by 
the fame. In a curious cabinet room, excavated from the wall, are thefe valuable 
niiniatures; Maurice lord Berkeley, 15 < 8; Katharine his wife, having the fame 
date; Ihomas lord Berkeley, his brother, i 53 ; Thomas lord Berkeley, 1 H-i > 
Henry lord Berkeley, 1554; lady Jane his fecond wife, daughter of fir Miles Stan- 
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hope; Thomas Berkeley who died before his father lord Henry, and was fucceeded by 
his grandfon George lord Berkeley 1616, whofe portrait, by Janfen, before mentioned, 
compleats the feries for too years. Amongft the furniture we faw two very curious 
ftate-beds, one of which was brought from Thornbury caftle, and bore the date of 
1530. Alfo the bed in which Admiral Drake failed round the world. Oppofite lord 
Berkeley’s dreffing-room is a neat garden formed in a circular fpace on the top of the 
caftle; in the centre is a cold bath, covered like a tent; we walked round and had a 
charming view of the Severn and hills beyond. Laftly we were fhewn the difmal room 
in which Edward II. was moll cruelly butchered. 

“ Mark the year and mark the night, 

When Severn fhall re-echo with affright 

The fhrieksof death, thro’ Berkeley’s roofs that ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing king*.” 

The model of his head taken in plaifler lay in a box. After being deprived of his 
kingdom by the artifice of his wife, this murder was effected by the fubtle contrivance 
of Adam bifhop of Hereford, who fent thefe enigmatical words to his keepers without 
any points: 

Bdvardum occidtrt noliU tlmere bonum cjl 

To feek to fhed King Edward's blood 
Refufe to fear I think it good. 

So that by this double conftrudion they might be encouraged to commit this horrid 
deed, and he plaufibly vindicated from giving any directions to it. “ In furveying this 
proud monument of feudal fplendor and magnificence, the very genius of chivalry feeins 
to prefent himfelf, amidfl the venerable remains, with a fternnefs and majefty of air and 
feature, which fhew what he once has been, and a mixture of difdain for the degene¬ 
rate pollerity that robbed him of his honours. Amidft fuch a fcene the manly exer- 
cifes of knighthood recur to the imagination in their full pomp and folemnity; while 
every patriot feeling beats at the remembrance of the generous virtues which were nurf- 
ed in thofe fchools of fortitude, honour, courtefy, and wit, the manlions of our ancient 
nobility.”f 

From hence we drove to Thornbury, a well looking old town, with a mod excel¬ 
lent church and tower, built in the form of a cathedral, the pinnacles of which are 
exceedingly beautiful. Adjacent to this are the noble remains of a caftle belonging to 
the fecond fon of the late Mr. Howard, of Sheffield. It was begun upon a molt exten¬ 
sive plan, by the duke of Buckingham, in Henry VUIth’s time. Leland, treating of 
it in his Itinerary, fays, “ Edward, late duke of Buckingham, likynge the foyle aboute, 
and the fite of the houfe, pulled downe a greate part of the old houfe, and fette up mag¬ 
nificently in good fquare ltone the fouth fide of it, and accomplifhed the well part alfo 
withe aright comely gate-houfe to the firlt foyle : and fo it ftandithe yet, with a rofe 
forced for a time. This infcripiion on the front of the gate-houfe : this gate was began 
in the yere of our I.orde God 1511, the 2d yere of the reigne of Kynge Henry the 
VIII. by me Edward, duke of Buckingham, earl of Hereford, Staforde, and North¬ 
ampton.” He likewi e made a fine park near the caftle; for which purpofe he inclofed a 
confiderable trad of rich corn land. (Atkins fays, he had licence from Henry VII. 

• Gray’s Bard. 

t Bigland’a Glouccftcrfhfre, page 156,10 whiih I am indebted for other particulars. 
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to impark 1000 acres.) This, according to Leland, drew on him the curfes of the 
neighbourhood. He alfo propofed to have brought up to the caftle a fmall branch of 
the Severn, which flowed into the park. He did not, however, live either to perforin 
this, or to finifli his buildings, being beheaded 1522 ; and his eftatos then efcheatmg 
to the crown. In the outer court are barracks lor 100 men. The part which was 
finilhed Ihews great marks of beauty and magnificence; on a curious wrought chim¬ 
ney piece is a date 1514. The whole circumference of the walls meafures 12 acres. 
In one comer, where is a bench, you have ..the fineft echo poffible; with a {hull 
note and clear air you may diflinflly count a repetition of 16 or tb times, and witn a 
laughing voice the mockery is wonderful. I never remember to have received moie fa- 
tisfatlion from any antique relick of this kind than this prelent place afforded. In the 
evening after a delightful ride we arrived at theBufh tavern, Briftol. 

This noble city, fituate in an uneven vale partly in Somerletfhire and Gloucefterfhire, 
between the river Avon and Frome, was called by the Britons Caer Oder nant Badon, 
or the city Oder in Badon valley: in the catalogue of ancient cities it is called C.aer 
Brito, and in Saxon Brightftowe, a beautiful or famous place. . At what time and by 
whom this city was built feems uncertain: our antiquaries think it of a late date, there 
being no mention of it in hiftory during the Danifli wars. Camden is of opinion that it 
rofein the declenfion of the Saxon government, fince it is not noticed betore 1063, 
when Harold (according to Florence of Worcefter) let fail from hence to invade Wales. 
In the beginning of the Normans, this city with Berton an adjacent farm, ‘‘paid to the 
King (as appears from domefday-book) 1 to marks of filver; and the burgeffes alfo re¬ 
turned, that bilhop G. had 33 marks, and one mark of gold/” Geoffry biihop of 
Conflance raifing a rebellion againft William Rufus, chofe this city for the feat of war, 
and fortified it with an inner wall. In the reign of Henry I, during the wars between 
the emprefs Maud and king Stephen, here was a caftle built by her party to ftrengthen 
this place againft that king, who being taken prifoner in battle was ordered to be fent 
here, by the emprefs, to be loaded with chains, and fed with a very flender diet. Ibis 
place had no great concern in arms till the civil wars, when it fuffered greatly. In 
1643 ^ was befieged by the king’s army, which being numerous and trefh, loon made 
their way into it, though ftrongly garrifoned by the parliament with 2500 loot, and a 
regiment of horfe, the caflle well manned, and ftored with provifions. This reduction 
of Briftol, though effected at the expence of much gallant blood, gained the King all 
this {hire and Wales. Thus the city remained in the King’s poffeffion during the fol¬ 
lowing year, but was foon after retaken, by Waller, with a large army befieging it 
againft prince Rupert and lord Hopton, which lofs fo much angered the king, (tor his 
heart was fet upon faving Briftol) that he fent a letter to that prince from Ragland 
caftle, to deprive him of his commiflion, and order him to provide for himfelf beyond 
fea, for he would truft to him no longer. Next to London, it may now be efteemed 
one of the largeft and moft wealthy cities in Great Britain j its convenient fituation tor 
trade, having two fuch navigable rivers running through it, deep enough at high tide tor 
fhips of the greateft burden, gives it fuperior advantage. The merchants trade very largely 
to Guinea and the Weft Indies, befides carrying on the Dutch, Norway, and Ruffian 
commerce, and import great quantities of fruits, wine, fugar, oils, &c. I he quay now 
completed is fpacious and handfome, and fo replete with every kind of veflels, that the 
multiplicity of malls appear like ti^es in a foreft. Over the lM*oome is a large curious’ 
ch*aw-bridge with two ftone arches; over the Avon is a very beautiful and fpacious 
bridge, rebuilt near twenty years ; confiding of three wide and lofty arches with a fine 
balluftrade feven feet high, and raffed footways guarded by chain-work and well lighted 
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with lamps; at the further end are two dome-like edifices for the purpofe of colleftgin 
foils, 'i he avenues leading to it, which were before narrow ftreets very dangerous and 
impalpable, are an improvement and fatisiaftion to the paflenger, better felt *han e- 
fcribed. The churches, i 8 in number, with various public edifices, charitable mltrtu- 
tions, &c. are too abundant to have a minute description here; the violent rams whicn 
now fell were alfo very unfavourable for our purpofe, but fonie of the prihcipai objec s, 
which we Hole an opportunity of infpeciing, lhafr not be omitted, ine cathedia, 
fituate in College-green, founded in the reign ol King Stephen, s-140, by Robert lutz- 
hardine, mentioned at Berkeley, is too inconfiderable to engrois much time or notice. 
St. Mary Redcliff, without the walls, is peculiarly worth attention, and we may unite 
with Camden, in calling it the fmeft parilh church in England. It is a molt magnificent 
Gothic ftrufture of a cathedral form, 191 feet from eaft to weft, and 117 from north to 
fouth ; the pillars and vaulted roof wrought in moil beautiful (lone workraanlhip; the 
organ is efteemed very excellent, and over the altar are three large paintings, reprelenting 
the Burial, Refurreftion, and Afcenfion. by Hogarth.' This charming edifice was on- 
ginally founded by Simon de Burton: in the year 1 292, part of it was deft royed, and 
rebuilt bv William Canning, the richeft merchant in this city, who, to avoid marrying 
King Edward IVth’s miftrefs, took the order of prieftyand forfeited 300 marks for his 
peace, to be paid in 2470 ton of lliipping ; he died i4 7 4» :mti * ias two monuments, one 
in his magiftratal, the other in his clerical habit, in the fouth end of this church. Near 
* this ftands an itmnenfe tripod of brals, with an eagle upon it of the fame, faid to be made 
from the filings of pins, and given by James Wathen, Pinmaker. . On a pillar is-auo 
a monumental infeription to the memory of Sir William Penn, knight, Vice Admiral, 
and father to William Penn the Quaker, over which hung the trophies of war. We 
now afeended about forty fteps in tile tower, to fee the refufe of old chefts from whence 
poor Chatterton is faid to have taken the manuscripts of Rowley’s Poems ; no atom 
of the kind now remaining, our curiofity was fatisfied and we descended. 1 he gene¬ 
rality of the ftreets are fuch as we find in moft large towns of opulence and traffic ; its 
centre, like molt cities, is too narrow' and crowded, but its external parts more fpacious 
and elegant; the very great increale of buildings of late years is lurprizing, and fince 
the aft of parliament prohibiting all kinds of houfes except ftone and brick, an uni- 
verfal improvement has enfued. Here are feveral good parades, Iquares, &e. the prin¬ 
cipal we law is Ouecn-fquare, fpacious and handfome; the Cuftom-houfe is a fine 
building with a piazza of Ionic pillars before it; in the middle is an excellent equeftrtan 
ftatue of William III, executed with a great deal of Ipirit; but here is an omiftion 
in the furniture, though not fo palpable as that at Charing-crofs, where the artift 
has forgot the neqeffary faltening to the faddle ; this only wants the throat-band to the 
bridle. 

Amongft the public buildings the Exchange in Com-ftreet claims molt attention, 
being a complete piece of modern architefture 100 feet in from and 148 deep ; be¬ 
tween the columns andpilafters are various feltoon ornaments, reprelenting Great Britain 
and the four quarters of the world, their chief products and manufactures; the qua- 
draftgular piazzas within are Corinthian; dimenfious 90 feet by Sc. 1 his capital* 
ftrufture of entire free ftone was erefted and opened in 1743, by the late Mr. Wood, 
of Bath, and may vie with that famous one in Corn-frill, though on a different conftruc- 
tion, replete with flames, which owes its origin to th<j great Sir Thomas Grelliam. On 
the tolzey, or walk in front, are feveral ot the old brals pillar tablets, ufed by the 
merchants to tranfaft bu finds before the building of this Exchange. Adjacent to 
.ibis is another handfome and commodious ftpne edifice, the Polt-oifice. Guild-hall, 
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and Merchant-tavlors* in Broad-ftreot; Goopers’-hall, in king-ftreet, with four noble 
Corinthian columns, and a lofty pediment in front, alfo Merchants’.hall, and the Ai- 
fembly-room in Princefs-ftreet, whofe ball-room is 90 feet long, has a magnificent front 
with double pillars of the Corinthian order, and a handfome pediment. In king-ffxeet 
is alfo an excellent Theatre, open only in the iummer by the kings company from 

Bath, &c. . 

A general charafteriftic of the inhabitants in this populous city is hardly to be ob¬ 
tained by the moll intimate acquaintance; we who arefuch new vifitors cannot prefume 
then to this knowledge. A mixture of all countries, profeilions and fetls, compofe the 
greater part, fo that their dialed and manners are not (trongly marked by any provin¬ 
cial peculiarities. 

During a (liort interval of fair weather we made a pleafant excurfion to the Hot-wells,, 
fituate about a mile and a half front the city near thofe tremendous locks, which feeirv 
rent afunder by fome extraordinary violence of nature. There is'very little interrup¬ 
tion of buildings the whole way ; for the accommodaton of company which attend in 
the feafon, thebuildings contiguous are commodious and elegant; an excellent puntp- 
roont and lodgings, a (mall credent with (hops, &c. before which are fome agreeable 
parades, the river Avon winding very near; beyond are two handfome long rooms, 
for aflemblies, public breakfafts, &c. This warm fpring was firft noticed about the be¬ 
ginning of the lad century, and at that time was covered with the fea at every high 
tide: its waters notwithftanding preferved their heat and virtues. At firfl it was a po¬ 
pular medicine for fore eyes, but the common people foon extended it to fcorbutic and 
fcrophulous difeafes with equal fuccefs, and in procefs of time began to drink the waters, 
which they found equally falutary and pleafant; qualities perhaps no where clfe fo tho¬ 
roughly united. Doctor Vernor publilhed their fame to the world, and when they 
came to be examined by the learned, their virtues were acknowledged, their effects 
particularly explained, and highly commended. The efficacious qualities of thefe wa¬ 
ters, in all confutnptive cafes, owing to their being impregnated upon the belt chemical 
principles by lime-hone quarries, through which they flow with a foft alcaline quality, 
are too well known to need further comment or quotation. At the delightful village 
of Clifton, on the va't hill above, fo favourable in fituation for invalids, are numerous 
and elegant lodgings, where, refreshed by the molt pure and vivifying breezes they may, 
by the aid of tliefe relloring fprings and gentle exercife, chafe away grim death. Befides • 
the lodgings at Clifton there are many gentlemen’s feats, and at the late Mr. Goldney’s, 
now his widow’s, is a very valuable and curious grotto,'eft cemed one of the baft in 
England, but it is neceffiiry to go with a recommendation from fome of the ownei’s 
friends to gain admittance, for want of which we were difappointed. We now (trolled 
awhile upon St, Vincent's rocks to enjoy the various charming profpefis, &c. and fee the 
tide-fwoln liver roll through the ftupendous cliffs beneath, whillt the objects on and 
about its waves appeared in perfect miniature. We faw too the (huddering fight of men 
working out lime-(tone from amidft the perpendicular fides, every moment in immi¬ 
nent danger, as if it were their laft; the manner in which they climb down fee ms al- 
moft impoffible, and the mod fatal accidents do continually happen Not far from 
lienee are dug the nriftol (tones, hard and tranfparent ahnoft as real diamonds. We now 
returned to our tavern the Bu(h, at Briftol, which in jultice to its merits deferves the 
praife of all who know it. The prefent owner, Mr. Weekes, certainly conducts this 
bufinefs with a fpirit and attention beyond comparilon ; and for the benefit ot the mer¬ 
chants and others, here are always to be found cold provifions and ordinaries on a plan 
much more reafonable and liberal than any other place in the kingdom. Among It the 
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many public entertainments that are held at this houfe, we were witnefs to one very 
fplendid and worth notice. It was an annual meeting of the Weft-India Captains, con¬ 
fiding of about 100 fubferibers, who pay two guineas each per aim. to this excell nt fund 
for the relief of their widows, orphans, or diftrefled families, fimilar to what is eftablifhed 
by the clergy in mod parts of the kingdom. From hence we proceeded to Bath through 
Keinlham, fo called from Keina, a devout Britifli virgin, whom the credulous of former 
ao-es believed changed ferpents into Hones, becaufe great numbers of thefe foflils 
were found in the adjacent rocks. Here was formerly an abbey founded by William 
earl of Glocefter about 1170, and granted by Edward Vlth to Thomas Brydges, 1553; 
on the feite whereof was an handfome feat or the duke of Chandos*, till within ten or 
twelve years, which the mother of his prefent wife finding fault with he deftroyed; 
the value of the materials only repaying what he had juft then expended in re¬ 
pairs. 

Bath now becoming our refidence for a few’ days, our whole thoughts and attention 
were employed in ceafelefs admiration of its incomparable beauties. The antiquity of 
this charming city is unqueftionable, and its fame unrivalled ever fince the difeovery of 
its inertimable waters. How, or at what exadt period I do not prefume to determine ; 
King Bladud and the ftory of the pigs may or may not be true ; but as chance is com¬ 
monly found to have been the parent of mod of our greateft difeoveries, it has that 
firongly in its favour. Ptolemy calls them fh p/x», hot waters. The Britons call¬ 

ed this place Yr Ennaint Twymin, which bears the fame interpretation; alfo Caer Ba- 
don, i. e. the city of Bath. Thefe waters haveraifed various conjedtures how they de¬ 
rive their heat. Whether from palling through mineral beds, or from fome fubterra- 
neous fire in the bowels of the earth, or, (as leems more probable from the experiments 
in chymiilry,) whether their origin is dependant on the fermentation of two different 
fources, from the oppofite hills Claverton and Landfdown, meeting in fome caverns in 
this vale, which produce that hot, foft, milky liquid, fo beneficial to mankind; what¬ 
ever may be the caufe, it is fufficient that their falubrious qualities have 
had the tefi of ages, and without fome preternatural change, are not likely to fail. 

The following abflradt of a letter upon this fubject, writen in Latin, by Dr. Meara 
ofBriilol, to Dr. Prujean of London, I met with in Childrey’s Rarities, and think it 
too curious to be omitted. 

Bath , Augufi the 2a, 1659. 

“ W. and H. Sir, 

«* What I Ihould have done long fince, See. The facrifice I bring to your altar, will 
not, I conceive, be ungrateful. It is the ftrange accidental difeovery of a noble miflery 
touching the caufe of the heat of the Baths here ; the fearch into which hath long ex- 
ercifed the mod: famous phyficians; the manner of it was thus. The right honour¬ 
able the lord Fairfax, w ho continues ftill at the Bath with his lady, riding abroad not 
far from this city two days ago, to take the air, by chance found a kind of chalk as 
white as fnow, working here and there out of the ground in little heaps, like earth call 
up by moles. A piece of this he brought home, and fhewed me. It is a crumbling 
matter, and almofl of itfelf turns to a fmall light dull; its fade is manifeftly acid, with- 
aftriction ; but by little and little, biting, and caufing extream hot ftrangulation in the 
mouth, fo that 1 am perfuaded it hath much calcanthus in it, and is not altogether 

* Defcended from the elder brother of Thomas Bridges. The defeeadant of the faid Thomas, (George 
Bridges, efq. of Avington, in Hants, being the lad of his branch of the family,) devifed it to bis very 
dillaut coulin, the preient duke, with his other eliates, by will, 1751. 
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•without arfenick. I put it into cold water, and prefently it fell a boiling and bubbling 
apace, juft as if it had been quick lime ; and by degrees the water grew fo very hot, 
that it would quickly have boiled an egge. Now feeing that this chalk is found near the 
Bath, I conceive it not unlikely that it is this that heats the Bath water : I know very 
well that authors generally attribute the heat of baths to fulphur or bitumen. Never- 
thelefs, though it cannot be denyed that there is a great quantity of bitumen and fulphur 
found in thefe fprings, and the cures of fcabbinel's, ulcers, trembling, the palfy, and 
the like difeafes, doth evince that the Baths are plentifully impregnated with them ; yet 
I doubt whether either of them hath any fermentative power in them to heat water, 
feeing both of them want acidity, the efficient caufe of fermentation ; the contrary of 
which will follow upon the crumbling and incoherent confidence of this chalk. The 
place where this follile was found, is an earth porous like a fponge, fo that it plainly 
appears to be (as it were) the (los or excrefcence of fermenting mineraU, working up 
out of the earth with thofe fpirits, that caufe the fermentation. But what to determine, 
and fay pofitively in this dark riddle, I know not; and therefore humbly fubmit it to 
your judgment, &c.” The fubjeft is too voluminous and well known to dwell upon ; 
here then we (hall onlv mention the names of rhebaths,which are the King’s, the Queen’s, 
and the Hot and Oofs Bath; the former being the larged and mod frequented deferves 
further notice. In the centre is a large refervoir to redrain the rapid motion of the 
main fource and difperfe the waters and heat more equally over the bathing area, alfo to 
conduct it through pipes to the pump-room for drinking. The whole has of late years 
been greatly improved and ftill continues. The pump-room is an handfome oblong 
building, where mod of the morning you meet much company refrelhing nature with 
a cordial glafs, and in the height of the feafon is fo crowded as to demand a larger edi¬ 
fice. From the window we faw the fmoaking element, and its handfome recedes for 
the bathers: alfo the datue of King Bladud, ere&ed in the year 1699, with the follow¬ 
ing fubfcription in copper. 

BLADUD 
Son of L U D H U D I B R A S, 

Eighth King of the Britons from Brute, 

A great Philosopher and Mathematician, 

Bred at Athens, 

And recorded the firft difcoverer and founder of thefe Baths, 

863 years before Chrift ; 
that is, 

2562 years, 
to the prefenc year, 

1699. 

Having given a (hort (ketch of this great fource, let us now proceed to fome of its 
mod noble effe&s ; the original city, fituate round the centre of this rich circular vale 
on the borders of the Avon, and encompafled with mod; beautiful and fertile hills, is too 
far eclipfed by the variety of admirable dreets and fquares in the new town, to detain 
us long; but before we proceed it may not be improper to take notice of the cathedral 
or abbey, and the noble edifice, guildhall. The former is a noble plain edifice, founded 
by King Ofric 676, which underwent various changes and reparations till Oliver King, 
a bi(hop, began the prefent ftru&ure 1495, occafioned by a dream, according to the au¬ 
thority of Sir John Harrington, as follows. “ The bidiop having been at Bath imagined 
as he one night lay meditating in bed, that he faw the Holy Trinity, with angels amend¬ 
ing and defcending by a ladder, near to which was a fair olive-tree fupporting a crown.” 
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He alfo thought he heard a voice which faid “ let an olive eftablilh the crown, and let a 
king reftore the church.” This made fuch a ftrong impreflion upon the good prelate, 
that without delay he ordered the work to be forwarded, but did not live to complete 
it. On the weft front we now plainly fee a reprefentation of his vifion, under the title, 
de fitrfum eft , “it is from on high” The infide is plain and lofty, from eaft to weft 
210 feet, tranfept 126, but boafts no (hew of ancient or fplendid monuments. Over the 
altar is an handfome painting of the Wife Men’s offering, given by general Wade, a 
citv member, 1725. The prefent guildhall, in High-ftreet, is a very elegant modem 
ftrufture, built h\ Mr. Thomas Baldwin, archited, about the year 1756. The front 
exhibits a ruftic bafement fupporting an Ionic fuperftru&ure of four columns, and a 
rich pediment with city arms and other decorations, at each end is a long wing of about 
50 feet. The principal ftory contains a ball room of 80 feet by 40, fuitably finilhed in 
modem tafte. Leaving this part of the city we pafs northward to Milfom-ftreet very 
fpacious, well paved, and handfome; on the left of which are Queen-ftreet and Wood- 
ftreet, leading to Oueen-fquare, Parade, &c. Thefe were the firft and great im¬ 
provements of the famous Mr. Wood, to whom this place is much indebted for many 
of its principal features. From hence up Gay-ftreet leads to that beautiful pile of build¬ 
ings called the Circus, planned by the fame admirable architect about the year 1754, 
the houfes-of which are uniformly built round the periphery of a large circle, (only in¬ 
terfered by three ftreets at equal diftances from each other,) and are enriched with all 
the proper embelliftnnents of the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The 
next and moft fuperior range is the Royal Crefcent, comprehending a very large elliptic 
fpan of upwards of 60 Ionic columns, on a ruftic bafement, and fupporting a beautiful 
cornice ; there is only one window on a floor between each pillar, fo that being thus al¬ 
ternate there feems too great a profufion of them; each end difplays a very noble houfe 
of five windows on a floor, with as many columns alternate and double at the corners, 
like the centre-houfe. The verdant ground falls fweetly down towards the river, and 
the rifing country beyond prefents as beautiful an amphitheatre as can be viewed. The 
pifturefque eye of Mr. Gilpin could not be fuppofed to find much amufement among 
fuch obje&s ; yet he mentions the Circus as thrown into perfpective, from a corner of 
one of the ftreets that run into it, and if it be happily enlightened is feen with advantage. 
The Crefcent, he fays, is built in a Ampler, and greater flyle of archite&ure. He fur¬ 
ther adds, that he has “ heard an ingenious friend, colonel Mitford, who is well verfed 
in the theory of the pifturefque, fpeak of a very beautiful and grand e(fe£t of light 
and fliade, which he had fometimes obferved from an afternoon fun, in a bright winter’s 
day, on this ftructure. No fuch effect could happen in fummer; as the fun in the fame 
meridian, would be then too high. The elliptical form of the building was the magical 
fource of this exhibition. A grand mafs of light, falling on one fide of the Crefcent, 
melted imperceptibly into as grand a body of (hade on the other; and the effect rofe 
from the oppofition and graduation of thefe extremes. It was dill encreafed by the pil¬ 
lars, and other members of architecture, which beautifully varied and broke both the 
light and the fliade; and gave a wonderful richnefs to each. The whole, he faid, feemed 
like an effort of nature to fet off art; and the eye roved about in aftonilhment to fee a 
mere mafs of regularity become the ground of lb inchanting a difplay of harmony and 
pi&urefque effeft.” The truth of this one may very readily and with pleafure fub- 
icribe to, but the fame caufe which thus gives charms both to the fpeclator and inha¬ 
bitant in this feafon of the year, muff be the fource of the greateft uneafinefs, particularly 
to the latter, in the fummer; and living in one of thefe centre-houfes muft be little bet¬ 
ter than imbibing the heat and glare in the focus of a concave mirror. A very good 
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row of houfes are almoft furiflied from the extremity of this Crefcent leading up towards 
Lanfdown, where near the fummit of the hill is alfo erecting another new Crefcent, 
parallel with the other, called Lanfdown-place, with a large chapel, &c. jult below. 
The materials thrown out of this foundation are feme of them very curious and afford 
much fpeculation for the naturaiift and virtuofo ; various lollils and fea-like petneiadions 
are found here. Betwixt this and the royal Crefcent, a moll admirable plan is pro¬ 
jected for immediate execution, which is to confillol another Circus, leveral hand .pm s 
llreets, parades, groves, £cc. and when finilhed will render lids one of the- complete!- 
fpots in Europe. In fhort thefe elegances daily feem to Ipring up hexe^by euchantnicnt, 
for on the oppofite fide, called Beacon hill, we lee a third Ciefceut in great forward* 
nefs, the principal (lory of which difplays much Corinthian fplendor, one of thefe co¬ 
lumns appearing between each window. A plan is alfo drawn by Mi. Baldwin foi im¬ 
mediately eredmg a new let of thefe kind of buildings in Bathwick meadows, belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Pulteney,on the other lidc his beautiful bridge. 1 liele, together with the above 
mentioned, are calculated to be no lefsthan 1600 houfes. What an unparalleled fpeda- 
cle will this city be when the prefent plan is finilhed. There are numerous other llreets 
and buildings finilhed within a few years, fpacious, and beautiful, which being fituated 
by the fide of the hill are remarkably dry and airy. The new affembly rooms, at the 
eaft end of the Circus, next demand our notice, and for fixe and elegance Hand unri¬ 
valled. They were built byfubfcription,andcoft 20,000!. The above mentioned ar¬ 
chitect Mr. Wood laid the firlt Hone 1769, and they were opened in 1771. The ball¬ 
room is 109 feet by 42 and 42, and moll fuperbly finilhed. On one fide are various 
ornaments of llatucs and vafes alternate; and on the other, inflead ol curtains, the 
windows are filled with fimilar reprefentations in paint; thefe were to me quite novel, 
and by the fplendid light of the leveral elegant chandeliers calculated to have a moll 
charming effed. Innumerable feats are placed in molt commodious order, one above ano¬ 
ther leaving the middle of the room quite open to the dancers, who are inclofed with 
rones like a race ground, fo that the coup d'oeil is inimitable. Oppofite to this is a very 
handfome tea-room, &e. 60 feet by 42. In the centre of the building is an elegant oda. 
ffon cart l room, forty-eight feet diameter; in which are two fine portraits of the late 
Mailer of the ceremonies, Captain Wade, painted by Gainfborough, and the prefent _ 
Mr. Tyfon, painted by Mr. James, a gentleman artift, which is only juft put up. Be¬ 
yond this is another plain neat card room, 70 feet by 27 and 42. Every outward con¬ 
venience is in the higheft Ilyle poffible, and the whole together are efteemed the fineft 
fuite in Europe. The Odagon Chapel in Milfom-ftreet, opened 1767, is a very com¬ 
modious and elegant ftrudure, finilhed after a plan of Mr. Lightho'der, archited. The 
altar piece exhibits a piece of painting by Mr. Uoare, reprefenting the pool of Be- 
thefda. Without affeding the plan of a complete guide, any further minutiae or defenp- 
tions of the many other chapels and public buildings would be tedious and foreign to 
our purpofe. We will conclude, therefore, with mentioning that moll excellent Ge¬ 
neral Hofpital, opened in 1742, which refleds the higheft credit on its moll laudable and 
liberal inllitution, viz. to extend the benefits of Bath waters to thofe whole indigent cir- 
cumftances will not allow' them the ufe ol thefe falutary fprings. In this afy lum all the lick 
poor of Great Britain and Ireland (thofe of this town only excepted, on the ground that 
they might be accommodated at a trifling expence at home) may find every proper afi 
filtance given to their diforders, by the help of a phyfician and other attendants, to ad- 
minifter this water, and order every other neceflary medicine, diet, &c. gratis. So that 
they can with no reafon fay, “ Though an angel hath troubled the waters, alas. Sirs, 
we have no friend to help us in.” Various ai*e the gentlemen’s feats, &c. within a day’s 
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excurfion of this city, fo that the admirer of fuch noble fcenes, can feldom want aniufe- 
ment during a few weeks refidence; befides the eafier accefs up the furrounding hills 
than formerly, renders the common exercife of riding more agreeable on the downs of 
Claverton and Lanfdown; whence the invalid, while he is breathing a more pure and 
healthful air, may enjoy the energetic delights of near or diflants profpeCts ; particularly 
on the latter, which is remarkable for a curious ftone monument, erected by George 
lord Lanfdown, (from whence it takes its name) in memory of a battle fough t here be- 
tween the king and parliament forces, 1643, in which his grandfather fir Beville Gran¬ 
ville, an excellent perfon of great activity, intereft, and reputation, was flain. 

Left Bath September 24th, afcended the vaft hill on the Wells road, and during an 
interval of fair weather, had a fweet view over the whole city. From the furnmit we 
deviated about a mile, to infped the free-ftone quarries on Comb-Down, adjoining 
Prior Park, the beautiful feat of the late worthy Mr. Allen, juftly celebrated by Mr. 
Pope, and afterwards of Bishop Warburton, in right of his wife, who re-marrying the 
Rev. Stafford Smith, he now enjoys it during her life, after which it goes to an Irilh 
nobleman, Lord Montalt. It has a very elegant front, confining of a body, two pa¬ 
vilions, and two wings of offices, all united by arcades, in a gentle curve of almoft 
1000 feet; the order of architecture is Corinthian, on a rultic bafement, crowned with 
a fine baluftrade; it has 15 windows on a floor, and the approach to the Corinthian 
hall exhibits one of the largeft and molt correCt porticos in the kingdom. The ex¬ 
ternal beauties of the grounds, formed into winding walks, gardens, terrace, &c. are 
efteemed highly finilhed, and command, reciprocally, the mod delightful profpect to 
Bath. It is much to be lamented, that the traveller cannot be indulged with a more 
minute infpe&ion of this delightful place, which fince the death of the late poffeffor, 
(truly ftyled from his amiable and liberal qualities the genius of Bath) is feldom or ever 
fhewn. We now entered the adjacent cavern of near 300 yards long, which, from the 
vaft quantity that had been got out for many years to fupply the city with its beautiful 
free-ftone, we faw wrought out into various lpacious and lofty rooms, and regularly 
fupported by able pillars, left for that purpofe, that add a pleafing idea of fafety 
to the obferving eye. The whole appears neat and agreeable, not much unlike the 
. vaulted apartments in the ruftic of a nobleman’s manfion. The gentle weepings of 
the rockinfome parts form petrefaCtions, which, together with a few fpars interl’perfed, 
refleCt the lights of the candles very brilliantly. The former mode of conveying the 
large blocks dircCtly down the hill to Bath, by machines running on grooves or frames 
of wood, fuch as we fee in the collieries about Newcaftle, is now no more ; they carry 
them in common waggons, to the great detriment of the roads, and inconvenience of 
travellers. We now proceed as expeditioufly as this hilly country would permit, A 
few fmall gentlemen’s feats fituated in rich and pleafant vales, with the village of Red- 
ftoke, were all the objeSs to amufe till we got to Old Down, a good tingle houfe of 
entertainment, in a bleak fituation. After dinner we crofted the extent!ve range of 
Mendip hills ; Leland calls them Minerary hills, as abounding with lead mines, and in 
old records they are named Muneduppe, from the many knowls and fteep afcents that 
are vifible. The ridges ofthefe hills run in a confufed manner, but moftly from eaft to 
weft, and are of a very unequal height; the foil is barren, and the air cold and foggy. 
The furface is moftly covered with heath and fern, and affords little or no food but for 
theep. This part we now traverfed has a better appearance, being confiderably thrown 
into large inclofures, with ftone walls excellently formed, and covered wilh turf, out of 
which moftly grows a quick-hedge. In thefe mines any Englifhman may freely work, 
excepthe has forfeited his right by dealing the ore, or working tools of other miners. For 
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itisacuftom here to leave both their ore and tools all night Upon the open hills, or in fome 
flight hut clofe by : and whoever is found guilty of ftealingis condemned to a peculiar 
punifhment, called burning of the hill, which is thus performed : the criminal is (hut up 
in one of thefe huts furrounded with dry furze, fern or fuch like combuflible matter, 
which being fet fire to in different places, he is left to make his efcape as well as he can 
by burfting this prifon with hands and feet, and rufhing through the fire ; but he is ever 
after excluded from working on thefe hills. The lead found here is faid to be of a 
harder quality than that of other countries, and is moflly ufed for making bullets and 
fliot. On the weftern fide of thefe hills is found plenty of lapis calaminaris, or cadmia 
foflilis or calamine, when calcined and cemented with copper, makes brafs. It is alfo 
found in Derbyfhire, Glocefterfhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Wales. Other countries 
too may afford as great abundance, but from the beft experiments, ours is found to be 
of a much fuperior quality than any that comes from abroad*. Before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this mineral was held in very little eftimation in Great Britain j and 
even fo late as the latter part of the laft century, it was commonly carried away as bal- 
laft by the fhips which traded to foreign parts, especially to Holland. But its ufe being 
now well afcertained in this kingdom, and its fort fuperior to other nations, there is no 
fear of lofing the advantages of this valuable article. Dr. Watfon fays that where of 
late years great quantities have been dug on Bonfale Moor, near Matlock, Derbyfhire, 
a bed of iron ftone, about four feet in thicknefs, lies over the calamine, and the cala¬ 
mine is much mixed, not only with iron-ftone, but with cawk, lead ore, and lime-ftone. 
But this does not bear fo good a price as that which is gotten about Mendip; the 
former being fold for about 40s. and the latter for 65s. or 70s. a ton before dreffing; 
when thoroughly dreffed the Derbyfhire calamine may be bought for about fix guineas, 
and the other for 81 . a ton. The ftrata, or veins of calamine found here, run between 
the rocks, generally wider than lead ore ; the colour of it as it comes from the mine 
is of a greenifh-grey, or yellow caft, and fometimes contains lead. After having pro¬ 
cured a fufficient quantity and fufficiently cleanfed its impurities, they commit it to the 
calcining oven, built much in the fame form as that ufed by bakers, but larger; on 
one fide is a hearth, divided from the oven itfelf by a partition open at the top, by 
which means the flame pafles over the calamine and calcines it. The fire is common- 
pit coal, which is thrown upon the earth and lighted with charcoal. When fufficiently 
calcined they beat it to powder and make it fit for fale. In making brafs the proof of 
the richnefs of calamine arifes from the quantity taken up by the copper which at the 
greateft degree is about one third. The method of making brafs with calamine, Dr. 
Watfon thus defcribes. Copper in tin plates, or which is better, copper reduced (by 
being poured, when melted, into water) into grains of the fize of large fhot is mixed 
with calamine and charcoal, both in powder, and expofed in a melting-pot, for feveral 
hours, to a fire not quite ftrong enough to melt the copper, but fufficient for uniting 
the metallic earth of the calamine to the phlogiflon of the coal j this union forms a 
metallic fubftance which penetrates the copper contiguous to it, changing its colour from 
red to yellow, and augmenting its weight in a great proportion. At moft of our Eng- 
lifh brafs works they ufe 45 pound of copper to 60 of calamine for making ingot brafs, 
and they feldom obtain lefs than 60 or more than 70 pound of brafs. When they 
make brafs for the purpofe of pans or kettles, and the drawing of wire, they ufe cala¬ 
mine of the fineft fort, and in a greater proportion, generally 56 pound of calamine to 
34 copper. The varieties in the colour, malleability, and ductility of brafs, proceed. 

* Phil, Tranfa&ions, 196. p. 6yz, 
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from the quantity of the calomel imbibed by the copper. Though \vc have always had 
this commodity, yet brafs has not been made long before the commencement of the 
prefent century. Dr. Watfon is of opinion that the beginning of the brafs manufactory 
in England may be properly referred to the policy of Oueen Elizabeth, who invited 
into the kingdom various perfons from Germany, who were well (killed in metallurgy 
and mining. About the year 1650, one Demetrius, a German, fet up a brafs work in 
Surry, at the expence of 6000I. and above Scoo men are faid to have been employed in 
the brafs manufactories eftablilhed in Nottinghamfhire and near London. 1 hough 
this art afterwards went to decay, yet about the beginning of the prefent century it re¬ 
vived, and is now eftablilhed atnongft us in a very great extent, fo that we annually ex¬ 
port large quantities of manufactured brafs to moft parts of the world. But the value 
of calamine has been much raifed by the ingenious D. Ifaac Lawlon, who difeoveredit 
to be the true mine of zinc, but died before he made any advantage of his di covcry ! . 
Dr. Price and others are of the fame opinion about the difeovery of zinc; but l)r. 
Watfon places him fecond in this difeovery, and fays that Henckel was the firft perfoii 
in Europe who procured zinc from calaminef. Zinc in colonr is not unlike lead; 
is hard and fonorous and malleable in a final] degree; it does not melt fo easily as 
either tin or lead, but more eafily than filver or copper. The filings of zinc are of 
great ufe in fire-works, owing to its fingular coinbuftion. The aeronauts are alfo much 
indebted to this metallic fubftauce for the inflammable air it yields by folution in the 
acids of vitriol and of fea fait. Zinc and copper when melted together in different pro¬ 
portions, conftitute what are called pinchbecks, &c. of different yellow colours. Bo¬ 
lides thefe there are many other metallic mixtures which copper enters as the principal 
ingredient; the moft remarkable are gun-metal, bell-metal, pot-metal, and fpeculum- 
metal. What is commonly called brafs cannon does not contain the leaft of that metal 
in its compofition, but confifts of copper and tin. At Woolwich, the only foundry for this 
fort of cannon in England, they feldom ufe more than twelve or lefs than ten parts of 
tin to every 100 of copper, according to its purity, and the fineft copper requires the 
moft tin. This metallic mixture is fold before cafling, for 75l.a ton, and government 
pays for cafling it 60I. a ton. The ftatuary metal of the ancients, Pliny fays, was com- 
pofed in the following manner, “ They firft melted a quantity of copper; into which 
they put a third of its weight of old copper, whicli had been long in ufe; to every 100 
weight of this mixture, they added 12 fib. of a rqixture compofed of equal parts of lead 
and tin.” Belf-mctal alfo confifts of tin and copper, but their proportions are varioufly 
ufed. Lefs of tin is generally ul'ed for making church-bells than clock-bells, and a little 
zinc is added for thofe of repeating watches, and other final! bells. It is very remark¬ 
able that the bulk of the mixture of copper and tin is a quarter lefs than the Ann of 
the bulks of the two component parts, while their weights remain the fame: take two 
balls of copper and two of pure tin, of the fame,form and quantity, then melt the for¬ 
mer into one, to which add the tin ones, and pour out the mixture melted into their 
former moulds, and there will fcarce come forth three balls, the weight of the four 
being referved. Pot-metal is made of copper and lead, the lead being one fourth or 
one fifth the weight of the copper. Speculas or glafs mirrors are made of copper and 
tin ; and it is found by experiment that 14 ounces and a half of grainJ tin, and 2lb. 

* Campbell’s Survey of Brit, vol 2d, p. 35. 

+ See the edition of Henckel’s works, publilhed at Paris, 1760, vol. 2d, p. 494. 

I Grain tin (of which we fliall fpeak more fully in Cornwall) is-worth 10 or 1 2 fhiilings per too more 
-than mine tin, becaufe it is melted from a pure mineral by a charcoal fire ; whereas mine tin is ufually cor¬ 
rupted with mundick and other minerals, and is always melted with a bituminous lire, which communicates 
a harfb, fulphureous, injurious quality to the metal.”-Fryce Min, Cornu, p. J37. 
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of copper make the bed compofition: and to avoid its being porous the tin fhould be 
added to the melted copper, and this mafs afterwards be remelted*. Pliny fays, that the 
befr fpecula were anciently made at Brunduciura of copper and tin. 

We now very foon approached the ancient city of Wells, fituate at the foot of Men- 
dip hills, in a ftony foil and full of fprings, whence it has its name. Leland fays, “ the 
chiefeft fpring is called Andres Welles, and rifeth on a meadow plot not far above the 
eaft end of the cathedral church.” He alfo fpeaketkof the town as large and built 
moftly of ftone, particularly the market place and conduit, the work of Thomas Beck- 
ington, fome time bilhop of Bath. But the buildings moil famous are the cathedral 
and Bi(hop’s palace furrounded with a fofs, which was a cattle belonging to fir John 
Gates about the time of Edward VI. The weft front of the cathedral has ever been 
s admired for its complete Gothic difplay of imagery, fuperior to any ot her of the kind, 
and contains almoft as much work as the inner part of this or any other church, yet 
there is a vaft heavinefs in the towers for want of pinnacles. It was built on the feite 
of the original one (founded by King Ina) by Robert de Lewis and Jofeline de Welle?. 
It was made a fee in the time of Edward the Elder. William the Conqueror gave the 
city of Bath to God, St. Peter, and John bilhop of Wells to augment his epifcopal feat j 
upon which he removed his fee to Bath, being the fuperior place. This loon raifed a 
controverfy between the two cities about the feat and election of their bilhop; but in 
the reign of King Stephen it was put a flop to by Robert, bilhop of Wells, who ordained 
that in future the titles Ihould be united ; and the bilhop be chofen by an equal num¬ 
ber of canons of each church. The infide from eaft to weft is about 300 feet; tranfept 
122, which anfwers to the weft front, and 70 high, ornamented in a fingular manner 
with inverted arches. The choir is handfome, and the throne ornamented with a rich 
perfpeQive of a Spanilh church. The painted glafs on the eaft window is in good pre- 
fervation. The chapter-houfe is a very beautiful octagon, turned upon a rich Gothic 
pillar in the centre. The monuments are not numerous, a few of the monks from 
Glaflenbury abbey, one in particular of friar Milton ; from whence alfo was brought a 
very curious German clock, with the fun, moon, &c. moving in their order, over which 
is the reprefentation of a tournament by the fame machinery ; a figure of a man ftrikes 
the hours and quarters with his hands and feet; thefe are placed in the north great 
tranfept. No direftory or fmall account of this cathedral, tombs, &c. has yet been 
publilhed, but one is now in hand by the perfon who attends. 

In the morning early, accompanied by heavy Ihowers, we went about three miles of 
bad and intricate road to fee the famous cavern, called Okey-hole, under Mendip 
hills, one of the grealeft natural curiolities in this ifland. Our approach to it was by 
a paper-mill, on the ftream which flows from this cavity. Mr. Tudway, member of 
parliament for Wells, is the proprietor, and lets it to a perfon on the fpot for tel. 
per annum. Of this as many idle ftories (fays Camden) have been related by the 
inhabitants hereabouts, as the Italians have of their Sibyl s cave in the Apennine 
mountains. But laying afide thefe filly tales about the old witch ; let us confider and 
examine what it really appears, fome great convulfion of nature. The perfon who 
attends, led us in through a fmall orifice about fix feet high, compofed of lime and 
pier-flone, mixed with fpar: after a few yards the cave began to expand, and the 
lofty roof, hung with fpar, ftionelike diamonds by the light of our candies; we palled 
two vaft lumps of petrifaction, formed by the drippings ol the rock on the floor,- 


» Phil. TranfaSion« 1777. p 296. For a more minute a.-count of th-.fe fubjedis, fee Watfon’s Chem. 
vol. iv. Efiay i and 3. 
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which referabled a pillar of fait, and a lion couchant: we now defcended about 14 
fteps, called Hell-ladder, the only appearance of art through the whole, hewn down 
the flippery rock for the convenience of vifitors; at the bottom we faw what is fancied 
this old witch’s footftep, and her porter’s tomb ; the cafual fwells of petrifaction. 
We now entered what is called the kitchen, about 150 yards from the firft mouth; 
this is formed very fpacious- and circular, with a curious vaulted roof, near fifty feet 
hi^h ; on one fide flows the river, in fome places deep, and contains large trout and 
ee?s. This is fuppofed to run from fome boggy lands in the hills above. On the op- 
pofite fide of this vafi: apartment, which is near feventy yards over, is what they call 
a brewhoufe, and in a bafon of water is a mafs of petrifa&ion, refembling much the 
froth on wort: clofe adjoining is the boiler and furnace, and near them fits the old 
hag herfelf, as watching her domeltic concerns. In another part lies an exaCt pic¬ 
ture of fome animal’s kidney, which they call a bullock’s ; above this hangs great 
part of a hare, made ready for the fpit, the back being a very flrong refemblance; 
in another part is what they name a flitch of bacon. All thefe, with thoufand others, 
are immenfe petrifaftions from the weepings of the rocks; a fingle di*op congealing 
on the floor, thus becomes in time like globes of vafl: circumference. To the left of 
this is another apartment called the hall, which though not fo fpacious is very lofty; 
from the ground to the centre of the roof, gradually coved, is about 100 feet. Next 
we enter the parlour, which is an oval of about 60 feet by 40, but very low in com- 
parifon with the others; on one fide is a fmall hole through which a dog is faid to 
have palled betwixt this and Cheddar Cliffs, with the lol's of his hair only, as he 
explored this wonderful paflage of five miles in quell of fome vermin. We now ar¬ 
rived at the extremity, 300 yards from our entrance, the river here preventing any 
further paflage; though our guide has at low water gone many yards further, and 
has been able to throw Hones beyond, till finally impeded by the depth of the river. 
Returning we admired the various ftalaclites, petrifattions, and fpars, in their various 
gradations; our eyes being longer accuftomed to this imperfect light we could now 
diftinguilh better, 

- €€ And fee where it is hung 

With forms fo various, that no power of art. 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the fcenc 1 
Here glittering turrets rife, upbearing high 
(Fantaftic mifarrangement) on the roof 
Large growth of what may feem the fparkling tree* 

And flirubs of fairy land. The chryilal drops 
That trickle down the branches, fall congeal’d 
Shoot into pillar9 of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adorned before. 

Here grotto within grotto- 

-There imbofsM and fretted wild 

The growing wonder takes a thoufand fhapes 
Capricious, in which fancy feeksin vain 
The likenefs of fome obje& feen before. 

Thus nature works as if to mock at art. 

And in defiance of her rival pow’rs; 

By thefe fortuitous and random ftrokc9 

Performing fucli inimitable feats 

As (he with all her rules can never reachV* 

Whatever has been the origin of this wonderful place, it is extremely worth the tra¬ 
veller’s notice, and if as much known as Caltleton in Derbylhire, and let off with 

* Cowper’s Talk, book 5th, page 186. 
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proper illuminations, a boat, mufic, &c. no doubt would be greatly reforted to* 
About five miles north welt of this, near the fmall town of Chedder, remarkable for 
rich and large cheefe, are large cliffs of the fame name, and a fiupendous chafm, 
quite through the body of the adjacent mountain, as if fplit afunder by fome violent 
convulfion of nature, which exhibits an aweful appearance to ftrangers. Near the 
entrance is a remarkable fpring of water, rifing in a perpendicular direction from 
the rocky bafis of the hill; and fo large and rapid is its ftream, that it turns a milL 
within a tew yards of its fource, and afterwards falls into the river Ax. Near to this 
is another curious cavern, the entrance of which is by an afeent of about 15 fathoms, 
among the rocks. Neither this nor Okey-hole, have any communication with the 
mines of Mendip ; though it is well known, that in general among lead mines, there 
are caverns, which are various both as to their nature and fituation. 

Highly gratified by this fhort excurfion, we returned to breakfaH at Wells, and 
then purfued our courfe to Glaflenbury along a pleafant flat, with a few abrupt hills 
rifing around, and puffed over EaH Sedgemore, a green mar fir of vail extent. We 
now afeended the hill and came upon Glaflenbury, fituate on the other fide, with the 
vafl Torr hanging almoft over it; upon the narrow furnmit of which the abbot of this 
ancient place erected a church ot good Hone ; the tower Hill remains, and is an ex¬ 
cellent land-mark for failors. This chapel, which was dedicated to St. Michael, was 
overthrown by an earthquake, 1275. Glaflenbury derives its origin (fays Camden) 
from Jofeph of Arimathea, the fame who buried Chrifl’s body; who is laid to have 
come over here, and had this ground granted by king Arviragus, whereupon he 
eflablifhed an holy community, and with his companions is faid to have been buried 
here; from hence it was called, “ the firfl ground of God, and of the Saints in 
England ; the burying place of the Saints, the Mother of the Saints, &c.” After 
this ancient fabric was worn out by time. King Ina, 691, built a (lately church, 
dedicated to Chrift, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Afterwards Dunllan, a man of great 
wit, mftituted a new order of Benedictine monks, who, by the bounty of good and 
pious princes, got fo much wealth, as even exceeeded that of kings. After they 
had reigned in this affluence above 600 years, they were driven out by Henry VIII., 
and the monaftery demoliflied. 1 he lands and revenues when the king took pol- 
feflion of them, according to Speed, were valued at 3508 1 . 13s. ^d. Dugdale, 333 th 
7s. 4d. But upon a fubfequent furvey by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Moyle, they were 
found to amouut to 4085!. 6s. 8d. The feile was granted, 1 ft Edward, VI., to Ed¬ 
ward duke of Somerfet; and ill of Queen Elizabeth to fir Peter Carew. As we 
pafled down the ftreet we faw the Abbot’s Inn, (now the George) a curious relick 
of antiquity, for the ufe of pilgrims, having the arms of the Saxon kings over the 
gate. We vifited the abbey ruins, which fliew great marks of their former magni¬ 
ficence ; nothing remains entire but the kitchen, a very judicious piece of architec¬ 
ture, an oclagon, whofe roof terminates in a point; four of the oppofite fides contain 
large fire-places and chimnies. Mr. Grolle’s view of thefe ruins, taken 1756, is very 
accurate and beautiful. 

It is a matter of fome afloniflnnent that the inhabitants fhould be fo blind to their 
own interefl as to pull down for their own private ufe what would have made fome 
recompence for the lofs of thefe former revenues fpent among them, by bringing to 
the town a great concourfe of people to admire its mouldering fabric. Nor is the 
great owner, lord Effex, lefs culpable for fuftering it. In the adjacent orchard we 
were delighted to fee the vafl abundance of apples in full perfection, and to partake 
of their peculiar flavour. Here Hands too the decayed trunk of the famous Hawthorn, 
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fo well known by the name of the Glaflenbury thorn, and its peculiar property of 
blowing at Chriftmas: feveral of its children are growing in full perfection about this 
place to hand down its glories to pofterity ; the fabulous report oi its always {hewing 
this fine bloom on old Chriftmas day in particular I found laughed at by the peopie 
here themfelves; but all agree in its blowing about that time and mod uf the winiei, 
which may be proved by a feedling or graft in any part of the woi iJ. I his tiee is 
certainly very curious in this country; but it is very common in the Levant and Alia 
M nor. It differs, lays Mr. Miller, from our common hawthorn by putting out its 
leaves very early in the fpring, and flowering twice a-year. 

Amending the hill beyond, we rode on a fine terrace, commanding a fweet view 
of the whole town, its two excellent churches, and lofty tower to the right; beyond, 
the verdant plains of Sedgemore, and on this fide two others equally large, which 
all unite below in one channel weflvvard to the seftuary of iJzella, while fo the north- 
eaft the lofty bounds of Mendip tower amidft the iky. Hence we pafs through the 
village of Street, and fee on our right Sharpham park, the feat of judge Gould, ana* 
tive of Wells, as was the late baron Burland. 

Dine at Piper’s inn, a good fingle houfe ; in the garden we got, from a very fine 
tree, twelve years old, a branch of GlafTenbury thorn, full of bloom and fruit, Sep¬ 
tember 25th, which is now deemed a great rarity, for the colder the weather the 
more flourifhing this extraordinary tree appears. In the evening we enjoyed a moft 
glorious drive for feveral miles on the fvveeteft terrace and finefl road imaginable; on 
our left, the verdant vale of King’s Sedgemore*, where the forces of James II defeat¬ 
ed the duke of Monmouth, encompafied with noble hills, and on our right an extern 
five marfh, called Brent Marfh, with Brent Knowl, backed by the great range of 
Mendip ; in front, the Briftol channel, evidently retreated, by the gradual change 
of ages, from thefe former asftuaries. In this part of the fea are plainly vifible the 
Holmes, and the country about Glamorganfhire beyond. 

Though the general afpedt of this extenfive county is equally marked with the 
bountiful hand of Providence, and the affiduous tillage of the hulbandman, yet there 
are very prodigious trafts of land, which, though not abfolutely ufelefs, yet there 
is no queftion but by proper management might be rendered infinitely more valuable. 
Sedgemore, the fine plain we now beheld, is one of the moft confuierable, and eafy 
to be cultivated, being greatly enriched by a fea mud, which naturally produces the 
fvveeteft verdure imaginable. • About ten years ago a petition was laid before the par¬ 
liament for ificlofing it, which was then oppofed and thrown out of the houfe; being 
at that time Purveyed, it was found to contain 22,000 acres, with not more than 18 
inches difference in ‘the whole level. The greateft right of common belonged to lord 
Bolingbroke and lord Ilchefter. The former I was told fold his right of 400 acres 
for the inadequate fum of 500I.; what a fortune muft fuch a fpeculative bargain 
prove upon an immediate inclofure, which is now likely to take place. The latter has 
a very confiderable right, as lord of the manor of Somerton. There are many other 
fpacious trafts which fall under the fame defeription of Being reputed a diferedit to fo 
fine a country, (viz.) Brent Marfh, Weadmore, Gedneymore, Cannington-fens, &c. 
which if thoroughly drained, might become as fertile and pleafant as tne reft of the 
country. Though there are the ftrongeft proofs of the fea once being in full poffef- 
fion of thefe moors, not only from their form and appearance, but alfo the names 
of feveral villages, Weftern-fea, Middle-fea, &c. yet their exiftence may be traced 
as high, at leaft with equal certainty, as any thing in hiftory. It was in them the 

* See forward for tlus dcfcripiion, at Lyme, in Dorfetflmc. 
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Cantri took flicker from the Romans, who have left indubitable, proofs of their be¬ 
coming mailers of this country, “ as in the hundreds of Cannington and Cannings 
in Wincaunton, which is fometimes called Cangton; and Kamglhani, as much as to 
fay the manfion of the CangiV’ The Britons in thefe parts made their laft efforts 
againft the Saxons; and the body of King Arthur was buried at Glaffenbury, which 
Camden thus mentions as abridged from the account of Giraldus Cambrenfis ; w hen 
Henry II, king of England, had learned from the fongs ol the Bntilh bards that Ar¬ 
thur/the molt noble heroe of the Britains, whofe valor had fo difcomfited the Saxon 
forces, was buried at Glaffenbury between two pyramids, he ordered fearch to be 
made for the body ; and they had fcarce dug feven foot deep, when they light upon 
a croffed-ftone, or a ftone in the back part whereof was fattened a rude leaden cro.s, 
of-ood breadth. This being drawn out, appeared to have an infcnption upon it; 
and under it almoft nine foot deep, they found a coffin made of hollowed oak, w.iere- 
iri were depofited the bones of the famous Arthur f.” To thefe places of refuge, the 
Saxons in their turn alfo fled, when the fury of the pagan Danes had converted the 
created part of the kingdom into a defart; and at the conflux of the Thone and 
Parret, is a river ifland, formerly called Athelingey, or the Ifland of Nobles now 
Athelnev, famous in hiftory for being the fpot where king Alfred found an afyhim 
from thofe barbarians; which place, at that time, was made maccellible by ftaiiding 
pools and inundations. Camden’s favourite author, Malmefbuiy, fays. It had for¬ 
merly been a bridge between two towers, which were built by King Alfred ; alfo a very- 
large fet of alders, full of goats and deer; but the firm ground not above two acres 
broad. Upon this he built a monaftery, the whole ttru&ure whereof as fupported by- 
four polls fattened in the ground, with four arched chancels round it. Here the 
prince and his followers, thofe few Saxon lords who had the courage and loyalty to 
adhere to their fovereign in his dittreffes, had nothing to fubfift upon duung then con¬ 
cealment, except a few fi{h, which they caught and dreffed in the bcft manner they 
could; only fometimes, we are told, the king went to the cottage of a poor peafant, 
who treated him with great kindnefs ; for which Alfred afterwards gave him a proper 
education, and bellowed on him the bilhopric of Winchefter. Here too he is faid to 
have planned that excellent conftitution, that fyllem of mild obedience, or rather of 
rational liberty, which as the firft of bleflings, was derived to us from one of the wuelt 
and beft of men A remarkable curiofity was found fome years fince, (fays Dr. Gib- 
fon) near Athelney, belonging formerly to King Alfred, and loft by him, (in all 
probability) when he abfeonded to this place, after he was defeated by the Danes. 
This excellent edition of Camden §, has given three drawings of it, a front, back, 
and fide view. That King Alfred caufed it to be made, is plain from thefe words, 
infevibed round the margin in Saxon characters, (l Alfred commanded me to be 
made.” And it is the opinion of a very learned perfon, Dr. Hickes ||, that the oc- 
cafion of it was the vifion of St. Cuthbert, which William of Mahnelbury fpeaks of, 
appearing to 1 him and his mother the fame night, after he had been beaten by the 
Danes, and retired into Athelney, and affuring him* that he Ihould be a great long. 
In memory whereof we may well fuppofe that the image upon it is St. Cuthbert, (to 
>vhofe merit he was wont to alcribe his future fucceffes over the Danes;) and not 

* Camden, Gibfon’s edit. vol. i. page 83. < ... 

-j- Fora drawing of the crofs and infcnption, fee Camden, Gibfon’s edit. vol. 1. page 80. See ado 
Warton’s beautiful poem, called u the Giave of King Arthur.”^ 

J Chron. Saxon, page 85, and fir John Spelman’s Life of King Alfred the Great, page 165* 

$ In his fecond edition, vol i. page 75. 

J| In the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, No. 260. 
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only fo, but being plainly made, on purpofe to hang on a firing, it is very probablr 
that he conftantly wore it, in honor to this his tutelar faint. 

However ufelefs thefe lands are in their prefent Hate, they were not fo formerly, but 
were thus reforted to in times of trouble, as a kind of natural ior tin cations, eritei* 
wards, when fuch retreats were not neceffary, in order to reclaim thefe wild moors 
and marfhes, we find many convents or religious houfes erected amongft them, viz. 
Micheliiev, or Muchelney, another rivcr-ifland formed by the conflux of Ivel and 
Turret; this, according to molt writers, was built by King Athelftan, and remained 
to the general ditVolution. In Burton’s catalogue the revenues are valued at 498I. 16s. 
3d. That alfo, which we have jull defcribed, in Athelney, founded by King Alfred 
for Benedictine monks ; but the molt flourifliing and confpicuous in thefe parts, which 
anfwers to the purpofe we are fpeaking, was Glaftonbury, minutely defcribed above. 
As inftances of extenfive and fpirited works raifed and maintained for public utility, by 
the members of this religious body, the following are fufliciently ftriking. One abbot 
ran acaufeway of {tone and gravel eight miles over the morals, extending from Somer- 
ton to Bridgewater, which is ftill called Graylock’s Foffe*. Another abbot, at im* 
menfe expence, erected that lofty fabrick, called the Torr, on the vaft hill above 
Glallonbury, which plainly {hews to what end it was built, being a molt ufeful fea- 
mark. A third abbot raifed the great lluice, by which a large diflritt about Brent- 
marfh, &c. is preferred from the rude havock of the waters, by means of a large bank 
and valvef. After the difl'olution of thefe monalteries, many efforts were made for 
the prefervation and further improvements of thefe lands. In the reign of James I. a 
fcheme was formed for draining the moors, but was never put into execution ; and 
yet feveral of thofe ingenious writers juft quoted, clearly {hew it is not impracticable. 
On the contrary, another candid and judicious author has fliewn how eafily and at 
what a fmall expence it may be donej. That it may fpeedily be undertaken, mult be 
the ardent wflh of every admirer of his country and its welfare. 

Defcending into the flat foon brings us to the ancient town and port of Bridgewater, 
fituate on the river Parret, a populous and bufy place, fo named by fome from its 
bridge and water, but more likely from Burgh-Waiter, fo ftyled in ancient charters, 
and probably belonged to Walter de Doway a foldier under William the Conqueror. 
This town was regularly fortified in the civil wars, and fuftained feveral fieges. lhe 
tide at the bridge, which is neceffarily ftrong, rifes with great impetuolity, lometimes 
five fathoms, to the damage and • deftruClion of unguarded veflels. This fudden^rage 
is called the boar, and is frequent in the rivers of this channel, particularly the Severn. 
It is a corporate town, fending two members to parliament. Henry VUIth created 
Henry lord Daubeney, earl of Bridgewater, who dying without iffue male, this title 
was extintt till James Ift conferred it upon John Egerton, fon of the great chancellor; 
hence it was handed down in the fame line and raifed to the prefent title of duke. 
This town had the honour too of giving birth to the famous admiral Blake, who, under 
the commonwealth, fo much exalted the glory of the Englifh maritime power. In the 
church is a fine altar-piece of our Saviour taken from the crofs, painted by Guido, 
and a prefent, which coft 700I. from the late Mr. Powlet, uncle to the prefent earl, of 
Hinton St. George, in this county. 

September 26. We now deviated from the great road four miles to Enmore Caftle, 
the noble feat of lord Egmont, built by the father of the prefent owner. The family of 

# Dr. Stukeley’sltin. Curiof. p. 145, &c. CambbelPs Survey. 

f Leland, vol. ii. fol. 42 ; and Sir William Dugdale’s Hiftory of Embanking and Draining, p.104, &c. 

t Dr. Tucker’s Elements of Commerce, Campbell. 
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Mallets had a feat here formerly, of whom Thomas Mallet was Iheriff of this county in 
the 18th of Queen Elizabeth. John Mallet was the laft heir male of this family, and 
left one daughter Elizabeth, who marrying to John Wilmot, the laft lord Rochefter, 
(mentioned before as born at Dicheley) carried this great eftate into that family. She 
had only three daughters, among whom, for want of an heir male, the eftates of both 
families were divided. This cattle is the true reprefentation of thofe ancient habita¬ 
tions, which, amid the rivallhip, animofities, and dangers of feudal times, were the 
impregnable protection of every potent baron before the invention of gunpowder and 
the ufe of artillery. It is furrounded by a deep fofs, which we crofs over by a draw¬ 
bridge, into the court, a handfome and fpacious quadrangle, leading to the hall, a 
well adapted room, furrounded with a large gallery; the walls adorned with family 
butts and coats of arms ; painted chairs of the fame'. &c. We aicended into the upper 
apartments by a curious geometric ft air cafe; thefe confift of a good breakfaft-room ; 
an armoury, large, and handfomely hung with moft of the proper implements of war. 
Dining-room, about 48 by 27, lofty and well furnilhed. Over the chimney is a paint¬ 
ing of Charles the Firft on a white horfe, with a page attendant; King William and 
Queen Mary in coronation robes. An unintelligent guide and want of a catalogue, 
mutt apologize for our deficiency iu the names of matters, &c. Library, an excellent 
appropriated room of about 56 feet by 30. Pafs a fuite of bed apartments in which 
we faw many paintings; an old one very ftriking, of Chrift taken from the crofs, 
with Mary, &c. hanging very expreflively over the body. Over the gate-way is a 
pleafant plain room, which the family are very fond of, commanding a charming 
profpect of the country north-weft, with the lofty objeft of Brent Knowl rifing out of 
the flat, and the diftant hills beyond. Drawing-room, a moderate fize, hung with, 
fine tapeftry. Saloon very fuperb, about 56 by 27 and 36, to the bow-window j 
tapefti y of battles, Darius’ queen taken captive, &c. Anti-room, over the chimney 
an excellent old painting of three foxes growling over their prey : and two beautiful 
birds-eye views of St. Germains and Fontainbleau. Long Gallery, about 70 feet by 
27, lofty and coved ceiling. The walls hung with numerous family portraits, fome 
very ancient; particularly one on board, of Margaret Beauchamp, dutchefs of So- 
merfet, living in the 5th of Edward IV. grandmother to Henry Vllth, and great grand¬ 
mother to Alice St. John, wife of Henry Parker, lord Morley, Hangham and Rhie, 
anceftor to Catherina Parker, countefs of Egmont; Elizabeth Calthorpe, daughter of 
Sir Philip, by Amata Boleyn, fitter to Queen Anne, and aunt to Elizabeth. Alice, 
daughter of John Sherman, Com. Somerfet, and wife to Riehard Percival, efq. 1599. 
Many others at different periods too tedious to tranferibe. 

From hence we croffed into the Taunton road, palling a pleafant park and feat be¬ 
longing to lady Tynte; which is remarkable for a fine aviary, and beautiful pleafure 
grounds. The fmall farms and cottages are in this neighbourhood furrounded with 
plenteous orchards. The golden pippin gathered as we drove along, moiftened our 
palates with delicious flavour. We came now into the Taunton road, at the village of 
North Petherton, ornamented with a fine Gothic tower, fo frequent in the weft. A 
few miles further, on our right, Hands a pleafant fquare houle atWowert, rebuilt by 
Mr. Sandford, having been deftroyed by fire about four years ago. Juft beyond is a 
large ftone edifice, the feat of Mr. Brickdale, fituate near the parilh church,, which,, 
together with the parfonage, appears too crowded. For want of timely information 
we omitted vifiting the feat of colonel Bampfylde, only two miles to the right of 
Taunton, which would have been the neareft way from Enmore cattle and lady Tynte’s. 
This ingenious gentleman, has adorned his gardens with a richnefs of feenery peculiar 
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to themfelves, having alfo an uncommonly fine water-fall.. Ills houfc difplays a good 
collection of paintings, many of which are by his own admired pencil • 

Taunton is a large wealthy town, fituate on the river lone (whence named,) and 
furrounded with that rich traCt of land, vulgarly called Taunton Dean ; beaudfied with 
green meadows and delightful orchards, &c. the land upon an average, 40s. per acre. 
The town has a remarkably fpacious and neat market-place, with excellent modern 
buildings for that purpofe. Here are two parifti churches, one a very beautiful ancient 
Gothic tower, to which Sir Benjamin Hammet, member of parliament, was now open¬ 
ing, and building a good ftreet to be called Hammet. The manufacture here is chiefly 
woollen, and not fo flourifhing as formerly. Camden calls it “ one of the eyes of this 
county.” Here Ina, King of the Weft Saxons, ereCted a caftle which Defburgia his 
wife levelled with the ground, after {he had driven Eadbricth, king oftheEaft Saxons, 
out of if, who had got pofieffion, and made it a kind of curb to a conquered country. 
In the reign of Edward the Confelfor, according to domefday-book, “ it gelded for 
54 hides, had 63 burghers, and was held by the bifliop of Winchefter, whofe plead¬ 
ings were here kept thrice a year. Thefe cufloins belong to Taunton ; burgherifte, 
robbers, breach of the peace, hannifare, pence of the hundred, and St. Peter's pence, 
to hold thrice a year the bifliop's pleadings without admonition, to go into the army 
with the bifliop’s men.” Hiftory of later date can likewife {hew it was one of the moft 
confiderable places in the county, and that it had alfo its fliare of havock and diftrefs in 
moft civil difturbances. In the reign of Henry VII. its caftle was twice taken by the 
rebels, under Perkin Warbeck. It remained a place of great ftrength till the civil 
wars in the laft century, when the parliament got pofleflion of it, but was afterwards 
driven out by the marquis of Hertford. They royalifts did not long enjoy this victory; 
for it was foon after taken by colonel Blake. This was alfo one of the moft forward 
places in oppofing the meafures of Charles Ift, which brought on it the filial revenge of 
Charles II. who, at the reftoration, demoliflied the caftle, and took away their charter 
of incorporation. In this fituation it remained 17 years, under the mere government 
of portrieves and conftables, but at length bifliop Mew obtained a new charter from the 
offended king, and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 24 capital 
burgefles, &c. After fo refpeCtable a body being found to conftitute this corporation, 
it appears very Angular and almoft contradictory, that the members of parliament 
fhould be cholen by electors of fo ftrange a qualification as the following, viz. all pot- 
wabblers, or thofe who drefs their own victuals, are entitled to vote, for which pur¬ 
pofe they take care to have a fire lighted in the ftreet fome time before the election, 
where they drefs their victuals publickly, that their votes may not be called in queftion. 
There was formerly, without the eaft gate of the town, a priory for black cannons, 
founded by William Giffard, bifliop of Winchefter, in the reign of Henry I. which, at 
the diflolution of religious houfes, was valued at 286I. 8s. 1 od. per annum. In 1685, 
when the duke of Monmouth landed in the weft of England, he eftablifhed his head¬ 
quarters here, and was proclaimed king,* &c. 

In the evening we proceeded to Wellington, near which we pafled a deer park, well 
wooded, &c. in which {lands the feat of Sir Thomas Gurfton. Wellington is a finali 
market town, which, though employed in manufactures, wears the afpeCt of much 
poverty, and is only remarkable for having been the refidence and burial place of lord 
chief juftice Popham, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 

* See forward the particulars deferibed in the account of Lyme in Dorfetfhire. 
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Early next morning the fun’s bright beams gave a more ferene afpefl to the Iky, and 
we journeyed on the next Itage to Columpton, fituate on the river Columb; the gene¬ 
ral tenor of the country was rich, hilly, and extenfive. About halfway near the bleak 
hill of Maiden-down, we pafs the diviiion of the two counties and enter Devon north- 
ealt. Its name fignines what it really is. a heap of vallies and hills. The foil is vari¬ 
ous, the hills in thefe parts naturally barren, and the lower grounds fruitful, but the 
whole much improved by manure. The air is mild and healthful in the latter, but 
very fliarp oh the former, which we now felt; and arrived at Columpton well pre¬ 
pared to enjoy a comfortable breakfaft. This is a larger and better market town than 
the lalf, and difplays more of the woollen manufacture ; King Alfred bequeathed it 
to his youngeft fon Ethel ward, with other lands in this county, Somerfetihire, and 
Hants. 

From hence to Exeter we palled much hilly ground and through a very picturefque 
village of mofs-clad houfes, called Bradninch. Next faw on our right, Sir Thomas 
Ackland’s at Columb-John, a very neat white manfion, beautifully fituated under a 
wood-crowned knowl, furrounded with a park of deer, and a fine vale in front, graced 
with the pleafing objects of a lofty village tower, and diflant hills. From the lummit 
of Stock-hill, two miles from Exeter, you have a glorious circular profpett, the ground 
gradually falling every way from this centre into a deep and beautiful vale, enriched 
with various feats, villager, and the fair city ; the vaft circumference rifing again to a 
noble range of verdant mountains, heaped and interfered in mofl variegated order ; 
while on their diflant tops the fea-mark towers diftinguilh its frontier country, and the 
river Ex opening towards the fouth winds broadly to the channel. The common 
traffic and bufinefs of this county is moflly done by horfes with panniers and crooks ; 
the former are well known every where, but the latter are peculiar to the weft, and are 
fimply conftru&ed, with four bent heavy flicks in the fhape of panniers, but the ends 
aukwardly projecting above the rider’s head *, with thefe they carry large loads of hay or 
garden vegetables. r lhe country people ride in a prodigious large boot of wood and 
leather hung inflead of ftirrup to the horfe’s fide, and half open, which they call gam¬ 
bades Query whether Bunbury did not from hence take the idea of his burlefque 
horfemanfliip of Geoffrey Gambado ? 

The city of Exeter and capital of this county is fituated on a gradual defcent on the 
eaft fide of the river Ex, whence it derives its name, .according to an old verfe of Alex*- 
ander Neckham, once prior of St. Nicholas. 

Exoniae fama celebern'mus lfcia nomea 
Prtebuit.- 

The Ex, a river of great fame 
To Exeter has given name. 

It was called by the Britons Pen Caer and Caer-Ifk, (i. e.) a city on the river Ifc ; the 
lfca of Ptolemy; the lfca-Danmoniorum in the Itinerary of Antonine ; by the Saxons 
Exan-cefler, and now abbreviated to Exeter. 

Before we begin to defcribe this city in its prefent ftate, it may not be improper to 
take fotne notice of its antiquity, and alfo the various changes it has undergone at dif¬ 
ferent periods. When lfca firft fell under the Roman jurildidlion- is not clearly afcer- 
tained. Camden thinks it was not built fo early, as to have been conquered by Vef- 
paflan, which Geoffry of Monmouth afferts. Yet in the time of the Antonines it was 
probably of conliderable note $ for Antoninus continues his Itinerary to this city, and 
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no further. Upon the Saxons invading Britain, fuch as refufed to fubmit fled either 
beyond the Severn, or to the ancient Danmonii, Devonlhire and Cornwall; where 
they formed a kingdom, which was not fubdued till about 400 years after. During the 
reign of Alfred, the Britons in this county were fo overcome as to join in affifting that 
hero, when he drove the Danes from Exeter: but in 875 they returned with great 
violence, plundered and fet fire to the city. This however was a trifling calamity to 
what it fuffered in 1003, (being betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, the governour :) 
when it was laid level from the eaft to the weft gate, and the whole inhabitants rnaifa- 
cred in the moft cruel manner, by Sueno, the Dane, and his horrid barbarians. It 
had fcarce time to recruit when William the Conqueror took poffeffion of it, after a 
clofe fiege and obftinate refiftance. At that time (according to the furvey) “ the king 
had in this city 300 houfes: it paid 15 pounds a year, 48 houfes were deftroyed after 
the king came into England.” After this it withftood three violent fieges, firft by 
Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, in the civil war between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter. Again, Perkin Warbeck, declaring himfelf to be Richard duke of York, 
fecond fon of King Edward IVth, violently attacked this city, but the people believing 
him to be an impoftor, defended themfelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney 
railed an army and relieved them. For this valiant oppofition, Henry VHth, with an 
unufual effort of his nature, paid the citizens a vifit, bellowed on them great commen¬ 
dations, and left them his fword he then wore, to be carried before the mayor on pub¬ 
lic occafionsi, and alfo gave them a cap of maintenance. He lodged at the treaiurer's 
houfe in the Clofe, and flayed there feveral days. A third fiege happened in 1549, 
when the feditious Cornifh rofe in oppofition to the new religion in the reign of Edward 
VI. but the inhabitants, though almoft reduced to famine, continued loyal, till lord 
Ruffel arrived with an army and obtained fuch a victory over the rebels, that the 6th 
of Auguft was afterwards annually obferved as a day of thankfgiving, and the king re¬ 
warded them with the rich manor of Ex-Ifland. 

On the higheft part of the hill on which this city is built, and on the north-eaft ex¬ 
tremity, ftands the remains of Rougemont caftle, fo called from the rednefs of the foil. 
Grafton, in his chronicle, fays, it was the work of Julius Caefar; afterwards the feat of 
feveral Saxon Kings, and fince of the dukes of Cornwall. Within the caftle walls a 
chapel was built, by the lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, countefs of Devon, who endowed 
it with lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Catton, for the payment of certain 
weekly fervices therein to be performed. This town and caftle held out fome time 
againft the Conqueror; but a part of the walls falling down, it was furrendered at dil- 
cretion. William contented himfelf with only altering the gates of the caftle, as a mark 
of its being fubdued ; at the fame time he either rebuilt or much repaired the whole 
edifice, and bellowed it on Baldwin de Briono, hufband of Albreda, his niece, whofe 
defeendants by the female line enjoyed if, together with the office of the fheriff of De¬ 
von, which feems to have been annexed to it, till the 14th of Henry III. anno 1230; 
when that prince refuming into his own hands fundry caftles and forts in this realm, 
difpoffeflfed Robert de Courtney, in whofe family it had been for three defeents. In 
the reign of Henry IV. John Holland, duke of Exeter, had a fine manfion within the 
caftle, of w'hich no traces are remaining. Anno 1413, the city being vifited by King 
Richard III. he was, during his flay, nobly entertained by the corporation. On feeing 
the caftle, he commended it highly, both for ftrength and beauty of its fituation; but 
hearing it was named Rougemont, which from the fimilarity of the found, miftaking 
for Richmond, he fuddenly grew fad ; faying, that the end of his days approached ; a 
prophecy having declared he fliould not long furvive the fight of Richmond. In the 
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year jc8S, at the lent afiizesheld here, aninfedious diflemper, brought by fome Portu- 
,'ruefe prifoners of war, confined in the caftle, deftroyed fir John Chiqhefter, the judge; 
eight juflices j eleven out of the twelve, impaunelled jui01s} with divers other perions al- 
feinbled on this occafion. In 16555 John Penruddock and Hugh Grove, both V\ilt- 
(hire gentlemen, having joined in an unlucccfsful attempt, in favour of Charles 11 ., were 
here beheaded ; when many of.inferior rank were hanged atHavitree gallows The 
ruin reprefented in Mr. Grofe’s view 1768, which is the entrance into the caftje yard, 
was part of the exterior walls or out-works ; thele enclofe a confideiable fpace, in fhupe 
fomewhat like a rhombus, with its angles.rounded oil ; they were defended by four 
towers, two on the weft, and two on the eaft iidc. Its. terrace and walls afford a de¬ 
lightful profped of the city and furrounding country. 

The ftreets and buildings in general wear the venerable afped of antiquity. The 
principal flreet and thoroughfare is very long and fpacious, and to the weft very much 
improved by an elegant bridge of three Jarge arches over the river, and numerous fraajl 
ones continued up the flreet to bring it to a level, which lias been finifiied about ten or 
twelve years, and coft near 20,000!. In the eaft part (lands the cathedral originally a 
monaftery, founded by King Athelflan for Benedictine monks, and made an epilcopal 
fee by Edward the Confeflor, the building was carried on byLeofric, and various have 
been the after additions for almoft 400 years, and yet the uniformity is fo congruous as 
to appear like the workmanfiiip of one architect. But we cannot fpeak of the external 
appearance in any other light than as heavy and unpleafant, particularly when viewed 
within the precincts ; a very different idea is given within, in every lefpect magnificent 
and pleafing. The whole length including the iibrary beyond the altar is about 390 
feet, breadth 70, and tranfept 135. The whole was lately new repaired and varnifhed 
with mod fuitable combination of colours, very unlike that taudry mixture which lo 
much defiles the dignity of Wells. The body of this church is ufed for public preach¬ 
ing, and early prayers, and filled with pews, a throne for the bilhop. Sec. in a manner I 
never faw before. The weft window is adorned with modem painted glais, reprefenting 
feven of the apoftles, St. Paul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, John and Andrew, with 
the arms of thofe nobility and gentry of the diocefe, at whofe joint expence, it was exe¬ 
cuted with much fafte and ingenuity, by Mr. Picket of York. The fereen difplays 
much fancy and magnificence of antiquity, reprefenting from the creation to the alcen- 
fion in curious colours. Over this is a fuperb organ, efteemed very fine, the largeft pipe 
being fifteen inches diameter, two more than that of the celebrated one at Ulm. The 
choir is particularly light and beautiful, the eaft window contains good old painting 
the altar piece finely deviled and ornamented with a perfpedive view of the infide of 
the church painted in the reign of Janies I. and the throne of moft curious workman- 
(hip, the carvings of the canopy are Co feet high. We could meet with no directory 
or defeription of the tombs, Sec. nor has any pocket companion of this fort yet been 
publifhed, fo that our account muft be very-fliort and imperfed; Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, and his lady, Lord Chichelter, bi- 
fliops Stafford, Stapleton, Brounfcombe, Lacy, Sec. fir Thomas Speke, fir Richard Sta¬ 
pleton, fir Peter Carew having 17 coats of arms all impaled on the tomb, dated 1575, 
feveral other Carews, and Knights Templars, lying crofs-lcgged in armour : and a fine 
monument in the lady’s chapel, to the memory of the famous judge Doddcrige, obiit 
1628, mt. 73. 

° Learning adieu, for Doddcrige is gone 

To fix his earthly to the heav’nly throne.” . 
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Another principal building, fituate at a fmall didance ead of the city is the Devon and 
Exeter hofpital, for the benefit of the decayed, Tick, and indigent, one of the mod 
laudable charities ever encouraged, which refle&s great credit on its fil'd founder, Dr. 
Alured Clark, dean of this church, 1740; and though fupported by a very bountiful 
fubfcription, yet I was told that the numbers of poor manufa&urers with which it is 
crowded, render it neceffary to raife an immediate fupply by further contribution. This 
woollen bufinefs, though not fo flourilhing as formerly, employs an abundance of hands, 
and is chiefly wrought in the furrounding villages, and brought here to be dyed, &c. 
which we faw in palling over the bridge amongft the fuburbs, confiding of dye-houfes 
and drying frames, fpread in crowds on the banks of the river. 

From hence we afeend the immenfe hill of Halldown, near feven miles in length and 
three broad ; about half-way up we have a pleafing view' of Halldown houfe, the ele¬ 
gant feat of fir Robert Palke, bart. built after the manner of Buckingham houfe, and 
well furrounded with plantations. Though in itfelf a barren flinty common, this valt 
fummit difplays one of the nobleft profpeCts in this kingdom. To the fouth a molt 
glorious expanfe of fea, with the river Ex winding from the city into it, begirt with nu¬ 
merous villages, feats, &c. the other three points affording at the fame time fome of the 
bolded and mod beautiful inland feenes imaginable. The evening clofed in too fad to 
give us all its charms in perfeftion, fuen as the adjacent new tower-like fummer-houfe 
might yield upon a favourite day. We now defeended with hade to our place of red, 
the fmall old market town of Chudleigh, which gives name to a very ancient family, 
and title of baron to the Cliffords, fir Thomas, lord high treafurer of England, being 
created by Charles II., whofe feat, called Ugbrook, is clofe adjacent. 

Early next morning the wind blowing mild, but midy, from the fouth-wed, and 
threatening rain, we proceeded to Alhburton : about halt a mile on this road hang the 
rude heads of a large black marble rock, which commands a wild view of the hills, 
woods, and vales beneath ; this curious dratum, found in large bodies in this part of 
the country, we faw here converted by fire into very ufeful lime for drefling and im¬ 
proving the land, a great part of which is arable and padure, as well as abounds in cyder 
fruits, this year fo uncommonly plentiful. In thefe marble quarries they get large 
blocks, and fend them to Plymouth, London, &c. which for hardnefs and variety of 
veins are little inferior to foreign productions. Palling over fome rugged moors we 
faw on our left the feat of Mr. Templar. Alhburton is a neat market-town of one 
principal dreet, built chiefly of the white flate found in thefe parts. It has a large hand- 
fome church, built cathedral-wile, with a tower 90 feet high, and a leaden fpire. Claims 
alfo the privileges of a very ancient borough by prefcription, under the government of 
a portrieve, chofen annually at the lord’s-court. The choice of the two members is by 
the voice of all houfe inhabitants, who are returned by that officer. It is likewife one 
of the four dannary towns for the county, and gives title to a new-made law lord (Dun¬ 
ning) now decealed, an original inhabitant, if not a native. After breakfad we left 
this place for Plymouth, the long druggie between the fun and clqpds, at length ended 
in violent rain, which continued the remainder of the day ; in the midd of which we 
arrived at Ivy bridge, but without being able to fee the beauties of this romantic fitu- 
ation. We dined at a mod excellent inn, and afterwards proceeded without muck 
©bfervation till we approached the vicinity of Plymouth, in which are feveral good feats, 
particularly one at Saltram, belonging to lord Borringdon*, whofe fituation and hang- 
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fng woods by the fide of this arm of thefea might be deemed worthy much attention, 
was there not fo great a rival (Mount Edgecumb) jult oppofite. 

Plymouth is fituated between two very large inlets, made by the union of the Plyin 
and Tamar with the channel, which form a molt noble bay, or found, for (hips of the 
greateft burden. The inlet of this fea, which extends many miles up the country north, 
to the river Tamar, is called Hamouze, and parts Devon from Cornwall. The other 
which receives the Plym, is called Catwater, an harbour capable of containing any num¬ 
ber of veffels, which is appropriated chiefly for trade, to Virginia, the Sugar Iflands, and 
the Streights. In the reign of Edward 111 ., we find this place confiderable; afterwards 
it much decayed, and dwindled into a fmall billing town; about two centuries ago the 
' convenience of the haven gave rife to its increafe, and now we fee it a molt flourilhing 
and able port, protected by a ftrong fort, built by Charles II. confiding of five regular 
bullions, Stc. The docks for building and repairing war Ihips, begun by King William 
Ill. in 1691, are now brought to the highefl perfection, which we fliall defcribe anon 
in the order we faw them. Our firlt bufinefs was to view the ftreets and buildings of 
the old town, which engrofied but little of our time, being vile and ahnoll dangerouflv 
narrow ; it has however two handfotne churches, St. Andrew, and Charles-church, fo 
called from its being dedicated to the memory of Charles I. This being a borough 
town under the government of a mayor, &c. the ftreets about the town hall we 
faw now crowded with people about to choofe a new one, as is ufual at this feafon of 
the year. 

We went next to vifit Mount Edgecumbe, the delightful feat of the noble lord of the 
fame name, fituate on the oppofite fide of the Ham-ouze. The way from hence is 
through Stonehoufe, a populous place, to the dock; here we were attacked by a vio¬ 
lent ftorm, which threatened awhile to prevent our promifed pleafure; this ceafing, we 
foon arrived at Dock, which furprized us with a very large difplay of fpacious ftreets, 
interfering each other at right angles, very different from the place we had juft left; as 
the inhabitants here are chiefly mechanicks, &c. belonging to the docks, the houfes are 
flightly built, either of plaifter, or flate ftone, abundantly got hereabouts, and will not 
bear a minute infpeClion, but have a good effect at a diftance. Leaving our carriage we 
walked to the paflage, and croffed without any difficulty about three quarters of a mile 
to the other fide of the water, which thus divides the two counties. A ring at the bell 
juft beyond procures a neceflary attendant, who fhews and explains the whole of this 
terreflrial paradife. A gradual afeent up the lawn leads to the houfe, an ancient Gothic 
ilrudlure with three fronts; the eafl looking full upon the Sound. 

The internal improvements, that were now making, prohibited our infpe&ion ; take 
therefore Carew’s account (publifhed 1605,) which is lively and accurate ; “Upon this 
fouth fhore, fomewhat within the ifland, ftandeth Mount Edgecumb, a houfe builded 
and named by fir Richard Edgecumb, father to the now poffefTor : and if comparifons 
were as lawful in the making, as they prove odious in the matching, I would prefume to 
ranke it for health, pleafure, and commodities, with any fubjects houfe of his degree 
in England. It is feated againft the north, on the declining of a hill, in the midft of 
a deer park, neere a narrow entrance, through which the fait water breaketh up into 
the country, to fhape the-greateft part of the haven. The houfe is builded fquare, with 
a round turret at each end, garretted at the top, and the hall rifing in the midft above 
the reft, which yieldeth a (lately found, as you enter the fame. In fummer, the open 
cafements admit a refrefhing coolnefs: in winter, the two clofed doores exclude all 
often five coldnefse: the parlour and dining chamber give you a large and diverfified 
profpeft of land and fea ; to wliichnmder-ly St. N icholas Ifland, Plvmmouth fort, and 
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the townes of Plymmouth, Stonehoufe, Milbrook, and Saltafh. It is fiipplied with a 
never-fayling fpring ctf water, and the dwelling ftored with wood, timber, fruit, deere, 
and cOnieS. The ground abundantly anfwereth a houfe-keeper s neceffities, for pallure 
arable and meadow, and is repleniffied with a kind of ftone, lerving both for building, 
Jynte, and marble. On the lea cliffs groweth great plenty of the beft ore wood, to 
latisfie the owner’s want and accommodate his neighbours. A little below the houfe, 
in the fummer evenings, lavne boats come- and draw with their nets for fi/li, whither 
the gentry of the houfe walking dovnc, take the pleafure of the fight, and fometimes at 
all adventures buy the profit of the draughts. Both lides of the forementioned narrow 
entrance, together with the paffage betw'eene (much haunted as the high way to Ply¬ 
mouth,) the Whole town of Stonehoufe, and a great circuite of the land adjoining ap¬ 
pertain to Mr. Edgecumbe’s inheritance : thefe iides are fenced with block-houfes, and 
that next to Mount Edgecuinb was wont to be planted with ordinance, which at com¬ 
ing and parting, with their bafe voices greeted fuch guefts as vifited the houfe, neither 
hath the opportunity of the harbour wanted occafions to bring them, or the owners a 
franke mind to invite them. For proofe whereof, the earft remembered fir Richard, 
(a gentleman, in whom mildnefs and rtoutnefs, diffidence and wifdom, deliberatenefs of 
undertaking, and fufficiency'of effecting, made a more commendable than blazing mix¬ 
ture of virtue,) during Oueen Mary’s reign, entertained at one time, for fome good 
fpace, the admirals of the Engliffi, Spanifh, and Netherland fleets, with many noble-men 
befides*.” 

We now proceeded along what was the green terrace, but has been lately gravelled, 
and had a fine view of the harbour, the old town of Salthoufe, on the oppofite hill, Mr. 
Harrifon’s feat, Stonehoufe, Dock, and Plymouth, &c. in the found, Nicholas Ifland, 
fatal fometimes to unwary Blips. Laff December twelve months, three, heavy laden 
with iron, fplit upon the rocks and were loft. The bold termination on the eaftern 
fliore, is called Withey Hedge. From hence we continue through bowers of various 
foliage, oaks, chefnuts, limes, plantains, variegated fycamores green and white, &c. to 
an alcove oppofite the gate into the deer park, which affords a fimilar fweet view. The 
firft object after entering the park, is a mofs houfe; from this we next come to an 
open bench looking full upon the merchants’ harbour of Catwater. Lord Borringdon’s 
pleafant place at Saltram has a charming effect here, bofomed in its own woods and 
backed by Devon hills. 'South eaft in the found, at a fmall diftance from the ihore, 
rifes a high cragg called Mews-ftone ; to this little ifland about fourteen years ago a 
man was tranfported for feven years, where he quietly remained his due time without 
fetting foot on other land. Leaving this habitation to his daughter he went to Loo 
Ifland, about 30 miles further in Cornwall. She ftill remains here, a widow with three 
children, herhufband being lately drowned. We now were hid awhile in fweet foliage 
till we came upon the large terrace beyond the park. Here the watry expanfe burlt full 
upon the view 1 , and from the vaft arch we pafs under, with a glals I could plainly fee 
Eddyftone light-houfe, four leagues from hence, and three from any land. The inge¬ 
nious Mr. Winftanley firft undertook this arduous piece of architecture, and by repeated 
vifits made it (land the attack of many a bitter llorm, but at laff too confident of the 
{liability of human affairs he had his wilh of being in it, “ when a ftorm fhould happen,” 
that fatal hurricane, Nov. 27, 1703, which baffling all attempts of didant aid, plunged 
the whole fabric, and its unfortunate founder and all that were with him into the wa¬ 
tery grave. A few days after, the Winchelfea, a homeward bound merchant-lhip 
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from Virginia, ignorant of what had happened, run foul of the rock, and Suffered the fame 
fate. Another was afterwards erefted by the corporation of Trinity-houfe, in purfuance 
of an act of parliament puffed in 5th of Queen Anne, which was deftroyed by fire in 
Dec. 3755 ; the two men who had the care of it were faved by means of a boat fent by 
admiral Welt from Plymouth ; the prefent ufeful work was rebuilt under the direction 
of Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. S. and allowed to be the completed in Europe. 

The intervening mixture of funlhine and Ihort llorms was very favourable for this de¬ 
licious excurfion. From hence we defcend through Terpentine bowers of bays, myr¬ 
tles, arbutufes, laurel!inufes, ike. to lady Darner’s garden, (fo called,) at the end of 
which is a large Hone alcove with a complimentary infeription. Afcending again by fi- 
milar zig-zags to the terrace, the opening here-presents a fine view of Corfon Bay 
and the two little ports, Kingiton and Corfon, the haunts of imugglers; the former - 
Hands in Devon, the latter in Cornwall, only feparated by a final! creek. Elere was the 
feene of much confufion in the late war, when the French fleet-was daily feen to float 
about this bay, meditating definition to the docks at Plymouth. 

The following extra ton thefubjpt from a let'er in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
Auguit 1779, reflects great credit on the noble Iqrd for his conduit, and public fpirit 
on the occafion. “ Every body is forry for the devafiation produced in the beautiful 
woods of Mount Edgecumbe. It is an entire falfehood that his Lordihip objeits to their 
being cut down, for on a proper reprefentation of the circumfiances by lord Shuldham 
and others here, that it was very poffible that thefe groves might be made ufe of as a 
place of concealment for the enemy, in attack upon the dock-yards, all that his T.ord- 
Ihip faid on the occafion was this, “ If it be absolutely neceffary for the prefervation 
of the dock-yards that Mount Edgecumbe be defiroyed, you have my ready confent, even 
to the lalt Ihrub. Nothing with me can have any weight again!! a circumltanee of that 
moment. No private intereft can have the fmalleft influence when fet in balance with 
an objeit of the magnitude you mention ; but I would beg leave to remark, gentlemen, 
that without your fears are very well founded, I am entirely averfe to the defiruclion 
of thefe groves. If you are convinced, on Serious deliberation, that danger may arife 
from them, down with them ; if you are not quite lb certain, for heaven’s fake let them 
Hand.” The Generals perfevered in their opinions, and they were immediately cut 
down with the entire concurrence of the owner. If this was. really the cafe, how ra¬ 
pidly muf! have been their growth, fo foon to appear in the prefent flourifliing condition. 
Our guide gave us a genuine piece of intelligence, which he had lately received from 
two officers, who were in the French fervice at the time, and file wed him the two places 
thought of for landing their men, one on this* fide Kingiton, the other on the hill be¬ 
yond ; but their defigns were inefficient, and happily prevented. Winding beautifully 
round we came next to a Gothic alcove, built from the materials of an old chapel, the 
infide of which gives a picturefque view of nothing but the fea, the fore-ground an hol¬ 
low verdant Hope to the margin of the water. In our walk from hence we faw very 
fine cork-trees, live-oaks, &c. the variety of heath and other bloffoms hanging around 
gave all the luxuriant tints of a real garden. 

We now entered the deer park again, and croffed where our defenfive regiments were 
encamped. On the fummit of the hill Hands a lofty parilh church, Celonging to Corfon, 
Kingfion, and Milbrook ; from the tower are placed various fignals, and the circular 
profpedl is here immenfe. Descending now the common walk to the houfe, we came to 
the white alcove on the dry walks, (fo called) which fronts full north, and gives a beau- 
tirul perfpe&ive up the harbour, St. John’s Lake, St. German’s and Milbrook, with an 
intermixture of Devon and Cornwall. Palling unvards the front grounds again, we faw 
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many very noble trees, oaks of near twenty different forts, fine flouriflung chefuuts, 
and cedars of Lebanus. In a part called the wildernefs, is placed aflat done two feet 
fquare, with fo much nicety as to catch a glimpfe of leven different towers; viz. Anton, 
Dock-yard, the new chapel at Dock, Stoke, Plymouth, old and new churches, and 
Plymftock. Near the water ftands a neat Doric alcove, with the following infcription 
from Thomfon. 

-On either hand* 

Like a long wintry forcft, groves of rnaftfi 
Shot up their fpires; the bellying flieet between 
PofTefs’d the breezy void ; the footy hulk 
Steer'd fluggifh on ; the fplendid bark along 
Row’d regular, to harmony ; around 
The boat, light fkimming ftcetch’d its oarv wings. 

While deep the various voice of fervent toil, 

From bank to bank, encreas’d ; whence ribb'd with oak 
To hear the Britifh thunder black and bold 
The roaring veffcls rufh’d into the main. 

A little beyond is a battery of 22 guns, for the purpofc of falutes, &c. Laftly we faw 
the orangery, an excellent building, 100 feet by 30, where the fruit ripens in almod 
equal perfedion with that abroad. 

We now took leave of thefe enchanting fcenes, and made a comfortable repaft at the 
paffage houfe, called Cremil, which pays the rent of 400I. per ann. to lord Edgccumbe, 
befides the expence of feven men, boats, &c. We afterwards returned acrofs, to in- 
fped the nature and extent of the docks, which are inexpreflibly furprizing and mag¬ 
nificent. To obtain a fight of them is difficult, requiring a form of your names and 
abodes, with the addition of fome refident perfon of Plymouth, to be fent to the go¬ 
vernor or conimiffioner. Such caution is necedarily ufed, that any remarks with pen or 
pencil are forbid ; therefore a full and accurate defcription muff; not here be expected. 
Befides the feveral dry and wet docks heretofore edablilhed, they are ftill adding to the 
numbers. One in particular, of the firft-rate dimenfions, cut out of the folid rock, 
and beautifully lined, and faced with Portland ftone, may challenge the univerfe to 
fliew its equal. A mod extenfive wet dock for malls is now finilhing ; the immenfe 
range of building for (tores*and warehoufes forlails, rigging, &c. and dwellings for the 
conimiffioner, clerks, and all other necefiary officers, are well worth the notice of flran- 
gers. Within themfelves too are the immenfe forges for making anchors, and all other 
iron work, belonging to fliips of the largell fize. The whole contains a fpace of 70 
acres. Amongft the numerous men of war which now lay in harbour, were the Royal 

Cerberus, of 100 guns, and feveral others newly launched; alfo was refitting the-, 

taken from the Spaniards in the lalt war, and when finilhed to be honoured with the 
name of Gibraltar. We now retired to our inn at Plymouth. This place had the 
honour of giving birth to that great explorer of the feas, fir Francis Drake. 

Having vifited the mod ftriking features of this place, our next object was to extend 
about 40 miles into Cornwall, where w f e might obtain a fufficient knowledge of its va¬ 
luable mines. This county like Spain, a peninfula, furrounded on all fides by the fea 
except the call, ffretches wedward the furtheft of all Britain, and is inhabited by the 
remains of thofe, whom the calamities of cruel war, and tyrannical oppreffions forced 
into thefe weftern parts of the ifland, Wales and Cornwall, which are naturally forti¬ 
fied with hills and affiuaries. In the Britilh language it is called Kernnaw, becaufe it 
diminilhes like a horn and runs out into fo many fimilar promontories. The Saxon 
conqueror, who called foreigners and every thing ftrange, Wealfh, named the inliabi- 
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tants of this place Cornwealffi, whence in Latin Cornwallia, and at prefent Cornwall. 
This county though very extenfive, is not either by the fubfiding of the land, or the 
encroachment of the fea, of its original magnitude. For by tradition we learn, that 
there was formerly a tract of land called the Lionefs, extending towards the Scilly 
Iflands, now either funk into or fwallowed up by the fea*. 

Some have compared the fliape of this county to the whole idand of Britain, the 
eaft and broadelt fide being called the bafe, and the land’s end, the northern extremity 
of our ifland; which if viewed in this light, the coaft in proportion to its fize, is as 
much, if not more indented. It is from hence, as we may eafily conceive, that it enjoys 
moft of the advantages, and is fubjott likewife to fome of the inconveniences, of an in- 
fular fituation, and is of great confequence in regard to the variety and value of its pro- 
duftsf. This infular fituation contributes greatly to the falubrity of the climate, and the 
health and robuftnefs of its inhabitants, for though fubjeft to severer florins than thofe 
further from the fea, yet they feldora continue long, and being fucceeded by calms, the 
air is conflantly in motion which fufficiently difpels the pernicious particles arifing from 
the mines, &c. and leaves in their room thofe vivifying qualities wafted by the genial 
breezes of the ocean. The fummer and winter feafons here differ much from thofe in 
other parts of England ; the heat of the former not being fo intenfe, nor the cold of the lat¬ 
ter fopiercing ;this we have fufficiently {hewn in our account of the flourifhing natural date 
of myrtles, and various other delicate plants, that fo beautifully grace the borders of 
Mount Edgecumbe. The middle part of the county is for the moft part mountainous 
and rough, which is apt to give travellers a worfe opinion of the whole than it really de- 
ferves, forthe rallies are fertile enough of themfelves,and they incredibly enrich them with 
a fat fea fand, and other fea manure, called ore-weed. This has been the cuftom in thefe 
parts ever fince the time of Henry III. at lead, though, in the early ages of the world 
common fait was fo far from being held in any eftimation as a manure, that it was 
looked upon as a fymbol of extreme fterility, and we find Dr. Watfonj has quoted feve- 
ral paffages from fcripturc which affirm it. Virgil and Pliny reprobate the lame as 
barren and unfit for the plough or vegetation. Notwithftanding thefe and other tefti- 
inonies of the ancients, this fand in which fea fait is fo copioufly mixed, when frelh, is 
ufed with great fuccefs; but if long expoled to the air, it proves lefs ufeful and enrich¬ 
ing, which is by fome attributed, according to Camden, to its having been deprived of 
a good part of its fait, by the dews and rains. This fhelly fand is produced by the 
fluctuation of the fea, and confifts of the broken fhells of mufcles, cockles, oyfters, 
fcollops, and other fifli; varying fomewhat in colour and in grain, according to the fub- 
ftances from which it is formed, and the degree of agitation it has been expofed to j 
and it is found to fertilize almoft all kinds of foils§. 

Lefkard from hence is the beft and and eafieft road to St. Auftle and Truro, where 
the mines principally centre; but in order to enjoy as much of the fea and noble prol- 
pefts as poffible, we eroded the paffage again at Dock, and leaving. Mount Edgecumbe 
on our left, paffed on the fands under the cliff to Milbrook, where we faw the king’s brew¬ 
ery, and afeended the hills through deep rough roads to Craftshole/a fmall dirty village; 
here coming upon the vaft expanfe of fea the views and breezes were delightful, and with 
a glafs we plainly faw-Edyftone light-houfe with the waves dafhing again ft the rock be¬ 
neath. The farmers were bufy manuring with this fand peculiar to thefe parts, which. 

* Camden, vol i. page 12. Borlafe’s two dilcourfes in Philof. Tranf, vol, xlvliipage 55 and 57. 

f Campbell’s Survey of Britain, vol. i. p. 342, 343. 

j In his-third Eflay, vol. fecond. 

$ riiilofophical Tranfactions, No. 113. 
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they draw moftly on heavy carts with fix bullocks, coaxing them along by anunpleafant 
monotony of language; a ciiftom that feems to be more efficacious than the violent 
perfuafion of blows and whips. 

Our object was now to obtain on any terms a paffage to Loo, without lofing fight of 
this noble fea. Saddle horfes would render the difficulty of this route a pleafure, but 
with any carriage it is deemed impracticable. Batten Cliffs, or Cleevcs according to the 
weften/dialed, are the great terror; which however with the utmoff care and caution 
we attempted. From the fummit of thefe cliffs the view is glorioufly fine, and we 
might have enjoyed it and returned only a few miles round. But as ftrange adven¬ 
tures and deviations from the common paths of men, are the very fpirit and delight of 
travelling, our ambition was to proceed. Though there was no dread of any injury to 
o tr perfons while on foot, yet the horfe and carriage \yere in real danger. The defcent 
is near a mile, by a narrow zig-zag juft fufficient to admit the wheels; and the lead 
mi (bap at any of thefe turns muft inevitably have plunged both into the abyfs below. 
We happily accompli (lied our defign with fafety, and a few huts we foon after paffed, 
poured forth their little tribes to gaze at us with aftoniffiment. Our vehicle was to them 
a rary-ffiow of the firft kind, as thofe of the fea, which they had always before their 
eyes, would be to the moft remote inlander. 

The alternate bays and promontories now afforded us much enjoyment after our 
fatigue, and the next mile to the bay of White-fand, was quite a luxury. 1 he road 
from hence was fo narrow, befides other difficulties to encounter, that we deviated a 
little to the right, which foon brought us to Eaft Loo, a finall ill-built town on the ri¬ 
ver Loo, feparated only by this water from another (till fmaller, called after the fame 
manner, Weft Loo. They are both corporate boroughs, fending two members to 
parliament under the influence of Mr. Buffer, uncle or brother to the Judge, but for¬ 
merly belonging to the Courtney family. The feene here is truly pi&urefque, the 
river winding betwixt two immenfe woody hills, not unlike fome parts of the Wye. 
This river riles near St. Clare, and running about twelve miles faffs into the fea. Op- 
pofite the mouth of this river Hands the finall iffand of the fame name, belonging to 
fir Henry Trelawney, whofe feat is not far from hence; this at a trifling acknowledg¬ 
ment is inhabited by the old man, mentioned at Mew’s-rock, Plymouth, whofe name is 
Finn, and here by his own induftrious cultivation of wheat and other grain, he reaps a 
comfortable fubfi(fence. At the proper feafon of the year, various fea-fowl refort 
to thefe rocks for the purpofe of incubation, at which time, fays Carew, “ you (hall 
fee your head ffiadowed with a cloud of old ones, through their diverfified cries, wit- 
nefling their diffike of your difturbanceof their young.” After dinner we eroded the 
bridge of 13 arches; and paffed through Weft Loo in our way to Lolhvithiel. The 
road was very bad and intricate, and the evening became dark and rainy, which foon 
brought us to another train of adventures, for we were completely loft and confined to a 
creeping pace, and in fear every moment of being overturned; at length we blundered 
into the village of Lanteith, where we hoped to procure accommodations for the night, 
but were difappointed; our only comfort and l'ecurity was now to hire a guide and 
lantern to condu£): us the remainder of the way, fix miles to Loftwithiel, which we 
did without fear of ridicule or moleftation in thefe folitary parts. 

Gentle reader, if any of thofe midnight feenes in the adventures of that renowned 
knight of chivalry, Don Quixotte de la Mancha, are frefli upon your memory, you will 
eafily find a parallel to the prefent. And though perhaps no fuch vehicle as a gig or one 
horle chaife was in ufe then, at lead we do not find the knight and' his fquire indulge 
in . them, fome allowance muft be made for the difference of times and purpofes : and 
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HricMv fpeaking even this was not incongruous, for the chariots of war were much cfteem- 
ed amongft the ancients. Thus feated our perfons were defended from the rude incle¬ 
mencies of the weather, by thole modern fix - caped coats or mail, ioxrned fox utility, 
and fan&ioned by fafhion. On one fide was brandifhed the ipeai-like ftiining ot a 
whip, on the other hung the broad quivering fui-face of a paraplue. And though we 
will not degrade our own horfe with the title of Rofinante, yet our guide occupied the 
bare ribs or as true a one as that of the great knight hhnfelf. 1 hus. mounted with the 
glimmering lanthorn dangling in his hand, he led us on through difmal unfliapen hol¬ 
lows and paths, a foot-pace, till at length we found ourfelves upon a large common. 
The wind blew hard, the vain beat, and to our great mortification foon extinguiflied the 
one poor dubious light. Happily the diftance to our intended inn was not very far; 
fo we fcrambled flowly on and arrived fafe, though fatigued, having been five hours 
coming the 11 miles from Loo. Themoft perilous adventure that ever befel that fan¬ 
ciful knight errant, for the fake of his enchanting Dulcinea, was not more extraordi¬ 
nary than this day’s excurlion, for the fake of our beloved profpe£L 

As we entered the welcome Loftwithiel and our hotel (fo the inns in this country 
are moftly called, the voice of mirth and gladnefs loudly meet our ear ; we were no 
ftrangers to the occafion, having lately feen the fame at Plymouth, viz. a choice of 
mayor for this corporate town, fucceeded by a grand dinner and night or general fef- 
tivity. The members are eledfed by the votes of capital burgeffes, and the intereff refts 
at prefent with lord Edgcumbe, who was now here. Richard Lari of Cornwall, and 
brother of Henry III. who was elected king of the Romans 1254, firft incorporated this 
town, and it has fent reprefentatives ever fince 23d of Edward I. 

In the morning, October 1, we proceeded eight miles to St. Auftle, eager to fatisfy 
our curiofity with mineral obfervations. The. road was fmooth but hilly, the. country 
at firft; heathy and bad. About four miles from hence, the fuinmit of a vafl hill affords 
a noble view of Bar bay, encompaffed with mountainous cliffs, &c. while on our right 
hangs as pi&urefque a l'cene of wood, rock, and valley, as the molt inland part can pro¬ 
duce ; which is feldom feen fo near the fea. Defcending to St. Blazey, we had afmall 
fpecimen of a wafh tin mine, &c. which - was now finifhed and filling up. A little further 
on our right, we palled a fine old place belonging to Mi { . Carlion, called Tregreen, 
fituate on a pleai'ant airy eminence, richly planted, and commanding much profpecl to¬ 
wards the fea. Again we were furrounded with a bleak heath, thinly befpotted with 
huts and common mines. From hence we arrived at St. Auftle, a pleafant little town 
on the weft-fide of a hill, and about two miles from the fouth lhore. Its ftreets and 
buildings are fuperior to what we had lately feen, and moftly of the moor-ft one of the 
country, mixed with fpar and ore, which works foft and eafy, but hardens by an ex- 
pofure to the air and weather. This happy fpot is bleffed by a peculiar favour, with 
all die comforts and riches of life, without feeling the inconveniences and troublefome 
broils of a borough. And from -being the capital of thofe ineftimable mines fo peculiar to 
this country, may juftly be called the Peru of Great Britain. As this is a fubjedt too im¬ 
portant and intereiiing to pafs over haftily; and as fufticient knowledge may be obtained 
in a few days by a minute attention and good inftructions, I fhall therefore prefume to 
dwell more particularly here, and offer the full refult of our enquiries. About two miles 
fouth-weft of this place, begins this ftore of wealth, in the bowels of the earth, confift- 
ii.g of three principal works, the larger, and which we now vifited, is named Polgonth 
and belongs to the earl of Armidel. Without the fatigue and inconvenience of del'cend- 
ing 1 <4fathoms, we faw every procefs on the furface ; whems and engines perform 
their operations here on the large fcale, which this arduous talk requires. By water 
vol. u. n n and 
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and fire engines they conftaritly keep thefe fubterraneous works dry, without which the 
whole in a°few hours would be drowned out. Before the great improvement of Mr. 
Bolton’s fire engine of Birmingham, for which he has a patent, it was thought impoflible 
to keep this deepeft work properly dry in winter; but that is not the cafe, for 
one of thefe wonderful machines evacuates a hogfhead a minute, and acts with the 
force of 1 ilb. i-4th upon every fquare inch of its cylinder, whofe diameter is 63. In 
undermining and proping up their pits great art and ingenuity are exercifed, and every 
fix hours there is a relief of men. We faw the ore brought up in various fize and mix- 
ture; which they pound, wafh, and feparate the mundic by fire, in large ovens; which 
inflexible fluff evaporates in poifonous fmoke. Befides the enormous depth above men¬ 
tioned, thefe works are 1300 fathom in length. The nature of expences and profits 
of labour, &c. fliall be noticed when we come to fpeak of the fmelting bufinefs at St. 
Auflle. Here wc will introduce by way of tragical interlude, a moll diiinal cataflrophe, 
which befel a poor unfortunate man about a fortnight fince, who had wandered here 
in company with his filler and friend to fatisfy that craving appetite of the human 
breaft, curiofity; our guide prefaced his defeription of one of thefe water engines, 
with (hewing us where he ignorantly, or inattentively (looped over the rails of the pit, 
when the ponderous beam, defeending in its courfe, fevered with horrid crufh his head 
from his body. A mode of felf-beheading too (hocking for human nature to conceive. 
In fuch a fituation no poflible afliflance could be given. Think then how wretched 
mud have been the feelings of his helplefs friends, who faw the fatal flroke. Let ima¬ 
gination paint the reft, while we drop our curtain o’er the difmal feene, and return to a 
more agreeable fubjedl at St. Auftle. Ordering dinner at the White-hart, a good inn, 
we walked a fliort diftance to infpeft the fmelting houfes belonging to Meflrs. Fox and Co. 
which are exceflively curious, particularly the blowing houfe for making what is called 
grain tin, which can only be obtained from the pureft fort, confiding of finall black* 
Hones or cryftals, called fhoad, moflly colle&ed amongft the furface, or fands, by ftream 
works ; and what feems extraordinary, this finer metal cannot be produced from the 
other fort called' Lode-works, dug deeper in the earth. This valuable procefs is about 
150 years old, and what renders it mod worthy the notice of a traveller is its confine¬ 
ment to this place there being only two other of thefe blowing houfes for grain tin, and 
thofe within a mile of this, in the known world. The grain tin is produced from the 
ftrongeft heat of charcoal, whereas the other is fmelted, and feparated from its allay by 
common fea coal. The flux is greatly improved by an addition of iron or its ore 
thrown occafionally in, and is then laded into troughs of done of an oblong form, con¬ 
taining about 3001b. of metal, called (labs or blocks. A block of common tin is worth 
about 12I. the other 14I. A (leak or piece of meat cooked on one of thefe latter, 
while hot, is efteemed the greateft of all plain epicurifm, a ftrong proof of the purity 
of this metal. The profits of thefe mines are thus divided. The proprietor has a x 5th of 
the nett produce, and the bounderer the fame, the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, has his (hare by a well regulated tax, 4s. per tool, amounting to upwards of 
1 o,oool. per annum., fo open and fair that it is impoflible he (liould be defrauded. The 
whole produce of the county is about 10,000 blocks per annum : or to the amount of 
near 150,000k Borlafe fays 200,000k which is four times as much as in the laft century. 
Each miner undertakes what (hare of work he pleafes, which is the mereft lottery in 
the world, more fo than the hop trade; fometimes they can earn 20k per month, 

* Though generally black, they are not always fo, but fometimes white, a&colourcd, or red, refem- 
feling glafs, and very rich ia metal. 
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per week, per day, at others not twenty farthings. One lucky adventure will foon. 
gain an independent fortune; another unfuccefsful, though flattering attempt, may 
flnk it to the lowed ebb, nay even to the bitterefl: diftrefs. Thus we find the gene¬ 
rality of thefe inhabitants wafted from time to time on the variable waves of prof- 
perity and adverfity. It is even computed that every lb. or block of tin, before it 
comes to fale, has been the means of an average expenditure of double the fum it 
Jells for. Mr. Henry Gafech is the chief manager of thefe works, under the deno¬ 
mination of fample-tryer, which is as much reduced to a fyftem as any farmer’s bu- 
finefs in the corn market. The miners bring in their famples reduced almofi: to a 
powder; if therefore fuch a quantity will produce fuch a proportion of pure metal *, 
he offers his price for the whole ; perhaps they refufe and fay it will produce more; he 
then has recourfe to experiment in his private fufible; thus he finds out whether it 
is worth more or lefs, and the bargain is made. Through this perfon’s hands all the 
payments weekly pafs, at the rate of 1100I. per week for the tin, and about 300 more 
for all out-goings. 

’Twas thus mankind were furnifhed with a method to prevent the fatal accidents 
•attending the ufe of copper veflels. “ And in the year 1755, the fociety for the en¬ 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, thought it an objedt deferring 
their attention, to offer a premium for the tinning copper and brafs veflels with pure 
tin, without lead or any other alloy. There were l'everal candidates for the pre¬ 
mium ; and fince that time, the tinning with pure tin has become very general in 
England.!” Many experiments have been fince made both at home and abroad, 
to prove the purity and fafety of this metal. M. Bofc d’Antic in ;his works, which 
were publifhed at Paris 1780, fets afide the authority of Marggraf, Cramer, and 
Hellot, relative to the exiftence of arfenic in tin; and is not only of opinion, that 
Comifh tin does not conceal any arfenic in its fubftance, but that its ufe as kitchen 
furniture is not dangerous. The conflant and common ufe of tin utenfils for many 
years, before the introduction of china or other earthen ware, without any ill ef¬ 
fects, render all other proof of the innocenee of pure,.tin fuperfluous. Hence it may 
be proper to add a few obfervations concerning the purity of tin. This ore, like 
thofe of lead and other metals, frequently contains both tin, iron, and copper. So 
that without any fraudulent proceeding in the fmelters, common tin may be thus 
adulterated by the fame heat, fmelting the ores mixed with it. But this natural va¬ 
riety in the purity of tin, though fufficiently difcernable, is far lefs than that which 
is fraudulently introduced. The difference of the value of this metal and lead, is 
fuflicient temptation to caufe an adulterating mixture with foreigners, when the fear 
of detection is fmall. But here, the purity of tin is afcertained, before it is expofed 
to fale, by what is called its coinage; one of thofe blocks, defcribed in the beginning 
of the fmelting procefs, is coined in the following manner. “ The officers appointed 
by the duke of Cornwall, affay it, by taking off a piece of one of the under corners 
of the block, partly by cutting and partly by breaking; and if well purified, they 
flamp the face of the block with the impreffion of the feal of the dutchey, which 
ftamp is a permiffion for the owner to fell, and at the fame time an aflurance that the 
tin fo marked has been purpofely examined, and found merchantable”!. 

This is the truth of what is called common tin, but with regard to what is vulgarly 
called block-tin, (properly grain tin,) there can be no doubt of its purity, as it is 

* Tin grains or corns of tin, yield 5 parts in 8 of metal; whereas tin ftones or ore yield only from 1 in 
30, to 1 in 60 or 120. 

f Watfon’s Chemillry, vol. iv. p. 152. 

J Boilafe’s Nat. Hilt, of Corn. p. 1S3. 
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originally unmixed with any other ore, and thoroughly cleanfed from its weeds before 
it enters the fire. And as I have {hewn before, is quite a diftinfl fubftance from the 
other fort, called lode works, dug deep out of the earth, and only to be obtained 
from the pure pebbles and grains, collected amongfi: the furface or fands, by ftream 
works, which being thrown into the ftrong heat of charcoal, the violence of the large 
bellows here ufed, blows out the pure liquid into a trough beneath the furnace, and 
difiipates all impurities in a white fmoak up the chimney. Thofe who are defirous of 
becoming more fully acquainted with this fubjeft, will find a fable of the fpecific gra¬ 
vities of this pure and unadulterated tin, compared with other experiments, &c. in 
Dr. Watfon’s fourth efiay, vol. iv. 

The tinners in Cornwall have great advantage (in comparifon of others) both as to 
the number of mines, the great quantity of metal in their ore, and the facility with 
which it is wrought, and which ought to be the greateft of all, the fuperiority of their 
metal authenticated by the coinage mark. But this avails too little ; iince, as Dr. 
Newman obferves, there is not a tin-founder in Holland who has not Englilh ftamps, 
by the help of which he paffes his compofition for Comilh block-tin. There cannot 
be a more convincing proof than this of the excellency of our Englilh tin, or a better 
ground for hoping we {hall ever continue this valuable commodity. 

The two brothers of the name abovementioned, to whom we were obliged for mod 
of our information, {hewed us a piece of folid rock of this ore, juft found in the 
ground of a third brother, which they faid might prove a fuperior treafure, or per¬ 
haps of no value ; for the mod flattering appearance is often fuddenly thrown off by 
a vein of clay, which they call floken. After dinner we enjoyed much converfation 
with one of thefe intelligent models of civility, who had been long acquainted with 
the copper-mines in the vicinity of Truro, which he communicated to us almoft to 
the fame effect as if we had gone and vifited them ; which our time would not now 
allow. The principal are Huel Bufy, Powldice, and Huel Virgin, confolidated; 
Ale-Cakes and Powldorey, united ones ; the coils of thefe mines are about 470 ol. or 
480CI. per month ; the higheft return poflible, io,oool.—average about 5000I. 

Copper is plentifully found in all the Britilh territories, particularly in Cardigan- 
fliire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbylhire, Devonlhire, Lancalhire, Ifle of Man, 
Northumberland, Shroplhire, Somerl'etfliire, Staffordihire, Yorklhire, Wales, War- 
wicklhire, Weftmoreland, North Britain, Ireland, and America. Yet, though 
known long before, our mines have not been wrought above two hundred years, 
and not to much purpofe till within the prefent century, owing chiefly to thofe errors 
and uncertainties in our laws in regard to our mines, which are now happily removed. 
This metal is fometimes found fo pure, and in fuch large pieces as to make it necef- 
fary to break them in the mine before they can be conveniently raifed ; but in general, 
like other metals, involved in Honey crufts of various colours, fo beautifully blended 
together, as to give it the name of the Peacock’s-tail. This ftoney ore is fo intimately 
m xed with, and adheres fo clofely to, the metal, that it is very difficult to feparate 
them, which is one principal caufe of the dearnefs of copper. The mines are wrought 
to a great depth, often through a very hard rock, and confequently with much la¬ 
bour and at a vail expence. The veins or loads are much wider, thicker, and richer 
than thofe of either tin or iron. So that on the firft opening a mine in Huel Virgin, 
in the parifh of Gwenap, in July and Auguft, 1757, it yielded as much copper in 
a fortnight, as fold for 5700I. and in the next three weeks and two days, as much 
more as fold for 96001*. But this was a very extraordinary cafe, and what is not 

* Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory, p. 206, 
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often to be expedited. The very rich and recent difcovery in the ifle of Anglefea, be¬ 
longing to the earl of Uxbridge, &c. has much deprefl'ed the flourilhing condition 
of thefe mines. The feparating the metal from the ore, and the other fubfequent 
proceffes, are fimilar to thofe we have before defcribed of tin, &c. After being 
once melted, with a proper flux ufed to difpol'e the metal, to feparate from the earthy. 
Honey, fulphureous, and arfenical particles, with which it is intermixed, it is ftyled 
red copper; which ftill containing heterogeneous fubftances, is melted over again 
once or twice, and then called black copper. In this Hate it continues ftill mixed with 
metallic particles, chiefly lead and iron, from which it muft alfo be purified; if it 
is fufpected to hold filver, it is returned to the furnace, where a portion of lead is 
added, and then expofed only to fuch a degree of heat as is fufficient to melt the lead, 
which attracts and carries away the filver, leaving the block of copper honey-comb¬ 
ed. This is afterwards melted, and becomes at laft what is called role copper, per- 
fe&ly fine and pure. The ufes of this metal, like thofe of iron. See. &c. are too 
numerous and common to dwell on here j but it may be obferved from copper is 
made brafs, as defcribed at Mendip hills, of an equal and extenfive utility, from 
our heavy artillery down to the minuteft wire for pins. The manufacture of which 
is curious, and gives bread to multitudes, lince from the wire to the pin, 25 hands 
are employed. 

Amongft thefe copper mines there iflues a great quantity of water, ftrongly impreg¬ 
nated with the vitriol of copper. A piece of iron thrown into this water is in a fhort 
time fo incrufted with a coat of copper as to appear totally changed ; by this means, 
of foft iron bars put into the coppery water, fuch quantities are obtained in fome 
places, as render the ftreams of as much confequence as the mines. And we learn 
from the Philofophical Tranfadions *, that one ton of iron produces near two of 
copper mud; and each ton of mud, 1600 weight of copper, which fells for iol. 
a ton more than the copper which is fluxed from the ore. This method of obtain¬ 
ing copper was firft difeovered in thefe mines by one Saunders, as we were told, and 
has been fince pradifed with great fuccefs. Borlafe in his natural hiftory of this 
county, fays this art was difeovered by Mr. Rouby of Plymouth, and in confequence 
of this a vitriol manufadwe fet up at Redruth, and recommends the method of pro¬ 
curing copper from iron put into thefe waters, where he fays it produced to Corn¬ 
wall i6c,oc>ol. annually for ten years paft. In Hutchins’s Iiiltory of Dorfetfliire f, 
we find a fimilar attempt was made in 1571, near Pool in that county. The cele¬ 
brated copper mines at Arkiow in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, are ftrongly 
impregnated with this quality, which by one of the workmen having accidentally 
left an iron Ihovel in this water, proved an advantageous difcovery to the proprietors. 
And though this practice is but of late date with us, yet we find it long fuccefsful in 
Germany. In the year 1673, Dr. Brown in his travels, (p. 69,) tells us that he vi- 
fited a famous copper mine at Herrn-Grundt, about, feven miles from Newfcl, where 
he faw two fprings, called the old and new ziment, which turned iron into copper. 
Agricola fpeaks alfo of waters in the neighbourhood of Newfol in Hungary, which 
had the property of tranfmuting the iron which was put into them into copper J. To 
account for this minutely and fatisfadorily, requires all the knowledge and pradice 
of a learned chemift, but it may not be improper to colled a fliort explanation of 
tliis procefs. Blue vitriol confifts of copper united with the acid of vitriol j if to a 

* For 1750, 51, and 52, p. 502. 

f Vol. ii. p. 110. 

j Agric. Fof. L. ix. p. 347. 
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folution of blue vitriol you add a piece of bright iron, it will prefently become cover¬ 
ed with a coppery coat, the copper will be precipitated, and the iron diflolved in 
its ilead. The proof of this reafoning is eafy : the matter which is precipitated may 
be melted into copper, and the liquid part may, by evaporation and cryftallization, 
be made into green vitriol; that is, into a combination of the vitriolic acid and iron. 
Hence the acid of vitriol has a greater affinity with iron than it has with copper, be- 
caufe it quits that to unite itfelf with iron. In order to be convinced of the truth of 
what is advanced, we need only dip a bright key into a folution of blue vitriol, and 
we ffiall fee the key foon covered with a copper pellicle. We may wonder in this ex¬ 
traordinary change what becomes of the iron, but this is now well underftood. It is 
taken up by the water, and remains fufpcnded in the place ,of the copper : fo that 
this tranfmutation is nothing but a change of place ; and as the copper is precipitated 
by the iron, fo the iron might be precipitated by pot-afli, or any other fubftance 
which has a greater affinity with the acid of vitriol than iron has. This epitome of 
illuftration maybe found more fatisfaXorilv in the 6th Effay, vol. i. of its parent au¬ 
thor Dr. Watfon, who farther obferves; “ The water, after copper has been preci¬ 
pitated by means of iron, is at prefent thrown away; it would, by evaporation, yield 
gree vitriol; and as above i 00 tons of iron mull be employed in obtaining near that 
of copper, it may deferve to be confidered, whether a manufactory of green vitriol 
might not be eftablifhed at all thefe places, where copper is obtained by precipi¬ 
tation”. Another confideration I will venture to add from my own inquiries, con¬ 
cerning the quantity of iron that is found here, without any benefit to themfelves or 
the public. The fcarcity of fuel, charcoal in particular, which is neceffary for the 
manufactory of iron, incapacitates the inhabitants of Cornwall from making this a 
gainful commodity. So that this valuable ore either remains ufelefsin its native earth, 
or when cafually got out, is carelefsly thrown afide. Would it not anfwer to the pro¬ 
prietors of thofe large works at Tintern in Monmouthfhire, to eftablifh a trade for 
this article, by which both might be mutually benefited ? At prefent they have their 
principal ore from near Dalton in Lancashire, and though this is of fuperior quality 
perhaps, yet the difference of diftance is fo great, and the communication with Corn¬ 
wall fo much eafier, that one would imagine fuch a trade mod defirable, though it at 
prefent lies dormant only for want of connexions or inquiry. 

The principal copper, lead, and tin mines in Cornwall and Devonfhire, all direct 
in their courfes from the north eaft to the eaft points, parallel to each other, inclin¬ 
ing or dipping to the north or fouth, according to the fide of the hill where they are 
found. This inclination or dipping is Sometimes 1 foot in 6 , 8, 10, or 12, in form 
of the roof of a houfe: and although thefe veins or courfes Sometimes fly off in all 
directions, only as it were the fports of nature, they fall again at a little diftance into 
their former ftations. The fame we are told, is obferved in other mines in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, &c. except that at EXon-Hill, in Staffordfhire, belonging to 
the duke of Devonfliire. This Angular mine, in its pofition, Situation, and inclina¬ 
tion, is different from any yet difcovered in Europe, Afia, Africa, or America. The 
wonderful mafs of copper ore with which the mountain is impregnated, runs not in 
regular veins, or courfes; but, finks perpendicularly down, widening and fwelling 
out at the bottom, in form like a bell. Meeting with a lively and minute defcription 
of this mine in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1769; a complement from 
thence may not be unentertaining, and ferve in fome meafure to make up for our 
own deficiencies, as the piXure and procefs of one is nearly the fame with another. 
“ This copper mine was difcovered about thirty years ago, by a Cornifli miner, who 
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in parting over the hill, accidentally picked up a bit of ore, annexed to fome fine fpar, 
which that metal ufually adheres to. On viewing the fituation, and confidering the 
great height of the hill, he concluded that vaft quantities of copper-ore might be 
found there; and if that fhould be the cafe, no place could be more convenient for 
working it: and therefore he communicated his fentiments and difcoveries to-fome ad¬ 
venturers at Afhburn, who applied to the then duke of Devonlhire, (grandfather to 
his prefent Grace) for a leafe to fearch for copper on that hill. It appears by the 
moft authentic accounts, that more than 13cool, were expended before any returns 
were made, and feveral original adventurers, defpairing of fuccefs, fold out their 
fhares at a confiderable lofs. But the fecond adventurers were more fortunate *, after 
finking a fhaft of about 400 yards deep, and driving in an adit, immenfe quantities 
of copper ore were found, which continued to increafe, the lower they delcended, 
till the termination of the leafe, by which very confiderable fortunes were acquired. 
The whole has fince been in the duke’s hands, and continued working to great advan¬ 
tage. To take a view of this ftupendous mine, you enter at an adit at the bafe of 
the hill by the river Dove, and proceed about 400 yards almolt in a ciireft line. At 
your entrance, for about 60 yards, ’tis four feet and a half high, walled up on each 
fide with good ftone mafonry; but afterwards it varies in its height, and rifes in fome 
places fix feet. When you arrive at the centre, there is a fpacious lodgment of tim¬ 
ber, for landing the ore from below, which is drawn up by a man at a winch, and 
put into four wheel waggons that hold about a ton and a half. Thefe waggons have 
call brafs wheels, and are run in grooves through the adit, by boys from 12 to 14 
years old, with great facility. Thus far in the mountain, with the aid of lights, ’tis 
eafy enough of accefs} but fuch a horrid gloom, fuch rattling of waggons, noife of 
workmen boring the rocks under your feet; fuch explofions in blading, and fuch a 
dreadful gulph to defcend, prefent a fcene of terror that few people, who are not 
verfed in mining, care to pals through. From the platform the defcent is about 160 
yards, through different lodgments, by deps made of crofs pieces of timber, to the 
place of attion; where a new fcene infinitely more adonifhing than that above, pre¬ 
sents itfelf, a place as horrible to view as imagination can conceive. On the paffage 
down, the condant blading of the rocks, louder than the louded thunder, feems to 
roll and fhake the whole body of the mountain. Suppofe yourfelf now upwards of 
200 fathoms deep, at the bottom of this mondrous cavern of immenfe diameter 
where the glimmering light of candles, and fuffocating fined of fulphur and gunpow¬ 
der, all confpire to increafe furprize and heighten apprehenfion ; then fuppofe around 
you an impenetrable wall of lime done, interfperfed with fmall vein 3 of copper ore,, 
yellow, black, and brown, intermixt with fpar, marcafite, mundic, and other ful- 
phureous compofitions, of all colours; and at the fame time figure to yourfelf the 
footy complexions of the miners, their labour, and mode of living, and you may truly 
fancy yourfelf in another world. Yet thefe inhabitants, being trained up in darknefs 
and flavery, are not perhaps lefs happy, or lefs contented, than thofe who poffefs 
the more flattering enjoyment of liberty. It is fuppofed there are no lefs than 40,000 
miners daily under-ground in the tin-mines in Cornwall; and perhaps as many, if 
* Yet this is but miniature, compared to the copper-mints in and near the Carpathian hills in Hun¬ 
gary, fuppofed to have been now worked at leal! Iico years, which extend under ground, in feveral 
places, 10, 12, and 15 Englilh miles in length, and fome of them ft'om ^co to 400 fathoms deep, em¬ 
ploying generally 4000 miners under ground, befides thofe of all ages and fexts above. Their veins, or 
courfcs, all direft from the north to the eaft points, inclining or dipping generally one foot in ten, fome 
more, fome lefs. Many other inftances might be produced both in iilver, copper, lead, and tin mines, 
to prove the general portions different from this at Etton, and the more inclinable to the northward of 
the tall, fo much more valuable do they turn out in working. 
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not more, in other works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great Britain. 1 hey reckon 
above ^00,000 miners in Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, and other 
parts of Europe. And if we add the many thoufands employed in the various mines 
in South America, Indians, Negroes, and white criminals, who are doomed to eter¬ 
nal darknefs below, over and above thofe employed above-ground, we may modeitly 
admit fome millions of fouls, whofe bread depends on this laborious employment, 
and where many thoufands live and die, without ever feeing the light of the iun. 
Hence the wifdom of providence is confpicuous, which, as Pope lays, has placed 
« happinefs no where to be had, or every where.” So much for the internal parts; 
and as to the method of drefling, deanfing, and fitting the ore lor fale, they are 
much the fame as what we faw and defcribed at the tin mines, therefore we may omit 
the minutiae relative to thofe preparations, and only add what follows, (viz.) “ when 
all is ready, notice is given to the fmelting houfes, whole proprietors, or manageis 
attend, and each bids what price he thinks proper, (generally from 7I. to 161. per 
ton) and the liigheft bidder, being the buyer, fetches it at his own expence, lhat 
nothing may be loft, the refufe ore, which is not fit for fale, is finelted on the pre- 
mifes by his Grace, and there run into a regulus, in large pigs or bars, and is then 
fold from 70I. to 90I. per ton. The miners work at two pence per hour, fix hours 
at a time; women by talk, earn from four-pence to eight-pence a day, and are paid 
by meafure, according to the quantity of ore they can buck; (a techincal tei m this, 
amonft miners, for beating or reducing the ore final!, with flat hammers, or under 
damping mills) girls and boys earn from two-pence to four-pence a day, fome more ; 
thus there is a conftant employment for both lexes, and all ages, from five to Co 
years old. This copper mine, in the ftate above defcribed, clears annually between 
eight and ten thoufand pounds, and may probably be made to double that fum. Our 
author concludes with obferving, that if, like the Germans and Hungarians, we weie 
to make proper draughts, lections, and perfpective views of the internal parts of our 
mines, and delineate the courfe of the veins. &c. throughout the mine, together with 
a defcription of the difcoveries, appearances, and various ftrata cut through in fink¬ 
ing down, and in driving adits, this method would ferve as a future guide to other 
difcoveries, and a faving of large fums to mine-adventurers, many of whom expend 
confiderable fortunes, without the leaft rational fign or companion to minerals, being 
led (through a miftaken zeal) into airy fchemes of that nature, by the over-perfuafion 
of ignorant, yet cunning, and defigning men.”— 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed and enlarged by a charter of Edward 
HI. The five coinage towns or ftannary courts, are Lelkeard, Loftwithiel, 1 ruro, 
Helfton, and Penfance; where, left the dukes of Cornwall fhould be defrauded of 
the tax or tribute, it is ordered that all the tin be carried to one of thefe towns to 
be weighed, coined, and pay the impoft. Thefe courts are held before the lord war¬ 
den and his fubftitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the workers in tin mines, 
to fue and be filed only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn from their 
bufinefs, which is highly profitable to the public, by attending their law-fuits in other 
courts. St. Auftle, though not mentioned by Camden or other writers as a ftannary 
town, we find now more replete with bufinefs of this kind than the reft ; a courtis 
held here every fix weeks for the purpofe of fettling difputcs which chiefly arile about 
boundaries. Before this law was fettled, the whole was a fcene of confufion, blood- 
flied, and fiaughter, between the proprietors of lands and the miners; now the 
boundaror and proprietor have an equal (hare, as mentioned before, and the miners 
quietly earn their profits under this influence and protection. 
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All ranks in this county are very fociable, generous, and kind to each other; being 
bounded on all fides, except Devon, by the fea, emigrations and intermixtures with 
other countries are lefs frequent than in other parts of the kingdom ; fo that they ufually 
marry amongft themfelves ; whence comes the proverb, ** that all Corni/h gentlemen 
are coufins.” It is the fame in Wales; where the greateft compliment amongft one 
another in the fame county, is the appeHation of coufin. There is a great conformity 
of manners, cuftoms, &c. between the Welch and Comilh, as well as fimilarity in their 
ancient languages, but the latter is more loft. I was greatly pleafed to fee the refpeCt 
and veneration which the lower clafs in this town have for the gentlemen around them, 
from whofe afliftance and protection they feem to derive a greater (hare of happinefe 
than I ever heard expreiTed in any other place. 

Pilchards are a fmall fifh, caught in vaft abundance on thefe fhores, which are ex¬ 
ported from Movagizy, Penfance, &c. to France, Spain, and Italy; fometimes 8 or 
900 hogfheads in a feafon. A very fine oil is produced here from thefe fifh, which 
they pile up in great heaps as long and broad as the houfe made for that purpofe will 
permit, and breaft-high : then with proper boards, weights, &c. they prefs the oil out 
into a gutter, which communicates with a vefiel fixed in the ground at one end of the 
houfe. We may here take notice of a few other of the principal fifh, which frequent 
thefe coafts. The blower-whale, or fin-fifh, which receives its name from blowing the 
water to a confiderable height through a hole in its head. The grampus, ufually about 
18 feet long, and exceffively voracious. The porpoife, called the porcus pifeis , or the 
hog-fi(h, from the quantity of fat with which it is covered, or from the fhape of its 
fnout, and wallowing in the water. The blue fhark, which during the pilchard feafon; 
is very deftruCtive to the fifhermen’s nets. Seals, or fea-calves, are common in fuch 
caves of the fhore as are leaft frequented. Turbot, plaice, dabs, &c. with all the va¬ 
rious forts of fhell-fifh, &c. 

Befides the various forts of ftones, fpars, granites, &c. with which this county 
abounds, a curious ftone called the warming-ftone hath here frequently been found, 
which is of fuch a nature, that when once heated it will continue warm eight or ten 
hours. The fwimming ftone, which has alfo been found in thefe parts, confifts of 
rectilinear lamina, as thin as paper, interfeCting each other, in all directions, and 
leaving unequal cavities between them ; this ftruCture renders the ftone fo cellular as 
to fwim in water. The afbeftos, or amiantus, of feveral kinds, have alfo been difeo- 
vered here; this ftone is fo fibrous that linen has been made of it, which fire could 
not confume, but this art has been long loft. 

Loftwithiel, to which we now return, was the Uzella of Ptolemy, and called by the 
Britons Pen Uchel Coed, (i. e.) an high place with '<1 wood : nothing fcarce remains 
but a fmall town in the valley, fituate on the river Fowey; which is a llrong argument 
in favour of the tradition of an ancient large city, once extending up the weftern hill. 
It is fuppofed the greater part was deftroyed by an earthquake or inundation, as, at 
various periods, ruins have been dug up very deep, and fome few coins; lately, in 
making a foundation for a houfe, feveral walls, &c. were difeovered. This was, and 
is at prefent called the county town, though now Launcelton is really fo, yet the com¬ 
mon gaol for the whole ftannary is here, and alfo the fherifPs court for the county. 
I he earl, of Efiex, who commanded the army of the parliament, was furrounded by 
the king’s forces in this town, and fo reduced, that his men w'ere almoft ftarved, and 
himftlf, with lord Roberts, obliged to efcape by water to Fowey, and afterwards to 
Plymouth, &c. the reft fubmitted. In this fiege, the fteeple of the church, which was 
a fine Gothic ftruCture, was much damaged. 
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The Fowey was formerly navigable to this town, which enabled the inhabitants to 
carry on a confiderable trade, but this, through neglect, has Ion , been on the decline. 
But like the reft of thefe rivers, it abounds in fiih. In the months of May and June 
they take here a black trout, fomeof which are near three feet in length. _ About the 
end of Auguft another fort appears, called the Bartholomew trout. This is generally 
about 18 inches long, of a fine red colour, and in much higher efteem than the other, 
Salmons alfo are taken here plentifully. This river rifes on a high mountain called 
Brown-willy, takes a very romantic courfe, and palling through this place, receives 
leveral other ftreams, fo that at the town of Fowey, about fix miles below, it forms an 
extenfive harbour. Like the reft of the rivers, it has but a Ihort courfe, for nfing per¬ 
pendicularly in a peninfula, whofe greateft breadth is but 15 miles, and in fome places 
only 20 they fe'ldom run more than half thefe fpaces before they are obliged to mix 
either northward or fouthward with the infatiate ocean, except the Tamar, which rifes 
within three or four miles of the fea northward, and purfuing its courfe for more than 
forty miles, between the two counties, collects feveral fmall ftreams, and pours them 

into the fea at Plymouth. _ , , „ , . 

October 2d. More tranquil and pleafant than ufual r wc returned ealtward again to¬ 
wards Lelkard ; inftead of crofting the river the direct road, we deviated about a mile 
to view the ruins of Raillormal caftle ; the ancient refidence of the dukes of Cornwall, 
fituate on a large eminence behind Mr. Gregor’s pleafant houfe, whofe grounds and 
plantations, amidft a variety of natural inequalities of wood, hill, and vale, afford a 
charming lcene. Carew fpeaks thus of this place, “ Loftwithiel fubjefted itfelf to the 
command of Raiftormal caftle, alias Leftormel, fometimes the duke’s principal houfe. 
It is feated in a park, upon the plain neck of a hill, backed to the weftward with 
another fomewhat higher, and falling every other way, to end in a valley, watered 
by the fifhful river of Foy. Its bafe court is rather to be conjeaured, than difeerned, 
by the remnant of fome few ruins; amongft which an oven of 14 feet largenefs, 
through its exceeding proportion, proveth the like hofpitality of thofe days. 1 he inner 
court grounded upon an intrenched rock, was formed round, and its outer wall thick, 
ftrong, and garretted; its flat roof covered with lead, and its larger windowes taking 
their light inwards. It confided of two (lories, befides the vaults, and admitted entrance 
and ifiue, by one only gate, fenced with a portcouliz. Water was conveyed hither by 
a conduit, from the higher ground adjoining. Certes, it may move compaflion, that 
a palace, fo healthful for aire, fo delightful for profpecl, fo neceflary for commodities, 
fo faire (in regard of thofe dayes) for building, and fo ftrong for defence, fliould in 
time of fecure peace, and under the protection of its natural princes, be wronged with 
thofe fpoilirtgs, than which it could endure no greater at the hands of any forrayne or 
deadly enemy : for the parke is difparked, the timber rooted up, the conduit pipes 
taken away, the roof made faleof, the planchings rotten, the walls falling downe, and 
the hewed (tones of the windows, dournes, and clavels, pluct out to ferve private 
buildings, only there remaineth an utter defacement, to complayne upon this unre- 
guarded diftrefie. It now appertayneth by leafe, to mafter Samuel, who married 
Halfe; his father (a wife and pleafant conceited gent.) matched with Tremayne.”* 
We now afeended to infpeCl thefe ruins, a circular pile of ftrong walls, about thirty 
feet diameter within, 40 high, hung very pi&urei'quely with ivy, &c. The materials 
area mod durable compofition of hard cement and uneven fhells of Elvin Hone, fo 
nicely fabricated as to appear at a fmall diftance like one well wrought (lone, or poured 

* Carew’s Survey, took 2d, p. 137. 
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as a fluid into frames. The entrance is hv a projefting portal to the weft, which dif- 
plays the remains of fix rooms, and a fmall chapel: on one fide of which are the vifible 
traces of a vafe for holy water, and under this a fmall bath, to the eaft was a large altar 
piece; our guide faid he had often found relicks of painted glafs; and on the outfide, 
in the furrounding fofs, he (hewed us where he had dug up two perfect Ikeletons lying 
arm in arm ; the furgeon from Loftwithiel pronounced them to be young men. At a 
fmall diftance from hence is a confidc-rable burying place, where bones have been often 
found. Defcending to the houfe again, we crofted the river, and moved eaftward 
through a grove of laurels and young oaks, which foon brought us to the turnpike 
road, on a wild extenfive wafte; no pleafing object to attract the eye, but a lofty 
' pyramid on our right, belonging to lord Camelford, at Boconnock ; while on our left 
the northern hills reared their barren heads like Scotia’s craggs. Approaching Lel- 
kard we afeended a vaft hill, through a wood called Lady Park, the property of lord 
Elliot, whofe refidence is at St. German’s, about 6 miles fouth-eaft, near Plymouth, 
the ftratum is a hard rock, without any mixture of mine, the road lately mbth im¬ 
proved. , 

Lefkard is a large borough town, fituate upon two hills, and the great part of the 
county, it has a fine old church, near which flood formerly a ftrong caftle, now to¬ 
tally defaced, and nothing left but the name. It was formerly famous for a bifliop’s 
fee; for about 905, when the difeipline of the church was quite neglefted in thefe 
parts, Edward the elder by a decree from pope Formofus, fettled a fee here; and 
granted the bifhop of ICirton three villages, “ Polton, Coding and Lanwitham ; that 
he might every year vifit Cornwall j in order to remove their errors, for before that 
time they refilled the truth to the utmoft, and would not fubmit to the apoftolical de¬ 
crees. William the Conqueror gave this place to Robert earl of Moreton, and it was 
afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard earl of Poidiers and Cornwall. His fon 
Edward, who fucceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit-rent of18I. 
per annum , and in the reign of Henry VIII. when the dutchy devolved to the crown, 
the fame rent continued to be paid till the reign of William III. when it was given to the 
lord chancellor Sommers, Queen Elizabeth granted its charter ; and the members are 
elected by the burgefles and freemen, the mayor being the returning officer, lord 
Elliot has now the intereft. As this was St. Matthew’s fair, of which they have three 
in the year, and three great markets, differing only in the latter being exempt from 
toll; we had an opportunity of obferviiig it to advantage. The ftreets were moftly 
crowded with (beep and oxen; the former fold from twelve to eighteen pound per 
fcore, the latter ab6ut twenty pound a pair, four pound lower than when the harveff, 
&c. render their ufe more requifite. From hence we pafl’ed over feveral large culti¬ 
vated hills and through St. Ives, a fmall village with a good tower church. The 
country (till continues more mountainous, -interfperfed with rich vallies, &c. About 
two miles from Kellington fee a curious hill riling conically out of the winding vale, 
near a fmall river called Lemara; the woods on the left are very noble and beautiful. 

Kellington is a very old borough, with a good church and tolerable buildings ; but 
is only a chapel of eafe to South-hill. Here too the choice of a new mayor was joyfully 
expreffed in ringing and feffivity. The two members are here fent to parliament by 
the numerous votes of lealeholders, &c. under the influence of the earl of Orford and 
the government of a portrieve, which was eftabl fhedin 1583. Not to mention every 
particular, and mode of conducting the 22 boroughs of this county; it may not be 
amifs to notice the prefent fttuation of Helftone, which fends, two members to parlia¬ 
ment by a fingle vote, an old cobler, the only furvivor of a con Adorable charter, which 
i, , 002 I believe 
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I believe has been renewed, but he will not give up his privilege ; what an opportunity 
this is for providing for his family. &c. this intereft belonged to the Godolphins. 
Grampound is in a fimilar fituation. In the evening we proceeded over extenfive 
heaths to Taviftpck and eroded the river Tamar, in its courfe to Plymouth, over an 
excellent bridge of fix arches, which divides the two counties. About three miles 
down this river on the Devon fide, at Bear Alfton, a borough of the duke of North¬ 
umberland’s, are fome rich lead and filver mines, the property of Mr. Gallet, which 
have been lately renewed, and yield now three or four plates of filver per month. 

This is no doubt the place, where in the reign of Edward I. near 1600 weight of fil- 
ver was obtained in the courfe of three years, the mine being difeovered towards the 
beginning of his reign : it is called a filver mine by old writers, but it appears to have 
been a mine of lead which contained filver.* It is faid there was a contelt about thefe 
mines r4 Edward II. Sir John Maynard having purchafed this manor, endeavoured 
to find them, but in vain. They have fince lain dead till the lafl refearches of the" 
prefent fortunate poffeffor. It may not be amifs to add a fhort account of the method 
of procuring filver; fince, properly fpeaking, our ifland boafts of neither gold nor 
filver mines. For this purpofe I fhall have recourfe to our former author, whofe eflays 
on thefe chemical operations are fo much the language of claflical fcience. The general 
manner of extrading filver from lead is universally the fame, limply depending upon 
the different effential properties of the two metals. It is an effential property of lead, 
when melted in the open air, to lofe'its metallic appearance, and to burn away into a 
kind of earth. It is an effential property of filver, not to bum away in the fame man¬ 
ner when expofed to the adion of the ftrongeft fire, in the open air. Hence, when a 
mafs of metal confiding of lead and filver, is melted in the open air, the lead will be 
burned to alhes, and the filver remaining unaltered, it is eafy to underftand how the 
filver may be extraded from the lead, for being heavier than the alhes of the lead, 
and incapable of mixing with them (fince no metal is mifcible with an earth) it will fink 
to the bottom of the veffel in which the mafs is melted. For the fame reafon either 
gold or filver, or a mafs of both, may be purified from iron, tin, and copper, by the 
mere operation of fufion. Silver is fo commonly contained in lead, that it is efteemed 
a very great curiofity to meet with lead which is entirely free from it. Lifter proves 
the exiftence of filver in the lead of at leaft thirty mines.f Yet notwithftanding we 
find at prefent but few fo worked. Derbylhire, which is efteemed the richeft for 
lead mines, yielding about 7,500 tons annually on an average, at prefent has no place 
where filver is extraded. There is a lead mine in Patterdale near Kefwick, which 
yields much filver. Much filver is alfo extraded in Northumberland. Mr. Pennant 
in his tour through Wales, takes notice of the quantity of filver extraded at Holywell 
in Flintftiire. The lead mines in Cardiganfhire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of filver ; Sir Hugh Middleton is faid to have cleared from them two thou- 
fand pounds a month, j. Though this appears fo beneficial a profit, yet there are many 
obftacles to prevent its being general. Various are the qualities of the lead ore in dif¬ 
ferent mines, or in different parts of the fame mine ; for it is very poffible in an affay of 
the ore in the fame mine to meet with one piece, which lliall afford a lead yielding 8 or 
10 times as much filver, as another piece would do. The Derbylhire lead has been 
faid to contain two grains of filver in a pound of lead. And in fome parts of Great 

* Holliygthed’s Chron, vol. 2d. psg. J1 6 . See alfo a further account of fiber extraded from lead la 
tne counties ot Devon and Cornwall, in Edward llld’s time, page 413, 

f Lifter de Fontibus, cap. 2d. f. 9, 10. 

^ Qjper, Min, explic. p. 245. 
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Britain, the ores though poor in lead, contain between 3 and 400 ounces of filver in a 
ton of lead, much filver is therefore probably thrown away for want of having the ores 
of the pooreft fort properly allayed. That lead, which does not contain nine ounces 
of filver in a ton, is not thought worth refining, becaufe of the lofs of the lead ; the 
fmalleft quantity therefore which can be extracted with profit, mull: depend much upon 
the price of lead, all expences attending the feveral proceffes being the fame. It is cal¬ 
culated that the difference between the value of the filver obtained, and that of the 
lead loft, would, when lead is at 15I. a ton, be il. i©s. 9d. and when lead is as low as 
12I. a ton, it would amount to al. 14s. 9 ft. The greateft obftacle to the proprietors of 
lead mines containing filver feems to be the claufe, in that aft of parliament paffed in 
the 6th of William and Mary, refpecting the right of pre-emption ; whereby their ma- 
jefties, their heirs, and fucceffors, &c. lliould have the privilege of purchafing all the 
ore for nine pounds a ton. So that there may be many mines in England very rich in 
filver, which on account of the difficulty of working them,, cannot be entered upon 
with advantage while this right fubfifts. 

After a long afcent up an immenfe hill we foon arrived at Taviftock, lowly fituated by 
the river Tave, on a fandy ground pretty well cultivated. The prefent ftate of this 
town is confiderable, confifting of feveral tolerable ftreets with a large old church, the 
body of which appears like three common parifh churches united. The glory of this 
place formerly was its abbey founded by Ordulph the fon of Ordgar, earl of Devon and 
Cornwall, in the reign of king Edgar about 961: This Ordulf, (Malmelbury tells us,) 
fays Camden, was of fo gigantic a ftature and fo great ftrength, that he could break the 
bars of gates, and go ftriding over a river ten feet broad. Little now remains of this 
abbey, but a few old walls j a fchool was alfo erefted here for preferving from oblivion 
the ancient Saxon language. Many of the abbots were men of eminence, and in the 
church of this monaftery many perfons of diftinclion were buried. Henry Vlllth gave 
lohn lord Ruffel, afterwards created earl of Bedford, the fite of this monaftery, with 
the borough and advowfon of the church. This family are ftill lords of it, and fince 
their promotion to a dukedom have the title of Marquis from hence. The borough was 
never incorporated, but is governed by a portrieve, annually chofen by freeholders at the 
Jords-court; the intereft confequently refts with the duke. 

Inftead of purfuing the right road over Dartmore foreft by Moreton to Exeter, we 
deviated round the north fide of this vaft heap of mountains to fee Lydford waterfall. 
This being market day we met numbers of the people flocking hither with grain, a few 
Iheep and an abundance of Michaelmas geefe. The common vehicles of this country 
are panniers and horfes ; nor did we meet a Angle carriage the whole day. Pafs over 
an extenfive down, with fine profpefts on our left and Dartmore on our right; this 
part of the country is very coarfe, moory and barren in its nature; in fome places pro- 
duftive of nothing but a dwarf kind of furze ; in others we fee a confiderable increafe 
of tillage; owing chiefly to the cultivation of potatoes ; the foil is moftly a ftiff clay, 
which renders it unhealthy to Iheep, which are here of a fmall fort, and fubject to the 
rot, efpecially in wet feafons, which deftroys them incredibly faft. In thefe parts which 
are too remote to obtain fea fand, they Ihave oft the turf, and by burning its, procure 
excellent manure from its allies, which mode of cultivation being firft ufed here, is called 
Devonfliiring or Denihiring. But this in reality was the Roman method, and is ad¬ 
mirably defcribed by Virgil*. 

• Rape etiam fteriles incendere profuit agros, 

Atque lcvcm tlipulam cicpitaiitibua urerc flammis. 

Geor. I. v, 2 <\, 85. 
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Dartmore, where the river Dart has its rife, is a mountainous foreft made by king 
John, and had formerly in it many tin mines. It is about twenty miles long, and four¬ 
teen broad, affording pafture for many tlioufand ffieep and cattle, more healthful than 
its marihy Ikirts, from its rocky and dryer foil; from whence in a clear day the views 
are extenfive and beautiful. 

« David de Sciredun held lands in Sciredun and Sipleigh by knight-fervice, on con¬ 
dition that he fhould find two arrows, when our lord the king came to hunt in this fo¬ 
reft.” 

When the tin mines in the county were in a flourilhing ftate, by a charter of Edward 
Iff, the tinners were obliged to affemble their court on a noted hill, between Taviftock 
and Chegford in this foreft, called Crokentorr. In this defolate fpot, where no refrefh- 
ment could be found, no fhelter, nor any feat but that of a moor ftone, they generally 
met to the number of 200 or more. Having fo far complied with the order of the 
charter, the next acl of the fteward was to adjourn the court to one of the ftannery 
towns, ufually Taviftock : where the price of the metal was fixed, all differences adjuft- 
ed, and a£ls of regulation made. This meeting was called, “ the parliament for the 
{tanneries,” the place of meeting in the foreft, “ the parliament houfej” and thepre- 
fentment of the jurors, “ aftsof parliament.” 

A few miles further we pafs an itnmenfe rock, on the furnmit of which ftands Brent- 
torr church. This though 20 miles diftant, is an excellent fea-mark to guide the ftiips 
about Plymouth. At the foot of the ne&t defeent, clofeon the left of the road, you will 
fee a clump of trees; turn in at the gate, and enquire at the farm houfe of Mr. Candy, 
and fome perfon will attend to the waterfall, about a quarter of a mile below. This 
remarkable cataratt is formed by afmall It ream running into the river Lyd, over a ro¬ 
mantic rock, fweetly clothed with wood, which appeal's in various interfeCtions in this 
vale. Winding down the rock, on afmall path about halfway, you are prefented with 
the fineft milky dreams imaginable, neither too perpendicular to be one confufed heap, 
nor too much divided to be ungraceful; but one continued filvery chain of 200 feet; 
towards the bottom the rock projects fo favourably as to fill the air with aqueous parti¬ 
cles, and imitate the effect of a real fountain, foftly falling in a filver ffiower. Descend¬ 
ing beneath you look up to the whole with a fimilar enchantment. The late ruins were 
juft Sufficient to fill it to perfection; and we only wanted the Soft beams of moon light, 
to realize that fairy Scene, fo fweetly deferibed in lord Mornington’s mufical elegy; 

u Near a cool grot and mofly cell. 

We rural fays and fairies dwell, Slc. 

The lurprifing waterfall pleafed me altogether more than any in the North of Eng¬ 
land or Scotland, and being a greater rarity in thofe parts it is more valuable and fink¬ 
ing. Camden feems not to have been acquainted with it, though it mult have exifted 
many ages , as he mentions, not a mile beyond, the bridge approaching Lydford, where 
the little river Lyd, being pent up within the rocks, has made itfelf fo deep a fall, by a 
continual working, that the water is not to be feen, but only the murmur, or in high 
water rather thunder ** heard, to the great aftonilhment of thofe that pafs over.” This 
is the cafe on horfeback, or in a carriage, but whoever looks attentively on foot, may fee 
the flowing torrent rufliing impetuoufly through the narrow confines of the rock, at the 
diftance of 100 feet from the battlements of the bridge. Lydford now reduced to a 
Small village, was formerly a town of note, which fent burgeffes to parliament, but for 
its poverty has long Since been discharged of that privilege ; the ruins of a gaol-like 
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eaftle are dill vifible. From hence nothing occurs till we come to the village of Sour- 
ton ; whence opens a charming profpeft towards the well of a rich vale, See. terminated 
by diftant mountains. As we approach Okehampton, vulgarly called Ockington, the 
beauties of the foreft hang gracefully on the Ikirts of Dartmore, but for this we are 
moftly indebted to the remains of the old park, where once the earls of Devonlhire 
had a noble caftle, now quite in ruins, which till late belonged to the Courtenays ol Pow- 
derham-caftle, near Exeter, but is now exchanged away to fome part of the corpora¬ 
tion. The caftle (lands a little weft of the centre of the county, and near the town of 
Okehampton. It was built by Baldwin de Brioniis; who, as appears by domefday- 
book, was in poffeflion of it when that furvey was taken. From his descendants the 
Rivers’s, earls of Devon, it devolved by marriage to the Courtnays, earls of Devon. 
In that family it remained till feized by King Edward IV., on account of their attach¬ 
ment to the houfe of Lancafter ; in which caufe, Thomas de Courtnay, and his brother 
John, both loft their lives; the firft being taken at the battle of Towton, 1461, was car¬ 
ried to Pontefract, and there beheaded ; his head was fet up at York, in the place of 
that of the Duke of York; the latter was killed at Tewkfbury. Edward granted this 
caftle, honor and manor, to fir John-Dynham ; by whom they were foon afterwards for¬ 
feited. King Henry VII. on coming to the throne, reftored to the Courtnays their an¬ 
cient honors and poffeflions atnongll which was this caftle; but in the reign of Henry 
Courtney, the then poffefior, was executed for a treafonable correfpondence with car¬ 
dinal Pole, and it once more efeheated to the crown ; when that king caufed the caftle 
and a fine park thereunto belonging,-to be difmantled and deftroyed.. He likewifeim- 
prifoned Edward the fon and heir of the late earl; who continued in confinement till 
releafed by queen Mary ; by whom he was reinftated in the rank and fortune of his an- 
eeftors. He leaving no male iffue, the eftate was carried by marriage into the family 
of the Mohuns, barons of Mohun and Okhampton ; whofe male line likewife becoming 
extinct, by the death of the lord Mohun, killed 1712, by the duke of Hamilton,, in a 
duel, the eftate defeended to Chriftopher Harris, of Heynes, efq. he having married the 
heirefs of that family. The view taken by Mr. Grofe, 1761, gives a juft and lively re- 
prefentation of its ruins ; having only part of the keep, and foliie fragments of high 
walls remaining ; the folidity of which, together with their advantageous fitiiation, and 
the fpace they occupy, clearly evince that, when entire, it was both ftrong and ex ten- 
five. 

This ancient borough Hands in a vale on the river Oke, whence it has its name ; 
at a mile diftance from the parifli church, beautifully fituated on a hill amidft a thick 
grove. Here is a finall manufacture fimiiar to the reft of the towns in this county, but 
in the annals of hiftory <ve find this place much more confiderable than at prefent. The 
members of parliament are chofen by the freemen and freeholders, and the intereft now 
rells with the duke of Bedford. Here we dined and had our ufual compliment, fo pecu¬ 
liar to this county, of tarts and clotted cream, a compofition to me more pleafing than 
any thing of the kind I had ever tailed. This effence of milk is gathered by Raiding 
vheir whole quantity together in the (late it comes from the cow, and letting it (land 
about a day, and then Humming off the top; by which means they have a greater quan¬ 
tity, but the milk is quite impoverished. 

In the evening we proceeded to Crockernwell, the half-way houfe to Exeter; which 
though not the mod defirable inn, afforded us a comfortable repofe, and in the morning 
early, genial and foft as the two preceding days, which with the brighter influence of the 
iun, appeared more charming in autumnal tints than faired May ; 
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Shade deephiing over (hade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dufk and deep. 

Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark.” 

Here we overcame the difficulties of hills by an additional poll horfe, and moved with 
expedition amidft delightful feenery to the fair city we had lately palled through, and 
now breakfafted where we this day week had dined. 

It now occurs to me to mention an idea of grandeur and opulence not to be found 
elfewhere in Great Britain, if on the whole face of the globe ; (viz ) that by a more 
rapid abbreviation of this weftern tour, you might fleep twelve nights at twelve different 
cities, (viz.) London, Oxford, Worcefter, Hereford, Gloucefter, Briftol, Bath, Wells, 
Exeter, Salilbury, Winchefter and Weftminfter. This idea is (till more enlarged when 
we confider the fuperiority of our Englifh roads, inns, and every convenience to facili¬ 
tate travelling. When we hear of the comparative difficulties our forefathers had to 
ftruggle with even fince the lad forty years, we are affonilhed at the difference. What 
was then deemed a journey of fome days, and not to be attempted without the utmofl 
precaution and meditation, is now accomplifhed with the greateff eafe in a few hours. 
It may not be an unprofitable deviation here to trace this great fource of comfort and 
public utility from an early period to the prelent time. The vifible progreffion in im¬ 
provements whether in arts, fciences, manufactures, agriculture, &c. ought ever to be 
the prime objeCts of our refearches and the delight of our leifure hours. By degrees, 
after many benefits gradually gained, an intelligent nation extends its views to the high- 
eft attainment of perfection. Having fupplied itfelf with an extenfive produce of its 
own wealth, the next objeCt was to promote a commodious communication between its 
ieveral parts by means of rubbifh roads, caufeways and bridges. The Romans were 
diftinguilhed by their attention to the ftraitnefs, folidity, and admirable difpofition of 
their roads, which, though ufed for other purpofes, were chiefly intended for military 
ways; and this ceconomy of theirs was carried through all the provinces of their exten¬ 
five empire. The intention of thefe military ways wasworthy of the genius, and expreifive 
of the policy of that wife and potent people. They were fo many links uniting the 
provinces to the feat of Empire. That they were very numerous, is confirmed by the 
remains, which are ftill to be feen in many countries. In the Itinerary of Antoninus 
there are fifteen roads, with the ftations marked upon them, and the dillances between 
in miles, which taken together, make a total of 2579 miles, the conftruCtion of which 
muft have neceffarily confumed much time, required much toil, and demanded im- 
inenfe treafures. It is however remarkable, that fcarce in any of the countries they 
pofleffed there are ftill remaining more authentic monuments of thefe ufeful and ftupen- 
dous works than in Great Britain, which with indefatigable pains and moft extenfive 
learning have been ftudioufly traced, accurately deferibed, and the ftations on them with 
all poflible certainty pointed out by many excellent antiquaries. The Saxons, when 
they became mailers of the fouthern parts of this ifle, (hewed great refpeft to thefe an¬ 
cient roads, as appears by the names they bellowed on them. The law De Pace Qua- 
tuorCheminorum, and the appellation ftill in ufe, of the king’s highways, Ihew how much 
they were refpe&ed. The four great roads were the Foffe, Watling-ftreet, Erming or 
Ermin, called alfo Beling-ftreet, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld-ftreet. About 
which the learned are much divided; but the inroads of the Danes, which occafioned 
fuch general defolation ; the Norman conqueft ; and the long continuance of civil wars, 
had no doubt the moft fatal effects upon thefe, as well as the trade and agriculture of 
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this country. When the nation had time to breathe, and its interior peace wgs reflored, 
induflry, the parent of domeftic trade, and public welfare, renewed its vigour, and hav- 
ing gained one advantage grafped immediately at another. And by this means laws 
refpe&ing the public utility became abfolutely neceffary. By the ftatute of Winchefter 
in the reign of Edward I., fome provifion is made for the fecurity of highways, by fuf- 
fering no wood to grow within 200 feet on one fide or other, that paffengers might not 
be furprized by thieves. In the time of Henry VIII., fome laws were enacted for pre- 
ferving and amending caufeways, and for facilitating the making new and more com¬ 
modious roads, by giving to fuch as made them legally through their own lands, the 
property of the foil, &c. At length it became requifite to take more liable me¬ 
thods fora conflant and regular communication, which produced in refpefl to reads, a 
kind of fyftem: the origin of which may be fdund in flat. 2 and 3 Phil, and Mar. cap. 
8. The preamble declares, that the roads were tedious and noifome to travel in, and 
dangerous to paffengers and carriages. * For the remedy of this, it is enafted, that in 
every parilh, furveyors of the highways Ihall be chofen, and the inhabitants obliged, ac¬ 
cording to their refpedive properties, to find labourers and carriages for a certain num¬ 
ber of days to work thereon. 

A new mode was introduced about the middle of the laft century, by applyingto the le- 
gillature to eftablifh tolls for amending old, and making new roads, fo that by a gradual 
extenfion of thefe-turnpike ways, the whole kingdom is highly benefited, and become 
much more pervious than the reft of the world. The attention of the legiflature in 
regulating the commiflioners and other officers ; the fize, extent and goodnefs of the 
roads in general, as well as the rate of tolls, with a multitude of other particulars, prove 
an intention of approaching towards perfection in the plan; nor is the execution, as far 
as human abilities will allow, deficient. In confequence of this judicious, though ex- 
penfive arrangement, the land carriage of this country correlponds mod harmonioufly 
with its commerce; and as plenty obeys the call of induftry, we find both fpread by 
this means into almoft every comer of the ifland. To thefe may be added the numerous, 
commodious and even magnificent inns, on all thefe fpacious, and well frequented 
roads, which peculiarly diftinguiffi this country. And it is a juft obfervation, that no. 
thing can afford a clearer indication of the true ftate of a country and its inhabitants, 
than the public inns. In fome of the chief cities in Germany, and the Low Countries, 
they are highly commended ; paffable in France; celebrated at Lyons; plentiful in 
Switzerland ; indifferent in Italy ; worfe in Spain ; and Hill worfe in Poland. In this 
country, bufinefs and pleafure fupport them, and conflant emulation hath made them in 
moll places commodious, in fome, fplendid and fuperb. All thefe circumflances duly 
weighed, and maturely confidered, fully demonflrate the rectitude of that principle, on 
which thefe ftupendous improvements were undertaken, and which do fo much honor 
to the activity, vigour, and fteadinefs with which, in fo fhort a fpace of time, they have 
been and are Hill carried on), with fuch evident advantages to individuals and fuch general 
credit to the nation. 

Amongfl the innumerable benefits that have arifen, from the great improvements of 
our roads, the quick and certain correfpondence by-the poll is the moft confpicuous. This 
invention we find attributed by Herodotus to Cyrus the Great; and his fucceffors in 
the empire of Perfia, appointed 111 royal ftations, or poft houfes, to convey their edifls 
from, and intelligence to their capital city of Suza. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
this Perfian. inflitution, Charlemagne fettled pods as emperor through all his domi¬ 
nions ; Lewis XI. revived them in France. This mode of conveying intelligence was 
adopted many ages ago in other countries, and even in our own, but in a rude and im- 
vol. s’ p < perfect 
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perfect (late, till the long parliament in the reign of Charles I. reduced into fume order 
what had been before a thing of little confequence, and by giving it a regular and 
uniform eftabliffiment, may be faid to have ftruck out the rudiments of what it now 
is. In this reign it came to be confidered in a proper light, as a thing that might be 
rendered beneficial to the crown, and of infinite utility to the nation. A. D. 1635, a 
proclamation was publilhed, regulating the rates of pollage, and pointing out what we 
fiile the north and weft: roads, fo that probably if the troubles had not broke out foon 
after, the poll-office might gradually have been brought into good order. This was 
much improved, and legally fettled by parliament loon after the reftpration, and the 
feveral branches of it, foreign as well as dome die, very judicioufly regulated, and the 
rates of poftage adjufled on moderate terms. This method was attended with fuch 
beneficial confequences, that in the reign of Queen Anne, a poft-mafter general was 
appointed, who is authorifed to appoint others at Edinburgh, Dublin, New' York, Ac. 
and through all the provinces on the Continent; and in all the Britilh ifles in America. 
From this period it received continual augmentations, and by a law in his prefent ma- 
jefty’s reign, fome new regulations were made/or rendering the carriage of letters 
cheaper and more commodious: but that recent improvement of the ingenious and 
fpirited Mr Palmer eclipfes every other, and in fpite of all oppofition is confirmed, 
from a fuppofed fpeculation, to a permanent fyftem ; by which means while mankind 
are furnilhed with more elegant public vehicles, and their lives and property 
fafely protected, a correfpondence the moll uniform and free is carried on with the ut- 
moft facility, celerity and fecurity, through the wide expanfe of the Britilh dominions. 
And Britain is now truly the feat of empire, the centre of commerce, and the haven of 
repofe*. 

In order to compleat the remainder of our tour, much refembling in its outlines a 
figure of 8, we now directed our courfe fouth-eaft towards Dorchefter. About half a 
mile from this city we pafs the ancient and extenfive pile of the laudable workhoufe or 
hofpital before deferibed ; two miles beyond this, where the Topfham road parts to the 
right, is Heavytree gallowsf, with a fquare piece of ground enclofed by a ftrong wall, 
for the burial of fufferers; a plan I never remember to have feen before. The road 
now in a more gravelly foil was excellent and uninterrupted by tedious hills; the fur¬ 
rounding inclofures of arable and pafture, glowed with fertility; while the happy 
feedfman, fcattering round his Ihowers of grain, hail’d the fmiling feafon with the voice 
of melody. Thus we journied on till we came within fix miles of Iioniton, from the 
brow of which hill we were prefented with the fweeteft: feene of cultivation I ever 
beheld. This may be called the garden of Devon, not only from its own intrinfic fu- 
periority, but the beauteous order in which it is difpofed j a fine amphitheatre of meadow 
and arable inclofure gradually afeending towards the fouth, in the higheft cultivation, 
up to its natural boundary of open hills, ranged in all the uniformity of a perfect wall; 
to the eaft: and north appears a fimilar circular defence, but not fo ftrongly marked. De- 
feendinginto this lovely vale, we faw on our left Eftcott, the feat of fir George Yonge, a 
fine old place of good architecture and beautifully fituated. A little farther the river 
Otter forms a fweet winding canal, where we pafs a very piclurefque feene of cots and 
ivy mantled bridges. This fpot now only a decayed village called Veniton, is famous 
for a battle fought againft: the Cornifh rebels in the reign of Edward VI. We now 
met numbrs of market people with panniers, crookes and gambades. Honiton is a neat 

# Campbell’s Survey. 

\ So named from the adjacent village* 
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market town fituate on the river Otter; the country around it is beautiful. It was held 
before the conqueft by Drago, a Saxon ; in the Norman furvey, it is defcribcd under 
the title of Terra Comilis Moritonenfis, or lands belonging to Robert earl of Morton, 
half brother to the Conqueror, to whom he gave great poffeffions in thefe parts, and 
made him earl of Cornwall. We afterwards find thefe lands bellowed by Henry I. on 
Richard de Red vers, created earl of Devon, lord of Okehampton, &c. From this fa¬ 
mily the title and lands of the earls of Devon came to the Courtenays. This manor 
therefore being bellowed by Hugh Courtenay, upon his fifth fon Philip, of Powder- 
ham Caille, near Exeter, has continued in his poflerity, and is now part of the pof¬ 
feffions of Vifcount Courtenay, of that beautiful place, i his town fends members to 
parliament, under the government of a portrieve, chofen annually at the court of the 
lord of the manor, who makes the return of the members defied by all the inhabitants 
called burgage-holders. The prefent condition 1 of this town, is indebted to a dreadful 
fire, which broke out on July 19th, 1747, and reduced three parts of it to allies, to the 
great dillrefs of feveral hundred indullrious inhabitants. The houfes now wear a 
pleafing afpeft, and the principal ftreet extending from eall to weft is remarkably paved, 
forming a fmall channel well Ihouldered up on each fide with pebbles and green turf, 
which holds a flream of clear water with a fquare dipping place oppofite each door ; a 
mark of cleanlinefs and convenience 1 never faw before. The firft manufacture of 
ferges was introduced into Devonffiire at this town, but at prefent it is employed chiefly 
in making lace. It may be worth remarking, that the market day was here held before 
the reign* of King John on Sunday, but changed by his direftion it Hill continues on 
Saturday, which we now faw. After dining at an excellent inn, we proceeded over vaft 
hills lurrounded with beautiful vales ; from the top of Honiton hill the landfcape may 
vie with any part of this kingdom. 

Axminfter, where we now arrived to repofe, is a confiderable market town, fituate 
on the river Axe, from whence, together with a minfter erected here by King Athel- 
ftan, it has its name. This foundation was for feven priefts, but afterwards reduced 
to two, for whom a portion of land was allotted, called prieft-aller ; which with the par- 
fonage now belongs to two prebendaries of York, to pray for fouls buried here, who 
were flam at the battle of Brunaburg, in a field which is at prefent called Kingsfield. 
The manufacture of this place is chiefly carpets, and elteemed fuperior to the Wilton, 
beino- worked by the pliant fingers of fmall children, from patterns and colours laid 
before, them. Thirteen {hillings per yard is the lowed price, and from thence their 
value may be increafed almoft to any ium. 

Leaving this town we foon enter Dorfetfliire, the ftratum changes to fand and white 
flint. The road pafies feveral miles on a noble terrace, the fea boldly fwelling on our 
ri<fht, various cliffs and Portland ifland rifing in front, with a charming vale on our left 
fcooped into variety of ampitheatres, &c. We now came oppofite to Lyme, or Lyme 
Regis, Co called from a rivulet of that name, on which it {lands. At the time of the 
conqueft we find it annexed to the abbey of Sherborne, a confiderable place on the 
north borders of the county ; but Richard I. bellowed great privileges on it, which 
were confirmed by fucceeding monarchs. In the reign of Henry V. during the wars 
between England and France this town was reduced to affies: but being a royal de- 
niefne, the king forgave thofe diftrefled inhabitants the quit rent, which enabled them 
to rebuild the town. However it did not flourifh for many years, as Camden deferibes 
it to be a poor inconfiderable place. In the reign of James I. the merchants having 
engaged in trade to Newfoundland, acquired large fortunes and railed the town confider- 
ably } and afterwards King William confirmed their ancient privileges by a new char- 
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ter under the government of a mayor, 15 burgeffes, &c. But what mod claims the 
notice of a traveller, is its famous pier and harbour, efteemed one of the beft in Europe. 
Though we could not now conveniently vifit it, yet I have had fufficient information to 
juftify a fhort account. Having neither creek nor bay, nor any other natural conveni¬ 
ence for a port, the ingenuity of the inhabitants has, by great art and labour, con- 
ftruded a maffy pile of building, which confifls of high and thick walls, whofe 
materials were vaft rocks weighed up out of the fea. \ T. he principal extends 
fome diftance from the Ihore into the main fea, and fo large as to admit of various build¬ 
ings and warehoufes, with a ftreet for carriages to pafs along. Oppofite to this is a 
fnnilar conftru&ion, which croffes the end of the firft and then forms a parallel to it. 
Ships enter this port by the point of the firft wall, while the fecond breaking the violence 
of the fea, they pafs into the bafon, and ride with all the calmnefs and fecurity of a wet 
dock. This curious work is called a cobb, and firm enough to carry any number of 
guns; which they have not yet thought neceffary, but only plant a few guns in pro¬ 
per parts of this noble pier, and the town. One would imagine that this furpriiing 
mode of conftruding a port, fo much admired by all vifitors and highly fpoken of by 
moft writers, would be eagerly imitated upon every part of ourcoaft, w here the conve¬ 
nience of country, and the opening fuch a port might prove a mutual advantage. 

Lyme was the landing place of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, June nth, 
1685 ; who undertook to alfert his right to the crown as fon to Charles II.; the im¬ 
prudence of which enterprife did not at firft appear; and fo popular was his name 
amongft the lower people, that in a few days his original number of followers was in- 
creafed from 100 to above 2 oco horfe and foot. At Axminfter the Devon militia to 
to the number of 4000 men were affembled under the duke of Albemarle, fon to him 
•who had reftored the royal family; from thefe however he met with no difficulty. The 
next ftation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaffe&ed town, which gladly received them, 
and even re-inforced them with confiderable numbers. Even the voice of the fair, ac¬ 
cording to Hume, here joined in the common cry of this rebellion, and they p refen t- 
ed Monmouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of a 
bible. He was here too perfuuded to affume the title of King, and affert the legitimacy 
of his birth : he was now obliged daily, for want of arms to difmifs many who crowded, 
to his flandard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome ; and was proclaimed in all 
thefe places. But while he by his imprudent and mifplaced caution was thus wafting 
time in the weft, the king was more a&ive in his preparations to oppofe him; fix 
regiments of Britiffi troops were called over from Holland, which together with a con¬ 
fiderable augmentation to the army, were difpatched under the command of Feverffiam 
and Churchill, in order to check the progrefs of the rebels. Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water was the feat of the engagement; in which adlion Monmouth’s men ffiowed what 
a native courage and a principle of duty, even when unaffifted by difcipline is able to 
perform. And their efforts would have terminated in a victory, had not the milcon- 
dud of Monmouth, and the cowardice of Gray, who commanded his horfe prevented 
it. After a combat of three hours the rebels were forced to fly araidft a flaughter of 
about 1500. Monmouth, after many attempts to conceal himfelf, was at length taken 
in a fituation which human nature could fcarce fupport; his body depreffed with fa¬ 
tigue and hunger, his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, and the profped of 
future difallers ; and to heighten his mifery, like Ruffel he feverely felt the repeated 
feeble blows of the executioner. 

We now defcended to the fweet village of Charmouth, fituate clofe to the fea. At this 
little fpot the pirating Danes had the fortune to beat the Englifh in two engagements ; 
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firfl: conquering King Egbert, 831; and then King iEtheIwulf eight years after. 
The children ran after us with prawns taken here in great abundance and perfection j 
alfo with ores, (hells, &c. Meeting William Loyd, a labourer, we were induced to 
accompany him to fee his collection of the moft curious foflil world. His cottage af¬ 
fording no convenience for this purpofe, they are difplayed in the open garden ; thofe 
who are defirous of viewing fuch wonderful operations of nature, may here falisfy their 
curiofity by only deviating a few yards from the road ; and thofe who are defirous of 
adding to their Collection for grottos, chimney pieces, &c. may here find materials on 
thelowelt terms. 

In the Philofophical TranfaCtions, (Vol. lvi. No. 22,) is the following account of an 
uncommon phenomenon, near this place, by John Stephens, M. A. “ In Auguft, 1751, 
after very hot weather, followed by fudden rain, the cliffs near Charmouth, in the weft- 
ern parts of Dorfetfhire, began to fmoke, and foon after to burn with a vifible but 
fubtle flame; the fame phenomena were obferved at intervals, efpecially after rain, till 
winter, the flame however was not vifible by day, except the fun (hone, when the cliffs 
appeared at adiftance as if covered with pieces of glafs which reflected the rays: at night 
the flame was vifible at a diftance, but when the IpeCtator drew near, he could perceive 
fmoke only, and no flame: afimiiar flame has beenfeen riling from the lodes, or veins 
of the mines in Cornwall, with this difference, that when the fpeCtator approached, the 
flame did not difappear, but feemed to furround him, yet did him no harm, and in four 
or five minutes feemed to fink into the earth. Upon examining Charmouth cliff's, a 
great quantity of martial pyrites were found, with marcafites that yielded near a tenth 
of common fulphur, of cornua ammonis, and other Ihells, and the belemnites, all 
crufted with pyritical matter : thefe fubftances were found not in regular ftrata, but 
interfperfed in large maffes through the earth, which confifted'of a dark coloured loam, 
impregnated with bitumen to the depth of 40 feet; there was alfo found a dark co¬ 
loured fubftance like coal cinder, which being powdered and wafhed, and the water being 
(lowly evaporated to a pellicle, its falts, which (hot into chryftals, appeared to be a 
martial vitriol. Mr. Stephens laid about ioolb. of all thefe fubftances in a heap ex- 
pofed to the air, and fprinkled them every day with water; in about ten days they grew 
hot, foon after caught/fire, burnt feveral hours, and fell into duff. The fire of this 
mafs he i'uppofes to be the fame with that of the cliffs, and to be produced by the fame 
caufes. 

Afcending the winding hills again, we are charmed with fimilar beauteous fcdfiery. 
The land is not fo rich as in parts we had lately paffed ; but they manure plentifully 
with lime, which makes it worth, on an average, 20s. per acre. Flax* is here 

raifed 

• Flax is a vegetable well known, affiduotifly cultivated, and in the liigheit efleem from all antiquity, 
being celebrated by Herodot. &c. as one of the moft lucrative branches of commerce. The feriptures 
alfo frequently mention the fine linen of Egypt; the principal argument ufed to prove the people of 
Colchos were an Egyptian colony, was their proGciency in this manufacture. In Pliny’s time the cul¬ 
ture and even the manufacture of flax, feem to have reached thofe countries, in which they ftiU flourifh. 
It is found by experience that with proper attention it may be raifed on almofl every foil of Great Britain ; 
and the profit is leldom lefs than id. an acre, befides affording employment and fubfiftence to the induf- 
trious poor. But when we coniider the benefits that arife from this commodity when it comes into the 
hands of the manufacturers, it mult appear to be a national obieCt of the greateft importance. The 
Dutch, who underftand both the culture’ and manufacture of llax better than any other nation in the 
world, prefer their own feed, raifed on the lliff clays of Zealand, to any that they receive from the northern 
parts of h urope: but the flax employed in their manufaCtuves grows on a light, warm, gravelly foil, and 
owes its beauty and finenefs to their fedulous care in manuring, cultivating, and dreffing it. We have 
the fame diversity of land and much more of them than the Dutch, and therefore, if we took equal pains, 
we might foon be releafed from the nccelfity of importing. Iu 1695, according to Mr. Houghton, %ve 
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raffed very much; apples in abundance; whofe cyder fells now, as in Somerfetfhire, 
from 7s. to 1 2S. per hoglhead. As we proceed, a noble view prefents itfelf acrofs the 
feu, down the Devon coaft to Topfham, Plymouth, See. 

Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, whofe principal flreet is remarkably fpacious, 
well-built, and paved ; about the middle Hands an excellent new market houfe, with 
good rooms over it for all public purpofes, only finifhed this year. This town was 
anciently very confiderable; in the reign of Edward the Confeflbr the number of 
houfes were about 120, which made it great in thofe days ; but we find in William 
the Conqueror’s time they were reduced to 100. Again it recovered its greatnefs. 
King Henry III. created it a borough; Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
-eftablilhed the corporation with many privileges; it is governed by two bailiff's, and 
a recorder, and fends two members to parliament. The piers and harbour, which 
once added greatly to its flourilhing Hate, are all gone to ruin, fo that there is no fe- 
curity for fhips driven by ftrefs of weather into this deep and perilous bay. The foil 
being rich and ftrong, this neighbourhood produces an abundance of hemp*, and 
the inhabitants are very adept in twilling all forts of ropes, nay, fo famous were they 
in this manufacture formerly, that, by a flatute made in the reign of Henry VII. it 
was ordered that all the cordage for the navy Ihould, for a limited time, be made here, 
or within five miles of this place, and no where elfe. At prefent great quantities of 
twine, nets, See. are manufactured here. 

After dinner we proceeded to Weymouth. The ftratum now changes to real black 
flint and chalk; a more varied and beautiful country is fcarce to be found than the 
greater part of this evening’s journey affords; hills and dales tolled about in the 
wildelt manner of well-fringed inclofures, form the variegated landfcapes of the firlt 
three or four miles. Thefe fweeps of inclofures gradually expand dll they become 
immenfe downy hills and deep vales; near the 5th mile-ftone, look a little to the left 
and you will be (truck with a moll piCturefque feene ; a bold, circular, gently fwell- 
ing hill rifes out of a vail hollow with peculiar effeCt, near to which a fmall tuft of 
inclofures feems wildly tolled beneath to decorate the vale with fofteft inequalities. 
About the 6th Hone you behold a fpot infinitely more elegant; a circular hollow 
fcooped in a vail hill of the fweetell verdure; were it not for the difference of co¬ 
lour and texture, a more exaCl idea cannot be given of its beautiful appearance, than 
by comparing them to thofe foft waves one fees in driven fnow. Nor are thefe velvet 
mixtures of hill and dale, fometimes rifing boldly abrupt, and fometimes very gentle, 
more gratifying to the eye than the food of them is delightful, and beneficial to the 
fleecy flocks that brouze abundantly all over them. 

imported 495 ton of flax. In 1763, from Ruffla, 161,756 pounds, or 2576 tons. In our lifter ifland 
this has been made an otjeft of national attention : they faw clearly that to gain and preferve the linen 
manufacture, it was neceflary to raife flax, for which purpofe they gave a bounty of 58. a barrel on the 
importation of flax or hemp-feed ; they gave this gratis to fucli as would fow their lands therewith 5 they 
gave bounties of los. 8s. and 6s. on every joollr. of 35, 30, and 20s. an 100 in value; they gave their 
freedom in country corporations to all hemp and flax dreffers; and they held out a premium on every bulhel 
of feed, when at 58. a bulhel, which Ihould be exported*. 

* Campbell’s Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 90. 

f Hemp is another vegetable too well known to need any defeription ; the fame remarks may be made 
■with regard to the benefit arifing from the cultivation of this, as have been made juft before on flax, 
and even much ftronger arguments ufed to fupport it, there being almoft ten times the quantity of hemp 
imported which Ihews the immenfe faving that would arife, if we could raife this, or the greater part of it, 
at home 
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The place we next came to was Winterburn, remarkable for a marfhy fpring called 
the Werry, which burfls out in this feafon of the year ; continuing to flow all winter, 
and at a certain time in fpring it ceafes, and remains dry all fummei. Inltead of con¬ 
tinuing the road to Dorchefter, we now defcended to the right through tfkind of 
half inclofure interrupted by gates, which brought us to the pleafant village of Up- 
way ornamented with feveral good houfes, &c. From hence through Broad-way 
we foon arrived at the Hotel Wevmouth, or rather Melcomb-regis; which two places 
are feparated by the river Wey, and were diftina boroughs formerly, and always at 
variance about their privileges, fo that they were deprived of them by Henry Vlth. 
But Oueen Elizabeth reflored them on condition that they lliould make but one cor¬ 
poration : by which union they enjoy their common rights and flourilh together. A 
wooden bridge of many arches unites them ; the former looks finalL and dirty, but the 
latter is improved by all the advantage of good building and fpacious flreetsj among It 
which are many excellent lodgings ; but the range of buildings called Glocefter-row, 
York-buildings, and the Efplanade, are the moll elegant and defirable, from their 
contiguity to the fands, which are naturally the bed and raoft convenient for the pur- 
pofe of bathing, in the kingdom; being within a beautiful femicircular bay of 
near two miles, mod happily protected from winds and tempeds by the lurrounding 
hills which, while they afford fecurity to the mod timid valetudinarian, for the en¬ 
joyment of this marine falutary exercife, alfo prefent the mod pidurefque view to 
every window of thefe lodgings. The affembly room is a lofty and fpacfous building, 
adjoining the hotel kept by lVlr. Stacie, from the Bedford Apis, London, who at¬ 
tends in the feafon, and has, befides every other indulgence for company, an excellent 

boat for fchemes upon the water. . 

In the morning tedious rain confined us within doors feveral hours; but clearing 
up about one, we drove to fee the ifle of Portland, commonly fo called, though in fad 
no more than a peninfula, as it is joined to the main land by a prodigious beach, or 
ridge of pebbles ; parallel to which runs a narrow creek which you ferry over. To 
contemplate this wonderful wall waflied up by the fea, you fhould ride or walk along 
its fummit, where you will fee more fully the extent and fecurity of this immoveable 
bulwark, whofe materials are moftly equal in fize to a walnut at the water fide, gradu¬ 
ally diminifliing to common gravel, and though uncemented, are capable of refilling 
the moft outrageous florins, and of preferving the adjacent country from a deflruftive 

inundation. .. 

The two callles on the oppofite fhores, named Portland and Sandsioot, were built 
in the reign of Henry VIII. about 1539, but have nothing now to attradl our notice- 
From beneath the beach we drove to this mountainous illand, taking its name (ac¬ 
cording to Camden) from one Port, a noble Saxon, who in 703 much infefted and an¬ 
noyed this coall; it is about nine miles round, and divided into feven villages, all be¬ 
longing to one parifli. The firft we arrived at is called Chifwell; the next Fortune’s- 
well; on the hill ftands Rayfourth and Wakeham ; to the eall is Eall-town; to the 
weft, Weft-town ; and on the louth, Southwell. The inhabitants are computed about 
1700. We ftopt at the Portland-arms during a violent ftorm ; the windows looking, 
over that immenfe beach plainly fhewed us the danger of (hips being embayed and loft: 
here; when coming from the weltward, they omit to keep a good offing, and cannot 
weather the high land of Portland. After this violent fhower, we procured faddle 
horfes, and went dire&ly acrofs to the fouth-fide; having mounted the vail hill from 
Fortune-well, we fee the whole illand, now a flat furface almoft every way, and divided 
into large inclofures, by ftone walls, for the purpofe of growing corn and feeding, 
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that fmall breed of (beep univerfally admired for their flavour; but the whole has a 
dreary uncomfortable afpeCt, entirely deditute of wood and fuel. The quarries for 
getting that inimitable ftone, of which all our bell: buildings are formed, are leen in 
almolt every part of this ifland ; but they were no curiofity to us after that fubterra- 
neous mode at Bath. Proceeding direCtly acrofs, we faw the ruins of the old caftle, 
which fite, before the invention of ordnance, might feem impregnable; vet was it 
both forced and won by Robert earl of Glouceder, 1143? in. behalf of his filter, 
Maude, the Emprefs, when flie waged war againft King Stephen. At this place, in 
1588, the Spaniards, with their fuppofed invincible army, ftrove to land; but being 
prevented by the Englilh, a ftrenuous fight enfued, which forced them to acknowledge 
that title falfe; when many hundreds perilhed, and two of their great Ihips were 
brought into Weymouth. From hence you have a noble view of the race of Portland, 
fo called from the meeting of the two tides, or driving of the currents, mid-way 
between this and the French coaft. This agitation of the waves is often fo dangerous, 
that fcarce any velTel can pafs over it in the calmed feafon; and Ihips, not aware of 
thefe currents, have been embayed to the wed of Portland, and lod on the beach 
above-mentioned. Before we quitted the fouth fide, we (aw the fmall remains of the 
ancient church, whofe foundation the rolling fea began to undermine. Indeed the 
cliffs along this fide are wonderfully rent; one in particular, to the right of this old 
church, is very flriking; the immenfe mafs of done, apparently feparated from the 
main body by i'ome violent convulfion, forms a chafm wildly magnificent. From hence 
too we plainly fee Pcverel Point, a vaft heap of undermined rocks, at the corner of the 
ifland of Purbeck, whofe attractive chafm threatens deftruCtion on all who approach 
them. This was the fpot where the unfortunate Halfwell Ead Indiaman, and mod of 
its crew, met with their untimely fate. The wind blowing hard, and the waves rolling 
high, recalled that fliocking feene more warmly to our imagination. We now returned 
to our inn, where the landlord, Gibbs, fhewed us a very curious relick of Saxon an¬ 
tiquity, called the Reve-poll, which, in lieu of a rent-roll, exhibits a very"ancient mode 
ot keeping accounts; as on this daff is marked every acre of land on the ifland ; by 
which means the bailiff collected the king’s dues, as lord of the manor, at the rate of 
three-pence per acre, didinguilhed by different fized cuts, from a farthing to ten (hil¬ 
lings and feven-pence farthing, the highed rent paid. As we departed from hence, 
the people crowded round us with various curiofities, found about this ifland, of ore, 
fpar, foflils, &c. but the mod curious production is a kind of fea-weed, mentioned by 
Camden, called ifidis plocamon, or ifis hair, not unlike coral. We now hadened back 
to the hotel at Weymouth, where we enjoyed a late dinner, accompanied by mufic of 
the roaring waves. 

In the morning I arofe early; the fea and the air were very favourable for bathing and 
fifiling; the machines for the former purpofe, near *o in number, were bufily employ¬ 
ed, while thofe floating vehicles for the latter glided up and down amidd the reflected 
beams of the new rifen fun, dancing on the furface of the gently agitated water; which, 
together with the tranfparent fky, fo foftly hanging on the horizon, and the moun¬ 
tainous hills and chalky cliffs around, prefented the mod beautiful picture imaginable; 
fuch as I only remember to have feen in Loutherburgh’s Eidophuficon ; an elegant re-, 
pyelentation of moving tranfparent pictures, exhibited in Exeter ’Change a few 
years ago, to imitate in miniature what nature thus difplays on her real and unrivaled 
leale. » 

From hence to Dorchefter, eight miles, we went to breakfad. Afcending Ridge- 
way-hill, the extenfive profpect of fea and country is delightful. Beyond this, on the 
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right, is an old manfion, called Rerringfton, the ancient feat of the Williams's, de- 
fcended from fir John Williams, who, as Coker fays, by his buildings and other or¬ 
naments, much beautified this place. On the left, immediately behind the village 
of Monckton, we walked to infpecl one of the moft perfect remains of an ancient for¬ 
tification in this kingdom, vulgarly called Maiden caftle, on tradition that it was never 
forced nor won*. But it is thought with greater probability, by our more judicious 
antiquaries, to have been a fummer ftation of the Romans; it confifls of a treble fofs 
and rampart, each very deep and high, furrounding an inner area, near 40 acres, to 
which are only two places of entrance. Such as have curioufly viewed this place, have 
likewife traced out the particular ufes of each part, as, the weftern, facing the Prasto- 
rium, to have been for the foot, which could not contain lefs than three legions, or 
about 18,000 men; the eaft part, behind the Prxtorium, to have been for the horfe 
and carriages; and between both were feated the tribunes and other officers. A num¬ 
ber of barrows are feen thrown up on the downs around, which, from time to time, 
have been opened, without any great fuccefs; only finding a few human bones and 
coins. From hence the profpect is very extenfive, and takes in fome of the hills on 
the ifle of Wight. As we continue this road, within half a mile of Dorchefter, clofe 
on the right, is another extraordinary relick, called Mambury, perfe&ly refembling 
a Roman amphitheatre, inclofing about an acre of ground, and fuch as one may ealily 
imagine to have contained fome thoufand fpeclators beholding fuch fports and exercifes 
as were ufual among the ancients. 

Dorchefter, the capital of this'county, is a town of great antiquity, which Anto- 
nine, in his Itinerarium, calls Durnovaria, i. e. a paffage over the river, being fituated 
where the Frome, difperfing itfelf, maketh a kind of ifland, and running from hence 
through Warehatn, empties itfelf into the fea at Poole. In the time of the Romans, 
it was one of the two winter ftations faid to have been in thefe parts ; and indeed the 
ancient walls, the Via Iceniana, the fofs-way on which it (lands, the coins and other 
pieces of antiquity, together with thofe adjacent marks of encampments, Sec. above 
described, are proofs fufficient of its former confequence ; though Camden fpeaks of 
it as being then “ neither large nor beautiful, the walls having been pulled down by 
the enraged Danes, who here and there about the town have thrown up feveral bar- 
rows.” The prefent appearance of this town is neat and handfome, and its flouri(hing 
condition very different from what, according to Coker, it was in Edward III.’s time, 
when* they were forced to petition the king, for abating part of their fee-farm, or 
rent, “ by reafon the houfes were left defolate, and trade failed amongft them,” as 
the words of the petition are. That dreadful fire in 1631, which confunied almoft the 
whole town, except the large church of St. Peter, and a few furrounding houfes, the 
lofs being computed at 2oo,oocl. gave rife to its regularity and goodnefs of buildings; 
now confiding of three principal ftreets, fpacious and well paved, which meet in the 
centre. Here are three churches, a good market place, and a town hall, for holding 
the aflizes, Sec. being under the government of a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes. It 
had anciently a caftle in that place where the Grey-friars built their convent out of the 
ruins thereof, and hath now but three pari(h churches; whereas the compafs of the old 
town feems to have been very large. In what (late it flood foon after the coming of 
the Normans, Domefday book will bed (hew us. “ In King Edward’s, reign there 

* Maiden is more properly derived from magnus, whence we have main in the fame fenfe. As the 
Maiden tower at Windfor figr.ified the great tower, the Maiden down in Wilt filin’, See. Maidenhead 
town in Bcrkihire, was fotmeily Maiden Ilythe, fignifying a great port. 
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were 170 houfes; thefe defended themfelves for all the king’s fervices, and paid gold 
for ten hides, but to the work of hufcarls one mark of filver, excepting thofe cuftoms 
which were for one night’s entertainment. There were in it two mint-mafters* 1 here 
are now only 82 houfes; and ioo have been totally demolifhed fmce Hugh was ihe- 
riff.” The walks that circumscribe near two-thirds of the town, are very plealant, and 
the country about it level and fruitful, abounding with arable and fheep pafture, 6 or 
700,000 being computed to feed within hx miles round this town; and the corn 
brought to market equally abundant, particularly barley; the beer of which has ever 
been efteemed excellent, and fent to various parts of the world. Ihe poor and impo¬ 
tent are here fo well regulated and relieved, that fir J. Child, in his treadle on 1 nuie, 
recommends this example as worthy to be followed by other places. As we pais 
through the eaftern flreet which leads to Blandford and London, a very hanulome 
gaol, newly finifhed upon the Howard plan, prefents itfelf. lhis road, which was 
formerly bad and dangerous, by reafon of its flat fltuation over a moor, fubjetl to 
floods in time of heavy rains, and through a ford on the river Frome, was, by the ipi- 
rited intervention of Mrs. Lora Pitt, made perfectly fafe and agreeable; fhe, by an 
a£t of parliament in 1746, caufing a bridge to be erected, and a caufeway over the moor 
of Fordington, (a large manor of the 'dukes of Cornwall,) which fhe maintained for 
three years at her own expence. 

The feats in this neighbourhood are numerous, and feme of them highly worth me 
notice of a traveller, particularly Milton Abbey, the feat of lord Milton, whofe im¬ 
provements are faid to hare greatly heightened the natural beauties of its fltuation ; but 
we were not fo fortunate as to vifit them, which I much lament, as not only its pre- 
fent appearance and condition, but its venerable antiquity, rank it amongfl the fir ft 
places in this kingdom. It was firft founded and endowed for black monks, Benedic¬ 
tines, by King Athelftan, by way of atonement for having deprived his brother Edwin 
of his life and crown. For having a jealous eye upon this his half brother, lawful 
fon and fucceffor to King Edward the Elder, his lufpicion, by the inftigation of his 
followers, increafed fo much, that forgetting all juftice and humanity, he caufed the 
prince, accompanied with his little page, to be launched in a finall boat, without tackle 
•or furniture, into the fea, that the deftru&ive waves might wafli away his own guilt. 
In this helplefs fltuation, Edwin, being diftraaed with grief, plunged headlong to 
meet his cruel fate. This fa£t was foon after fincerely repented of by the king, who, 
in order to offer fome recompence for his guilt, and appeafe his innocent ghoft, built 
this monaflery of Milton, or Middleton, and fo endowed it that it flourifhed in great 
wealth and abundance. He gave to it the manor of Ofmington in the ifland of Pur- 
beck, at the fouth-eafl part of this county ; which afterwards became the chief feat 
of the WarhamSj defeended from the fame flock as William Warham, archbifliop 
of Canterbury in Henry VUIth’s time. Catfloke near Chalmington was alfo given by 
Gervais de Newbury to this abbey'; as was Frome Bellot, which William Beilot re¬ 
ceived of his mafter King William I. from whofe pofterity it came to the family of 
the Everards in Edward I.’s time, and fir Edmund Everard dying without iffue in 
time of Edward III. gave it to this abbey. This property afterwards was in the pof- 
fefflon of John Gould. In 1340 this noble abbey was fo confumed by fire that neither 
church nor bells efcaped; yet it foon rofe up again more fair than before, and fo conti¬ 
nued till the time of the diffolution, when Henry VIII. gave it to fir John Tregonwell 
for his manfion ; from whom it came by marriage to the Luttrells of Dunlter-caltle; 
and thence by fale to the Darners. 
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As we pafs on, feveral gentlemen’s feats agreeably catch our attention ; Stinsford, 
now inhabited by Mr. O’Brien, but which lately belonged, if not (till, to the earl of II- 
chefter, and came to the Strangeways at lead two centuries ago by the coheirefs of 
Stafford. About a mile farther on the fame fide, we have a pleafmg view of Kingfton, 
a large manfion furrounded with fine lawns and numerous plantations lately added by 
its prefent owner Mr. William Pitt defcended from a younger branch of lord Rivers’s* 
family. Ihis eftate came by an heirefs from the ancient family of the Greys, (fup- 
pofed to be a branch of the noble houfe of that name,) who acquired it in the time of 
Henry Vth. by marriage with the heirefs of Sir Thomas Marward, whofe anceltors had 
long owned it The country from hence is moffly open and cf a flinty flratum, ap¬ 
propriated to the growth of corn and feeding of Iheep. 

Next we pafs through Piddletonf, near which the earl of Orford has a feat, juft vifi- 
ble from the hill beyond the village ; whence alfo you may catch a view of Dewlifh- 
houfe, the feat of Mr. D. R. Mitchell. Milborn St. Andrew, the next village we pals, 
had the honour of giving birth to the famous John Morton, who being bred amongft 
the monks of Cearne abbey, near Frompton, was firft made bilhop of Ely, and after¬ 
wards archbilhop of Canterbury, A. D. i486. By his means principally, England 
owes her happinefs of uniting the houfes of York and Lancafter. A little beyond we 
pafs on our right the noble place and park-ornaments with-a fineobelilk, the ancient 
feat, and ftill the refidence of Mr. E. Morton Pleydell, defcended from the fame fa¬ 
mily as the archbilhop. 

Palling through the village of Whitchurch we come to a long range of bleak hills 
and downs, which bring us fuddenly upon the pleafant town of Blandford, fituate on 
the river Stour, over which we crofs a handfome bridge of fix arches : front whence 
we have a delightful view of Brianfton, the elegant manfion of Mr. Portman, &Sc. A 
beautiful fweep or crefcent of various foliage, called the cliff, hanging over the river, 
leads the eye gradually to the houfe, newly erefted, which is a fuperb pile of Portland 
ftone, fuitable to the fortune of its owner, well known to eclipfe mod commoners or 
noblemen in England. This was anciently, in the time of Edward I. the feat of William 
de Echingham, in right of his wife Vura, daughter and heir of Rad. de Stopham, 
from whom it defcended to Sir Allan de Blockfhall, who held it in grand fergeanty 
under this odd tenure, <e that he Ihould find a man to go before the king’s army forty 
days bareheaded and barefooted, in his Ihirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand 
a bow without a firing, and in the other an arrow without feathers. 1 ’ From him it 
came to the Rogers’s, men of ancient defcent and great refpett ; in which family it 
continued till Sir William Portman purchafed it, who left it to his adopted heir Henry 
Portman, in which family, as we before defcribed, it now fplendidly continuesj. 

Blandford is a borough town, which gives name to one of the five divifions of this 
county, and being burnt down in 1731, rofe like another phoenix from its allies, w ith 
the handfome plumage it now wears. The Marlborough family have their fecond title 
of marquis from this pleafant town. 

The next morning, inftead of continuing the great road to Salitbury, we deviated 
fouth-eaft to Winburn, for the purpofe of vifiting the Ifle of Wight, Southampton, 

* f or . d Careclford and Lord Chatham are a ftill younger branch of the fame family. 

t his was formerly a fmall market town, which the Montacutes, earls of Salifbury, gave to the priory 
of Chrift-church, in Hampihire. 

t However with one or two more adoptions. I think the prefent owner is bv the male line, a 
Berkeley. 
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arid Portfmouth. The former part of the way is open, and arable land ; the next, 
extenfive Iheep downs. On Badbury down, about two miles from Winburn, we faw 
on our left a mounted hill, now crowned with firs, which is remarkable for a treble 
rampart; where tradition fays once (food a caltle, the feat of the Weft-Saxon kings ; 
which Camden obferves was in his time fo utterly decayed, that he faw not the lead 
fign of it; probably therefore this was a fummer ftation of the Roman legion, who are 
faid to have had their winter ftation at Winborn; which is further confirmed from 
coins, urns, and a Roman fword dug up there, befides the traces of a fofs-way leading 
from hence to Old Salifbury. We now arrived at this ancient town, (called by Anto¬ 
ninus in his Itinerary, Vindogladias, fignifying its fituation between two rivers,) which 
the Britons called Glediau, or fwords. The prefent name is alfo taken from rivers, 
compounded of Win, or Vin, part of the old name, and Burn, the Saxon word for 
water or river. Minfter was added to it from its monaftery and church fo called, built 
in 712 by Cuth-Burga, filler to Ina, king of the Weft-Saxons ; which decaying, there 
arofe in its place a new church with a fair vault under the choir, and a very high fpire 
befides the fteeple; which fpire, its mod beautiful ornament, was fuddenly blown 
down in 1600, during morning fervice; the ftones battered down all the lead, and 
broke much of the timber roof of the church, yet without any injury to the people. 
This ruin was again repaired with the church revenues, and the liberal affiftance of Sir 
John Hanham, whofe defcendant. Sir William Hanham, baronet, ftill refides here. 
After the deftruftion of this monaftery, prebendaries were introduced, and Reginald 
Pole made dean of it, who afterwards became cardinal and archbilhop of Canterbury ; 
adding, as Camden obferves, the “ reputation of piety, wifdom, and eloquence, to 
the quality of his race,” for he was of the royal blood, by being fon to Margaret Pole, 
countefs of Salilbury, and daughter to George, duke of Clarence, brother to King 
Edward IV. The choir with four finging men, fix boys, and an organ, are the only 
cathedral remains now in ufe. Thofe who are fond of ruminating upon the relicks of 
the dead, may here find feveral monuments of confequence ; particularly that' of King 
Ethelred, one of the bell of princes, who, being flain in a battle againft the Danes at 
Wittingham, in the caufe of religion and his country, obtained the iirname of Martyr. 
Near this is the monument of Gertrude Blunt, daughter to William lord Mountjoy, 
the great marchionefs of Exeter, and another of Edward Courtenay, the laft earl of. 
Devonflaire of that family, from a branch of which is defcended the prefent vifcount 
Courtenay, of Powderham-caftle, near Exeter. On the other fide of the choir, lies 
John de Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, with his wife, Margaret*, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Bletlho, whofe daughter Margaret, couutels of Richmond, 
and mother to King Henry VII. at this place built a free-fchool; the endowment of which 
has fince been augmented by a great benefattrefs, Queen Elizabeth. 

From hence we proceeded to Chrift-church, with an additional horfe (after the man¬ 
ner of a tandem,) whofe new alacrity gave a finer animation and zeft to the fpirits than 
if we always indulged in the rapidity of poft-horfes. From a gradual decreafe of hills 
the two or three laft fltages, we now came into a perfect flat ; and from a ftratum of 
flint and hard roads, to an indifferent foil, and deep fands. The fields around are 
principally arable; and I obferved feveral crops of buck wheat, to be plowed in as 
manure ; a mode of cultivation highly recommended in fuch a country. Turnips are 
produced here in great abundance. 


• Whofe pi&urc we faw at Enraore-caftle, in Sorrserfctfhirc. 
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We now take leave of this county, and enter that of the rich and delightful Hamp¬ 
shire ; and pailing through this Ihort uninterefting part, crofs the famous river Stour 
again at Ivy-bridge, where, having left his favourite county which he nearly bifects, 
from his Source of fix Small fountains at Stourton in Wilts, (once the honour and feat 
of the barons of that name,* bearing for their arms thele fix fountains) he hafteth to¬ 
wards Chrift-church, to pay that tribute, which he hath taken from other leffer rivers, 
to the great king of waters, the fea. Variety of fi/h are taken here in great plenty ; 
and we had Small turbot for dinner very cheap. This old town is neat and pleafant, 
now called Chrift-church from its church fo dedicated, but formerly Twinhamburn, 
from its Situation between two rivers, which bears the fame etymology as Winburn. In 
the time of the Saxons it was fortified with a caftle, and adorned with an ancient church 
of prebendaries; which was in the reign of William Rufus reftored by Ralph Flam- 
bard, bifliop of Durham, who had been dean of that church ; and richly endowed 
by Richard de Rivers, earl of Devon, to whom King Henry I. gave this place in fee ; 
and fo continued in great repute till its fatal fall amidft the general wreck of monas¬ 
teries. We vifited thefe venerable walls j on the outfide a lofty, ftupendous pile, 
that befpoke^a former magnificence within ; as we entered, the devaftations of time, 
and the iron hand of Cromwell were too evident. The roof is in a deplorable ftate ; 
owing, as it is believed, to the falling in of a beautiful tower or fpire which once 
adorned the external part. The choir is finall but very handfome, particularly its 
altar-piece of ftone, richly carved ; the genealogy of our Saviour traced down from 
Jeffe; at his head David; at his feet Solomon ; the Virgin and child, with three wife 
men paying their offerings; the Shepherd with fheep, to whom the angels brought 
glad tidings; alfo the ftar that appeared above, where the young child was born. 
Here too more minutely we trace the plunderer’s works ; only nitches now remain, 
where once were large images of filver, &c. To the left of this their facrilegious hands 
are (till more vifible, on that beautiful cenotaph built for the countefs of Salifbury, 
who was mod cruelly beheaded, at the age of 70 in the tower, being attainted for trea- 
fon 31 Henry VIIL on the fuppofition that the infurrection about that time in York- 
filire, was through the inftigation of the cardinal Pole, her fon, and confequently this 
occafion was taken to cut her off; in whom determined the line of Plantagenet. The 
various arms and other devices, the order of the garter, &c. are terribly defaced, 
which when complete inuft have been beautiful; as the whole of this pure Gothic 
miniature now appears by far the beft I ever faw, and univerfally admired. 

The following copy of an original Letter, in the library of the late Mr. Brander, of 
this place, which was fent to Oliver Cromwell by his men, will further elucidate what 
I have defcribed ; it fays, ** we have been into the chapel and found the countefs of 
Salilbury’s tomb, built of Caen ftone from Normandy, which we have defaced ; alfo 
fome gold and filver cups, which will be ufeful and ornamental for your table.” We 
afcended to the top of the tower and.enjoyed amoft delightful view of the furrounding 
lea, the lfie of Wight, and the Needles, which are immenfe rocks of chalk, hurled at 
fome diftance into the water. 

Mr. Gilpin fpeaking of his diflike to white objects, fays, “ that nature never colours in 
this offenfive way ; and that the chalky cliff is the only permanent objeft of this kind, 
which /he allows to be hers; and this feems rather a force upon her from the boifterous 
a&ion of a furious element. But even here it is her conftant endeavour to correct this 


* Now the feat of Mr, Hoare, and a place much admired. 
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offenfive tint. She hangs her cliffs with famphire and other marine plants *, or (lie 
Rains them with various hues, fo as to remove, in part at lead, the difgufting glare. 1 he 
weftem end of the Ifleof Wight, called the Needle-cliffs, is a remarkable inftance of 
this. Thefe rocks are a fubdance nearly refembling chalk ; but nature has fo reduced 
their unpleafant ludre, by a variety of challifing tints, that in molt lights they have even 
a beautiful effeft.” 

From hence we purfued our courfe to Tymington; the country istnodly fiat and un* 
pleafant; and nothing remarkable occurs except a modern large manfion, called high- 
clift', built by the prefent lord Bute. The medley of archite&ure is too profufe to be 
really handfome, yet at this difiance it has a pleafmg effett. The front to the fea is 
cfteemed more beautiful, and the infide, though not often difplayed, is very elegant, and 
ornamented with a fingular fine collection of fea views, &c. 

I.ymingtonis a fmall maritime town, fituate on the river, oppofite the ifland, and is 
principally indebted to its populous condition from becoming a bathing and watering 
place. The rides and objects worthy notice are fufficiently variegated and alluring; but 
we had not an opportunity of indulging in thefe pleafures; eager now to crofsto the 
Ifleof Wight. About a mile from this place, nearer the water, Mr. Gilpin enjoys his 
elegant retirement of Vicar’s-hill. 

The w'eather was this morning particularly tempefluous, though without the leaf! ap¬ 
pearance of rain; we waited with anxious expectation till noon, for the arrival of the 
packet from Yarmouth, but in vainno fmall boat could be procured as a fafe and 
agreeable fubflitute, fo we changed our plan, and continued by land to Southampton. 
We foon came upon that ground which under the oppreflion and tyranny of William the 
Conqueror, had fuffered the mod cruel devadations, for he dedroyed all the towns, 
villages, and churches; and turning out the poor inhabitants, made a fored for wild 
beads of 30 miles in circuit, called in that age the Ytene, now the New Foredj this he 
did either to make a more eafy accefs for his Normans in cafe of any infurredtions after 
his conqueft, or to indulge himfelf in hunting, or to raife money by unjuft means. For 
he, more merciful to beads than mankind, laid the mod fevere penalties on thofe 
who fhould trefpafs on his game. But the divine vengeance feemed drongly to mark 
his impious projects; for Richard his fecond fon, was killed by a peflilential blad in this 
foredWilliam Rufus, his third fon, was cafually flioc with an arrow by Walter lyr- 
rel; and his grandfon Henry, by Robert, his elded fon, was, like Abfalom, caught by 
the hair in the boughs, and left hanging till he perilhed. On the north fide of this 
fored, near Mahvood cadle, dill grows "the oak on which Tyrrel’s arrow glanced when 
he fhot William Rufus, which was ordered by Charles II. to be inclofed with pails. 
The dory of its putting forth buds on Chriflmas-day, which wither again before night, 
may appear idle and fuperfiitious to thofe who have not ocular demonftration; the 
latter part, indeed, I will not vouch for, but the former is unquedionably true, and 
I have feen as extraordinary an effedt upon the Glaflonbury thorn ; the oak I have not 
feen, but I am contented with the evidence of a friend, whofe veracity is in my mind 
equal to felf fight. This gentleman was, a few years fince called upon to determine 
a wager, that a leaf fhould be produced on Chridmas-day, the fize of a filbert; which 
he then gathered to the fatisfa&ory determination of the bet. The Fored is divided 
into nine walks, each of which has a keeper; and has two rangers or bow-bearers, 
and a lord-warden ; which office, according to Leland, belonged by inheritance to the 
earls of Arundel; but is at prefent enjoyed by the duke of Gloceder. 

We paffed through Lyndhurd, a fmall town of one principal dreet, with a variety of 
fummer refidencies around it. The duke of Gloceder has a pleafant feat here; and a 
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little beyond the village on the left, we obferved the feat and pleafure grounds of the 
late fir Philip Jennings, bart.* and now inhabited by his widow. We proceeded through 
mod delightful avenues, formed by the umbrageous arms of noble foftstof the Forelt. 
When we came upon the open plain again, the contrail was moll feverely felt. That 
driving wind which had at Lymington prevented our paflfage to the Tfle of Wight, now 
met us with all its embattled holt upon thefe plains; and it was with the utmoll diffi¬ 
culty we could gain ground. The volumes of dull which enveloped us on every fide, 
ahnoll obflru&ed our fight, and made us motionlefs. It was a confolation, however, to 
think we had not to contend with a more dangerous element. After thel'e fevere drug¬ 
gies we were furrounded with protecting inclofures, which foon led us through the ex- 
tenfive parifh of Fling, and round the head of Southampton river. Near Eting is 
Poulton’s, lately the favourite feat of the right hon. Hans Stanley, from whom it came 
to iVir. Wellbore Ellis, the prefent owner, who married his filler. It formerly belonged 
to a branch of the noble family of the Powletts, of this county. After making a conli- 
derable elbow amidll delightful feenery, rich with country manfions, &c. we arrive at 
this delightful town, the feat of much pleafure, opulence, and commerce. The anti¬ 
quity of Southampton can be no longer quedioned, from the various Roman coins, vef- 
tiges of old walls, &c. that have been dug up around it; but various are the opinions 
of the origin of its name. Some deriving it from the Claufentum of Antoninus, or 
from the ancient Trifantou ; the former fignifying the Port Entum, and the latter the 
Bay of Anton. We may therefore with greater certainty fubferibe to Camden, who 
refls upon the unqueflionable authority of Doomfday book, where the whole county is 
exprefsly called Hantfcyre, or Hantonfcire, from Hanton, or Hampton; a name of pure 
Saxon origin. Whatever was its ancient condition, fituation, or bounds, we are allured 
that it lhared in the common miferies of the nation during the Danifh wars, when old 
Hanton fell a prey to thofe deftruftive tyrants, A. D. 980. And in the time of William 
the conqueror, it appears from the expreflion of his own book, “that the king had in that 
town only, 80 men or tenants in demefne.” Which, about 400 years ago, when king 
Edward III. and Philip of Valois, contended for the kingdom of France, was burnt by 
the French. Out of the alhes whereof there fprang up a more conveniently fituated 
town, “ that which now remains (as Camden fays) between two riversf; famous for 
the number and neatnel's of its buildings, for the richnefs of inhabitants, and refort of 
merchants ; fortified with a double ditch, flrong walls, with feveral battlements: and 
for a better defence to the harbour, there is a flrong caltle built of fquare /tone, upon 
a high raifed mount, by Richard II.” This is now converted into a pleafurs-houfe, 
whofe windows and top command moll delightful views. 

Anecdotes of great men and popular /lories are handed down from mind to mind, and 
even lifped by the mouths of babes, till a confufion of times and places dedroys their 
chanic'teriftic marks, and leaves nothing but an obfeure fenfe or mere found. That fa¬ 
mous one of Canute, King of England and Denmark, reproving a flattering courtier, 
who perluaded him that all nature would obey his royal will and pleafure, comes under 
tins defeription, and is no doubt well known to all mankind, as the fined lefl'on to curb 

His paternal (late was at Duddlefton, in Shropftitre; he took the name of Clerke and died’about a 
year iince, and his only fon a few months after him, S. P. upon which the title became extinA. 

f Itchin and Tees ; the former, on the eaft fide of the town, rifes from two fmall lakes near Alresford, a 
market town ntuate in the eaft part of the county, and runs through Winchefter; the latter rifes nearBa- 
fingltoke in the north borders of the county and pafles by Overton, famous for trout, through Whitchurch, 
and catching another dream from Andover, runs through Stockbridge, Romfey, Si C. and enters the noble 
Southampton-water at 'Redbridge. 
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tyranny and pride; from him that fitteth on a throne to him who ruleth in a cottage. 
But when we are told that this is the place, the beach whereon we now walk, that gave 
rife to the admirable leflon and oratory ; its value is doubly enhanced, and we reflect 
upon it with the higheft pleafure. ** When he came (fays Henry of Huntingdon) to 
fliore, he commanded a chair to be fet for him and faid to the flowing tide: “ l'hou 
art under my dominion, and the ground on which I fit is mine, nor did ever any difobey 
my commands with impunity, therefore I command thee not to come upon my ground, 
nor to wet the cloaths or the feet ot me thy lord and mafter.” But the rude waves pre- 
fently came up, and wet his royal feet; upon which he ftept back and faid ; “ Let all 
the inhabitants of the world know, that the power of monarchs is a vain and empty 
thing, and that no one deferves the name of king, but he whofe will, by an eternal law, 
the Heaven, Earth, and Sea obey.” Nor would he ever after fuffer the crown to be 
put on his head, but caufed it to be placed on Chrift’s ftatue at Winchefter. The ftrong- 
eft circumftantial evidence of this ftory may be gathered from the ancient coins of Ca¬ 
nute, which were afterwards ftamped with a mitre on his head, or fometimes a cap or 
triangular covering. 

The prefent ftate of Southampton is full as flourifliing as in Camden’s time, though 
not perhaps from the fame refources; its home trade and manufactures are at a low 
ebb; but its navigable merchandize is ftill very confiderable with Portugal, and the 
Ifland of Jerfey, Guernfey, &c. * Its charming and healthful fituation, goodnefs of 
buildings, &c. have of late years, made it the refidenceof many genteel and refpettable 
families; and though fea-bathing and accommodations for that purpofe are not in fuch 
perfection here as in many other places; yet the beauty of the furrounding country, 
the glorious appearance of the rivef wafhing its borders and communicating with the 
delightful Ifle of Wight, together with numerous other objects of amufement and cu- 
riofity, make ample amends for thofe deficiencies, and render it a public place of the 
firft falhion. High-ftreet is remarkably handfome, and well paved. The gate-way 
leading into it, is a fine piece of architetture and in high prefervation : after a difplay 
of genteel accommodations and other buildings, it winds in a pleafing curve, and ter¬ 
minates at the quay. Nor is it inferior to other public places, in afl'embly rooms, plays, 
and other modes of diverfion. But to enter into the minutia: of them, or the furround¬ 
ing places of delight, would be foreign to the purpofe of a general tour. In the cata¬ 
logue of religious and charitable foundations, in the five parilhes, into which Southamp¬ 
ton is at prefent divided, Holyrood church, as it is moft attended, is worth mention¬ 
ing, particularly for its monument to the memory of Mifs Stanley, filter to the late Hans 
Stanley, of Poulton’s, finilhed by the famous Ryfbrack, and her death thereon recorded 
by the poet Thomfon, who alfo celebrates her lofs moft feelingly, in the Summer of his 
Seafons. St. Michael, All Saints, and the confolidated livings of St. Lawrence and St. 
John, are moftly old and inconfiderable. But St. Mary’s having been deftroyed by fire, 
is re-built modern, and is in the gift of the bilhopof Winchefter, and valued at icocl. 
per ann. The hofpital of God’s houfe is a very ancient eftablilhment, founded by one 
Roger Hampton, according to a charter in the Monafticon of Edward III. but without 
date. It confifts at prefent of a warden, four old men, and old women, who are al¬ 
lowed two Ihillings a week. We will omit the reft as inconfiderable, to give forae ac¬ 
count of the objefts worth notice in this vicinity. 

Ne&eleye, Lettele, Netley, Edwarftow, or De loco Santti Edwardi, juxa Southamp¬ 
ton, is pleafantly fituated, in the parilh of Hound, on the eaftern bannks of the South¬ 
ampton river, about two miles below that town. According to Godwin and Leland, it 
was founded by Petro de Rupibus, who died 1253 : but Dugdale and Tanner attribute 
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Jt to Henry III., who,” fays the latter, “ A. D. 1239, founded an abbey for Ciller- 
tian monks from Beaulieu, and commended it to St. Mary and St. Edward. About 
the time of the diflolution, here was an abbot and twelve monks; whofe poffeffions 
were then valued, according to Dugdale, at 100I. 12s. 8d. but according to Speed, 
at 150I. 2s. 9d. The eftate was granted by Henry VIII., to Sir William Paulet.” 
About the middle of the 16th century, it was the feat of the earl of Hertford : and af¬ 
terwards was fitted up and inhabited by an earl of Huntingdon, who, as tradition lays, 
converted part of the chapel into a kitchen and other offices ; Hill referring the eaft 
end for facred ufes. In the year 1700 it came into the poffieffion of fir Berkeley Lucy, 
who fold the materials of the chapel to one Taylor, a carpenter, of Southampton, who 
took off the roof, which till that time was entire. It afterwards belonged to Henry 
Cliff, efq. who fold it to Mr. Hummer, in whofe family it remains. The view of part 
of the chapel, (which was built in the form of a crofs) taken, in 1761, by Mr. Grofe, 
to whom 1 am indebted for this account, annexed to his work, {hews it was an elegant 
building, though now greatly defaced. There are likewife (he fays') remains of the re¬ 
fectory and kitchen: the whole is fo overgrown with ivy, and interfperfed with trees, as 
to form a feene, infpiring the moft pleafing melancholy. 

Having thus given its hiltory and condition, let me now add that inimitable deferip- 
tion of Mr. Gray, in his letter to Mr. Nichols, (p. 380.) 

Southampton. Nov. 18, 1764. 

“ The climate is remarkably mild, even in October and November; no fnow has 
been feen to lie there for thefe thirty years part, the myrtles grow in the ground againft 
the houfes, and Guernfey lilies bloom in every window: the town clean and well built, 
furroilnded by its old ftone walls, with their towers and gate-ways, ftands at the point 
of a peninfula, and opens full fouth to an arm of the fea, which, having formed two 
beautiful bays on each hand of it, ftretches away in dirett view, till it joins the Britilh 
channel; it is fkirted on either fide with gently rifing grounds, cloathed with thick 
wood, and direftly crofs its mouth rife the high lands of the Ifle of Wight, at diftance, - ' 
but diffin&ly feen. In the bofom of the woods (concealed from prophane eyes) lie 
hid the ruins of Nettley Abbey ; there may be richer and greater houfes of religion, 
but the abbot is content with his fituation. See there, at the top of that hanging mea¬ 
dow', under the fliadow of thole old trees, that bend into an half circle about it, he is 
walking {lowly (good man) and bidding his beads for the fouls of his benefactors, in¬ 
terred in that venerable pije, that lies beneath him. Beyond it (the meadow ftill de- 
feending) nods a thicket of oaks, that mafk the building, and have excluded a view too 
garifh and luxuriant for an holy eye j only on either hand they leave an opening for the 
blue glittering fea. Did you n6t obferve how as that white fail {hot by ami was lo{t, he 
turned and eroded himfelf to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown that diflinc- 
tion in his way ? I {hould tell you, the ferry man, who rowed me, a lufty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pals a night at the abbey (there were fuch 
things feen in it) though there was a power of money hid there.” 

What befel the two unfortunate contractors of the name of Taylor, in plundering 
this abbey of its materials, thofe who are fond of dreams, apparitions, and fecond fights, 
will find an extraordinary account of, in Browne Willis’s Mitred Abbies*. 

As modern objefts of fight, Bellevue and Bevis Mount, fituate clofe adjacent on the 
road to Whichever, merit the firlt attention; the former was built by Mr. Nathaniel St. 
Andre, now the property of Mr. Chambers, a minor, and inhabited by Admiral King. 

# P. 205 and 6, vol. ii. &c. 
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The latter was the feat and favourite reAdence, during the latter part of his life, of the 
late general fir John Mordaunt, K. B. fo beloved for his vivacity and hofpitality. I 
think I have heard, it had been before the habitation, in his old age, of his uncle, the 
famous general, Charles, earl of Peterborough*, the friend of Pope and Swift, witn 
whofe character and whofe letters, in the well-known correspondence of thofe great 
geniuses, we are fo delighted. Upon the death of lir John, it came to his couun, the 
prefent earl of Peterborough, who fold it to Mr. Sotheby. On the right of Itchin is 
South Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Hans Sloane, who is next in fucceflion after the pre¬ 
rent pofleflor, to the eftates of Mr. Hans Stanley, of Poultons. About two miles fur¬ 
ther is North Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Fleming, member for Southampton, whole fa¬ 
mily have poflefledit many years. Near this place is a very curious manufactory of blocks 
for pul lies, ufed in (hips, &c. Thefe, which before were only made by hand, are here 
entirely formed by machinery, in a manner no where elfe known or praCtifed. 

Thus far having noticed the chief beauties round Southampton, let us now pro¬ 
ceed to fcenes (till more beautiful, if poflible, and as nothing is lovely, nothing engaging, 
in the abfence of nature’s painting orb, we had no caufe to complain on that account. 
The morning was all glorious, and the Heady gale aul'picious, when we took early paf- 
fage in one of thofe excellent vehicles, called the mail packet, to the Ille of Wight. 
Thofe who are fond of water excurfions, cannct fail to be greatly pleafed with this, where 
the river and the land continually confpire to delight us with a diverfity of profpecfs. As 
we failed along, the water was, in fome places, almoft covered with wild fowl, in others 
It re wed with the bufy groups of fifhing boats. About eight miles down vve were pleafed 
with the view of Cadlands, the elegant feat of Mr. Drummond, charmingly peeping 
from amidft the graceful foliage of the New-foreft. 

A little lower, on the oppofite fhore, on our left, Hands Hook, the large but Angu¬ 
larly built houfe of governor Hornfby; after having been twice burnt, it was Anilhed 
about three years fince, according to the fame plan as the Governor’s at Madras. 1 he 
noble yatch belonging to this gentleman we alfo faw, which is efteemed the fineft on the 
feas; but he had the misfortune to have all its men prefled in the laft war. Below this 
to the right, on a narrow neck of land, which ftretches out conflderably into the river, 
(lands a pretty flrong fort, called Callhot Caftle ; this was built by Henry VIII. to Se¬ 
cure the entrance of the river. Great additions have been fince made, and a garrifon 
is conflantly kept, under the command of a governor, who has in it fome excellent 
apartments, and from the privileges in the New-foreft, enjoys a very liberal income. 
Adjacent to this the honourable Temple Luttrel has erefted a lofty tower, which is 
called his folly; but notwithftanding its fantallical fliape, I am told the infide is admir¬ 
able, and the outflde is furrounded with Turkifh tents very curious, into which you 
enter by fubterraneous paflages; the expepce of-this Angular place was very great. 
We now ruflied forward into that pleafgnt circular ocean which furrounds the illand. 
The gale was brilk, and the waves, to the ideas of landfmen, appeared rolling high; 
but diverted of fear no motion is more delightful. After an agreeable fail of about 16 
miles, in about two hours, and at the fmall expence of Axpence, we arrived at Well 
Cowes, a conftderable harbour and a place of trade; Atuate at the mouth of Newport 
river, to guard which is another caftle and garrifon, built by Henry VIII. and oppoAte 
to this was another at Eaft Cowes, but now demolifhed. A tranflation from Leland, 
{peaks of them thus: 

“ The two huge Cowes that bellow on the Ihore, . 

• Shake eaft and weft, with their tremendous roar, 

* He died at Lilbon October 25, 1735, aged 77, and was great-grandfather of the prefent Earl. 
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They guard fair Newport, and the lofty i(le, 

From fierce invaders, and their cruel fpoil.” 

After breakfaft we proceeded to Newport, which hands almoft in the centre of the 
ifland: the road is a gradual afeent; the river winding near it to the left, affords a 
pleafing view, and the country, moftly arable, looks fertile. About a mile from New¬ 
port we pafs a large houfe of induftry, erected for the maintenance and employment 
of the poor in general, which is capable of containing 700. perfons. 1 he garden that 
furrounds it, is divided into numerous little allotments, which befpeak comfort to thofe 
induftrious owners, who-by their little manufactures there eftablifhed, eafe the commu¬ 
nity of a confiderable burden. 

Before we proceed, let us add forne general remarks of this ifland, and a fliort Tketch 
of its hiffory. By the Romans it was called Veda, by the Britons Guith, and the 
Saxons Wite, from whence we derive its prefent name. Vefpafian fubjeded thisifle to 
the Roman empire in the reign of Claudius. Cerdicus, the founder of the Weft Sax¬ 
ons, was alfo the firft that brought it under fubjedion to that nation. With them it con¬ 
tinued till about 650, when it underwent feveral other changes. About the year 1070, 
"William Fitz-Ofbome, then marlhal of England and earl of Hereford, conquered this 
ifland, and became firft lord of it. It was foon after his death feized into the king’s 
hands, but it continued not long in the crown, for King Henry I. gave it to Richard de 
Rivers, Earl of Devon, who was fucceeded by hisfon Baldwin, and here it continued 
through feveral generations, till Baldwin 5th, dying without iffue, his filler Iiabel be¬ 
came his heir, who being married to William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, was 
lady of this ifland. Her three fons dying in her life-time, file was prevailed upon (or as 
Mr. Camden fays, conftrained by much difficulty) to fell this manor and that of Chrifl 
Church, to King Edward I. for 6000 marks, paid by the king’s receivers, 1261 ; after 
this ifland had been in the family of Rivers 170 years. This ifland has feveral times 
fuffered by the invafions of the French, particularly in the ift of Richard II. when they 
landed Auguft 1 1, burnt feveral towns, and laid liege to Carefbrook caftle, but the 
defence of fir Hugh Tyrell, then governor, made them contented to return with a 
compromife from the inlanders of 1000 marks. Again, in the years 1403, 1545, &c. 
they made other bold attempts to conquer this ifland, but without fuccefs. Thus 
having continued near 200 years in the crown, it was at length advanced to the title of 
a kingdom, about 1445, by Henry VI. who having created Henry Beauchamp, firft 
premier earl of England, then duke of Warwick, laftly crowned him King of this 
ifland with his own hands. But this did not long continue, for he dying without male 
iffue, it again returned to the crown, in which it refted 44 years, till Edward IV. who 
fucceeded Henry, made his father-in-law, Richard Woodville, lord of Wight. After 
this, hiffory is almoft filent till king Charles I. informed of the cruel defigns of the 
parliament army, made his efcape from Hampton-court, and retired to the Ifle of 
"Wight under the care of Colonel Hammond, then governor of Carefbrook Caftle, who 
condufted his majefty to that place, November 14, 1647, to remain there till further 
orders. The fequel of his unhappy fate is too black and too well known to need any 
further defeription. 

Having thus far given its hiffory, let us now fpeak more minutely of its nature. 
Its form is almoft oval; meafuring from eaft to weft 23 miles, and front north to fouth 
13 ; it contains about 100,coo acres of very fertile arable land, and much pafture for 
fheep; and its inhabitants are computed to be about 20,000. The air is efteemed 
very falubrious, and on the fouth fide • particularly foft and agreeable. The river 
Mede, running from north to fouth, divides it into two hundreds, called Eaft and Weft* 
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Medine, which contains 30 parifhes or upwards. The principal of thefe is Newport, 
which we now vifited ; its ftreets are fquare, neatly paved, and houfes well buiit; it 
is governed by a .mayor, aldermen. Sec. and fends members to parliament. From 
hence we walked to infpeft the noble ruins of Carefttrook caftle; the fun (hone delight¬ 
fully, and the climate was lenfibly different from that we had felt in the morning ; the 
feenery around was very agreeable; but in this part there is a want of wood ; the foil 
abounds with chalk. We infpeded the caftle, and were much gratified. This * catlle 
is fituated on an eminence about a mile fouth of the town of Newport, and overlooks 
the village of Carefbrook. Here was, it is faid, a caftle or fort, built by the Britons, 
and repaired by the Romans, when this ifland was fubdued by Vefpafian, A. D. 45, 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius. This was afterwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the 
Saxon, who, according to Stowe, was king of the ifland about 5 J 9 • ca ll ec l it Wight 
Garifbourg; of which Carefbrook is fuppofed to be a corrupted contraction. This 
building again falling to decay, either through length of time, or fome other means, 
was a fecond time re-edified in the reign of Henry I. by Richard de Rivers, earl of 
Devon ; and Camden fays it was once more magnificently re-built by the Governor of 
the ifland. Some great repairs were done here by Queen Elizabeth. In a fhield over 
the outer gate, there is the date 159-, (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with ivy, 
as to be rendered illegible) beneath this are the initials E. R. and under them the figures 
40. Perhaps fhe built this gate, as the outer-works have a more modern appearance 
than the other parts of this edifice. The walls of the ancient part of the caftle enclofe 
a fpace whole area is about an acre and half; its fhape that of a right-angled parallelo¬ 
gram, with the angles rounded off; the greateft length is from eaft to weft. Ihe en¬ 
trance is on the weft fide over a bridge, on a curtain, between two baftions ; then 
through a fmall gate, over which is the infeription before cited ; from this, by a paflage, 
having on each fide an embattled wall, and under a very handfome machicolated gate 
flanked with two round towers. The old door is ftill remaining; it is formed of ftrong 
latticework, having at each crofling, a piece of iron kept down by a large nail. On the 
•right is a fmall chapel with a burial ground, walled in; over the door is carved G. II. 
1738; and on the eaft end is a ftone tablet, fhewing that it was repaired during the 
government of lord Lymington: at prefent there is no fervice in it. It is faid that there 
is a farm in the ifland, the tythes of which, amounting to 12I. per annum, belong to 
this chapel; the caftle itfelf constituting the parifh of St. Nicholas. Further on, on the 
north fide, are fcveral ruins of low buildings, faid to be thofe where Charles 1 . was con¬ 
fined ; and in one of them is fliewn the window through which he attempted his efcape. 
Beyond thefe are the barracks and. governor's houfe, called the Keep-houle; in which 
are many handfome rooms. On the north-eaft angle, on a mount raifed confiderably 
above the other'buildings, (lands the Keep : it is an irregular polygon ; the way to it 
is by an afeent of 72 fleps, and in it are three more. From this place there is a moll 
extenfiveprofpeft ; the fea being viltble to the north, eaft, and fouth, but hid on the 
weft by a hill. Here was formerly a well, faid to be 300 feet deep; but it is now- 
filled up with rubbilh. In the fouth-eaft angle (land the remains of another tower, 
called Mountjoy’s tower; its walls are, in fome places, 18 feet thick. Thefe towers 
have the appearance of much greater antiquity, than the other buildings of the cafte. 
The old caftle is included within a more modern fortification; probably built by Queen 
Elizabeth ; it is an irregular pentagon, faced with ftone, and defended by five baftions, 
on the oufide of which runs a deep ditch: the north curtain, perhaps on account of its 
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length, has a break in the middle, to make a flank. Several guns are mounted on this 

work, near a mile and half in circumference. 

We now returned to Newport, and from thence proceeded towards the eaitem fide 
of the ifland. The roads, confidering there are no turnpikes, are moftly good, being 
formed at theexpenfe of every houfeholder paving two (hillings annually, or finding two 
days labour; and all people of property in proportion. Afcending gradually a k out 
two miles from Newport, we had a charming view down the meandring river; the 
face of the country began to wear a more rich afpeft, as we were furrounded with fine 
woods. On our right we leave Afh Down, on the higheft part of which is a pyramid 
of (tone, twenty feet high, erefted by the crown, as a mark for (hips coming into St. 
Helen’s or Spithead. We now palled through a beautiful bower of oaks and trees of 
various forts, called Fired one coppice, which abound with all kinds of game, befides 
being of high ornament to this fituation. After this we arrived at Ride Quay, without 
much further observation, having only in this excurfion taken a tranfient glance, rather 
than a furvey of this fweet ifland: but fufficient however to convince us both of its 
natural and improved excellence- The wind was rather too oppofite to permit our 
pafiage dire&Iy to Portfmouth, which was the next objeft of our purfuit, fo we landed, 
after a rough fail, at Stoke Bay, walking from thence to Gofport, much amufed with 
the vaft buildings on our right, for the charitable fupport and accommodation of fick 
or wounded feamen and marines belonging to the royal navy. 1 his noble royal hof- 
pital is fituated at the weft entrance into the harbour, on a dry gravelly foil, within 400 
yards of the water, and furrounded with an airing ground near a mile in circumference, 
inclofed with a wall 12 feet high. On a pediment in the front are various ornament 
fculptured in Portland (lone ; the mod applicable and worth mentioning, is Navigation 
leading one hand on a Ihip’s rudder, and pouring balm with the other, front a viol, on a 
wounded failor. Over the centre issi large hall, 100 feet long, and 50 broad, where 
the recovering patients dine. The wards are all uniform, 60 feet long, and 20 broad, 
and each have apartments adjoining for nurfes, with every convenience of water, &c. 
that conduces to cleanlinefs and health. This elegant building was begun in 1746, at 
the earned recommendation of Lord Sandwich, and finilhed in 1762. As we enter 
Gofports which is a bul'y and confiderable place, the fortifications and king’s brewery 
are obje&s molt ft riking. At the end of thefe ftreets, we crofs the pafiage in a wherry, 
to another handfome ltreet called the Point, which leads to a draw-bndge and gate 
into Portfmouth town ; where we now retired to an excellent inn, the George, and re¬ 
mained there during thefe inquiries. 

Portfmouth is iituated in the Ifland of Portfea, eaft of that noble harbour, which 
at high water fpj-eads the redundancy of the fea feveral miles to Porchefter, for¬ 
merly Port Peris, where tradition fays, Vefpafian, firlt arrived : here forming feveral 
little-ides, Pewit, Horfey, &c. it encompafieth about 24 miles of this flat country, 
named the Ifland of Portfea, by a narrow creek at the northern extremity uniting 
with a large expanle, again called Langfton haven. The ancient cafile of Portchefter 
is Itill remaining at the head of the harbour; from whence, as the fea retiring from 
this (hore, made it lefs commodious, our ancellors removed to the entrance or mouth 
of the harbour; from whence called Portfmouth. Though Camden fpeaks in the 
higheft terms of this place, (particularly ot the walls, forts, &c. made by King Edward 
IV. and Henry VII.) which (he fays) “ within our memory. Queen Elizabeth, at a 
great expence has fo fecured by new works, that nothing feems now wanting to make 
it a moft complete fortification.” Yet what a wonderful change is here wrought fince 
his time, both as to the extent, ftrength, and magnificence of the land fortifications, as 
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well as thofe nobler bulwarks, the royal navy, and other requisites, and ornaments be¬ 
longing to marine affairs. The genius of England was too unbounded ever to reft below 
the higheft attainment of human perfe&ion ; ever foariug above the reft of the world in 
the bufinefs of commerce, or the arts of war: and through the vaft growth of naval 
action, this is become the principal chamber for thefe royal ftores in this our fuperior 
kingdom. And though every port has had its proportionable encreafe, yet what a dis¬ 
parity may we obferve in comparing the different Hates of the royal navy, in Camden’s 
time ; that of his learned editor; and at this day. Nor is the disparity of thefe circum- 
Jlances more llriking, than in the appearance of the townitfelf, which, from the Simple 
account of our fine old author, who fays, “It has a church of good ancient work, and 
afiicfpital (which they call God’s houl'e) founded by Peter de Rupibus, bifhop of Win¬ 
chester,” is Ziow, from the great increafe of bufinefs and confluence of people, Swelled 
into the fize and'magnificence of a modern city; fo that the walls, not able to contain 
a further enlargement, have discharged the great Surplus into two noble Suburbs to the 
weft and north, named the Poiut, ap.d the Common, fo called from its healthy Situation; 
both of which are large, populous, ana handfotne ; but the latter, from its immoderate 
increafe, foon promifes to out-do both in fize and beauty the great town itfelf; this too 
on reafonable grounds, being free from the laws of garrifon, town and corporation 
duties, &c. So that the idea of Camden is now totally fufcverted, or eclipfed, where he 
Cays, “ Portfmouth is populous in time of war, but not fo in time of peace ; and feems 
more inclined to the arts of Mars and Neptune, than of Mercury.” Surely it may now 
be laid, that the common bufinefs of this place creates more life and action, under the 
loft olive branch of peace, than was then feen beneath the boiftrous banner, and the 
roufing clarion of war. 

Having thus farpremifed in a general account, we will now proceed to deferibe par¬ 
ticulars, in the order which we faw them. Odtober 11, fair and pleafant, we walked 
to the Common, .where we firft infpe&ed the gun-yard, a place oi great curiofity and 
entertainment. The different fizedguns, {hot, and other implements of war, are herepiled 
up in the mofi neat and exa£t order imaginable. We faw likewife nine of the guns that 
were recovered from the Royal George. From hence we continued along this new 
part of the town, which foon led us to the Dock-yard, where, by fending a proper re- 
iqueft to the Oonimilfioners, and inferring our names and places of abode, &c. in a book, 
according to the uiual and neceffary form, we were civilly attended round this immenfe 
and important place, which is like another town within its walls, confiding of innumer¬ 
able ftore-houfes ; large rows of handfotne dwellings for the principal officers; particu¬ 
larly a fpaciousand elegant one for the Commiflioner; a noble academy for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, intended for the navy, and a neat modern chapel, in which is hung the 
bell that belonged to the Royal George. But the principal objects worth the notice 
of a traveller are the rope-houfe and the anchor-forge. The former confifts of three 
rooms, one over the other, 870 feet long. In the upper ones they were with great quick- 
nefs and ingenuity fpinning the hemp and preparing the threads; while below they 
were uniting the different parts into one immenfe whole, called a cable, which procefs is 
fovery difficult and laborious as to require the efforts of near 100 men to complete it. 
The perfpeftive feen from one end of this room, while they are working at the other, is 
very llriking and curious. While we were thus filled with admiration and aftonifhment 
at this immenfe pile and its operations, we were equally furprifed to reflect on the vil¬ 
lainy of Jack the Painter, who now hangs in chains on the Gofport fide of the harbour, 
for having in 1777, moll daringly fet fire to it; but providentially his deep laid f'cheme 
yvas in a great ineafure fruftrated, by its breaking out prematurely in the day inftead of 
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rhe night, and the wind driving towards the water, which prevented a firailar havock to 
what this yard fuffered, July 3, 1760; when, as it was believed by lightening, which 
was that day terrible, many warehoufes were confumed, with the lofs of 1050 tons of 
hemp, 500 of cordage, and 700 fails, befides many hundred barrels of tar, oil, &c. We 
next obferved the feveral laVge fhips under repair in the docks, and the numbers that 
now lay in the harbourj which from hence was a glorious fight. Our guide particularly- 
pointed out to us the Royal William, as being the oldeft now in the navy, and of molt 
excellent conftruction, ftrong enough at prefent for any common fervice; which vali¬ 
dity mud be owing to the method then in ufe of feafoning .their planks by fire, a practice 
in thefe dayselteemed too wafteful for the fcarcity of timber, andinltead of which the 
art of boiling, not half fo durable, is fubftituted. 

Having fo far fatisfied our curiofity, and feen the fuperior excellence of this place 
over Plymouth, except in wet and dry docks, which, the different nature of the ft rat urn 
in which they are formed, will not allow; we now proceeded to walk round the for¬ 
tifications, garrifons, &c. that fo wonderfully adorn and ftrengthen this town. The vaft 
additions within thefe few years under the diredtion of the duke of Richmond, are very 
ftrong and beautiful ; but whether or not they are likely to anfwer the enormous ex¬ 
pence of Government, is not our bufinefs to determine; nor do I wifli ever to fee them 
greatly put to the trial. Various are the opinions and conjedlures on this fubjedt; but 
the ftrongeft objection feems to be that, of having placed thofe on the north fide too 
near the town, fo that the enemy, if landed, might approach near enough to throw 
their deftrudtive /hells, &c. over, on the town and docks. 

After dinner we went aboard the Barfleur lying in the harbour, which afforded us 
much amufement and inftruction, befides the pleafure of calling to mind that glorious 
action on the iath of April, whenainongft the reft of ou r captures from the French, 
fhe received the vanquilhed colours of the Ville-de-Paris, under the command of lord, 
Rodney, and her immediate excellent admiral fir Samuel Hood. She is an excellent 
fhip of 90 guns, and three decks, the handfomeft and mod complete man of war here 
in commiilion. 1’he fight was truly novel and pleafing, particularly in the lower deck, 
amid ft a crowd of 3 or 400 men, women, and children enlivening the feene with their 
various culinary, and other occupations, and amufements. The cleaning, out the large 
foup coppers was very entertaining; for this purpole two men were naked in the infide, 
ferubbing away with great labor, in a fituation neceffarily very hot from the clofe ad¬ 
jacent fire. The cock-pit underneath this belongs to the iniufhipmen, and a mo ft terri¬ 
ble birth it i^ entirely below the furface of the water, and fecluded from every ray of 
light, or breath of air, fave what the faint candles and final 1 orifice of a low door will 
admit. This furely in hot climates mult be intolerable, and one would wonder how 
even fecond nature can reconcile it. Well may thefe inferior officers be fighing and 
hoping for an a&ivewar, that may either provide them with a glorious death, or reward 
their courage and endeavours with a fuperior ftation. The admiral’s cabin is in the mid¬ 
dle deck, made in every refpect lundfome and agreeable ; befides the comfort of being 
lefs liable to noife and motion than above or below. In the upper deck are the niefs- 
room and births for the lieutenants, &c. and a fhew-roorn, in which is difplayed a neat 
armory, in miniature; this is under the care and management of the firft lieutenant, 
who has his birth here. The guns which (laud in the port holes of each deck have 
been lately improved with fir Charles Douglas’s invention of a lock to fire them with, 
in (lead of the old method of a match : by which means the man who performs this 
part in an a&ion is lefs liable to the danger of the gun’s recoiling, or the ball of an enemy 
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through the port-hole; as the fwivel ufed to the trigger admits his Handing on one fide 
to draw it. The view from the quarter deck was enchanting j furrounded with innu¬ 
merable obje &6 of a fiinilar kind ; 5° the d ne d' om 74 K uns to 100, befides 

every poflible variety of inferior fizes; luch a collection as no one part of the whole 
world can fhew befides. While to the fouth, half way acrofs to the lfle of Wight, 
Spithead difplayed other vaft (hips nobly to our delighted eye, near which we could 
plainly diftinguifh the three malls of the unfortunate Royal George rifing feveral feet 
above the water, the body being buried below. 

In our return to fhore we rowed down the harbour to infpecl a new veffel, called the 
Owres Light-houfe, jufl arrived from London, lhis is upon a new conflrudlion, a 
floating light; a floop to carry 20 men ; from the centre rifes a llrong malt with an 
immenfe globular frame of glafs on the top, which contains many lamps fimilar to the 
light-houfe on Eddy (lone rock, and thofe on the weft end of Portland lfland. lhis cu¬ 
rious vehicle is going immediately to be ftationed at the Owres, a dangerous heap of 
rocks a few leagues north eafl of Portlmouth, the terror of mariners, and which our 
boatman complained “ had made his heart ach many a time.” 

The evening was calm and clear, and Cynthia’s filver lamp hung fplendid in the 
fky. We drolled upon the beach, and while the thoufand pennants hung glimmering 
in the air, the martial mufic from the fhips fwelled on our enraptured ear, till the hour 
•of eight was fignalized by the great gun of Edgar, then in command ; which was 
echoed by lefler firings far and near. The efled was to us quite new and delightful, 
and is regularly pratlifed fix months in the year precifely at this hour, and the other fix 
at nine o’clock; alfo at fun-rife each morning. , 

We left Portfmouth early the next morning, and found great comforts in a pod 
chaife, it being intenfely cold. We proceeded at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 
and parted by the barracks, and over Port bridge, having Portchefler caflle on our left. 
Here we quitted this tide-girt ifland, and afeending Portfdown.hill, had a glorious re- 
trofpett of Portfmouth, the well flored harbour, Gofport, and the Hie of Wight, rifing 
very dillin&ly acrofs the fea. As we defeended from this fummit, the change of coun¬ 
try was very (Iriking ; from open hills of chalk, to~ thick inclofures of woods and paf- 
tures. Leave on our left Southwick, famous for the marriage or King Henry VI., with 
Margaret of Anjou. It was from the reign of Elizabeth the feat of the Norton’s, the 
la(l of whom dying in 1732, left by an extraordinary will, his real edate of 6000I. a 
year, and a perlonal one computed at 6o,oool. to the poor, hungry, thirdy, naked, 
and drangers. Tick and wounded, and prifoners, to the end of the world, appointing 
parliament his executors, and in cafe of their refufal the bilhops ; leaving all his piflures 
and other moveables to the king. This will carried with it fuch evident marks of infa- 
nity, that it was foon after fet afide. Upon this a£l it came to the Whiteheads of Nor¬ 
man court in this county, and from them to the Thidlethwaites, and is now poffefl'ed by 
a defeendant, the prefent member for the county. 

We now parted the village of Purbeck, and faw on our right Purbeck houfe belong- 
- ing to a Mr. Taylor, a minor. From hence we approach the forert of Bear, a large 
traft of woodland. Pafs through the village of Hamden, beyond which the country 
country changes to extenfive downs, the road winding through a deep vale, furrounded 
with noble hills of verdure, heaped in various forms j while the fleecy flocks, that drayed 
along their fides, with each a (hepherd, with his crook and dog, made the feene truly 
Arcadian. The next fummit opens a rich vale of inclofures, arable and padure, very 
iimilar to the Chiltern country in Bucks. Defceuding now towards Pctersfield we pais 
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on our left Mapledurham, an ancient houfe and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon the 
hiftorian, (vvhofe father was M. P. for Peters field) now let for the purpofe of a board¬ 
ing fchool. 

Petersfield is a borough and market town, remarkable for nothing but its genial fitua- 
tion, in a rich amphitheatre, furrounded by bold waving hills. Here we left the great 
London road, and turning to the left towards Alton, afcended an immenfe hill, called 
Stoner, cloathed with much wood and full of chalk, very little inferior in length and 
fteepnefs to the famous chalk hill in Bedfordftiire. The fummit affords a profpect of 
the fcene below, and all the fine fwells to the fouth and weft, and an extenfive view into 
Suffex. This part of the county is very fuperior to the reft, and fcarcely inferior to the 
beauties of Devonflure and Dorfetfhire. Palling from hence over a large open tra£t, we 
leave the village of Selborn on our right, where refides the Rev. Gilbert White, who 
has lately publilhed a very delightful Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of that place. We 
now came into the Gofport road, amidft inclofures of arable and pafture, and palling 
by C.hawton, the feat of Mr. Knight, foon arrive at Alton. 

Alton is a fmall market town, fituate on the rivulet Wey, in its courfe to Farnham, 
Guilford, and other parts of Surrey, where accumulating into a confiderable river it dif- 
charges itfelf into the Thames at Weybridge. Here is a manufacture of corded fluffs, 
ferge de nims, &c. and around the town are excellent hop grounds, whofe crops were 
now juft gathered in. In the evening which was charming we proceeded on the Farn¬ 
ham road, through the village of Bentley, amidft a profufion of cultivation inclofed with 
the fineft quick-hedges I ever faw, fome near twelve feet high and beautifully formed. 
On the left is Froyle place the feat of fir Thomas Miller, bart. an ancient-looking houfe 
newly repaired and the grounds much improved. On the right, amidft an abundance 
of foliage, called Holt Foreft, is Holt Lodge, the feat of lord Stawell. The houfe is 
very moderate, and only a leafe-hold under the Crown. 

In this county we continued fome weeks, amongft friends, whofe focial fympathy and 
liberal accommodations, enlivened the fcenes we vifited, and otherwife forwarded our 
purfiu'ts. I lhall therefore proceed to defcribe this part of the country in the molt con¬ 
venient order, without regard to dates or feafons. 

We firft vifited Ewlhot, the feat of Henry Maxwell, efq. which is the manor houfe 
of a confiderable hamlet, of the very large parifh of Crundal. Here has been very an¬ 
ciently a feat, which is fuppofed to have been from early times the refidence of the Gif¬ 
fords, one of whom was fheriff of this county, 11 Hen. VI. and another 20 Elizabeth. 
By fome notices in the parilh regifter, it appears that there was a park belonging to it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the boundaries of which are now to be traced, or 
remembered by fome of the old inhabitants of the parifh. Its domains, and the diftant 
feenery furrounding it, are peculiarly adapted to the recreations of retirement. The 
foft gradations of variegated wood in the front view, with the Gothic arch in Dogmers- 
field park, “ bofomed high in tufted trees,” are very beautiful. The effect of autumn 
on this fcene during a feafon of the lovelieft fun-fhine imaginable, often reminded me 
of the following exquifite lines by Thomfon j 

u Thofe virgin leaves, of pureft vivid green, 

Which charm’d ere yet they trembled on the trees, 

Now cheer the fober landfcape in decay : 

The lime firll fading; and the golden birch. 

With bark of filver hue; the mofs grown oak, 

Tenacious of its leaves of rufll-t brown ; 

Tli* enfanguin’d dogwood ; and a thoufand tints 
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Winch Flora, drefled in all her pride of bloom. 
Could fcarely equal, decorate the groves.” 


Our next oxcurfion was to Faxnham, a. neat market town, on the edge of Suirey ; 
it con fills of one broad ftreet, famous once for a large corn-market, but now for the 
vaft produce of the fineft hops in England, whofe quality is gi eatl\ heightened by the 
care and art ufed in drying and bagging. In this place it was, that about the year 
ga* Kin' r Alfred defeated the Danes; and afterwards, when King Stephen had 
Wanted leave to build caftles, Henry of Blois, his brother, bilhop of Winchefter, 
erected a ftrong caftle upon the fide of the hill near the town, which Henry III. de- 
molifhed; afterwards it was rebuilt by the bilhop of the diocefe, and is now enjoyed 
by the hon. Brownlow North, whofe great improvements fince his promotion to this 
fee, we had now the opportunity of infpefting. The entiance is veiy magnificent, 
and the tower lofty and perfect. In the inlide is a dilplay of leveral excellent 100ms ; 
the hall is fpacious and handfome, and furrounded with large galleries; it has been 
newly ornamented, and only wants now a marble floor to make it quite noble. The 
dining room is nothing remarkable, but the drawing room is aomirable; about 4b 
by 30, and juft finilhed in the 1110ft elegant ftyle. The chapel is very neat and fuit- 
able. From the library the profpett over the town, the furrounding hop-grounds, 
and the two large hills called C.rookfbury and Ilinde-head, is very pleafing.. Hinde- 
head is fituate on the borders of Suffex, and commands a view of nine counties. We 
now afeended the meft ancient part of this building called Jay s towei ; on the top of 
which is a complete garden, rich in itfelf and in the view it commands, particularly 
ten acres of pleafure ground and park, in which is a nioft noble avenue of elms, and 
on the left a fuperb green-houfe, full of very rare and coftly plants, all lately inclofed 
with foreft trees, &c. As botany is the principal delight of the family, we were 
a mu fed with feveral very curious uurferies of the choiceft collection; and the neat 
little flower garden of Mrs. North exceeds every thing of the kind I have ever feen. 
Farnhain being the refidence of an excellent painter, Mr. Fhuer, whofe pencil for 
many years has adorned the Royal Exhibition with birds and game, we had the plea- 
fure to infpect his rooms, which are replete, not only with capital performances of his 
own, but alfo feveral admirable pictures of the bell mafters. Without any opportuni- 
tv of artfully awakening his natural genius, this painter has arrived at the fummit of 
his line; and 1 think his filh are inimitable. 

From hence we vifited More-Park, formerly the feat of fir William Temple, and the 
place of entertainment to the famous Dean Swift, whence he fo often dedicates his 
lays to Stella. It is fituated in a pleafant valley, about two miles fouth-eaft of Farn- 
ham, and was efieemed once beautiful; a few years fince it was refitted and adorned 
for the refidence of the duchefs of Athol, but flie not admiring it long, the premifes, 
now the property of Mr. Bacon, are fuffered to fall to ruin. In the corner of the old 
park, under a cliff by the river fide, is a curious natural grotto, called Mother I.u- 
doe’s Hole. The entrance of this cavern is fpacious and lofty, and gradually decreafes 
to a narrow paffage, terminating with a fource of a clear rill, which iffues forth through 
a decayed pavement, and falls into the oppofite ftream. The cold collations and par¬ 
ties of pleafure which formerly vifited this place in the fummer feafon, are now no more, 
and the whole looks melancholy and deferted. 

Palling frem hence by a mill, and under a grove of firs, we approach the finall ruins 
of Waverly abbey, built by William Gifford, bilhop of Winchefter, for Ciftercian 
monks, commonly called White monks; which abbey being a grandchild (as they 
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termed it) from Cifterce in Burgundy, was fo fruitful here in England, that it was 
mother of Gerondon, Ford, Tame, See. and grandmother to Bordefley, Biddlefdon, 
Bruer Bindon, and Dunkefwell; for fo religious orders ufed to have their pedigrees 
as a deduaion of colonies out of them. The Ciftercians were hkewife produced from 
the Benedictines; they were fo called from Cifterdum, or Cifteaux, in the bilhopiic 
of Chalons in Burgundy, where they had their beginning 1098 ; being inftituted by 
one Robert, who had been an abbot of Molefme, in that province ; from which he, 
with twenty of his religious, had withdrawn, on account of the wicked lives of his 
monks. But they were brought into repute by Stephen Harding, an EngliAiman, 
their third abbot, who gave them fonie additional rules to thofe of St. Benedict. thole 
were called Charitatis Charts, and confirmed 1107, by pope Urban II. Stephen is 
therefore by fome reckoned their principal foundei. They were alfo called Beniai- 
dines, from St. Bernard, abbot of Clerival, or Clarivaux, in the diocefe of Langros, 
about 1116, and who himfelf founded 160 monafteries of this order. Sometimes 
they were ftyled White monks, from the colour of their habit; which was a white 
caflock, with a narrow fcapulary, and over that a black gown when they went abroad; 
but a white one when they went to church ; (they pietending that the iigin Mary 
appeared to St. Bernard, and commanded him to wear, for her own fake, fuch white 
cloaths.) Their monafteries were very numerous, generally built in iolitary unculti¬ 
vated places, and all dedicated to the holy Virgin. I his older came ovci ii^b, 
and had their firft houfe at Waverly, in Surrey, and before the difloludon had 85 hpufes 
here*. 

On the feite of this (lands a large modern manfion, confiding of a body orna¬ 
mented with a double flight of fteps and pilafters. The wings appear double, and 
are extended fome difliance from the houfe* It was built by the late, fn Robert 
Rich, and now inhabited by Dr. Bollock, a fortunate divine, who mairied his onl) 

daughter. t ^ 

Another charming day we left Farnham on our right to infpect the large remains 
of an encampment, fituate on the north fide of Law-day hill, lo called fioin a houfe 
of that name, where a court is held for the bifhop’s manor. . lhe form of it is circu¬ 
lar, and therefore I imagine Saxon, though tradition fays Julius Casfar had a flation 
here. It is furrounded by a double fofs towards the fouth, and ftrongly fortified by 
an abrupt precipice towards the north, lhe view from hence being veiy extenfiye, 
was proper to command the motions of an enemy. 1 his heath, foon uniting with 
Bagfhot, they extend together near 30 miles. 

Our next excurfion was in a contrary direction towards the fmall town of Odiam. 
On our way we pafied through Dogmer s-field-park, the leat of fii Ilemy St. John, 
bart. The houfe is by no means a pleafing objett, a flat mafs of heavy building, not 
very modern, nor of fufficient antiquity to be curious. lhe park, however, has many 
beauties; is well (locked with deer, and aflords excellent lhady rides, lo the noub, 
where feems a great want of wood, Hands a large Gothic arch of cuiious workman Lnp; 
which is a much finer object from the windows atEufhot, above deferibed, than to its 
own manfion. There are feveral fimilar objects about the weft end of the park, and 
a noble fheet of water: but the moft delightful of all, are the groups of oaks, haw¬ 
thorns, and other fuitable plantations, which interfeft this part of the park in various 
unformal avenues, &c. Without thefe walls a fimilar feene continues along Rye 
common to Euihot, where we had the fatisfaction to obferve an excellent new road, 


* Grofe’s Antiquities, preface, p. 4c. 
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'intended I believe for a turnpike, in great forwardness. Odiarn, though now a poor 
looking place, was formerly a free borough of the bifhop of Winchefter s, and noted 
for its royal palace ; the traces of thefe walls are (till vifible. About a mile to the 
northwardofthe town, and near the river are fituated the rums.of the old caftle , Whe J 
or by whom it was built, does not appear. In the reign of King John, it belonged, 
with the town, to the bilhop of Winchefter; but was afterwards as appears by ama- 
nufcript catalogue of the records in the tower made by \ mcent the herald, now in the 
library of the College of Arms, granted by Henry IV., together w.th the manor and 
liberty to the lord Beaumont for his life; and m the reign of Edward III. leafetl to 
fir lV Brocas, for 5 1 . per annum. Matthew Paris mentions a gallant defence made 
here 1216, by only three officers and ten foldiers, agamft a French army, furndhed 
S’ the warlike machines of thofe times neceflary tor fieges, and commanded by 
lewis the Dauphin of France. “ Such was the .bravery of this little garnfor^ that, on 
the third day, when the French began to batter it funoufly, the three officers, and 
a, many private men, fallied out, and feizing the like number of officers and men be- 
Win/ to the enemy, returned fafe into the caftle. After a fiege of 15 days, they 
fni rrendered it to the Dauphin, on condition of retaining their freedom, with then 
Wes and arms, and marched out without having loft a man, to the great admiration 
r t y. e French. This caftle is likewife memorable for being the place of confinement 
r i-) a vid Bruce, King of Scotland, who was taken prifoner by John Copeland, go¬ 
vernor of Roxborough caftle, in a battle fought at Nevil’s crofs, near Durham, Uch 
17 n4 6, where the Engliffi army was commanded by Philippa, Queen of i dwaid 

the Illd! After remaining here 11 years, he was releafed, on giving hoftages for the 
payment of a ranfom of 100,000 marks*." In 176., when Mr. Grofe made the 
drawing, nothing remained but the keep, which is an oftagonal builtmg, the north- 
weft ftde nearly demoliffied. “ There are the traces of fome ditches but no walls or 
other ruins, fufficient to point out its ancient fhape or extent, when entue. It is 
ftill much the fame as this defcription, and the print, fliew it to have been then, ex- 
ceot being fadly difguifed by an inclofure of firs. About five or fix years ago, in 
Sing, they found The remains of the draw-bridge and much lead. It now belongs 
to hr Henrv St. John, who probably will explore more into the furrounding fofs as 
no doubt many valuable relicks might be found. The fituation is very uncaftle-like; 
the only motive for this choice muft have been the furroundmg ftream, which enabled 

them to lay the whole flat under water. . , , ~ , f 

Let it be remembered too, that Odiarn was the birth-place of that famous grammarian, 

Mr. William Lilly, mafter of St. Paul’s fchool. 

It may not be improper here to introduce fome account of what pronufes to be of 
the created utility to this county, viz. a navigable canal from the town of Bafing- 
fVnke to the river Wey in Surrey, and thence to communicate with London by the 
Thames The general utility of all inland navigations, the profpenty of agriculture, 
trade akd manicures ariiing from them, are too well known to admit of any 
further doubt. The value of land muft proportionably mcreafe upon every im¬ 
provement of conveyances; and provifions and commodities become more plentiful 

What have at different periods fallen under my owp obfervation, are fufficient proofs 
in favour of thefe affertions. The canal of the great duke of Bridgewater, who may 
juftly be called the parent and founder of all fimilar works ill this kingdom, is a very 
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finking inftance of public utility in the vicinity of that moft flourifliing manufacture at 
Manchefter; and no doubt the vaft fortune which this noble adventurer thus facrificed 
for the good pf his country, at a time of life when others fquander their patrimony in 
ufelefsdiffipation, will amply be repaid. 

Another infiance of the wonderful advantage of fuch navigable communications I can 
mention, that fell more immediately under my eye, viz. that immenfe cut from the 
Trent to the Duke’s canal and the Merfey, for the junttions of theEafiern and Weftern 
ocean. This 1 faw in its very infancy, and have often trod upon near forty miles of 
the ground it now occupies, before the dawn of its execution, and even before it was 
believed poflible to be accompliffied. But what will not the genius of Britain afpire to, 
and fuccefsfully perform ! An all-contriving power was given us in the great Mr. 
Brindley, fufficient to encounter all difficulties, and to remove the moft perplexing ob- 
ftacles. To his perforating hand the immenfe hills and ftubborn rocks were no in- 
furmountable difficulty ; and h'e could with the greateft eafe carry water over waters. 

This great enterprize was begun July 17, 1766. Its entire length is 93 miles from 
Wildon-ferry, in the county of Derby, to its junction with the Duke’s canal at Prefton- 
on-the-hill, in Cheffiire. The common dimenfions of the canal are 29 feet, breadth 
at top; 16 at bottom, and four 1 -half deep. It contains 75 locks ; 1S9 cart-bridges, 
and 11 foot-hridges. It is carried over the river Dove, on an aquedud of 23 arches ; 
alfo over the Trent, on an aquedud of fix arches of 21 feet Ipan each ; and again, 
over the Dane, in Cheffiire, on three arches of 20 feet diameter. There are moreover 
about 160 lefier aqueduds and culvetts, for the conveyance of brooks and Itreams 
under the canal. The mountains and rocks, thatobfiruded its common paflage, are „ 
perforated through as follows; the moft fouthern is at Hermitage, a village near 
Rudgley, in Staffordffiire. 1 faw this foon after it was begun, when works of this 
kind were gazed at with aftoniffiment, but now they are become numerous and com¬ 
mon ; this cavity or tunnel, as it is called, is 130 yards long, with a haling path for 
horfes on one fide, in the manner they pafs under the arch of a bridge. The tunnel 
through Hare-caftle hill, beyond Burflem, in the north part of the fame county, was a 
w-ork of enormous difficulty and expence, and executed in a manner worthy the great 
undertaker. It is 28 80 yards in length ; nine feet wide, and 12 high, lined and arched 
throughout with brick, except towards the middle, where near 500 yards are folid 
rock, blowm up v'ith gunpowder. The ftrata are very various, and contain a great 
body of coal, for which reafon there are many collateral cavities deviating from the 
main cut into thofe works. I vifited this tunnel about the year 1770, foon after it was 
fmiffied, when pleafure boats were then kept for the purpofe of exhibiting this great 
wonder; the impreffion it made on my mind, is ftil! very freffi. The proceffion was 
folemn ; fome enlivened this feene with a band of mufick, but we had none ; as we 
entered far, the light of candles was necefiary, and about half-way, the view back upon 
the mouth, was like the glimmering of a ftar, very beautiful. The various voices ot 
the workmen from the mines, &c. were rude and aweful, and to be prefent at their 
quarrels, which fometimes happen when they meet, and battle for a paflage, muft re¬ 
ferable greatly the ideas we may form of the regions of Pluto. But fuch difputes are 
carefully avoided, by having fixed hours to pafs each way. At Barnton, in the pariffi 
of Great Budworth, C.helhire, is another tunnel, 560 yards long ; at Saltenford, in 
the fame pariffi, is another 350 yards long ; and finally, at Prefton-on-the-hill, is ano¬ 
ther 1240 yards long; each of them are 17 feet four inches high, and 13 feet fix 
inches wide. 

And 
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And though the expence attending this aftonifliing work was enormous, fo as Co 
promife little or no profit to the adventurers ; yet in a few years after it was finiflied, I 
law the finile of hope brighten every countenance; the value of manufactures ariie in 
the molt unthought of places ; new buildings and new ftreets fpring up in many parts 
of St afford flii re, where it paffes ; the poor no longer ftarving on the bread of poverty ; 
and the rich grow greatly richer. The market town of Stone in particular loon felt 
this comfortable change ; which from a poor infignificant place is now grown neat and 
handfomein its buildings, and from its wharfs and bufy traffic, wears the lively afpect 

of a little fca port. . r 

But to return from this digreflion, to a more minute defcription of the one before 
us. An act of parliament for this purpofe was obtained in the year 1778 : and the 
legiflature, convinced of the utility of the fcheme, for the encouragement of the ad- 
venturers, granted them more than ufual terms of advantage ; particularly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all fort of manure, in which a view was had to the 
cultivation of that prodigious trafl: of wafte fonds, Bagfhot and other adjacent heaths. 
It was thought better not at that trine to pufii the fcheme, during the burdens 01 oin 
expenfive and complicated war; this defirable event, therefore, being poflponed till 
the return of peace has now fully taken place; fublcriptions being raifed to the amount 
of 86,cool. amongfl: about 150 proprietors, with a referve of railing in the fame man¬ 
ner what more may be wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is the contradlor, and Mr. Jefhop the 
furveyor, who have engaged to complete the fame in four years. They have begun to 
work'in the parifh of Chertfey, near the river Wey, and on the farther fide of Grewell- 
hill, about two miles weft of Odiam, where there will be a tunnel upwards of 800 
yards in length. I vifited this place foon after, and faw above 100 men at work, 
preparing a wide paffage for the approach to the mouth, but they had not entered the 
hill. The morning was remarkably fine, 

“ The pale defeending year, yet pleafing fUll,” 

and fuch an afiembly of thefe fons of labour greatly enlivened the feene. r l he con¬ 
tractor, agreeable to the requeft of the company of proprietors, -gives the preference to 
all the natives who are defirous of this work, but fuch is the power of ufe over nature, 
that while thefe induftrious poor are by all their efforts incapable of earning a iuftenance, 
thole who are brought from fimilar works, cheerfully obtain a comfortable iupport. 
The property under which this tunnel is intended to pafs, belonged lately to lord 
Northington, but now by purchafe to the prefent lord Dorchefler. '1 he hill is cloathed 
with a beautiful growing wood of oak, called Butter wood, which uniting with another 
parr, called Barkley, extends a confiderable length. 

From Bafingffoke to Dead-Brook, near Alder (hot, 28 miles, will be a reach of re¬ 
markable length, without the neceflity of a lock, from this they will provide them- 
felves with a refervoir of water, by making this part one foot deeper than the fimilar 
canals. The remainder of the diftance, 15 miles, will contain 28 locks; fo that the 
whole length will be 53 miles. From the eafl fide of Grewell, will be a collateral cut 
of about eight miles, near Tylney-park, to Turgis-green. 

This being in the vicinity of many corn-mills, and communicating with the moft 
woody part of the county, and one of the beft in England for fine timber, will be a 
great advantage. The mutual carriage of goods to and from the capital will be of 
great importance, and the weft, country manufactures wiil find from hence an eafy and 
cheap conveyance. An objed of Bill greater importance is the likelihood of th : s canal 
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bcinc the means of promoting the cultivation of the extenfive barren grounds before - 
mentioned, through a great part of which it mud neceffarily pafs, after having been 
tirft conducted through a country tail of chalk, from whence that manure is now car¬ 
ried in large quantities, at the expence of one (hilling a waggon-load per mile ; whereas 
bv the canal it will cod but one penny a ton for the fame diftance ; and the beats will 
return laden with peat and peat allies, (the laft are efteeroed an excellent manure^ for 
l'aintfoin, clover, &c.) to the mutual benefit of cultivation, and the emolument of the 
proprietors. 

Confidering this undertaking only in this limited view ; no canal of the lame extent 
is likely to prove of greater advantage to the public or its adventurers; yet it we extend 
our ideas to what future affociations may accomplilh, the utility would be unbounded, 
viz. to continue it quite acrofs the ifland to the Briftol channel on the one fide; and 
into the Britilh channel, by Southampton or Chriftchurch, with an arm to Salifburv, 
on the other ; but perhaps this is more a matter of fpeculation than can be made prac¬ 
ticable ; elfe how ufcful in time of war would fuch communication be; between the 
German ocean and the two channels, and between the two great commercial cities, 
London and Briftol, without being always obliged to wait for various and oppofite 


winds. . . 

The correfpondence between London and Briftol being very expenfive by land, and 
tedious by fea, it was natural to endeavour by fome means to leifen or remove thefe 
difficulties. It has therefore frequently been propofed to make ufeof the Avon, which 
runs to Briftol, and the Rennet which falls into the Thames, but remains as yet unac- 
complifhed. In the reign of Charles the fecond, a bill was brought into the houfe of 
commons, to unite,'by a new cut from Lechlade, the ihames with the Avon, that 
paffes through Bath. Captain Yarranton propofed the fame thing, by uniting the 
Thames by the Charwell, to the Avon by the Stour, and fo to the Severn. Thefe arc 
of fuch vifible importance and utility, and fo apparently practicable, that it may be 
juftly wondered they have continued lo long in contemplation without being carried 
into execution. 

A junction between the Clyde and Forth, in Scotland, has been fome time actually 
undertaken, and is now nearly brought to a conclulion, which, when quite complete, 
will be a circumftance of prodigious confequence, confidered in a national light; as it 
will put it effectually in their power to improve all the local advantages this canal muff 
neceffarily produce. 

In reference to artificial canals, there have been feveral very confiderable ones made 
at different times, for different purpofes, and by different nations. The Cardike or 
Caerdike by the Romans, 40 miles in extent, connecting the rivers Nyne and Wi- 
tham, which ferved to convey corn and other provifions between their ftation in North- 
amptonlhire and Lincolnfliire*. O.ffa’s dike, made by the Saxons front Briftol and 
Chelter: and Fofsdike, cut in the reign of Henry I. for opening a communication from 
Lincoln and York, by the Trent and Humbert. 

As our roads over all Europe came in the place of military ways made by the Ro¬ 
mans, fo their canals ferved as models for ours. Suetonius fpeaks in admiration of the 
canal made by Drufus, which diverted the waters of the Rhine into the Yffelf. The 
jundion of the Meufeand Rhine, by a canal 23 miles in length, was made by Corbulo 


* See Moreton’s Natural Hillory of No-tlinmptonlhire, p.513 and 515. 
-f- Campbell^ Survey of Britain, vol. ii. p. 260. 
t In Claudio, cap. 1. 
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to avoid a palfage by fea, and at the fame time to fupply the troops*. Hence thefe 
water communications have been fo much efteemed in the Low Countries and the 
United Provinces. In France the canal of Briare Uif.tes the Loire and the Seine. It 
is 33 miles in extent, hath 42 locks, and is of great utility in facilitating the corref- 
pondence of the capital with the provinces, to their mutual benefit. It was begun in 
the reign of Henry IV. and finifhed under the direction of cardinal Richelieu. The 
canal of Orleans joins the fame rivers, but islhorter, and hath only 22 locks. 

Almoft every city and great town in China, not immediately feated on a lake, or a 
river, hath a navigable cut into one or other of them. The grand canal which palfes 
from Canton to Pekin, in a ftrait line, is upwards of 800 miles in length, having 75 
locks, and 44 cities on its-banks. The emperor hath near 10,000 veffels thereon, 
for tranfporting provifions, manufactures, and the tributes of the provinces to his 
courts!. 

Mr. Clarke’s feat at Alderihot was the next objeCt of our entertainment and excur- 
fions. This retired fpot is fitualcd in an extreme angle of the county, about three 
miles north-eaft of Farnham, the grounds that furround it, though nbt very extenfive, 
are very pleafant and much improved ; the Clarkes, whofe principal eflate was very 
large at Sutton, in Derbylhire, came into poITeUion of this place by marriage with one 
cfthePooles, an ancient family of Radborne, near Derby. 

At a final 1 diftance from this, we vifited the ruins of Alderihot Place, which be¬ 
longed formerly to the Whites, and was carried by marriage with Mary, daughter and 
coheir of Robert White, about 1600, to fir Walter Tichborne, knight of Tichborne, 
near Alresford in this county, anceflor of the prefent baronet, whofe family have been 
in poffefiion of that feat ever fince Henry II. Little of the houfe remains, except one 
end, which is appropriated to theufe of a farm ; but a moat walled round upon a fmall 
icale, and the traces of a draw-bridge, are very perfeCt; the marks of a large avenue 

are likewife vifible on one fide ; this eftate is now fold to Mr.-, of Oxfordfhire, 

who is lord of the manor hereabouts. In the fmall church at Alderihot, which is only 
a chapel of eafe to Crundall, are the monuments of lady Mary Tichborne, and 1 3 
children, who died 1620; and of lady Ellen, wife of fir Richard Tichborne, lifter 
and coheir of Robert White; Ihe died 1606. Here I alfo obferved a mural marble 
tablet, to the memory of that induftrious compiler of the law, Charles Viner, who, in 
a fmall houfe in this village, had a prefs erefted by the bookfellers, in order that his 
very elaborate work, confiding of 24 volumes folio, might be printed under his im¬ 
mediate infpeCtion. 

From hence we made an agreeable excurfion into the adjacent county, to fee Guild¬ 
ford and fome of the principal objects in its vicinity. The road from Farnham is very 
remarkable, along the ridge of an high chalky hill, called the Iiog’s-back, which com¬ 
mands molt delight! ul and extenfive views every way; over Baglhot-heath to the 
north-weft, almoft to South-downs in SuITex to the fouth-eaft, and as far as the eye 
can reach to the weft. About four miles on this road, to our left we fee a modem 
edifice, fituated low, but amidft an agreeable verdure, called Pile houfe, the prefent 
refidence of the marquis of Lothian. Not far from this, in an agreeable vale on our 
right. Hands Puttenham, a handfome houfe and pleafure grounds, belonging to cap¬ 
tain Cornilh ; the only fault is its being too near the village; if it were on the oppofite 
fide of the lawn, it would be extremely beautiful. 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. 9th. 

t Kircheri Illullr.lib. 5th. Navaret. lib. I. cap. 19. Sec. CamplclVs Survey. 
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Fartlier to the right js Godaiming, a fmall market town, deriving its name from 
Godiva’s alms or charity, as fuppofed to have been given by lady Goda, or Godiva, 
to forne religious houfe/ It is laid before the conqueft to have been an episcopal fee, 
and that the bilhop’s feat was Lofeley, near Guildford. This fee has been fo long 
diflblved, that we have no further mention of it in hiftory, than its being taken away 
in Henry lid’s time, and the eftates conferred on the deanry of Sarutn. At this place 
lives the reverend Mr. Manning, an able antiquarian, formerly fellow and tutor of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, who is now, I underhand, employed in collecting 
materials for the hiftory of Surrey. 

Lofely, which is fituated in a retired vale, about two miles from Guildford, was, as 
we mentioned before, fuppofed to have been a bifhop’s feat to the fee of Godahning j 
and as an evidence of it, there was at the end of the caufey, a bridge, called the 
Bifliop’s-bridge, which has ever fince been repaired by the* pofleftbr of Lofeley-houfe, 
though it ftands upon the common road. This feat afterwards belonged to the ancient 
family of the Moore’s, who were created baronets, 1642, and have been long extinft. 
It now belongs to two ladies of the name of Molineux. The approach to this venerable 
pile is through a fine old avenue in the midft of a park. By the architefture it feetns 
to have been built about the time of King Henry VII. The prelent appearance of the 
building is large, though formerly much more fpacious; indeed the form of it {hews 
much has been deftroyed, for there is now only one wing joined to the front, which 
looks very awkward. The entrance is through a fcreen into a large old hall, about 45 
feet by 30, and lofty, which much refernbles that of a college : it is now quite plain, 
but in the lafb century we are told it was hung with targets, cullivers, pikes, lvvords, 
&c. Much of this fpacious building is loft “ in paflages that lead to nothing there 
are only two more rooms worth notice, a drawing-room and gallery ; the former is 
about 36 by 27, the ceiling richly divided into-fquare compartments, and the chimney- 
piece very crurioufly wrought with chalk, &c. over, which are feveral coats of arms ; 
and the walls are ornamented with many good portraits; the founder of the family, 
dated 1500 and odd ; Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, who was beheaded in the 
reign ofHenry VIII. AnneBoleyn, taken juft before fhe was beheaded, very beautiful 
and valuable; and many others, which for want of a catalogue, or fome local infor¬ 
mation, I could no further defcribe. The gallery, 124 feet by 25, is very light and 
bea : tiful, the pictures were numerous, but not now hung up. Queen Elizabeth is 
laid to have vifited this place frequently, and there is a room ainongit the bed-chambers 
that ftill bears her name. 

Guildford, or Guldeford, the capital of this county, is a well built old town, plea- 
fantly fituated on the fide of a chalk hill; at the foot of which the river Wey winds a 
navigable ftream to the Thames. In the time of the Saxons it was a royal vill, given 
by King Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald; who, according to fome authorities, had a 
large palace, now totally defaced ; the keep of an old caftle, however, ftill makes a 
confpicuous figure, once no doubt very large. In the reign of Harold the Dane, 
about 1057, we have an account of a molt horrid maflacre committed here by Godwin, 
earl of Kent, whereby 600 n ormans were cruelly put to death j and Alfred, who came 
at their head to claim and recover his inheritance, as only fon of King Ethelred, had 
his eyes put out, and was fent to a prilon in the ille of Ely, where he languilhed and 
expired. In 1216, Lewis, Dauphin of France, having landed with his forces at Sand¬ 
wich in Kent, in confequence of an invitation from the barons to accept the crown, 
in the reign of King John, befieged and took this caftle, but afterwards furrendered 
by order of the pope’s legate. It had been ufed for a gaol as far back as Edward I.; 
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and in Edward IHd’s it was given to the Iheriff both for a gaol and a dwelling-houfe 
for himfelf; how much longer it thus continued does not appear. In i6tt it was 
granted by King James I. to Francis Carter, of Guildford, and at prefent it is the joint 
property of Mr. Loveday and Tempeft. In the chalky cliff adjacent to this, and near 
South-ftreet, is a large fuite of caverns, very curious, but the entrance is now clofed 
up by the fragments of fallen chalk. Mr. Newland, of Guildford, (hewed me a draw¬ 
ing of them, taken a few years ago, by which appeared a fmall paffage into a cave, 
about 45 feet by 20, and i o high ; to the north and fouth are two other caverns, the 
former about 70 feet long, and from two to twelve wide; the latter is near 140 long, 
but narrow ; from this paffage run eaftward five other cavities near 100 feet long, very 
narrow at the entrance, but increafmg to a eonfiderable breadth. Various have been 
the ftories and conjectures about thefe Angular places, but I think there is little doubt 
of their origin, when w r e come to examine what a number of buildings were formerly 
wrought with chalk in this town. In the High-ftreet I faw a very curious crypt, or 
vault, now occupied by a wine-merchant, the pillars and arches of beautiful Gothic, 
and formed entirely of fquared chalk. For what purpofe this was originally intended, 
or at what time made, is not certain; it is thought at leafl to be coeval with the caftle, 
and probably belonged to fome of its out-buildings. A good reprefentation of it is 
given by Mr. Grofe in his Antiquities. 

Oppofite Trinity church hands a fine hofpital, built in a quadrangular form, with a 
large tower at the entrance, and four turrets on the top. It was founded by George 
Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, who endowed it for 12 men, a mailer, and eight 
women, (now alfo 12 ) for which purpole he laid the firft Hone in 1619, and fettled 
lands thereon to the value of 300I. per annum. In the north-eaft corner is a neat cha¬ 
pel with two painted windows, reprefenting in good colours, the ftory of Jacob and his 
family, &c. On the walls hang a good half-length portrait of the founder, and an 
excellent one of fir Nicholas Kempe, knt. who left 6ocl. to this inftitution, by Paul 
Vanfomer. Here are three parilh churches, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, 
and St. Nicholas. Alfo a royal grammar fchool of good repute, founded in the time 
of Edward VI. >509. There is too a large building called the Friary, fituated near 
the Wey, over which was formerly a drawbridge to a park well Hocked with deer, now 
converted into arable land; they are both the property of lord Onflow, whole feat is 
at Clandon-place, juft by. 

In the road to Portfinouth, about a mile from Guildford, we faw delightfully fitu¬ 
ated on a hill, called in ancient records Drake-hill, the remains of a chapel, which was 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and has always been admired by travellers as a curious 
piece of ruin; the materials of which it is built are faid to be as hard as iron; and to 
all appearance it has flood the ftonn of ages. When it was founded is uncertain, but 
mention was made of it in the Pipe-rolls of Henry III. and in the reign of Edward I. 
The tradition is, that this, and another fitnilar one, dedicated to St. Martha, and 
fituated about two miles diftant, were built by two filters, Katherine and Martha. 
The fite, together with this chapel, was purchafed of the abbey of Whernwell, by 
Richard de Wauney, parfon of St. Nicholas in Guildford, for a chapel of eafe to him 
and his fucceffors for ever. From the top of a cave, on the weft fide of this hill, is a 
l'pring, which continues to drop in the dried feafon. 

From this fide of Hamplhire we vifited the more northern parts about Bafingftoke, 
&c. At Alh, the refidence of the Rev. George I.efroy, and one of the bed and large!! 
parfonage houfes lever beheld, (it being built by the prefent re&or,) we faw a very 
curious cabinet of coins, and other antiques, colle&ed by his father, the late Anthony 
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Lefroy, efq. a very judicious antiquarian, and indefatigable colle&or, tvliofe name is 
well known among the connoiffeurs in this line*, by his “ Mufeum Lefroyanum f,” 
and his twelve coins, of which a defeription was prefented to the fociety of Antiqua¬ 
ries, written by his friend Propoflo Venuti His principal collection afterwards came 
into the hands* of Mr. Anfon, of Shugborough, in Staffordfhire. But ftill there re¬ 
mains in Mr. Lefroy’s poffeflion a curious fmall collection, fuch as we had not met 
with in all our former refearches. Here lay before us in abundance what we fearched 
many a Roman veltige, and pored over the barrows of the dead for, in vain. Perhaps, 
however, there are many whom a quantity thus difplayed to them, would not give 
half the pleafure they would receive from having, with their own hands, procured one 
rare piece from the countlefs rubbifh in which it had long lain buried. There too 
often lies the felfifh pleafure of collectors. We, however, were delighted with the 
intrinfic value of the antiques themfelves. Among the reft, we admired a pair of 
Etrufcan ear-rings, of fmall and delicate gold work, fo well preferved, that, were 
it not for the authority of a faithful antiquarian, we fliould have believed them 
modern. 

In the houfe are a few miniature portraits; of which two or three elegant ones by 
Cooper ftruck me. One of them, of a lady Marfham, (of the Romney family;) 
another of fir William Main waiing, killed at the fiege of Chefter, 1645; a youthful 
face, with beautiful flowing yellow hair ; another of his wife; afterwards re-married 
to fir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger. From the windows of the rooms up-ftairs are 
fome very pleafing paftoral views over green meadows, from w'hich rife gentle hills 
ikirted with wood. Afh park, a white houfe peeping from among trees, on one of 
thefe hills, is a very piCturefque objeCt. From hence we vifited that manfion. The 
grounds fall in gentle declivities each way from it, and are interfperfed with fine wood¬ 
lands. It was the property of fir George Shuckburgh, of Shugborough in War- 
wickfhire, who had other eftates in this neighbourhood, which he fold to Mr. Portal, 
of Freefolk, near Overton adjoining. Mr. Holder is the gentleman who at prefent 
refides here. About two miles to the right of this are the remains of an old dilapidated 
place, of the name of Lichfield, formerly no doubt of fome confequence, but whether 
a religious houfe, or what, is not eafily to be traced. 

The land hereabouts is for the moft part of a flinty nature, and lets upon an average, 
the arable with the-meadow, from feven to twenty {hillings an acre. 

To the weft of this, about two miles, lies Overton, a fmall town upon the weftern 
road. The fituation is low, and its buildings very indifferent; what is moft remark¬ 
able here are a large filk-mill, fituated upon a fmall ftream that runs clofc by, famous 
for its trout, and a large paper-mill in the adjoining parifh of Freefolk, before-men¬ 
tioned ; the former belongs to Mr. Streatfield, and affords employment for many 
hands, but is very inferior to the original one I have feen at Derby; the latter is a 
very profitable work, and belongs to Mr. Portal, who has a new houfe upon the fpot, 
with agreeable plantations, adjoining to Laverftock, an ancient feat, inhabited by general 
Matthew. 

We made an excurfion from hence about 14 miles fouth by weft, to fee the noble 
and ancient city of Winchefter. Our courfe was unconfined to roads, almoft as the 

* See Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, cfq. vol. i. p. 109. &c. 

•}• See Catalogns Numifmaticus Mufei Lefroyoni. Liburni, Anno MDCCLXIII. 

j Duodcnorum Numifmatum antehac ineditorum Brevis Expofitio. I'hilippns de Venutis Prspofitu* 
Eccl. Liburnen. Selegit ex Gaz.ophylado Cl. V. Antonii Lefroy, Angli, et Nobilifs. Viro Hugoni, Lor- 
sfio Wilioughby de Parham, Scdetaiit Londinenlis Antiquari* Prxfidi dicavit. - 
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bird flics. The country foon fpread into a vaft expance of large arable lands and open 
downs. The mift of early day hung at firft too thick upon the hills to afford much 
profpea ; yet ere we had finifhed half our courfe, the fky brightened, and ddp.ayed 
the country fully, but without any extraordinary charms; the fcene was too uniformly 
open to bo pleafing, though perhaps to a fportfman, the whole might be eftcemeu 
excellent. We crofted the Stockbridge road, and had a view of Stratton park, be¬ 
longing to the duke of Bedford, and at prefent inhabited by Mr. Crook, who 1 under¬ 
hand is about to leave it foon, when lord John Ruffel means to take pofleffion. A few 
miles further wc paffed by the fmall village of Wefton, a hamlet belonging to Michael- 
dever where the duke has lately purchafed another houfe, or rnher a farm of Mr. 
Briftow. Beyond this we leave the feat of fir Chaloner Ogle on our left, embosomed 
in many trees, formerly belonging to lord Kingdom A little to the ead ol this, 
where tin* river Itchin winds its courfe to Winchefter, Hands Avmgton, the feat of the 
duke of Chandos, devifed to him by George Brydges, efq. of Keynlham, and of this 

^ We now foon came into the turnpike road, and approached the veneia -le city. 
The tirft object from hence is the uafinifhed palace of Charles II. on the fite of the old 
calll- The reft of the town lies too much below to be well diltinguifhed 

Winchefter was the metropolis of the British Belgce, called by Ptolemy and Antoni¬ 
nus Venta Belyarum, and by the Britains, Caer Gwent, or the White City, fiom 
its fituation upon chalk. It is reputably affirmed to have been founded by Ludor 
Hudibras, 892 years before the nativity of Chrift. There is no doubt of it having 
been a celebrated ftation of the Romans, and probably one of their cities, as appears 
from the difeovery of levered pavements, and coins of Conflantine the Great. Cam¬ 
den fays, that during the Saxon heptarchy, this city was the refidence of the Weft 
Saxon kings, who adorned it with magnificent churches, and an epifcopal fee; and. 
was alfo endowed by King Athelftan with the privilege of fix mints. From its firft 
foundation to the time of "the conqueft, it was three times deftroyed by fire ; and m 
the civil war between Maud the Emprefs and King Stephen, it lufiered much deiola- 
tion from the hands of infolent foldiers. But thefe fufferings were amply repaired by 
Edward 1 IT. who fixed here a ftaple for wool and woollen manufactures. This city 
isfaid to have been firft fortified by Guidorius, 179, and the prefent walls to have 
been built by Moleutius Dunwallo, 341. On the louth and eaft fides they remain 
almoft entire, and many fragments are to be feen on the north and weft, particularly 
a baftion, called the Hermit’s tower. There were formerly fix gates belonging to 
this city, one of which ftill remains, except one of the pofterns, called the king’s 
gate. On the weft, north, and fouth fides, is a prodigious deep fofs, but to the 
meadows, which were eafily flooded by the river, fuch a defence was thought un- 
' neceffary. Before we proceed to deferibe more fully its buildings and prefent ftate, 
it may not be unprofitable to recite fonie of its mod remarkable tranfadions and oc- 
currences. 

In m 2, King Henry I. granted the firft free charter to this city, whereby r the 
inhabitants were Incorporated by "the name of the guild of merchants. Soon after 
this, Winchefter is faid to have rifen to the fummit of her glory, and became the re¬ 
sidence of the firft perfons in the kingdom. Henry I. under whole reign it fo much 
ftourilhed, took his wife Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King of the Scots, out of a 
nunnery here; by which marriage the Saxon and Norman blood were united. At 
the death of this king, the effeds of a difpute for the crown were feverely felt by a 
fjeee which lafted feven weeks. A dreadful fire alfo happened, that confumed above 
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twenty pnrifh churches, the king’s palace, and a vaft cumber of houfes. This fo 
much depopulated the city, that it never arrived to the fame extent and perfe&ion. 
King Henry U. held a parliament here 1172, and was crowned with his Queen Marga¬ 
ret, by Rotred, archbilhop of Roan. 

King John kept his court here about 1 207, and granted a new charter to the city, 
with many privileges. Not long after the barons rofe, and took poffeffion of this 
city, but the citizens were not difpofed to favour them. King John rewarded the 
loyal inhabitants by the following grant; “ that they do continue for ever to be in¬ 
corporated by the name of mayor and burgelfes of the guild of merchants of the city 
of Winchefter, with perpetual fucceffion.” About this period Henry III. was bom 
here, who alfo kept his Chriltmas in this city, 1239. Alfo about 1254, when he 
was at variance with the barons, he retired here for fafety ; but on the approach of 
Mountfort, earl of LeiceRer, at the head of their army, he fled to Reading, when the 
earl took the caflle, lacked the city, and put many of its inhabitants, particularly Jews, 
to the fword. 

The great plague brought into England 1348, fo much reduced this city, that a 
fine ox fold at 4s. the belt cow at 2s. fheep at 6d. hog 5d. and twelve pigeons for one 
penny. In ; 377 the French, landing at Portfmouth, marched up the country, and 
befieged this city ; but were driven back again by the inhabitants with great daughter. 
Soon°after this the infurrection headed by Wat Tyler did confiderable damage to the 
fuburbs of this city. In the civil wars between Henry IV. and earl Northumberland, it 
was a great fufferer. Alfo in 1497 c ‘ r y was attacked by the rebels under the com¬ 
mand of lord Dudley. 

Oueen Elizabeth vifited this city, and was elegantly entertained by the mayor in 
the~caftle, of which fhe made him conflable, and railed the falary of that office to 61 . 
13s. 6d. per annum. And at her departure was gracioufly pleafed to fignify her in¬ 
tention of renewing their charter, which was afterwards granted, and is the fame 
by which the city is governed to this day. In 1625 a fad peRilenee broke out here, 
and carried off numbers of the inhabitants, without, fpreading into other parts. 
During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. fir William Waller took this city 
under the direction of Oliver Cromwell, who vented all his fury upon the caflle, till 
the whole of that magnificent ftru&ure was levelled with the ground. But while this 
place was in the poffeifion of the parliament party' the garrifon at BafingRoke was very 
troublefome to them. 

After the reRoration, King Charles II. made many progreffes to this city, parti¬ 
cularly while the royal palace, which he never lived to finifh, was building. In 1668, 
a moR dreadful plague broke out and raged here for almoR twelve months. Cart 
loads of the dead were daily carried out and buried on the neighbouring downs. 
To prevent the progrefs of the contagion, the markets were removed to a proper dif- 
tance from the city, and an obelifk, in memory of that unfortunate tera, is erefted on 
the fpot where the markets were held. We witl now proceed to further deferiptions 
in the order in which we infpedled this city. Near the weft gate, upon a large emi¬ 
nence, are the ruins of a Rrong caflle, laid to have been built by King Arthur, 523 3 
which was a place of remarkable defence in the reign of King Stephen. Heylin def- 
cribes it to he “ a gallant, but not a great caflle, bravely mounted on a hill for defence 
and profpefl.” The chapel, which was originally detached, is Rill entire, and is a 
fine building, confiding of three aides, 110 feet long, and 55 wide. The affizes for 
the county were held in thiscaRle as early as »272 ; but at prefent this chapel is fitted 
up for that purpofe. At one end we obferVed King Arthur’s round table, as it is com¬ 
monly 
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monly called, which is about i8 feet diameter. The following beautiful delcription of 
it is found in War ton’s Sonnets. 


Where Venta’a Norman caflle (lill uprears, 

Its rafter’d hall, that o’er the grafly fofs, 

And fcatter’d flinty fragments, clad in mofs, 

On yonder deep in naked ilate appears, 

High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 

Old Arthur’s board ; on the capacious round 
Some Britifh pen has fketch’d the names renowu’d, 
In marks obfeure, of his immortal peers. 

Though join’d with magic (kill, with many a rhyme, 
Tiie Druid frame, unhonour’d, falls a prey 
To the flow vengeance of the wifard time. 

And fade the Britifli characters away; 

Yet Spencer’s page, that chants in verfe fublimc 
Thofe chiefs, (hall live, unconfcious of decay. 


Many authorities, befides that of Camden, might be quoted to prove this table of mo- 
<lern date; yet perhaps it is of higher antiquity than fome have imagined; for Paulus 
Jovius, who wrote above two hundred years ago, relates, that it was {hewn to the 
emperor Charles V. and that at that time many marks of its antiquity had been 
deftroyed, the names of the knights written afrefli, and the whole newly repaired. 
Mr. Warton, in his defeription * of Winchefter, fays, tournaments being often 
held here before the court and parliament, this table might probably have been 
ufed, on thofe occafions, for entertaining the combatants; which, on that account, 
was properly inferibed with the names of Arthur’s knights; either in commemo¬ 
ration of that prince, who was the reputed founder and patron of tilts and tour¬ 
naments ; or becaufe he was fuppofed to have eltablifhed thefe martial fports at Win¬ 
chefter. 

On the fite of the old caflle we fee the unfinished relicks of a mod noble royal 
palace, begun by Charles II. 1683, the fhell of which (hews the magnificent intention. 
A cupola was defigned 30 feet higher than the roof, which would have been feen at fea. 
The length of the whole is 328 feet. A ftreet was intended from the centre of the weft: 
end of the cathedral. And a park was projected ten miles in circumference: but the 
king’s death prevented the execution of this noble plan. During the war it was ufed 
as a prifon for the French, &c. that were taken; and feveral hundred were confined 
here. We faw an apartment which they appropriated for their chapel; and various 
relicks of their devotion, paintings, and inferiptions ftill remain. 

Palling over the reft of the buildings in this city, we fhall conclude with a Ihort ac¬ 
count of the college and cathedral, lhe former is fituated on the fouth eaft of the 
cathedral, juft without the city wall. In confifts of numerous buildings and offices, 
i'uitable to its noble foundation, which owes its origin to the famous William, of Wyke- 
ham, Bilhop of Winchefter, who had the firft ft one laid March 26, 1387, near a fchool 
in which he, when a boy, was educated. The building was compleated March 28, 
1393, for a warden, ten fellows, one mafter, one ufher, three chaplains, feventy fcholars, 
three clerks and fixteen chorifters. To enumerate every particular, and note every 
part of thefe buildings would be impoflible in a work of this kind. Entering the 
fecond quadrangle under a ftately tower, we obferve on the fouth fide the chapel 


• To which I am indebted for much information 
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an 3 hall. The latter is a noble gothic room about 63 by 33 feet, in which the fcholars 
dine and fup. 

The chapel is efteemed equal to mod, in point of fize, furniture and folemnity. Its 
dimenfions are 102 by 33 feet. The fcreens, ftalls, and altar-piece are richly carved of 
the Ionic order, and the altar difplays a fine falutation piece ; by Le Moine. On the 
north fide Hands the organ. The roof is covered with wood in imitation of arched 
{tone work. 

from hence turning on our left we come into the cloifters, which conflitute a fquare 
of 132 feet. In the centre of the area Hands the library, an elegant gothic building 
erected in the time of Henry VI, by John Fromond, who intended it for a chapel, but 
it was converted into its prefent* purpofe, 1629, by Robert Pink, warden. To the 
weft of the cloifters, Hands the fchool; which is a finely proportioned room and elegantly 
finilhed. 

From the fchool area we pafs into the college meadow, from whence is a fine prof- 
pe£t of Catharine-hill, on the top of which, Leland fays, there was a fair chapel dedi¬ 
cated to that Saint. It was endowed with lands, and fuppreffed by Cardinal Wolfey. 

To this hill, which is very delightful, affording an admirable view of the city, inter- 
fperfed with trees and gardens, magnificent and venerable ftruclures, befides an exten- 
five country of hills and vallies, woods and downs, the fcholars are allowed to wander 
on holidays. This indulgence, I fear, by frequent repetition, becomes a talk rather 
than a pleafure, and few of them will fincerely join with the poet Grey in his beautiful 
exclamation: 

“ Ah hapjfy hills! ah pleafing {hade ! 

Ah fields beloved in vain 1 
Where once my carelefs childhood IlrayM, 

A (Iranger yet to pain l 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 

A momentary blifs beftow, 

As waving frefli their gladfome wing ; 

And redolent of joy and youth 
My weary foul they feem to foot!), 

And breathe a fecond fpring ! 

We now went to infpeft the cathedral, originally begun A. D. 611, by Kyngelife, 
the firft chriftian king of the Weft Saxons, and finilhed by his fuccefi'or Kenwalch, and 
endowed by him, and other royal benefactors. The chapter of this foundation, who 
were feculars, continued about 300 years, and were at laft removed by the perfuafion 
of Bilhop Ethehvold, in the reign of King Edgar 393, who fubftituted a convent of 
Benedi&ines, which remained till the reformation. About 1079 Bilhop Wakelyne be¬ 
gan the prefent edifice, and finilhed the tower, choir, tranfept, and weft end. And the 
monks palled, in Hate and triumph, from the old monaftery to this new one on St. 
Swithin’s day, ic 93. The appearance on the outfide is flat and heavy, no relief of 
fpires, pinnacles, or other Gothic ornaments. But the inlide is magnificent and pleafing ; 
its dimenfions from eaft to weft are 545 feet, of which the lady’s chapel takes up 54, 
and the choir 136; tranfept 166. Height of the tower 138. At the entrance of 
the tower is the Hone fereen of the compolite order, executed by the famous Inigo 
Jones. The admirers of Grecian architecture will think this very beautiful, but the 
lovers of Gothic mull feel the incongruity of fuch a (tructure. On the right hand 
{lands a brafs ftatue of James I.; on the left, one of Charles I. The ftalls are of 
Norway oak, and are very beautiful. In the area leading to the high altar, is a plain 
„ railed 
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raifed tomb, of grey Hone, under which William Rufus, who was fliot, as before-men¬ 
tioned, in the New Foreft, is buried. The rebels in the civil wars plundered this tomb 
of a gold cloth, and a ring fet with rubies, of 500I. value ; alfo a finall filver chalice. 
,The altar piece is very rich and handfome ; the wood work about it was erected by 
bilhop Fox; but the Canopy, with its feftoon ornaments were added about the fame 
time as the lkreen, in the reign of Charles I. A fine piece of painting has been lately 
placed over the altar by the dean and Chapter. It was painted by Weft. The.fubjeft 
is Chrift railing Lazarus from the dead. His two fillers are lupporting him. One 
of the twelve is removing the ftone from the monument. Be'hind are leveral of the 
apoftles. The faces of St. Peter and St. John are plainly diftinguilhed, but the latter 
is furely pi&ured too young. On the left is a group of Jews ; in the middle is a fine 
old figure, fuppofed to reprefent the father of Lazarus. On the top of each wall that 
furrounds the Prelbytery, are placed chefts, which contain the bones of the Weft k Saxon 
Kings, and others who had been buried behind the altar and different parts of the 
church. In the aifles are feveral curious and fuperb monuments, which would take 
up too much room in thefe pages. The north and fouth tranfept are curious remains 
of unfinilhed Saxon architecture very linking. Full of thofe awful ideas that arife 
from the contemplation of luch noble objects, we left this place and its venerable city. 
By a gradual tranfition we begun to remark again the face of the country. We palled 
through Stoke Charity, a fmall village remarkable for numerous furrounding yew 
trees,°that either mull have been the natural growth of the place, or the relics of its 
former confequence. The latter idea is luggefted by feeing the traces of an ancient: 
encampment juft beyond, called Nurfbury, which is furrounded with a fingle fofs and 
rampart. About two miles weft of this, is another fimitar work, called Tetburyj and 
on the down near the Stockbridge road I obferved three large barrows. 

We foon now come to Popham-beacons, places no doubt of observation to the Ro¬ 
mans ; from whence the profpect is extenfive and pleafant, particularly to the weft, 
terminated by Lord Porchefter’s at Highclear, and the hills that divide the county 
above Kingsclear. 

The time now approached that we were to bid adieu to this hofpitable county. The 
leaves were all off the trees; 

Wet with hoar mifts appear’d the glittering fcene 
Which late in carelefs indolence 1 pall; 

And Autumn all around thofe hues had cad 
Where pall delight my recent grief might trace. 

Sad change, that nature a congenial gloom 

Should wear when mod, my cheerlefs mood to chafe, 

I wifh’d her green attire and wonted bloom l*” 

\ 

The dark days of November were indeed calculated to cherifh that melancholy, we 
naturally felt at parting from friends and from feenes, among whom we had experi¬ 
enced fo high a kind of pleafure. We were about to be loft for the remaining 
months of the winter, in the crowds and buftleof the capital, which, whatever pleafure 
and whatever fociety it may afford, does not leave that impreffion on the imagination, 
which all feeling minds experience after thofe more penfive enjoyments, that have 
paffed among the pi&urefque feenery of the county. 

• Warton’s feventh Sonnet. 
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We have (till however one object ofourvifits and our admiration to defcribe, which 
though we faw it fome time before, we have referved to this place, becaufe it lies in 
our way back to town. Pailing along the great turnpike road from Andover to Ba¬ 
fingftoke, on our left about fix miles from Bafingftoke lay the pi&urefque village of 
Deane, and a little on our right. Hall-place, the feat of Mr. Bramfton. Hence palling 
through Worting, a fmall village, we came to the new inclofures, on this fide Bafingftoke, 
and obferved among the reft a new farm-houfe of Lord Dartmouth, who has confider- 
able eftates about the town in right of his wife, and experts to be a great gainer by the 
alteration. Upon an hill to the north of the town, the ruins of the Holy Ghoft Chapel 
are here very confpicuous. The rectory of Bafingftoke (and I believe the manor, fubjeCl 
to a fee farm rent to the crown) belonged to die priory of Selborn, and from thence went 
with the other eftates of the priory, to Magdalen-college, Oxford, to which it now be¬ 
longs. The living is a very valuable one, and no doubt greatly improved by the late 
inclofure. Dr. Shepherd,who was fellow of that fociety, is the prefent incumbent. 

Palling along the principal ftreet, to our right lay the turning to Hackwood, the feat 
of the Duke of Bolton, which during our ftay in the country, we had an opportunity, 
by the politenefs and condefcenfion of the family, of vifiting in a very advantageous 
manner. The contrail, indeed, with what is too often experienced in vifiting the man- 
fions of the nobility was highly delightful to us. For I cannot help refle&ing with 
regret upon the difficulties that travellers undergo, in infpe&ing many of the houfes, 
that are the objects of their tours. Too often, when after long rides they approach the 
manfion doubtful of admittance; if at length the favour is gained, they are hurried 
through the rooms and grounds, under the guidance of illiterate fervants, whofe fees 
are more than would purchafe an entry to the moll expenfive place of entertainment in 
London. 

But before we defcribe Hackwood, we will give fome account of Bafing caftle, the 
ancient refidence of the family, which, going out of Bafingftoke, lies on the left of the 
great road, about a mile and a half from Hackwood. 

Bafing was the head of the Barony of Hugh de Port, a Saxon, who had a grant or 
confirmation of 55 Lordlhips in this county at the Conqueft, and was one of the barons, 
under John de Fienes, who held 14! knight fees in Kent, by the tenure of performing 
military l'ervice at the caftle of Dover*. In the time of Henry II. the caftle feems to 
have been rebuilt; probably in the more fplendid manner of architecture, to which 
they had then arrived (the former one poffibly being Saxon) j for then John de Port, 
grandfon of Hugh, bellowed on the monks of Sherburne, the chapel of St. Michael, 
with the land of the old Caftle of Bafingf. In the reign of Henry III., this family 
changed their name to St. John, and bore the arms that Lord St. John now bears. In 
43 of that reign, Robert Lord St. John obtained a licence to fix a pale upon the bank 
of his moat at Bafing, and to continue it fo fortified during the king’s pleafurej. From 
his younger fon are defeended the prefent lords St. John and Bolingbroke. In the 
time of Edward III., the co-heirefs married Lucas, lord Poynings, and brought him 
this caftle and other eftates. Conftance, the co-heirefs of his grandfon Hugh, married 
fir John Powlet, of Noney-caftle, in Somerfetfhire, whofe father William (younger bro¬ 
ther, of fir Thomas, anceftor to earl Paulet) obtained that feat by marriage with the 
heirefs of Delamare. Sir John by this match came to poflefs Bafing-caftle, in the reign 
of Henry VI. 

* See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1787. page 681, 682, 683, 684, 

•}• Ibid. J Ibid. 
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For three generations this family continued here as Commoners* ; the barony of St. 
John being then in abeyance. Then arofe the great character, who placed the family- 
in the fplendor and honours, in which it has ever fince continued. He was bom in 
1483, 1. Richard III. and afterwards became a ftudent in the Temple, when he was 
called home 1. Henry VIII. by fir John Powlett, knt. his father, who was then fick, 
and not able to officiate as juftice of the peace, in the (hire where he dwelled. He was 
then put into the commiffion of the peace, and foon after made Cult os Rotulorum of 
Hampffiire. On his father’s deathf, Henry VIII. fent for him to Richmond, and made 
him joint furveyor of all his woods, with John Mordaunt, efq. Two years after he was 
made mailer of the Wards, and after that rofe through a feries of places in court, fuch 
as fcarce any ever enjoyed before. On March 9, 1539, he was created baron St. John, 
of Bafing. Jan. 19, 1550, 3. Edward VI. he was created earl of Wiltlhire, and Oft. 
12, 1551, 5. Edward VI. marquis of Winchefter. Old Naunton} fays of him, “He 
had ferved four princes in various and changeable times and feafons, that I may well 
fey, no time nor age hath yielded the like prefident: this man being noted to grow high 
in Queen Elizabeth’s favour, as his place and experience required, was queltioned by 
an intimate friend of his, how he had Hood for thirty years together, amidll the change 
and ruin of fo many ch,incellors and great perfonages ? Why, quoth the marquis, 

‘Ortusfum efalice , non ex qtiercu .’ ‘ I am made of pliable willow, not of the llubborn oak.’ 
“ It is faid of him, and William earl of Pembroke, that being both younger brothers§, 
yet of noble houfes, they fpent what was left them, and came on trull to the court, 
where, upon the bare Hock of their wits, they began to traffick for themfelves, and 
profpered fo well, that they got, fpent, and left more than any fubjefts from the Nor¬ 
man Conqueft to their own times : whereupon it had been prettily fpoken, that they had 
lived in a time of dilfolution.” Many parts of this account are inaccurate. The mar¬ 
quis never could have fpent his paternal ellate, for it is at this day, the feat of his de¬ 
fendant the duke. He himfftf re-built, indeed, the llately callle of Bafing, in a moll 
magnificent manner. He had the rare happinefs of fetting in his full fplendor, in 1572, 
having lived 97 years, and feen 103 defendants of his body. “ A man he was, (feys 
Loyd,) that reverenced himfelf; that could be virtuous when alone, and good, when 
only his own theatre, his applaufe, though excellent before the world, his vertue im¬ 
proving in fame and glory, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion||.” In July or 
Augult, 1360, he entertained Queen Elizabeth here in a moll fplendid manner, “ and 
with all good chear.*’ She being then on her progreffes, and coming hither from Win- 
cheller. Here Ihe openly and merrily bemoaned herfelf, that the marquis was fo old, 
“for elfe, by my troth, (faid Ihe) if my lord treafurer were but a young man, 1 could 
find in my heart to have him for my hulband, before any man in England^] - ” 

It feems extraordinary that his great grandfon William, fourth Marquis, Ihould alfo 
entertain the fame Queen here, which he did in 1601. “ Here Ihe took fuch great con¬ 

tent, as well with the feat of the houfe, as honorable carriage of the worthy lady Lucy,. 

* See their tombs and arms upon them in Bafing church deferibed iu Gent. Mag. Dec. 1787. page 
1057 . 

f His father left two younger fons, fir George fettled at Crundal, and Richard fettled at Herriard. And 
a daughter Eitauor mnrried to fir William Gifford, of Itchcll, in Crundal, now called Ewlhot, and the feat 
of Mr. Maxwxll, as before mentioned. 

% In his Fragmenta Regalia, pag. 12. 

§ This is wrong of both. The marquis was a younger branch but the clddl fon. Lord Pembroke was 
illegitimate. 

|| Worthies, p. 594. 

See Queen Elizabeth’s Progrcfies, vol i. 1560. p. 55 . 
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marchionefs of Winchefter, (daughter of Thomas Cecil, carl of Exeter,) that fhe ftaid 
there i 3 days to the great charge of the faid lord marquis.” 

About the fame time the duke de Biron, and certain other noblemen, &c. of France, 
to the number of 300, were at lord Sandys’s at the Vine. “ And her Majefty went to 
him to the Vine and he to her to Bafing ; and one day he attended her at Bafing park 
on hunting, where the duke ftaid her coming, and did there fee her in fuch royalty and 
fo attended by the nobility, and fo coftly fumiftied and mounted, as the like had feldom 
been fcen, &c. She tarried at Bafing thirteen days, being very well contented with 
all things there done, affirming ffie had done that in Hampfliire, that none of her an- 
ceftors ever did, neither that any prince of Chriftendom could do : that was, ftie had 
in her progrefs, in her fubje&s houfes, entertained a royal ambaflador, and royally 
entertained him*.” She went from Bafing to Farnham, the bifliop of Winchefter’s. 

This Marquis died in 1628 at Hawkwood,where was then only a large hawking room, 
that is now the hall, with a room or two, I fuppofe, of accommodation befides. His fon, 
the 5th marquis, was that gallant nobleman, who fo bravely defended Bafing Caftle 
againft the rebels, under Oliver Cromwell. In a two years fiege from Auguft 1643, to 
October 1645, he held out againft all the Parliament forces, being heard to fay, “ that 
if the king had no more ground in England than Bafing houfe, he would adventure as 
he did, and fo maintain it to the utmoft. It was befieged by a conjunction of the rebel 
forces of Hampfliire and Suffex, under the command of Norton, (of South wick I believe) 
Onflow, (anceftor to lord Onflow) Jarvis, (ofHerriard, I fuppofe) Whitehead, (pro¬ 
bably of Norman Court) and Morley, all colonels of regiments under the command 
of Norton a man of fpirit, and of the greateft fortune of all the reft. The marquis 
told Morley when he fummoned him to yield to the Parliament, that he knew no Par- 
liament without the king, by whofe orders he kept the houfe, adding, that he would 
keep his fummons as a teftimony of his rebellion!. 

It was afterwards relieved in a very gallant manner by colonel Gage, the particulars 
of which are very minutely related by Lord Clarendon. At length, however, it yielded 
to the infatiate attacks of Cromwell, and money, jewels, and houfehold fluff, to the 
amount of 2oo,oool. were found in it; among which was a rich bed worth 14,000!. 
A private foldier is faid to have got 300I. The loyal motto, which the marquis had 
caufed to be written with a diamond, in every window, Aimez Leyaulte, (and which has 
ever lince been the motto of the family ) lo provoked the rebels, that they burnt 
the caftie to the ground; little of which now remains, except a fmall part of the 
outward wall. 

The family have refided fince the revolution, at leaft principally, at Hackwood. The 
marquis, who lived till 1674, probably refided at Englefield, in Berks, as he was bu¬ 
ried there ; and the firlt duke, his fon, does not l'eem to have made Hackwood his firft 
object, for he built in a magnificent manner Bolton-hall, in Yorkftire, an eftate which 
came by his wife from the Scropes, where he retired, during the agitated reign of James 
II. and by feigning a temporary indifpofition for political purpofes, contributed greatly 
towards efiLcting the revolution. Bolton hall, however, though in a moft romantic fitu- 
ation, is not much frequented by the prefent family, as they feem to prefer a refidence 
nearer the capital, and which is endeared too by an uninterrupted poffeflion of noble 
anceftors from the conqueft. This charming feat was at firft no more than a hawking- 

* In Queen Elizabeth’s Progress, vol. ii. 1601, f. 5. See it more at forge. 

£ Loyd's Loyalill?, 777. 
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box to the caftle of Bafing, and confided, as I mentioned, but of one fpacious room, 
which is now the hall. Here then the lovers of Hawking, after their diverfion in the 
park, ufed to retire, and partake of refrefliment. And in length of time, when the 
caftle was rendered no longer habitable, this was enlarged. The firft duke, though he 
made it not his principal object, feems certainly to have built its prefent form, which 
bears marks of the revolution year. He was buried at Anneport, by Andover, where 
Mr. George Powlett, defcended from his uncle, fir Henry now refides. The title of 
marquis of Winchefter will fall to this gentleman or his fon. 

The fite of Hackwood is in a charming'park, and though the building is not immenfe, 
yet it is complete in itfelf and prel'ents two fronts, pleafing and harmonious to the eye, 
particularly the back front,* which appears much newer, and commands a finer prof- 
pe£t. The hall is about 40 feet by 30, and 20 high. The varnilhed oak wainfcoat gives 
it a fuitable grandeur, and the carve-work of the famous Gibbons is very beautiful, and 
of fimilar defigns to what we had lately feen at Holme, belonging to the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, near Hereford. Here are alfo feveral portraits of the family, but the pi&ures 
moft remarkable are two old portraits in the dining-room, one of John lord marquis of 
Winchefter, probably he who defended Bafing-caftle; the other, a marchionefs, but has 
no peculiar marks to diftinguilh her name, yet fhe was no doubt, his wife, and painted 
by the fame perfon. This conclufion I was led to by obferving the very minute and 
exatt pattern of the lace on both their dreffes. The llilfnefs and unmafterly appearance 
of her arms may be owing to fome injudicious repairs. We alfo faw two fweet portraits 
of ladies unknown, by S. Varelft, an admirable painter in the reign of Charles II., 
whofe greateft excellence was in flower pieces, for which he was celebrated by Prior in 
his poems. His portraits were finilhed with the fame labour and delicacy as his flowers, 
which he frequently introduced into them. The two pieces we here admired, are full 
of the magic of his pencil. That in the ducheffes drefling-room, exhibits a moft beau¬ 
tiful face, and graceful figure, the arms being formed with the greateft eafe and ele¬ 
gance imaginable. The light and fhade, reflected from the fcarlet and purple colours 
of the drapery, produce a Angular effect, which in modern painting would be harlh and 
taudry, but here it is remarkably pleafing. In a final 1 bed-room below flairs hung the 
other, almoft as beautiful; the fkirts of the drapery are extremely rich, and in one 
corner of the ground, the painter has given his darling accompaniment of flowers. We 
now proceeded to drive round the park, which is nearly a circle of fix miles, and laid 
out in great variety of ground, moft judicioufly ornamented with woods and plantations, 
of which the beech-tree is here remarkably flourifhing and abundant. But what Hill 
further charatterifes this admirable place is a beautiful farm, taken out of the fouth-eaft 
fide of the park, and fweetly interfperfed with groves, tillage, and pafture. It was 
laid out by the great Ikill and tafte of the late lord Bathurft, the patron of Pope, 
whofe extenfive defigns we had lately admired at his feat at Cirencefter. We now re¬ 
turned towards the back front of the houfe, and from this part of the park, amongft 
verdant lawns, gentle hills and vales, graced with foliage, enjoyed an extenfive view over 
part of this county and Berklhire. 

Thus gratified we reludlantly departed, and leaving Bafingftoke, the great road to 
London loon brought us to Herlford-bridge ; the intermediate inclofures are very plea- 
l'ant, and we had a glimpfe of Tilney-hall, at a finall diftance on our left, the feat of 
fir James Long. Palling through the village of Hook we arefoon furrounded by fome beau¬ 
tiful groves of finall oak about Berkley common, which brings us next to a long firing 

* This latter was built by the late duke. 
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of houfes, called Hartley-row. Oppofite the inn at Hertford-bridge, we deviated about 
a mile and half to fee the remains of Elvetham, that noble feat of entertainment to queen 
Elizabeth, given by the earl of Hertford, its noble owner, 1591. An account of this 
fplendid entertainment was publilhed at the time, and lately made its frefh appearance 
in Mr. Nichols’s work called the Queen’s Progreffes 5 a fhort extract therefore may be 
an acceptable prelude to our prefent defcription. 

“ Elvetham houfe beeing fcituate in a parke but of two miles in compalfe, or there¬ 
abouts, and of no great receipt, as beeing none of the earles chiefe manfion-houfes, 
yet for the defire he had to fhew his unfained love, and loyall duetie to her mod: gra- 
tious highneffe, purpofing to vifit him in this her late progreffe, whereof he had to un- 
derftand by the ordinarie gueffe, as alfo by his honourable good friendes in court neare 
to her Majeftie ; his honor with all expedition fet artificers a work to the number of 
300, many daies before her Majefties arrival, to enlarge his houfe with new rooms and 
offices. Whereof I omit to fpeak how manie were deftined to the offices of the quene’s 
houfhold, and will onlie make mention of other fuch buildings as were raifed on the 
fodaine, fourteen fcore off from the houfe on a hill fide, and within the faid parke, for 
entertainment of nobles, gentlemen, and others whatfoever. 

“ Firff, there was made a roome of eflate for the nobles, and at the end thereof a 
withdrawing place for her Majeftie. The outfides of the walls were all covered with 
boughs, and cluflers of ripe hafell nuttes, the infides with arras, the roofe of the place 
with works of ivy leaves, the floore with fweet herbes and green rufhes. Near adjoin¬ 
ing unto this, were many offices new builded ; all which were tyled. Not farre off 
was eretted a large hall, for entertainment of knights, ladies, and gentlemen of chief 
account. There was alfo a feverall place for her majefties footman, and their friendes. 
Then was there a long bowre for her Majefties guard. Another for other officers of 
her Majefties houfe. Another to entertain all commers, fuiters, and fuch like. Another 
for my lord’s fteward to keep his table in. Another for his gentlemen that waited. 

“ Moft of thefe forefaid roomes were furnifhed with tables, and the tables carrved 
23 yards in length. 

“ Moreover on the fame hill, there was raifed a great common buttrey; a pitcher- 
houfe ; a large paftery, with five ovens new built, i'ome of them fourteen feete dcepe ; 
a great kitchen, with four ranges, and a boyling-place for finall boild ineates; ano¬ 
ther, with a very long range, for the wafte, to ferve all commers ; a boiling-houfe, 
for the great boiler; a room for the fcullery ; another roome for the cookes iodg- 
ings. 

“ Some of thefe were covered with canvas, and other fome with bordes. 

“ Between my lord’s houfe and the-forefayd hill, where thefe roomes were raifed, 
there had been made in the bottom, by handy labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perfect 
figure of a half-moon. In this pond were three notable grounds, where hence to pre¬ 
fent her Majeftie with fports and paftimes. The firft was a Ship Ifle, of too feet in 
length, and 40 broad, bearing three trees orderly fet for three mails. The fecond was 
a Fort, 20 feet fquare every way, and overgrown with willows. The third and laft was 
a Snayl’s Mount, rifing to four circles of green privie hedges, the whole in height 20 
feet, and 40 broad at the bottom. Thefe three places were equally diftant from the 
fides of the ponde, and everie one, by a juft meafured proportion, diftant from each 
other. In the faid water were divers boates prepared for muficke; but efpecially there 
was a pinnance, full fumiflit with mafts, yards, fails, anchors, cables, and all other or¬ 
dinarie tackling, and with iron peeces; and laftly with flagges, ftreamers, and pendants, 
to the number of twelve, all painted with divers colours, and fundry devifes.” 
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With thefe and various other preparations was this charming park adorned on the 
great occafion. So on the firft days entertainment, hating fummoned all his retinue 
together, and inftru&ed them in their feveral duties, “ my lord with his traine (amount¬ 
ing to the number of 500, and mod of them wearing chains of gold about their necks, 
and in their hats yellow and black feathers') met with her majeftie two miles off, then 
coming to Elvetham from her owne houfe at Odiam, four miles from thence.” 

When her innjefty had got fome way into the park (he was faluted with a Latin 
poem, and afterwards by fix virgins, who walked before her to the houfe, (brewing 
the way with flowers, and finging. Being feated in the houfe, a long volley was dif- 
charged from the Snail-mount and Ship-ifle in the pond, which Ihe could view from 
the gallery window. This day’s entertainment was then concluded with a fupper and 
concert. But this was greatly exceeded by the entertainments on the three following 
days, which confided of various reprefentations on the water, the fports of Nereus, 
anti his nymphs and tritons. On the land Sylvan gods and goddefles, with a mixture 
jo f dances and fireworks*. 

At w hat time lord Hertford fold this eflate does not appear. More than a century 
ago, it belonged to the Reynolds’s, from whom it came by marriage to the Calthrops. 
Upon the death of fir Henry Calthrop, k. b. about two years fince, who was a long 
while infane, it came to his nephew, fir Henry Gough, bart. who has added the name 
of Calthrop to his own. The building is now quite in a dilapidated date, and nothing 
in the infidebut bare walls, and mouldering wainfeotsf, though inhabited by fir Henry 
till his death. The rooms are all fmall except the gallery, and that is too low and 
narrow ; and yet it gave one pleafure to walk in this deferred place, and to be (hewn 
the window's that had afforded fuch royal profpefts. The late owner built a large 
riding-houfe clofe adjoining, which ftili remains. It is a pity to fee this fweetly retired 
fpot thus finking into ruin, when at a moderate expence it might be refitted and made 
very habitable; feveral tenants, I am told, have been defirous to obtain it, but I fear 
the prefent pofleflor has not taftc enough to enjoy it himfelf, nor fuflicient refpeft for 
its venerable ftru&uro, to let it cxift by the means of others ; for I underftand he has 
frequently threatened its deftru&ion. The park, though fmall, is very beautiful, the 
wood fine and flourifhing, and the verdure uncommonly fertile and ornamental. In 
one part of it below the houfe to the left is ftili vifible, though much grown up with 
weeds, the pond which wasufed for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. 

Having thus far tried the reader’s patience in deferibing thefe w'eftern counties, in a 
courfe of more than a thoufand miles, which to the author has been a tafk the molt 
delightful; and having now little or nothing worth remarking from hence to the great 
metropolis j the only thing that remains, is the ufual ceremony of bidding adieu to 
his readers, and if they reap half the pleafure in perufing thefe hafty (ketches of a 
country, hitherto undeferibed in the fame regular route, which they afforded the author 
in colleding th^tn, his utmoft ambition w-ill be gratified. 

A few Extracts may befubjoined from Mr. Maton’s Obfervations on the Wejlern Counties , 

1797, 2 vo/s 8 vo. 

A fingular Mine. 

WE were impatient to fee the Wherry Mine, (mentioned before) fituated in the bay, 
about half a mile beyond Penzance. The opening of this mine was an aftoniihingiy 

* Sec Queen Elizabeth’s Progrefles, vol 2, 159T, p. !• to p. 23. 

f After fir Henry’s death, there was a fale of the furniture, 'See. 
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adventurous undertaking. I have never heard of one fimilar to it in any other part of 
the world. Imagine the defcent into a mine through the fea; the miners working at the 
depth of feventeen fathoms only below the waves ; the rod of a fteam-engine extending 
from the fhore to the (haft, a diftance of nearly one hundred and twenty fathoms ; and 
a great number of men momentarily menaced with an inundation of the fea, which con¬ 
tinually drains, in no fmall quantity, through the roof of the mine, and roars loud 
enough to be diftin&ly heard in it! The defcent is by means of a rope tied round the 
thighs, and you are let down in a manner exa&ly the fame as a bucket is into a well;— 
a well, indeed, it is, for the water is more than knee-deep in many parts of the mine. 
The upper part of the (haft refembles an iinmenfe iron chimney, elevated about twelve 
feet above the level of the fea, and a narrow platform leads to it from the beach : clofe 
to this is the engine (haft, through which the water is brought up from below. Tin is 
the principal produce of the Wherry mine ; it is found difperfed (in fmall, indurated 
glafs-like lumps, of a blacki(h colour) in a fubftance refembling the elvan of Polgooth, 
but much more compaft in texture, and of the nature of a porphyry. Some of the tin 
is found mixed with pyritous copper, w'hich is in a quartzofe matrix. A black, hard 
killas forms the upper ftratum of the mine, and below it appears the fubftance mentioned 
before. The inclination of the lode is towards the north, about fix feet in a fathom, 
and its breadth is thought to be no lefs than ten fathoms. The ore is extremely rich. 
—Maton’s Obfervations. I. 208, 

A Silver Mine in Cornwall. 

THE only filver-mine in this county is Huel-Mexico, fituated to the left of the road 
leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and not far from the fea, the fand of which 
covers all the adjacent country. The rocks on the coaft, quite from St. Ives, feem to 
confift chiefly of killas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the prevailing fubftance in 
the mine. Luna Cornea , or horn filver-ore, has been found here, though in very 
fmall quantities, and confequently fpecimens of it yield a high price.* A good deal of 
filver, however, has been procured from Huel-Mexico; fome maffes of the ore, we 
were informed, have produced as much as half their weight of it. The matrix is an 
ochraceous iron-ore, and the yellow oxyde covers the whole of the mine. I con¬ 
ceived at firft that the filver might be afforded by a decompofed galena > but could not 
find any appearance of lead upon examination of the lode. The courfe of the latter is 
almoft perpendicular to the horizon, in a direction from north to fouth. It is about 
ten years fince the mine was firft worked, and the depth is now nearly 24 fathoms. I 
found it very dangerous todefcend, on account of the ladders continuing quite (trait 
to the bottom, and there being no refting-place, except a niche cut on one fide in the 
earthf. Should one unfortunately mifs one’s hold of the ladder in this (haft, there is 
nothing to prevent a fall to the very floor of the mine.— Maton’s Obfervations. I. 252. 

* It is of aycllowiflvgrcen colour, and is found in fmall fpecks, confiding of minute cubic cryftals. 

t Moil of the ladder-fhafts in Cornwall have what arc called landing-places, that is, the ladders do not 
often extend more than five or fix fathoms in depth, before you can lland, or, perhaps, walk fome way*, 
aad then proceed to another courfe# 
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SKETCIJ OE A TOUR INTO DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 

INCLUDING PART OF 

■BUCKINGHAM, WARWICK, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, BEDFORD, AND HERTFORDSHI ESS. 

By WILLIAM BRAY, F. A. S. 


• Preface to the frjl Edition . 

THE traveller who fets out on a long journey with the expectation of meeting with 
the fame accommodations on the road that he has at his own houfe, will foon find 
himfelf miflaken. If under the impreflions of his difappointment, he takes up his pen 
to write his obfervations, he will complain that the wine was bad, the chicken tough, 
the bed hard j he will dwell on the barrennefsof a heath, and in deferibing the poverty 
of a country, ftrip nakednefs of its very fig-leaf. But a man of this temper has no 
right to trouble the public. If, indeed, in pointing out the defects, he pointed out the 
means of removing thofe defeCts, he might do a real fervice; but if he pretends to no 
more than to amufe, why weary the reader with his fpleen ? In a journey of this fort 
as in the journey of life, the fretful man communicates his own ttedium to all about him, 
and prevents the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as lie in the way. To take the world as 
it is, to pafs over the disagreeable parts as lightly as poffible, and to make the mod of 
every gleam of funfhine, is the way for a man to make the paffage eafy to himfelf and 
comfortable to thofe who are his companions. 

The writer of the following fketch, for he does not prefume to call it a complete 
account, wiflies to communicate fome part of the pleafure he received in the tour j 
and he thinks the traveller will find in it fome information that will be ufeful, and that 
will enable him to make the mod of his time, a circumflance about which the writer 
found himfelf much at a lofs, for want of direction. If he fucceeds in any degree, 
or if he fhall be the means of exciting one more able, to give a more perfect account, 
he will not think the time fpent, in digefting his notes, wholly mifemployed. 

November 1777. 


Preface to the fecond Edition. 

ALTHOUGH the reception which the firft edition of this tour met with from the 
public was very flattering to the author, yet he cannot without much diffidence hazard 
a fecond edition, which has fo much new matter (derived from a repetition of vifits to 
the principal feene of defeription, and from fubfequent information) that it may almofl; 
be confidered as a new book. This diffidence is not a little increafed from Mr. Pen¬ 
nant having taken part of the fame route ; poffefied as that gentleman is of an eye to 
obfex-vc, a pen to deferibe, and a pencil to delineate, every thing worthy obfervation 
in every place he comes to, the author of the prefent performance {brinks from the 
companion (if indeed any comparifon will ever be formed). He can only hope for a 
continuation of that candour, which he has already experienced. 

February 1783. 
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HE who derives pleafure from contemplating the venerable remains of antiquity, or 
the elegant ftrudlures of the modem architect; who has a tafte for the beauties of 
nature in her genuine fimplicity, or as they are pointed out to view by the hand of 
art; he who feels his heart glow- at the fight of the ingenious mechanic, whofe labours 
diffufe plenty and cheerfulnefs around his habitation, circulate through every part of 
the globe, and are a truer fource ol national wealth than the mines of Potofi, will find 
ample matter of gratification by purfuing the route I am about to defcribe. 

I propofe to lead him to Buckingham, Banbury, Edge-hill, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leicefter, Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Sheffield, Leeds, Ripon, and Alkrig: and to re¬ 
turn through the wilds of Yorkfliire, called Craven, and by Mansfield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Woburn, and St. Alban’s. 

Three miles beyond Uxbridge you leave the Wycomb road, and turning on the 
right go by the two Chalfonts, watered by a pleafant ftream (which however deferts 
them in a very dry fummer, as it did in 1781) between hills which rife on each hand, 
covered in many places with fine beech woods to Amerfham. This was the efiate of 
Ann Nevil, daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland, and wife of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was killed in the battle of Northampton, in the 
j8ih H. VI. fighting for that king, and was held by her after his death, as Dugdale tells 
us in one place* ; but in another, he makes it part of the great efiate of Ann Beau¬ 
champ, filler and heirefs of the duke of Warwick (afterwards wife of Nevil, the flout 
earl of that place) whofe lands were feized by Edward IV. on her hufband’s defeflion, 
reflored to her by Henry VII. and foon after conveyed by her to that kingf. It was 
however in the hands of Henry VIII. who gave it to John Ruffell, created by him lord 
Ruffell, whofe refidence was at Cheneys, not far from hencej. In the laft century, it 
became the efiate of the Drakes; the prefent reprefentative of that flourifhing family 
has built an elegant feat a mile beyond the town, in the road to Aylefbury. His 
houfe (lauds on rifing ground, which Hopes gently to a bottom, in which a large piece 
of water was defigned, but which has not entirely anfwered expectation. The ground 
about the houfe is adorned with beautiful groups of the mod noble oak, affi, and beech, 
one of this gentleman’s fons is prefented by him to the living, which, from its value, 
and the goodnefs and fituation of the parfonage-houfe, is no bad eftablifhment for a 
younger fon, even of a family as wealthy as this is. The parfonage-houfe Hands very 
pleafantly on the fide of the hill, above the town, looking to the fouth, well fheltered 
by woods. In 1778, the church was cleaned, and new pewed, and Mr. Drake brought 
a window of painted glafs from an old houfe of his, called Lamer, in Herts, and put 
it up in the chancel. In the upper part of it are two fmall figures, a Lamb and a 
Dove; below them are three; Faith, with a crofs, Hope leaning- on an anchor, and 
Charity fuckling a child. Beneath are the twelve Apoftles, in two rows. There is 
not one monument or infcription in the body of the church ; but in the chancel are 
fome for the Drake family, and one for Henry Curwen, a youth, who died at fchool at 

this place fon of fir-Curwen of Workington, in Cumberland. In a room over 

the family vault of the Drakes, is a monument for Mr. Montagu Drake, (the prefent 
gentleman’s father) with a whole length figure of him recumbent, his widow fitting at 
his feet, by Scheemakers : oppofite is a farcophagus, of yellow or brown marble, with 
fefloons of flowers in white marble on the borders, in memory of the late Mrs. Drake, 
of whom there is a fmall figure in white marble, kneeling, with fix children behind 


* Dugd. Bar. vol. i. 166, 167.306, 307. 
f Leiand Itin. vol. iv. p. 101. 
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her. Near this is a medallion, with a brafs relief of Mr. Drake, jun. (faid to be a ftrong 
likenefs) in a Roman habit, leaning on an urn, which (lands on a pillar, infcribed to 
the memory of his firll wife, who died at the age of twenty. Underneath are thefe 
lines: 

Cara Maria vale ! venict fclicius xvum, 

Quando iterum tecum, fim modo dignus, cro. 

At Mifienden was an abbey founded by Thomas de Muflenden (as it was then written) 
in 1295*. It was one of the greater abbies diffolved in 31 Henry VIII., John Stewell 
the abbot being allowed a penfion of 30I. a yearf. It is now the feat of Mr. 

G °A few miles from hence, on the left of the road, is Whiteleaf Crofs, cut out in the 
fouth weft fide of a high chalky hill, and vifible, from the Oxfordlhire fide of the 
country, at a great diftance. It is near 100 feet in length, and 5° in breadth, at the 
bottom, but decreafing upwards to about 20 at the top. 1 he tranfverfe line is about 
70 feet in length, 12 in breadth, and the trench cut into the chalk is about two or three feet 
deep. This, like the White Horfe in Berks, the Red Horfe at Edge Hill, and the Giant 
on Trendle Hill, near Cerne Abbas, in Dorfetfhire, is fcoured out from time to time, 
but not at any regular periods. Mr. Wife attributes it to the time of Edward the Elder, 
fuppofes the Saxons to have had a fortification at Princes Rifborough, which is juft by j 
remains of which, he fays, were vifible when he wrote (in 1742,) and which the com¬ 
mon people call the Black Prince’s Palace, and thinks this crofs was cut in memory of 
fome victory gained here. The name of a village called Bledlow, a mile or two off, 
he fays confirms the idea of a battle having been fought hereabouts, Bledelaw or Bled¬ 
low fignifying the Bloody Hill ; as Bledon-down, in Somerfetfliire, is fo called from a 
bloody battle fought there with the Danes, in 845J. 

The way to it turns off at the end of Great MilTenden, and leads by Hampden, the 
almoft deferted feat of the ancient family of that name, the chief of which diftinguilhed 
himfelf fo much by his oppofition to the levying of fliip money, and who was one of 
the firft to take arms againft Charles I. and one of the firft who fell in the contention. 
A fifter of that Mr. Hampden married fir John Trevor; and from them the prefent 
owmer, lord vifcount Hampden, is defcended. The laft of the name, and the twenty- 
fourth hereditary lord of this place, gave it, with a good eftate here, to Mr. Trevor, on 
condition he changed his name. When the barony of Trevor defcended to him, he got 
the title of Vifcount Hampden, that the name might (till be preferved, but he lives chiefly 
in Bedfordlhire. The houfe Hands on high ground, and is a pretty good one j the 
floors are unpleafant, being inoftly oak, rubbed bright, or brick. There are feveral 
portraits, but the fervants know nothing of the perfons reprefented by them. A whole 
length of Oliver Cromwell on the ftair-cafe is eafily diftinguiflied. In the church, 
which is juft by, a monument is eretted for the laft Mr. Hampden, on which various 
intermarriages of the family are reprefented in ihields of their arms, hung on a tree. 
A road through fome fine beech woods comes out on a down, on the right of which 
is a tumulus, called Ellefborough Cop, from the name of the village below; the left 
hand road leads along the lknild way (which is vifible here, and retains the name for a 
confiderable length, and is to be traced into Hants, or further) to the hamlet of 

• Dugd. Mon. v. i. 542. but Camden, v. i. 310, fays it was founded by the D’Oilysj augmented by the 
noble family furnamed De Miflenden. 

\ Harl. *M 3 . 604. p. 94. 

j Wife** further Obfervatio.is cn the Vale of White Horfe, p. 34. 
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Whiteleaf, where is the crols. Juft below are the two parifhes of Monks Rifborough, 
and Princes Rifborough ; the latter is afmall town. The fortification which Mr. Wife 
mentions, feems to be the fpot adjoining to the weft end of the church yard. This was 
probably the manor houfe, which was moated round, but is now entirely deftroyed ; 
and it is likely was part of the eftate of Edward the Black Prince, from which it took its 
name of Princes Rifborough, to diftinguifh it from the next parifh, (called Monks Rif¬ 
borough, from its belonging to the monks of Canterbury*. 

The living is very fmall, and has been augmented by Queen Anne’s bounty, and the 
benevolence of Mr. Penton, then lord of the manor, which has been fince fold to Mr. 
Grubb, whofe feat is below. The great tithes are confiderable. The land here is moftly 
very* good ; the common field lets from 7s. 6d. to 25s. an acre. 

Near the church of Ellefborough, on a round hill, is an ancient fortification, called 
Belinus’s Caftle, above which is an high hill, called Belinefbury Hillf. At Great and 
Little Kymbel are fome remains of antiquity, and the name is fuppofed to be derived 
from that of theBritifh king Cunobeline, whofe two fons were killed in an a&ion pro¬ 
bably fought hereaboutsj. 

Aylefbury, forty miles from London, is an indifferent town, in a rich fertile vale, to 
which it gives name, and which affords the fineft pafture, and produces great quantities 
of beans and corn. It is the largeft parifh in the county, including in it Ellefborough, 
Bierton, Buckland, Stoke-Mandeville, and Quarendon, all which were only chapels of 
eafe to it. This was one of the four Britifh garrifons taken by the Saxons in 571, 
under Cuthwulf, in the expedition he made to Bedford §. 

St. Ofith, the foundrefs of the religious houfe of that name, in Effex, was born at 
Quarendon, but was beheaded anno 600, by the Danes, in Effex, from whence her 
body was removed to the church of Aylefbury; it continued here 46 years, and then 
was carried back again. Whilft it remained here, however, many miracles were per¬ 
formed by it, and a religious houfe was built in memory of her, where the parfonage 
now ftands||. I do not know whether this was the fmall houfe of Friers Minors men¬ 
tioned by Dugdale, which in the furvey, 26 H. 8. was valued at no more than 3I. 2s. 5d. 
per annum ^f. Befides this, there was at the diffolution a houfe of Grey Friers, founded 
by the Butlers, afterwards earls of Ormond, temp. R. II. On the diffolution the con¬ 
ventual houfe was prelerved, and given by Henry VIII. to fir John Baldwin, chief juftice 
of the common pleas, who made it his feat, purchafed the manor of the heir of the earls 
of Wilts and Ormond, to whom it had defcended from the family of Fitzpiers, earl 
of Effex; built a town hall, and was a great benefa&or to the place. It was afterwards 
the feat of the Packingtons, who married a daughter of fir John Baldwin, but ruined in 
the civil war, in the laft century**. After the diffolution, there was dug up in this houfe 
analabafter effigy of a man in armour, with thefe arms on his breaft, a feffe between 
three leopards’ faces, being the monument of fir Robert Lee, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., and was ancestor of the earl of Lichfield. This was removed into the pa- 
rilh church, and now lies in the north crofs aifle, but fhamefuily fcratched and disfi¬ 
gured. 

The manor of Aylefbury belonged to the Conqueror, who made the church, with 
Bierton, &c. prebendal to Lincoln. This great abufe, appropriations, was often cen¬ 
sured, but by means of the monks and the pope, maintained its ground till the diffolution 


• Camb. Brit. vol. i. 310. 
j| Leland. Itin. v. iv. p. i O 0. 

** Willis’* Not, Pari. v. i. p, 123, 


f Ibid. 4: Ibid. § Chron. Saxon, fub ann. 571. 

Dugd. Mon. y. 1 .1038, 

124. 
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of the monafteries. Robert Grofthead* * * § , made bifliop of Lincoln in 1235, faw the mif- 
chiefs arifing from it, and endeavoured to reform the evil. He took away this church 
from the deanry of Lincoln, to which it had been long annexed, and collated arefiding 
reftor to the full propriety of it. Richard de Gravefend, however, who came to fee in 
j 270, made it again prebendal, as it ftill remains; but he had fo much regard to the care 
of the parilhioners’ fouls, as to ordain that the portion of the vicar fhould confiderably 
exceed that of the prebendary, direfting that the latter fhould have 30 marks, and the 
former, who fhould refide, 40, at the leaf!:, or 50 marksf. The inclofure of the com¬ 
mon fields hasraifed the value of the vicarage from 60I. to 140I. a year. 

Mr. Gladman, a former vicar, left his library to the church, and the parifh fitted up 
a wainfcot prefs for the books in the north crofs aifle. 

The giant of lands in this place by William I. fhews what was the furniture of the 
royal bed-chamber in thofe days; the tenure was by finding litter or ftraw for the king’s 
bed and chambers, whenever he fhould come that way, and' providing him three eels in 
winter, and three green geefc in fummer, befides herbs for his chamber. But that this 
might *not be too burthenfome, it was not to be done oftener than three times in the 

7 There is a handfome town-hall, where the feflions and fpring affizes are held. In 
1747, there was a great conteft between this town and Buckingham, about the affizes ; 
they had been ufually held here, which is near the centre of the county, from the time 
of Henry VIII., when lord chief juttice Baldwin, mentioned before, brought all public bu- 
nefs hither: but about 1723, the fummer affize was held at Buckingham, and continued 
fo to be till 1747, when the judge removed it back to Aylefbury. The next year lord 
Cobham, and the Grenville family, who reprefented Buckingham in parliament, pro¬ 
cured an aft to fix the fummer affize at Buckingham in future ; not however, with¬ 
out violent oppofition from fir William Stanhope, member for the county. 

From Aylefbury go by Whitchurch, the tithes of which were part of the poffeflions 
of the abbey of Woburn; to the left of this is Oving, a feat of Mr. Hopkins, command¬ 
ing a very delightful view of the vale, and greatly improved by him. A few miles fur¬ 
ther is the fmall town of Window; this place was given by King Offa, in 794, to the 
abbey of St. Albans §, and being made, with its members Granborough and Little Har¬ 
wood, (heretofore chapelries to it) and fome other places, of exempt jurifdi&ion, and 
appropriated to that abbey, became, on the diffolution, part of thediocefe of London||. 
Mr. Lowndes has a feat here. 

The village of Padbury Hands on the fide of a little hill, from the brow of which 
is feen a pleafant valley below, with a Hone bridge over a fmall river, and at a diftance, 
Stowe emerging from its woods. 

Buckingham, though feated on a knoll, is furrounded by other hills, and is nearly 
encompaffed by the Oufe, which takes a bend round the hill on which Hood the cafile, 
how entirely demolifhed. Edward the Elder built two cattles here in 918, one on each 
fide the Oufe^[; this was poflibly the fife of one of them; but there is no certain ac¬ 
count when or by whom it was dettroyed, though it is probable that it went to ruin on 
the attainder of the laft duke of Buckingham, of the name of Stafford, in 1521. In 

• The charafter of this excellent prelate is, that he was an awe to the pope, and a monitor to the king, 
a lover of truth, acorie&or of prelates, adire&or of prietis, an inllru&or of the clergy, a maintainer of 

fcholars, a preacher to the people, a diligent itarcher of truth, and moA exemplary in his life. Willis’s 
Cath. v. iii. p. 50. 

•J* Kennett of Impropriations, p. 39.60. J Camden, v. i. 311. 

§ Camden, v. i. 312. || Willis’s Cath. y. iii. p. 2. % Willis’s Buck, p, 49. 
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1574, Queen Elizabeth granted to Edward Grimfton the caftle farm, two caflle mills, 
ice. late the pofleffion of Edward duke of Buckingham. 

The town is not large, but include* fome confiderable hamlets. It was of note 
enough in the time of Edward III. to have one of the ftaples for wool fixed here, when 
that great prince, with a difeernment beyond the genius of the age in which he lived, 
by prohibiting the exportation of unmanufactured wool, laid the foundation of a trade 
which has fince been carried to a molt amazing extent *. The making of lace is now 
the employment of this as well as of many other parts of the country; but the refort to 
Stowe is what enlivens the place. 

The manor and borough have been the fucceflive property of the families of Giffard, 
Clare, Breofe, Audley, and Stafford; were granted by Henry VIII. on attainder of 
the duke of Buckingham, to lord Mamey, and on his death, without iflue, to William 
Cary, efq. whofe fon, created baron of Hunfdon by Queen Elizabeth, fold to Brocas, 
whofe fon fold the manor, with the tolls of fairs and markets, to the corporation, who 
are now the owners f. 

There was a church here early in the Saxon times, but it was dependent on King’s 
Sutton in Northamptonfliire, 14 miles off, and was fupplied by a curate, put in by 
the vicar of that place, till about the year 1445, when a vicar was appointed, and an 
endowment made. His income has been fince augmented by a donation of Dr. Pe- 
rincheif, a prebendary of Weftminfter, who left a fum of money for that purpofe in 
1673, with which his truflees purchafed 53 acres of land in this parilh, and the 
tithe of them, formerly part of the prebend of Buckingham, and fettled them on the 
vicar. 

This King’s Sutton, with Buckingham, and Horley, and Hornton, (two parifhes in 
Oxfordlhire) was made prebendal to Lincoln cathedral in the reign of William II J. and 
was the bell endowed of any in the kingdom, except Mafham in Yorklhire, being worth 
ioool. per annum§, but was furrendered to-Edward VI. and by him granted to his 
uncle Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet ||. 

The church, or chapel, became famous by being made the burial place of St. Rum- 
bold, fon of fome Saxon king, whofe name is not mentioned. He was born at King’s 
Sutton, 1 ft Nov. 626, but buried here. He was canonized, and a fhrine was ere&ed 
for him ^[. Hiftory is filent as to the particulars of his life, or what extraordinary ads 
of piety he performed to occafion this honorindeed it could not have much to fay 
on the lubjed, for it feems this venerable faint died two days after he was born. His 
canonization, however, anfwered fome purpofes, for it occafioned great refort of pilgrims 
to the place ## . 

Under this patronage the church became a large and handfome building, and had 
a lofty lpire of 100 feet high placed on a tower of 63 feet high. The fpire was blown 
down in 1693, and never rebuilt ft > and in 1776 the fteeple fell on the roof, and 

* I had always under flood that the exportation of goods manufaftured from the raw materials of the 
country, was a dear gain of the improved price arifing from the various branches of labour employed in 
that manufadure, and that it was true policy to keep thofe raw materials at home, to be worked up, 
lnllead of their being exported raw, and worked up by foreigners; but the ingenious Mr. Anderfon 
(a gentleman who in many things deferves attention) thinks the prohibition of exporting wool has been 
detrimental to us. See his EfTay on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Induftry. 

f Willis’s Buck. p. 26. J Dugd. Mon. vol. iii. 259. § Camden, vol. i. in. 

II Willis’s Buck. 37. Ibid 23. 

** He was a patron of filhermcn, and his feaft flill obferved at Folkeftone, in Kent, ill the month of 
December, fays Camden’s Continuator, vol.i. p. ;ii. 

ft Willis’s Buck. p. 61. 
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beat it entirely in, leaving only the fide walls (landing. A handfome and elegant new 
church has been built on the caftle hill, to which the late and prefent earl Temple have 
contributed mofl liberally, paying all the expence above 2000I.; the whole is calcu¬ 
lated at 7000I. It is built of white Hone, got in the neighbourhood; that ufed in the 
fpire was brought from Brill-hill. It Hands north and fouth, (probably to form a bet¬ 
ter obje£t from Stowe gardens) the entrance being at the north end next the town ; 
at the fouth end is the belfry, with a fpire on it, the whole height 158 feet. Over the 
north window are the earl’s arms carved in Hone, with his' motto molt appofitely 
placed, Templa quam diletta! Over the belfry door are the arms of the town. The 
church is fpacious, having three aides and a gallery on each fide, Ionic pillars fupport- 
ing the roof, which over the middle aifle is coved ; over the galleries is vaulted, with 
roles on the points of the arches. Between the two doors at the north end is the 
communion table, where is an altar piece given by lord Temple, which he brought 
from Rome, and is faid to have coll him 400I. It reprefents two parts of our Sa¬ 
viour’s hiftory; in the foreground he is calling out a devil, in the back ground is his 
transfiguration. On getting the fummer affixes fixed here, lord Cobham, in 1748, 
erc£led a gaol in the middle of one of the ftreets (which is there of confiderable 
width) and commemorated the fixing of the affizes by an infcription over the door. 
It is an oblong fquare, battled and turretted at each corner, and built with flones 
taken from the remnants of the caftle. A fire in 1725 burnt down great part of the 
town ; but advantage was not taken of that misfortune to rebuild the ftreets in a hand¬ 
fome manner. 

A chapel belonging to a fchool, founded to teach fome boys Latin, has an 
arched door with zig-zag ornaments. The confcientious mailer takes the falary 
of joI. a-year, b.ut refufes to teach any fcholars. Had a former mailer been of this 
difpofition, Hill, the learned taylor, would not have had the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge of Latin. When an apprentice here, his defire of learning was fo 
great, and the means of accomplilhing his purpofe fo unequal, that it was by an ex¬ 
pedient which few would have thought of, and fewer would have carried into execu¬ 
tion, that he got the firft rudiments of that tongue. He had in his poffeffion a La¬ 
tin grammar, but it was of no ufe without an interpretation; to obtain this, he 
went on errands for the fchool-boys, on condition they would Englilh one of the 
rules for him. From hence he went on, and made himfelf mailer of Greek.and 
Hebrew*. 

From the end of the town the late earl Temple made a new road to his fo much cele¬ 
brated feat at Stowe. It runs in a ftraight line about two miles up to the Corinthian 
arch, on coming to which you turn on the right to an inn, where the horfes may 
be left, or to which they may be fent back from the garden gate. 

Stowe was formerly part of the polTefiions of the abbey of Ofeney, and belonged to 
the bilhop of that place when Henry VIII., on the diflolution, erected the abbey into 
a bilhoprick; but that capricious monarch, foon changing his mind, removed the 
foundation to Chrift Church. Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen 
Elizabeth, having taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Ox¬ 
ford, granted this manor and eftate, in 1590, to John Temple, efq.f (anceftor of the 
prefent earl) a gentleman of a very ancient family, feated at Temple-hall, in Lei- 

* Spence’* Parallel between him and Magliabecci. f Willis’* Buckingham. 
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cefterlhire *. A park of about 200 acres was inclofed by his defcendant fir Peter 
Temple; whofe. fon, fir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt the manor-houfe, 
and fettled 50I. a-year on the vicarage, which in the hands of the abbots had been 
very poorly endowed. Thofe lazy and luxurious dignitaries paying no more atten¬ 
tion to the due performance of divine fervice, than lay impropriators in general do 
now. 

This gentleman’s fon was created baron and vifcount Cobham by George I. and 
dying without iflue, left his ellate to his fecond filler, Heller, wife of Richard 
Grenville, of Wotton, in this county, mother of the late earl Temple. He died 
in 1779, and was fucceeded in title and ellate by his nephew, fon of his brother 
George. 

To lord Cobham thefe gardens owe their beauty. He laid out the lawns, he 
planted the groves, he erected the buildings. The internal beauties are fuch, for 
extent and variety, that the elegant and pifturefque fcenes they contain, make 
amends for the want of thofe diltant profpe£ts which are the ornaments of fome fitu* 
ations. 

Thefe grounds were laid out when regularity was in fafliion, and the original 
Boundary is Hill preferved on account of its magnificence; for round the whole 
circuit of between five and fix miles, is carried a broad gravel walk, planted with 
rows of trees, and open either to the park or the country. A deep funk fence 
goes all the way, and includes about four hundred acres. In the interior fcenes 
of the garden few traces of regularity appear; where it yet remains in the plan¬ 
tations in any degree, it is at Ieaft difguifed, and a bafon, which was an oflagon, 
is converted into an irregular piece of water, falling down a cafcade into a lake 
below. 

In the front of the houfe, which (lands on the brow of a gentle rife, is a confider- 
able lawn, open to the water, beyond which are two elegant Doric pavilions, placed in 
the boundary of the garden, but not marking it as fuch, though they correfpond to each 
other; for (lill further back, on a rifing ground without the inclofure, (lands the Co¬ 
rinthian arch, which is feen in the approach. 

I (hall not attempt to defcribe all the buildings, which are very numerous, but (hall 
mention fome of the principal fcenes. 

On entering the garden, you are conducted to the left by the two Doric pavilions, 
from whence the magnificent front of the houfe is full in view. You pafs by the fide 
of the lake (which, with the bafon, flows about ten acres) to a temple dedicated to 
Venus, looking full on the water; and over a lawn, up to the temple of Bacchus, to 
which you are led by a winding walk. This lad building (lands under cover of a wood 
of large trees. The lawn, which is extenfive, is bounded by wood on each fide, 
and (lopes down to the water, on the oppofite fide of which is the very elegant tem¬ 
ple of Venus, juft; mentioned, thrown into perfpective, by being inclined a little from a 
front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is a view of the diftant country, 
terminated by Brill-hill, nearOxfordf; and Quainton-hill, near Aylelbury. 


# Of this family was the famous dame Hefler Temple, daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Latimer in Bucks; 
who, according to Fuller, lived to fee more than 700 of her own defeendants. 

t Camden, v. i. p. 310, fays, the Brill is a fmall country town (fo called by contraflion from Bury- 
hili) fome time a royal villa of Edward the ConftfTor. His continuator derives , the name from Bruel/a 
thorny place, and Bruer, a thorn ; but the former is perhaps the moll probable, if we confider that Brill 
is the name for the place wheie Cxfar had his camp at Pancras. 
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• From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the houfe, which is nearly in the 
qentre of the gardens, dividing them as it were into two parts. In the latter divifion, 
the tower of the parifli church, bofomed in trees, the body of it wholly concealed from 
view, is one of the firft things which flrikes the eye, and you are uncertain whether it 
is more than one of the ornamental buildings. Palling by it you enter the Elyfian 
Fields, under a Doric arch, through which are feen, in perfpective, a bridge, and a 
lodge in the form of a caftle. The temple of Friendlhip is in fight; and within this 
fpot are thofe of Ancient Virtue and of the Britifh Worthies, adorned with bulls of 
various eminent men, and infcriptions, mentioning their particular merits. Here is 
alfo a roftral column to the memory of captain Grenville, brother of the late earl, who 
was killed in that fuccefsful engagement with the French fleet in 1747, when Mr. 
Anfon took the whole of the convoy*. In the bottom runs a ftream, which, with the 
variety and difpofition of the trees difperfed over gentle inequalities of ground, makes 
this a very lively and beautiful fcene. 

Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs in the thickell lhade. The water, 
though really clear, is rendered of a dark blue colour by the over-hanging trees : the 
alders are of an uncommon fize, white with age; and here are likewile foine large and 
noble elms. At the end is a grotto, faced with flints and pebbles, in which the late earl 
fometimes fupped. On fuch occafions this grove was illuminated with a great number 
of lamps, and his lo.rdfliip, with a benevolence which did him honour, permitted the 
neighbourhood to fhare the pleafure of the evening with him and his company, the 
park gates being thrown open. 

The temple of Concord and Victory is a moll noble building. In the front are fix 
Ionic columns fupporting a pediment filled with bas-relief, the points of which are 
crowned with flatues. On each fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pillars. The 
infide is adorned with medallions of thofe officers who did fo much honour to their 
country, and under the aufpices of his lordfliip’s immortal relation, Mr. Pitt, carried 
its glory to fo high a pitch in the war of 1755 ; a war mod eminently diftinguilhed by 
Concord and Victory. This temple Hands on a gentle rife, and below it is a winding 
valley, the fides of which are adorned with groves and clumps of trees, and the open 
fpace is broken by fingle trees, of various forms. Some flatues are interfperfed. 
This valley was once flowed with water, but the fprings not fupplying a fuflicient quan¬ 
tity, have been diverted, and it is now grafs. 

It has been obferved that there is a particular moment when this temple appears in 
Angular beauty: when the fetting- fun flnnes on the long colonade which faces the weft, 
all the lower parts of the building are darkened by the neighbouring wood j the pillars 

* The character of this gallant officer was moft amiable ; he was of true courage and conduct; a hu¬ 
mane and generous commander ; beloved by his officers ; efteemed as a father by his failors. His lofs was 
lamented in fome elegant Englifh lines by Mr. (afterwards lord) Lyttlcton ; and by a Latin inscription on 
this column by lord Cobham. In the latter, the following lines, 

Perire, dixit moribundus, omnino fatius effe 

Quani inertias reum in judicio filti ; 

relate to a known (lory, that the commander in chief threw out the fignal for the line, and that the French 
fleet would have efcaped, if fir Peter Warren, feeing the danger of loiing the opportunity, had not, though 
fecond in command, made fignals for a chace, refuiing to take them down ; he was well fupported in this 
by captain (afterwards fir Peter) Denis; captain Grenville ; captain (afterwards admiral) Bofcawen, and 
others. The oommander finding Warren rel'olute, had magnanimity enough to alter his fignal from that 
for the line, to a chace ; a nd prudence enough to make no complaint of difobedieuce. 
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rife at different heights out of the obfeurity : fome are nearly overhead with it, fouic 
are checquered with a variety of tints, and others are illuminated down to their bafes. 
The light is foftetfed off by the rotundity of the columns, but it fpreads in broad gleams 
on the wall within them, and pours full, and without interruption, on the entablature, 
diftindtly marking every dentil. On the (tatues which adorn the points of the pedi¬ 
ment, a deep (hade is contrafted to fptendor: the rays of the lun linger on the fides of 
the temple long after the front is overcaft with the fober hue of evening, and they tip 
the upper brandies of the trees, or glow in the openings between them, while the 
ihadows lengthen acrofs the valley. 

On the oppofite fide of this vale is the Lady’s Temple, on an elevated fpot, 
commanding the diflant views. Below is a dream, over which is thrown a plain 
wooden bridge. On another eminence, divided from this by a great dip, (lands a 
large Gothic building, fitted up in that taile, and furnifhed with fome very good 
painted glafs. 

The temple of Friendlhip is adorned with elegant marble buds of lome whofe friend- 
fliip did real honour to the noble owner. 

The feenes which have been mentioned are the mod remarkable, but though beautiful, 
it mud be confeffed are inferior to the exquifite one which prefents itielf from the 
Gothic building at Pain’s-hill, in Surrey ; or to feveTal which are found at Mr. South- 
cote’s, in that neighbourhood. In point of buildings, Stowe is unrivalled. The 
number of them has been objected to ; but the growth of the wood, by concealing one 
from another, every day weakens the obje&ion. Each may be laid to belong to a 
didinft feene ; and the magnificence and fplendor of them, joined to the elegance of 
their confirmation, and blended with the variety and dilpofition of the ground, will 
always enfure the admiration and pleafure of the fpectator*. 

Leaving Stowe, fome.ftarved firs and pines, on each fide the road, (hew how much 
planters fhould attend to the manner of executing their work, and the choice of the 
kind of trees proper for the foil in which they are to be planted. 

Pafs by Finmore, and another village, and come to Aynho, where is the feat of Mr. 
Cartwright. Here was an hofpital built for the entertainment of poor and fick paffen- 
gers in the time of Henry II. by the Clavcrings (then called Roger Fitz Richard, and 
Roger Fitz Roger) who were lords of the manor. It was well endowed, and in 1484 
was given by William earl of Arundell (then owner of the manor) to Magdalene- college, 
Oxford, to which it (till belongs ; but is now let out as a private houfef. Ralph Ne- 
vill, of Raby, who died in the beginning of Edward III. married the daughter of John 
de Clavering, and feems to have had this eft ate with her, as he obtained a charter for 
a market and a fair # at this place, but it was limited over to John de Clavering, in fee. 
Yet his fon Ralph died feifed of the manor in 41 Edward III j. 

At the entrance of Aynho you crofs the Portway, one of the via vicinalcs leading 
from ftation to llation; it comes out of the Akeinan-flreet, at Kirtlington, in Oxford- 
fhire, and is fuppofed by Dr. Plot to go to Vennonis, or Cleycefter, but by Morton, to 
lead to Bennaventa, or Wedon, near which place is a gate called Pprtway-gate§. Ban- 
bury, however, (Branavis) feems to be in its line of direction. 

• The reader will not be difpleafed if he fhould find that in this account of Stowe, I have made confide- 
rable life of adefeription given of it by one who was intimately acquainted with its beauties, the late Mr. 
Whateley. 

f Bridge’s Northamptonfhire, v. i. p. 141. J Dugd, Tar. v. i. p. 252, 29J. 

0 Morton’s Nat. Hift, of Northamptonfhire, p. 502. 
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At this end of the village, turning on the right hand, is the road to Aftrop Wells, 
which are about two miles oft’, a little beyond the village of King’s Sutton (mentioned 
before) in which parilh they are. The church has a fine fpire, riling from a tower, 
the corners of which have been ornamented with pinnacles, but fotne of them are broken 
off. The well is in a bottom, and is chalybeate, poffefting great virtues in the Hone, 
gravel, dropfy, and the beginning of a confumption ; and the place has been formerly 
much frequented, but is now out of fafnion. The lodging-houfes are miferable. 
Near the fpring an affembly-room was built by fubfeription fome years ago, and is ftill 
ufed for that purpofein the fummer by the neighbouring gentry. Ur. Short fays, na¬ 
ture and art have combined to make this place a paradil'e of pleafure—I doubt it will 
require a warm imagination to difeover in it any refemblance of what we fuppofe Para- 
dii'e to be. 

Come into the turnpike road from Oxford to Banbury, at Adderbury, where is a 
feat of the duke of Buccleugh, in a bad country, and fun-ounded by execrable roads. 
It once belonged to the earl of Rochefter, fo remarkable for the profligacy of the for¬ 
mer part of his life, and for his fincere contrition at his death. Here are quarries of 
{tone very full of cockles. 

Banbury, the Branavis of the Romans, whofe coins have been often found here, 
had a caftle built by Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, in 1125; a fragment of one of its 
walls fupporting a cottage, ufed as a peft-houfe, is all that is left of it. Part of the 
ditch is now the high road. A Roman altar was. found here, and placed in a nich 
under the fign of an inn, called from thence the Altar-ftone inn*. Some years ago it 
was converted into a private houfe, and the altar was probably demoliflied. The 
church was (with more propriety) built by the fame bifhop, who is fuppofed to have 
been buried in the chancel, under a tomb on which is a mutilated figure, recumbent. 
The remnants of two other figures in the chancel, faid to be thofe of judge Chamber- 
lain and his wife, fhew the folly of fanaticifm in the laft centu-ry. The puritans were 
always numerous here; Ben Jonfon makes one of thofe characters, Zeal-of-the-land 
Bufy, a Banbury man; and it is mentioned in other dramatic pieces, as their refort. 
Camden fpeaks of ic as famous for cakes and ale ; and when Holland tranflated his 
Britannia without his confent, played him a trick ; getting at the printer, he changed 
cakes and ale, into cakes and zeal, which alteration got Holland many enemies!. 
Round the wall on the outfide of the church are a number of carved heads of men and 
animals. The building being in great decay, was repaired in 1686, at the expence of 
500I. by Ur. Fell, the munificent dean of Chrifl-church, and bifhop of OxfordJ. 

The caftle was built, as before obferved, by Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, foon 
after his confecration, which was in 1123 ; and it continued to be one of the refidences 
of the bifhops (occasionally, for they had ten houfes furnifhed in the diocefe, befides 
one at Newark, and one at London) till bifhop Holbech, on his appointment, 1 Ed¬ 
ward VI. conveyed this and about thirty manors, to the king and his courtiers. By 
the account of the endowment of this bifhoprick, taken 26th Henry VIII. 1534, the 
eftate here was valued as follows : 

/. s. c /. 

Banbury burgh -. 141310 

Banbury ballw. and hundred 444 

Banbury prrcpofit Caftri - - 52 14 8 

* Stukeley’a Ttin. cur. + Gough’s Topog. v. i. p. 29, 57. 

J Willis’s Caih. v. iii. p. 4.5. 
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The impropriation of the redory and advowfon of the vicarage of Banbury, belonged 
to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, called the prebend of Banbury ; but in 1548 it was 
furrendered to fir John Thynne, and diftblvca. The ellate was then reckoned of the 
clear yearly value of4Cl. 6s. Sd. and was afterwards given by Queen Elizabeth to the 
bilhoprick of Oxford, in exchange for other lands, being then valued at 49I. 18s. gd. 
a year*. 

After Edward IV. had obtained poffeflion of the throne, an infurreflion, which 
began in Yorkthire among it the friends of the earl of Warwick (who was then in 
France, in great difgull at Edward’s marriage) had very nearly deftroyed him. The 
leaders of it marched towards London, and were met near Banbury by the earl of Pem¬ 
broke and Lord Stafford. The latter entered the town frit, and took poffeflion of an 
inn, which the carl chofe to have for hitnfelf, and ordered Stafford to quit; Stafford 
was fo fmitten with the charms of a pretty bar-maid whom he found here, that though 
forced to obey, he did it very unwillingly, and retired out of the town with his men in 
great difeontent. Their enemies foon heard of the quarrel, and fell on Pembroke’s 
troops early in the morning. Henry Nevill, one of their leaders, was taken and killed 
in told blood, which fo enraged the reft, that they fought with irrefiftible fury, and 
taking the carl and his brothers prifoners, they revenged Nevill's death by inftantly 
beheading them heref. 

This place was made a borough by Queen Mary, in return for their adherence to 
her againft Lady Jane Grey, and from that time they have fent one member to par¬ 
liament;!. 

After the battle of Edge-hill, the parliament had a garrifon of 8co foot and a troop 
of horfe in the caftle, which was furrendered to the king in a few days after, and re¬ 
mained in his hands till he gave it up, with other garrifons, to the Scotch general^. 

The navigable canal intended to be carried from Coventry to Oxford, is brought to 
this town, but is now at a Hand for want of money. About five miles from hence, in the 
road to Southam, the canal is conveyed through a hill, by a tunnel three quarters of 
a mile in length, with a towing path on the fide for horfes ; it is an exaft circle, worked 
up with brick. There is a fulphur well here in the grounds of the Ram inn, and a 
chalybeate, called Bloxham new well, about a furlong from the town, on the weft fide, 
almoft clofe to the brook||. 

Pafs by Wroxton Priory, now a feat of the earl of Guildford. It was founded by 
Michael Belet, an ecclefiaftie in the reign of King John, for canons of the order of St, 
Auguftin, valued in the furvey, 26th of Henry VIII. at 78I. 13s. 4|d^[. It was the 
eftate of fir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and by him given to 
that foundation ; of them it is held by the earl of Guildford, and is ufed by him as a 
refidence, but whether there are any remains of the religions houfe, I do not know. 
A little further is Upton, a hunting feat of Mr. Child, the banker; and juft beyond is 
the inn at Edgehill. This hill is properly fo named, as, after palling a level country, 
you come at once to the edge of a fteep hill, forming a natural terrace, i'ome miles in 
length. At the foot of this lies the vale of Red Horfe, fo called from the colour of 
the earth, which is red, and from a rude figure of a horfe cut in the turf, on the fide 
of the hill, and kept fcoured out. The origin of this is uncertain. It is fmaller than 
the White Horfe, in Berks, not fo well ftiaped, nor fo confpicuous. The fcouring is 
ulually performed on Palm Sunday, the day on which the great earl of Warwick 

* ’hThs’s C:ith. vol. iit.l. p. 35, 1 40, 14 [ , 4 7. f Rapin, vol i. p. 606. 

t Willis’s Notitia, vol. iit. p. 41.. § Rapin, vol. ii p. 462. |l Short, vol. ii. p. 49. 

T[ Dtigdale Mon. v. i. p 104;, and vol. ii. p 326. 
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tie of Towton, in Yorkfhire, in 1461, when he killed hfe horfe 


built a tower and ruins, to imitate tnoie or a aecayeu wins. . * »*- — 
the edge of the hill, commands an extenfive profped, but which becomes lhl more ex¬ 
tenfive from the room at the top of the tower, to which you afcend by about hxty 


fteps. The windows are ornamented with painted glafs, brought from different places ; 
among ft which are the arms of England, of the Ifle of Man, and of the Stanley s, and 
fome Scripture pieces. The ceiling is painted with the arms of the Saxon kings, and 
of feveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood. From this room are feen Warwick 
caftle Coventry fpires, the Wrekin in Shropfliire, and many other diftant objects. 

Nearer to Warmington, is a camp of about 12 acres, of a fquare form, but rounded 
at the corners, which Mr. Salmon, in his new furvey*, contends to be the Roman 
ilation Tripontium, mentioned in the 6th iter of Antoninus# lo make it agice with 
that, he fuppofes Alcefter to be Ifanavatia, and Warwick, Bennones. He feems to 
afiign good reafons for removing it from Towcefter, where Camden luppofed it. 

On the other fide the inn, at the diflance of about four miles, lies Compton W\n- 
yate, an old feat of the earl of Northampton, in whole family it has been from at 
leaft the time of King John. The ride to it is on the fide of the hill, for about two 
miles, and then. into the rich, but dirty vale below. It is in a bottom, furrounded 
with hills, and is an irregular houfe, built by fir William Compton, in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry Vllf. with bricks brought from a ruinous old caftle at Fulbroke. 
The chimneys are formed in fpires and zig-zags. Over the gateway, in the entrance, 
are the arms of France and England under a crown, with the griffin and greyhound 
for fupporters, and on each fide a rofe under a crown; probably placed here on ac¬ 
count of a vifit made by the Icing, which is further remembered by the arms of Eng¬ 
land empaling thofe of Arragon, found in fome of the windows, (in which alfo are the 
Compton arms and creft) and by a gilt bedftead full of carving, laid to have been ufed 
by the king when here. In the late general wreck, when this, with other of the earl’s 
houfes, was ftripped, and every thing fold by auftion, this bedftead was bought by a 
farmer's wife for fix guineas. Unhappy effed of a rage for parliamentary influence 
snd for gaming 1 Almoft equally deftructive to the fortunes of the greateft families, 
the former is attended with the worft confequences to fociety. A continued 
debauchery, introduces a habit of idlenefs, rarely got rid of; a difregard and contempt 
of the moft facred oaths, and a profligacy of manners, which fit the unhappy wretches 
for the commiffion of every crime. Yet are thefe encouraged, without hefitation, by 
our nobility and men of fortune, often, as in the prefent inftance, to their own ruin. 


• Vol. ii. p 497, 51a. 
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Strange Infatuation ! that a man of education and reflection, who would ftart at the com- 
miiiion of molt crimes, or even at the fuppofition of his being capable of them, fhould, 
for the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an unconcerned fpectator of the illiterate wretch 
be low, at his inflance, calling folemnly on the Almighty to attell the truth of what they 
both know to be a wilful and deliberate falfehood ! 

When this houfe was built, it is plain that the owner could not have a fingle idea 
of the beauty arifing from a fituatiou commanding either dillant, or home view s; 
indeed our anceftors appear to have fcarce ever thought of them. But it flood in the 
middle of a noble eflate, and was fuffieient for the purpofes of a hofpitality w hich did 
more real honour to the poQeflbr, than the moll elegant modern feat, where that is 
wanting. 

This houfe was held for Charles I., and was befieged by Cromwell, the marks of 
whole bullets flill appear in the gates, and was at lad taken. The church (“which 
has been rebuilt) was entirely ruined during the fiege, and the family monuments de- 
flroyed. 

Much has been written for and againfi: the utility of great farms; but the argument 
againft them, drawn from the confequent depopulation of the country, feems ftrongly 
enforced by an infiance in this neighbourhood. At Chadfunt was a maniion-houfe,. 
the feat of Mr. Newfam*, and ten farm-houfes on fo many farms, let ail together at about 
J>'ool. a year. Not long fince this efiate was fold to lord Catherlough ; the ten farm- 
houfes are pulled down, and all the lands and the manfion-houfe are let at 1000I. a 
year to one farmer, who manages the bufinefs, as a grazier, with the help of two or 
three fervants. 

This was told me by my intelligent landlord at the inn, who mentioned the follow¬ 
ing rife of provifions in his memory ; veal from i d. to 4d. a pound ; two fowls from 
lod. to 2s. pidgeons from tod. and 14c!. a dozen to 3s. butter from 3d. and 4d. a. 
pound to 7d. and gd. and cheefe from 17s. a hundred to 24s. The monopoly 
of farms, however, is not the only caule to which the rife of provifions may be af- 
figned. 

This lord Catherlough was fon of the famous Mr. Knight, the ealhier and 
plunderer of the South-Sea company in the year of their calamity: his lordlhip. 
built a tower in his grounds at Wotton, near Henley,' in this county, and di¬ 
rected that his body fhould be buried there, and that thofe of his family who 
were buried in a vault, fhould be taken up and depofited in the fame place, which was 
done. 

Mr. Ladbroke has a feat at Idlecot, bought by the late fir Robert, of the heirs of ba¬ 
ron Legge. 

In this neighbourhood is dug a blue ftone, which becomes very hard, and is ufed for 
barn floors, ovens, &c. 

Leaving Edge-hill, go through Pillerton and Edington, and turning on the right, 
through Wellefburn and Barford, to Warwick. It is lomething round to go by Edge- 
hill from Banbury to Warwick, but the road by Keynton is fo bad, that it would be 
worth the additionable trouble, even if the profpeCt from Edge-hill was out of the quef- 
tion. From Edge-hill to Edington the road is tolerable ; from thence to Wellefburn, 
very good and from thence to Warwick, excellent. 

* A family deriving their origin from Temple Newfam, in York (Lire, but feated here from about the 
time of Henry VIII. 
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Warwick was a Roman flation, called Prajidtum , or, according to Salmon, Bcnr.o- 
nes*. and is lituate on the banks of the Avon, and is a handfome, well-built town, 
rifen with additional beauty from the ruins of a great fire, which, in 1694, burnt great 
part of the town, and deftroyed the church as far as the choir. A collection of 1 i,cccl. 
was made by a brief, and Queen Anne added locol.; with this they rebuilt the body of 
the church and the fteeplein a very handfome manner, the tower alone coding 1600I. 
This tower is 117 feet to the battlements, and 25 feet more to the top of the pinnacles. 
Near the battlements the arms of the different earls of Warwick are cut in ftone. It 
was finiflied in 1704, as appears by an infcription on the tower. 

This church was founded before the Conqueft, and was made collegiate by Roger de 
Neuburgh, earl of Warwick, in 1123, 23 Henry t. Sir William Beauchamp, lord 
Bergavenny, finiflied the ftately choir begun by his father, rebuilt the whole body of the 
church, and was otherwife a munificent benefactor to it. In this choir was at that 
time a ftatue of the famous Guy ; but in 19 Richard II. 1395, one Sutton, a carver, 
altered it, and cut on it the arms of the ancient earls of Warwick. Our lady’s chapel 
was begun by the executors of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 2t Henry 
VI., and perfected, 3 Edward IV. This building, together with the magnificent tonib 
for that earl (inferior to none in England, except that of Henry VII. in Weftminfter 
Abbev) coft 248 il. 4s. a prodigious fum, if reckoned by the value of money in 
thefe days. Someguefsas to the largenefs of it may be made from the comparative 
price of an ox, and a quarter of bread corn, the former being then 13s. 4d. the latter 
3s. 4df. This chapel fortunately efcaped the fire, and in it are the monuments of 
Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick; Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, and of Robert, 
his fon. 

This collegiate church wasdiffolved 37 Henry VIII., and it was the fame year grant¬ 
ed to the inhabitants of the town. The catlle, the ancient refidence of the earls of this 
name, Hands on a rock, riling from the edge of the river Avon, which falls in a cafcade 
under the window of the great hall On the other fide the river is the park, but the 
ground being moflly flat, and lying below the caftle, it does not appear to advantage; 
the trees feetu diminutive By whom this pile was built, is doubtful; but the tower, 
called Guy’s tower, was the work of Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 
the reign of Richard II. at the coft of 395I. 5s. 2d. The walls are ten feet 
thick. 

From the Beauchamps, this eftate pafTed by an heirefs in the reign of Henry VI. to 
Richard Nevill (fon and heir of Richard Nevill, earl of Salifbury,) on whom that 
king conferred the title of earl of Warwick. This is the perfon who is called the flout 
earl of Warwick, and who had fo great a fhare in the .confufions of thole unhappy 
times, fometimes taking part with the houfe of York, fonietimes with that of Lan- 
cafler, and generally carrying fuccefs to the party whole caufe he efpoufed. 

The entrance into the caftle is under a gateway, between Guy’s Tower on the right, 
which is 12 angled, and Cmfar’s on the left, which is of three circular fegments, and 
this leads into the great court. In this court is a flight of fteps up to a magnificent hall, 
62 feet by 37, wainlcoted with the original oak, but which was neceffarily painted, as on 
fitting up the room it was rendered of different colors by being planed, tin the left of 
this are the private apartments; on the right is a fuite of rooms, all looking, over the 
river into the park, confining of a mulic-room; a noble drawing-room, wainlcoted 
with cedar; a room lately ufed for billiards, now fitted up as a drawing-room ; aftate 

* V. ii. p.497. + Dngfl. Warw. v. 5 . p. 44 j. 
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bed-chamber and a drefiing-rodm. This lad is at the end of the caflle, and looks into 
the garden; in it are fevtral fmafl portraits, amongft which are thofe oi Anna Bullen, 
and her lifter; and of fir Thomas More,by Holbein; prince Rupert, and prince Mau¬ 
rice his brother, in armour, three quarters length, in one piece; Francis, carl of Bed¬ 
ford, the firft duke of Bedford, and fome others. In the drawing room are portraits of 
prince Maurice, Richard earl of Warwick, whole lengths; and others, by Vandyck, 
See. And over the chimney is that of Mr. Wortley Montague, in his lurkifti habit, by 
Romney. The original of fir Philip Sydney is in the private apartments. Behind thefe 
rooms is a paflage which leads to a neat chapel, in which is fome good painted glafs. 
Out of the hall is a dining-room, 42 feet by 25, and 18 high, built by the prefent lord 
in a fpace between the end of the chapel, and the flight of fteps from the great court. 
At the upper end of this room is a whole length portrait of Frederick, late Prince 
of Wales; and at the lower end one of his princefs, with the princefs Augufta 
in her arms; and over the chimney a whole length of fir Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke. 

In the. porter’s lodge they Ihew feveral things which are faid to have belonged to 
the famous Guy, earl of Warwick; fuch as his porridge-pot, his flelh-fork, his iron 
fhield, breaft-plate, and fword ; his horfe’s head-piece, his walking-flaff, (which is nine 
feet high, and which they tell you was only two inches higher than himfelf) a rib of 
the dun cow, which he killed on Dunfinore-heath in this neighbourhood, and fome other 
things. Whether they ever belonged to Guy or not, fome of them are of confiderable 
antiquity, and the fword was reputed to have been his fo long ago as the year 1400, 
when Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by his will, gave to his fon, and his heirs 
after him, the fword and coat of mail fometime belonging to the famous Guy* ; and 
in 1 Henry VIII., that king granted the cuftody of his fword to one Hoggefon, yeoman 
of his buttery, with a fee of 1 id. per diem for that fervicet, which was continued in 
Queen Elizabeth’s timej. 

James 1 . granted this caflle to fir Fulke Greville, anceftor of the prefent earl of War¬ 
wick, who laid out 2o,oool. in repairing and embelliihing it. The epitaph on his tomb 
is no more than this; “ Fulke Greville, fervant to Queen Elizabeth, counfellor to King 
James, and friend to fir Philip Sydney.” 

Near thecaftle, towards the north eaft, was a place fenced with ftrong ftone walls, 
called the Vineyard; in 3 Henry IV. by the bailff's accounts, wages were given to fome 
women for gathering grapes there during the l’pace of five days§. Whether this fruit 
was what we now under'hnd by the name of grapes, has been a fubjefl: of much de¬ 
bate. 

The Priory here was begun by Henry de Neuburgh, firft earl of Warwick, after the 
Conqueft, and finifhed by earl Roger, his fon. On the furvey 26 Henry VIII., it was 
valued at no more than tol. tos. 2d. above reprifes, and was diflolved the next year. 
In 38 of that king it was granted to Thomas Hawkins, alias Fifher, who pulled down 
the old building to the ground, and built a very fair houfe, whicl; he called Hawk’s- 
neft. His fon fold it to fir John Puckering, fince which it has palled to the family of 
Wife||, and has regained its old name of the Priory. Stukeley fays, that two galleries, 
part of the original building, remain. 

About a mile and half beyond Warwick, in the road to Coventry, is a houfe of the 
late Mr. Greethead, built on the edge of a high, perpendicular rock, at the foot of 

* Pugd. War. v. i. p. 403. \ Ibid p. 428. + Peek’s Defiderata Curiofa, b. if. p. 18. 

§ Dugd. Warn. v. i. p. 428. || Dugd. Warw. v. i. p. 454. 
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which flows the Avon, in a bend round a meadow. This place is called Guy’s Cliff, 
from a tradition that he fpent the latter part of his life in retirement here, in a cave 
Jcooped out of the rock, which is (hewn. It was anciently the refidcnce of fome her¬ 
mits, who had a final! chapel ; a chauntry was afterwards founded by one ol the earls 
of Warwick, and well endowed. It dcfervesthe notice of antiquarians, il lor no other 
reafon, for having been the abode of the celebrated antiquary, John Rous, who was one 
of the chauntery priells, and here wrote his Chronicon de Regibus. 

Proceed to Kenilworth, a long, fcattering town, where the auguft ruins of the 
oallle, afford the mol! linking inftance of the inllability of human affaire! This place, 
the abode of barons, little lefs powerful than kings; which fo long refilled all the 
Urength of Henry III., and which was at laft fubdued rather by ficknefs and famine, than 
by the fuperior force of the royal army ; which Hill retained its importance, and in the 
hands of Elizabeth’s favourite, Leicelier, exceeded molt of the royal habitations in 
magnificence; and which, from the thicknefs and llrufture of the walls, feemed to bid 
defiance to time itfelf, is now only a piclurefque heap of ruins. Of the apartments, 
once graced with the prefence of that queen, and of her court, with all the fplendour 
which the princely owner could exhibit to entertain fuch a company, nothing but frag¬ 
ments of the bare walls remain! The Lake, which flowed more than ioo acres, is va- 
nilhed! The only habitable part is a part of the gateway, filled with the family of a 
dirty, flovenly farmer, in one of whofe chambers is an alabafter chimney-piece, 
with the letters R. L. carved thereon ; once the ornament of a far different apart¬ 
ment. 

There was a caflle here before the Conqueft, which was demolilhed in the time of 
Canute, but another was built by Geoffry de Clinton, chamberlain and treafurer to 
Henry I., this foon came into the hands of the crown. Henry III., granted it to Simon 
de Mountfort, earl of Leicelier, who held it againll the king in the great infurretffion 
of the barons; and, after he was killed in the battle of Evefliam, it was fo gallantly 
defended by Henry de Haftings, whom he had appointed governor, that the king could 
not get polfeflion, till ficknefs and want of provisions compelled the garrifon to l'urren-' 
der. The king then gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of Leicelier and I.ancafter. 

In the time of Edward I. was held here an affembly of ioo knights, and as many 
ladies, headed by Roger Mortimer. The knights entertained the ladies in the morning 
with lilting and martial tournaments, and in the evening with dancing. It is mentioned 
as extraordinary, that on this occafion the ladies were clad in filken mantles. They 
called themfelves of the Round Table, to avoid contention about precedency. 

In this place the unhappy Edward II. was kept prifoner, and here made the refigna- 
tion of his crown (if it may be called a refignation) to his fon, Edward III. 

By a daughter and heirefs of the Lancafler family, it paffed to John of Gaunt, 
fourth fon of Edward III. created duke of Lancafler, who, about the end of the reign 
of Richard II., began the ancient buildings now remaining, except Caffar’s Tower. 
Henry, his fon, becoming king, it continued in the crown, till Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Robert, lord Dudley, earl of Leicelier. Charmed with the fituation, he laid out 
6o,cool. on the buildings, and in inlargingthe park; an amazing fum in thofe days! He 
gave a moll fplendid entertainment here to the queen and her court, at which were in¬ 
troduced every amufement of the times; amonglt them bear-baiting was not forgot*. 
A regatta was exhibited on the lake. 


10 


* Dugd, Warw. v. i. p. 236, and fcq. 
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The (lory of this earl’s concealed marriage, and of the confequent misfortunes of 
his noble and accomplilhed fon, fir Robert Dudley, are well known. 

After that mod iniquitous court, the Star Chamber, had ft i fled the proceedings which 
fir Robert had inftituted to prove his mother’s marriage, and his own legitimacy, he 
refolved to quit the kingdom ; but, as in thofe. arbitrary days, he could not do it with¬ 
out the king’s licence, (James I. he applied for, and obtained it. His eltate however, 
mutilated as it was, was a tempting bait; he was ordered to return, and not obeying 
the mandate, was profecuted in the Star Chamber, and eafily found guilty, upon which 
this place was fei zed into the king’s hands. The magnificence of the fituation became 
the object of prince Henry’s wi(h. A propofal was made to purchafe it; commifiioners 
were fent to make a furvey, with fpecial directions to find all things under their true 
worth. How well they obferved their orders, may be feen from their report of the va¬ 
lue, which they made to be about 38,000k though from their return it appears, that 
the cattle flood on feven acres of ground, was in perfect repair, fit to receive his ma- 
jefty, the queen, and prince, at one time ; that the value of the woods amounted to 
20,000k and that the circuit of the cattle, manors, parks, and chace, lying round it, 
together contained 19 or io miles. Out of this 38,000k 1 o,oool. was to be deducted 
as a fine for fir Robert’s contempt in not appearing to the fummons; the wood 
(which though confefled worth 20,000k they had valued at no more than 12,000k) 
was alfo to be deducted, becaufe fir Robert’s lady had a jointure therein, and if fhe 
outlived him, might fell it. After thefe defalcations, the prince molt generoufly offered 
to give for this eftate, the like of which for ftrength, ftate, and pleafure, they fay was 
not to be found in England, the fum of 14,500!*. 

Sir Robert knew too well what he had to expeX from the juftice of James, or his 
courts, and having determined never to return to England, agreed to accept that mo¬ 
ney. The conveyances were executed, though no more than 3000k was paid at the 
time, (and which, by the failure of the merchant who was to remit it, never came to 
his hands) and the prince dying foon after, he never received any part of the remain¬ 
der; and yet prince Charles had no fcruple of confcience about taking poffeflion, as 
heir to his brother; nay, in his patent (when king) creating fir Robert’s mother Duch» 
efs of Dudley, he recognizes the whole tranfactionf. 

Perhaps a ftronger proof of the ineftimable bleflings of a government by law, and of a 
trial by jury, can hardly be found; and the abolition of fuch a court, feems cheaply 
purchafed by all the misfortunes and temporary confufion occafioned by the ftruggles 
again!! it in the time of this Charles. 

The hiftory of this family of Dudley, affords matter for other reflexions. Edmund 
Dudley defeended, or claiming fo to be, from a younger fon of the lords Dudley, became 
one of the great inftruments of oppreflion under which the people groaned in the time 
of Henry VII., and was at laft given up to their refentments, together with Empfon, and 
executed. His eftate, however, was reftored to his fon, who getting into great favour 
with Henry VIII., and Edward VI., was created vifeount L’lfle, earl of Warwick, and 
duke of Northumberland. Infatiable in his ambition, he contrived to ruin the duke of 
Somerfet and lord Thomas, his brother, uncles to Edward VI., and marrying his fourth 

* Dugd. Bar, v. ii. p. 224. 

f Dugd. Bar. v. ii. p. 225. Some original letters relative to this matter, (one of which isfigned by 
Prince Henry) are now at the Board of Green Cloth, St. Jdmes’s ; but though the failure iapayment 
is fo fully recognized by the letters patent, yet in an account of the prince’s debts (now in that office) 
the money remaining due on this account is dated to be no more than 3910I. with 22 7I. for charges. 
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fon to lady Jane Seymour, induced that prince to appoint her his fucceffor ; but here 
ended his career. Mary prevailing, he was beheaded. On Elizabeth’s acceflion, the 
good fortune of the family feemed to return ; his eldeft fon was reftored to the titles of 
L’lfle and Warwick, and his fecond fon made earl of Leiceller ; but this funlhine was 
not of long continuance. The eldeft fon died without iflfue, and Robert, often in dif- 
grace, and under ftrong fufpicions of the moll atrocious actions, died without leaving 
any child, except the unfortunate fir Robert, above-mentioned. Thus this family, rifing 
upon iniquity, and in the courfe of about 50 years attaining almoft to royalty itfelf, in 
nearly as fliort a time fet in obl'curity. 

Whilft this caftle was in the hands of the- crown, there was a conftable ap¬ 
pointed, with a fee of 161. is. 4d. and a keeper of the park, with a fee of.41. ns. 3d. 
a year*. 

Charles afterwards granted this caftle to the earl of Monmouth ; but Oliver gave it 
to feveral of his officers, who demolilhed the buildings, drained the great pool, cut down 
the woods, deftroyed the park and chace, and divided the lands into farms amongft 
themfelves. 

On the reftoration, Charles II. granted anew leafe to the earl of Monmouth’s daugh- 
ters, and afterwardsga ve the inheritance to Lawrence, lord Hyde, whom he created baron 
of Kenilworth, and earl of Rochefter ; from him it has defeended to the lady of lord 
Hyde, lately created earl of Clarendon, who has given directions that what remains of 
the buildings fhould be carefully preferred from further damage. 

Here was alfo a monaftery for black canons of the order of St. Auguftin, founded by 
Geofry de Clinton when he built the caftle. At a furvey taken 26 Henry VIII. it was 
valued at 533I. 15s. 4d. three years after it was furrendered, and the fite granted by the 
king to fir Andrew Flamok, whofe grand-daughter and heir carried it in marriage to 
to John Colbourn, efq. and he having bought fome horfes ftolen out of the earl of Lei- 
cefter’s liable here (or pretended fo to be) was fo frightened by the earl, that he was glad 
to make his peace by giving it up to him on very eafy termsf. 

In this village is a manufacture of ivory and horn combs, and horn for lanthorns in 
which about 32 men are employed. 

The farmers hereabouts begin to be fenfible of the propriety of hoeing turnips, but 
cannot yet prevail on themfelves to do it thoroughly. 

Proceed to Coventry, an old ill-built town. It was made a corporation in 18 Edward 
III., the walls round the town w'ere begun to be built in 29 Edward III. (1355) and 
were demolilhed after the civil war in the laft century. The magnificent and* beautiful 
church of St. Michael was founded about 1133, and given to the monks of Coventry 
by Ranulph, earl of Chefter. The fteeple, as it now Hands, was begun in 1 373 and 
finilhed in 1395, by William and Adam Botoner, who expended tool, a year on it * 
the fpire was added by two fillers, Ann and Mary Botoner, who alfo built the middle 
aifle in 1434- The tower is 136 feet three inches high ; on that is an odagonal priftn 
of 32 feet fix inches, fupperted by eight fpringing arches ; from the pinnacles within 
the battlements of the oftagon lffues a fpire, eight fquare, each of them eight feet at the 
bafe, 130 feet nine inches high, making the whole height 300 feet. The whole length 
of the church is 293 feet nine inches, and the breadth, conlifting of five ailles ftr 
The middle aifle is 50 feet highj. 6 * 27 Itet * 


* Dcfid. Cur. b. ii. p. lS. 

% Dugd, Warw. v. i. p, 140. 


+ Dugd. War. v. i. p. 237. 242. 
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The priory was founded by earl Leofric, in 10*3, and flood on a defcent below the 
church-yard of St. Michael and the Trinity, (which two churches (land very near to¬ 
gether in one inclofure) but is now totally deftroyed, with its church, though the 
biffiop pleaded ftrongly with Cromwell to have had the church preferved, alledging 
that it was his principal fee and head church. Willis, in his hiftory of mitred abbies, 
printed in 1718, fays, he thinks that Lichfield cathedral was built in imitation of this ; 
that at the entrance into the clofe where this church flood, at the weft end, there was 
a large arch which led to it out of the oat-market, and which then lately fell down ; 
that not far from thence was ftill (landing the lower part of a great tower or fteeple, 
par. of the well front, then converted into a dwelling-houfe ; that on the fouth-fide, 
next the two church-yards, flood a leffer tower, which had been demoliflied about 20 
years before he wrote; that the foundations of the church were dug up about 50 years 
before, and the fite turned into a bowling-alley, afterwards into a garden, as it then 
was j that the chief habitation of the monks was alfo turned into gardens, and that 
feveral apartments were fuppofed to be buried under ground, as appeared by the door- 
cafes then vifible at the end of the buildings next the river*. On the furvey of Henry 
VIII. it was valued at 731 1 . 19s. 5d. but deducing penfxons, at 499I. 7s. 4d. clear, 
and was furrendered in his 30th year. On digging foundations for houfes, they have 
found the old cloyfters, and fome other ruins, with many grave (tones. Some years 
ago fome coffins were found, amongft which were two, fuppofed to be thofe of Leofric 
and Godivaf. Stone coffins have been often dug up (one in 1780) but without any 
infcripdons. 

Soon after the conqueft, Coventry, Lichfield, and Chefter, were included in one 
diocefe; the feat was removed from Lichfield to Chefter, but Robert de Limefy ob¬ 
tained the cuftody of this monaftery, and removed from Chefter hither, when the 
name of abbot was fuppreft, and a prior had the rule under the bilhop, and fat in par- 
liamcntj. Many bifhops who refided here, (tiled themfelves of Coventry only ; but 
afterwards an agreement was made, that this and Lichfield ffiould choofe their biffiop 
alternately, and make one chapter, and precedency in (tile ffiould be given to Co¬ 
ventry. Lichfield, however, feems to have now obtained the precedence, being gene¬ 
rally named firft. 

The biffiop had formerly a palace at the fouth-eaft corner of the cathedral church, 
facing the north-eaft corner of St. Michael’s church-yard. It has been long fince de- 
(troyed, but in 1647, a mean houfe in that place was fold by the name of the palace§. 

The Grey Friers, or Friers Minors, efcaped the diflolution of the lefier houfes in 27 
Henry VIII. (perhaps bccaufe they had no lands) but was furrendered in the 30th year 
of his reign, and demoliflied, except the fpire of their church (built about the time of 
Edward III.) which now remains. The fite of the houfe was granted to the corpo¬ 
ration. 

The 'White Friers had a houfe built for them by fir John Poultney, (four times lord 
mayor of London) in 16 Edward III. 1342!, but had no lands, and were not furrendered 
till 30 Henry VHM". The houfe was granted to fir Ralph Sadler, in 36 Henry VIII. 
and foon after bought of him by Mr. Hales, who alfo purchafed of the king St. John’s 
hofpital and church, and divers lands belonging to the priory and other religious houfes 

* Mitred Abbies, v. i. p. 70. t Stukeley, Itin. Cur. v.ii. p. 18. 2r. 

f On the introdu&ion of monks into a cathedral, the bilhop was looked upon in place of the abbot, and 
his fubditute was termed a prior. 

f Stukeley, Itin. v. ii. p. 21. || Leland, y. iv. p. 97. % Dugd. War. y. i. p. 180. 
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here. He refided in the houfe of the White Friers, and maintained a fchool in the 
choir of their church, (having obtained a licence to found a fchool,) but fome of the 
magiftrates of the town finding that the church was not included in the patent, applied 
to Queen Mary, and obtained licence to make it a pafrifh-church*, and obliged him to 
remove the fcholars, which he did to St. John’s hofpital. After this they diflurbed 
him in polTeflion of the lands fo purchafed by him, under pretence of their being 
granted to found a fchool; this treatment made him lay afide a defign which he had 
formed of eftablilhing a college in this city, like thofe at Weftminfter and Eton. He, 
however, kept up the fchool as long as he lived, and by his will, in 15-Elizabeth, left 
an eftate of the then yearly value of 43I. to the mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty, to 
maintain it, allotting to the mafter the manfion houfe of the late mafter of St. John’s 
hofpital, and 20I. a year; to the ufher a houfe within that hofpital, and iol. a yearj. 
an allowance for a mufic-niafter, and for repairs of the houfes, and the furplus to be 
for the mafter and ufher. This eftate is now improved to 150I. a year, or more; and 
in 17 33, the matter's ftipend was increafed to 50I. a year, the uflier’s to 33I. 13s. 4d. 
What becomes of the furplus does not appearf. 

The crofs, once fo famous, is now entirely deftroyed. It was built on the fpot 
where one had formerly ftood; was begun in 1541, and finiflied in 1544, by a dona¬ 
tion of fir William Holleys, lord mayor of London, fon of Thomas Holleys, of Stoke, 
near this city, anceftor of the Holies’s, earls of Clare. It was fix fquare, each fide 
feven feet at the bafe, diminifhing in three ftories, 57 feet high. There were tS 
niches furniflied with ftatues, fome of which were brought from the White Friers. 
The pillars, pinnacles, and arches, were enriched with ftatuary carving, the arms of 
England, of the founder, and of the trades and companies!. 

St. Mary Hall, on the fouth of St. Michael’s church, was ufed by the feveral guilds 
for their feafts, and now for holding the aflizes, &c. Dugdale fays, it appears to 
have been built in the time of Henry VI. A good deal of the painted glafs in the 
windows ftill remains, but much defaced by the ignorant glaziers, who in repairing it 
from time to time, have reverfed and mifplaced the arms, &c. Here is an ancient 
wooden chair, faid to be that in which King John was crowned; fome armour, ufed 
in their yearly proceffion, in memory of lady Godiva; a pifture of that fair lady on 
horfeback; fome portraits of kings and queens, of fir Thomas White, Mr. Jeflon, and 
fome other perfons. 

This fir Thomas White, in 1542, gave the corporation 1400I. which w'as laid out in 
the purchafe of lands, late parcel of the priory, of the yearly value of 70I. and the 
fame were fettled on them in truft, to give 24I. a year to 12 poor men, and to lend 
40I. a year to induftrious young men of Coventry, to enable them to fet up in trade; 
after a period of 30 years ; the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, Nottingham, and 
Warwick, were to have a fum of 40I. for the fame purpofe, in rotation. Thefe towns 
received the 40I. in their turns, but knew nothing of great improvements made in the 
eftate till about 1692, when it was accidentally difeovered by the corporation quarrelling 
amongft themfelves about the divifion of it, and notice was given to the other towns by 
the bailiff of the eftate, and one who had been diftniffed from the office of clerk of the 
council-houfe. A bill in chancery was filed againft the corporation, but it was feveral 
years before they could get at the real ftate of the bufinefs, or the true value of the 

* The church was afterwards fold and pulled down, and the materials employed to build Mr. Bough- 
ton’s houfe at Caufton, near Rugby, in this county. 

f Account of the charities given to Coventry, p. 72. J Dugd. War. v. i. p. 142. 
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lands. In 1705 they difcovered that the rents amounted to near flool. a year, befides 
fines for renewals; but four years afterwards it was found, that the clear rents were 
about 930I. a year; and a decree was made in 1710, that the corporation fhould ac¬ 
count for more than 2000I. which they had received. Whilft this was carrying on, 
the corporation tampered with the other towns, and made a private agreement with 
them to put an end to the fuit on receiving a fmall proportion of what was due ; but 
the ftory beginning to be known, and it being found that the corporation let long 
leafes to their own members and families at fmall rents, fome public fpirited gentle¬ 
men filed an information on behalf of the poor, to fet afide the agreement, and to 
have the encreafed rents applied in augmentation of the original donations. This was 
done accordingly, and it was decreed, that inftead of 24I-annually divided between 12 
men, 243I. 3s. (hould be divided between 61 men, 4I. a piece to 60 of them, and 3I. 
3s. to the odd one, and that eight men fhould each have a loan of 50I. The corpo¬ 
ration did not relifh this at all, and the 2000I. could not be got from them ; where¬ 
upon the court ordered that the eftate fhould be conveyed to the honourable William 
Bromley, efq. and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a fequeftration iffued 
againft the corporation eftates (upwards of 700I. per annum ) to levy the 2000I. • The 
money was at lad raifed by fale of part of their eftates; and then, in 1722, they ap¬ 
plied to the court of chancery to have the truft eftates re-conveyed to them. This was 
oppofed by the new truftees,' and by the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, and War¬ 
wick, on the ground of the great abufes committed by the corporation, and that there 
were at that time feveral perfons amongft them who were concerned in the abufes, and 
others who were privy in them; the chancellor, however, in 1725, thought fit to 
order a re-conveyance/ the feveral charities being augmented as by the former decree, 
and the corporation are now in poffefiion of the eftate. 

Befides this, fir Thomas White gave the town a further fum, .to pay 40I. a year to 
two fellows of St. John’s college, in Oxford, fons of freemen of this city ; which col¬ 
lege had been founded by him, or rather re-founded, after being quite gone to decay 
on its original foundation by archbifhop Chichele. 

This man of charity gave a further fum of tool, a year to 24 other towns in England, 
to be received in rotation, and’ lent to induftrious young men, to aflift them in their 
fetting out in the world*. This was a mode of charity much in falhion in thofe days, 
and in the beginning of the next century ; highly benevolent in its intention, it a (lifted 
the deferring and ufeful members of the community in that part of their lives when 
afliftance would be moft ferviceable ; and laying a foundation on which many ample 
fortunes have been built, it enabled them in their turns to exercife a benevolence which 
would be naturally excited by a recolledion of that to which they owed their ability. In 
thefe days, however, it is too liable (in borough towns efpecially) to great abufes. 

Mr. Jeffon, above-mentioned, , gave the town 2000I. with which an eftate in Glou- 
cefterfhire was bought, the rents of which are to be applied in putting out apprentices, 
diftributing bread, &c. and to lend 20I. a year to poor tradeftnen. There are other 
charities to a large amount. 

In 1768 an aft of parliament was puffed for making a navigable canal from hence to 
communicate with that which was carrying on to join the Trent and the Merfey; and 
the next year another aft was paffed to make a canal-from hence to Oxford. 

Thefe were noble undertakings, which promifed to be of the greateft fervice to the 
country; but ufeful as they were, they met with violent oppofition. Amongft the ob- 


* Ipfwich charities* 
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jeclions to the latter, it was urged in the Houfe of Commons, that it would injure the 
Newcaftle coal trade, that great nurfery of feamen, on which our naval ftrength fo 
much depends, by enabling Oxford and the neighbourhood to buy pit-coal cheaper 
than they could dofea-coal; fo far will people go for an argument to anfwer a prefent 
purpofe! Private intereft, and perhaps private pique, unfortunately contributed to 
impede the work. The fubfcribers to the two canals could not agree on the place 
where they (hould join, and they are carried on in nearly a parallel line for a confi- 
derable length; this has contributed to exhauft their money without any ufe. The 
former is carried no further than about Atherftone, and feems at a Hand; the latter 
has reached Banbury, as mentioned before, but the expence has already fo greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the eftimate for the whole, that it is feared it will not foon be completed. Its 
being carried clofe to the town of Banbury, is faid to have been attended, with a great 
additional coll, which would have been much more ufefully employed in extending 
it farther. It is alfo faid that it {hould have commenced at another place, nearer Bir¬ 
mingham, where much better coals would have been got. The cod has been more 
than aoo,oool. of which 150,0001. was fubfcribed, 50,000!. borrowed fince, and a debt 
of fome thoufands outftanding. 

Near Bedworth is a coal-mine of fir Roger Newdigate (whofe feat is not far off), 
from which he has made a cut to communicate with the navigation. He has here a 
wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws out the water and draws up the coals at the 
fame time. In the coal-mines here it is faid, that large toads have been often found in 
the folid coal*. 

Come to Nuneaton, a town fo named from a nunnery of the order of Fontevrault, 
(in Poi&iers) founded by Robert Boffu, earl of Leicefter, before 1161. In the houfes 
of this order beyond fea, there were religious men as well as women, but fubjeft to 
the government of the abbefs or priorefs. This petticoat government feems to have 
been difliked in England, as there were only two more houfes of this order in the king¬ 
dom, and there is no exprefs account of any monk in any of them, but only of a prior at 
Nuneatonf. The earl’s wife became a nun, and died here. By the furvey, 26 Henry VIII. 
it was valued at 290I. 15S.I and was furrendered in the 31ft of that king, and granted to 
fir Marmaduke Conftable, who is buried in the church}, under a monument which was 
once a handfome one, but is now much defaced. In a field at the end of the town, going 
towards Atherftone, (on the left) are fome remains of the nunnery; one arch is yet (land¬ 
ing, but nothing more than the hewn (tone is left at the top, and there are fome frag¬ 
ments of walls. One arch lately fell down. 

I did not take the dire«ft road to Hinckley, but went towards Atherftone, in order to 
vifit Manceter, a confiderable Roman ftation. The village is about three miles from 
Nuneaton; in the way to it pafs over a hill, from the top of which is a good profpe£t. 
The church {lands on an eminence, which Dr. Stukeley fays, feems to have been a 
camp, having been intrenched very deeply. Near it is a neat hofpital. On the left of 
the church is Oldbury, a large fquare fort of 30 acres, on a high hill, from whence 
is a very extenfive view. Flint axes of the Britons, about - four inches and an half 
broad, have been found near this place. Mr. Okeover has a feat here, which he is 
rebuilding in the area of the camp. The old houfe was a cell to the nunnery of 
Polefworth. Other camps, called Shugbury, Arbury, and Borough, are feen from 
hence §. 

f Burn’* Eccl. Law, vol. ii. p. 54. 

§ Itin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 20. 
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When you have patted through the turnpike, a little lane on the right leads down 
into the Watling-ftreet, were, taking the right again, you crofs the river Anker, 
fin its way from Nuneaton to Tam worth) and prefently afterwards go through the 
old Roman city, which lies on both fides the road, partly in Leicefterfhire, part- 
ly in Warwicklhire. The field in the former is called Oldfield-banks, in the lat¬ 
ter, Caflle-banks. It is 600 feet long, 200 broad on each fide the road. Great 
(tones, mortar, Roman bricks, iron, and many coins of brafs and filver, and fome 
of gold, have been dug up here *. A bridge was building over the river when I was 

theref. . ,, , , .. 

Continue on the Watling-ftreet till near Hinckley, when you come into the turnpike 

road, which leads direftly from Nuneaton thither. . 

Hinckley is a market town juft within the borders of Leicefterfhire, formerly diltin- 
guifhed by a caftle, a large park, and a priory ; now by the more humble, but much 
more ufeful, employment of the ftocking-frame, of which about 1000 are here em¬ 
ployed. The caftle was built by Hugh de Grantmefnil, who came into England with 
William I. it flood near the eaft end of the church, but has long been entirely demo- 
lifhed. A good modern houfe, belonging to Mr. Hurd, is built on part of the fite. 
The park has been difparked many years. In 1755 ’ *** ^ near the Holy-well, fix 
nobles of gold of Edward III. were found, two of which are in the hands of Mr. Whal- 

Iey, of Hinckley. , ... . , 

The office of fteward of England was given to this Hugh on his marriage, and made 
an hereditary office. It defcended from him to his grandfon Hugh, who held the 
honor of Hinckley by that fervice +. His grandfon died, leaving two daughters only, 
the eldeft of whom married Robert Blanchmains §, earl ofLeicefter, and carried this 
eftate to him. His fon left two fitters, his coheirs, one of whom married the great 
Simon de Montfort, who was created earl ofLeicefter in 1206, and poffeffed this honor 
and high ftewardfhip. He, taking part with the French againft King John, was drip¬ 
ped of his honors and eftate; the latter were given to Randolph, earl of Chefter, but 
the king retained the high ftewardfhip; nor would Henry III. reftore that when he gave 
back his other honors and eftates to his fon. The firft Hugh de Grantmefnil founded 
here a priory of canons aliens, belonging to the abbey of Lira, in Normandy ||; this 
houfe was fuppreffed by Henry V. amongft many other alien priories f. A houfe 
called the Priory, or the Hall, on the fouth fide of the church-yard, Hands on the 
fite of it; what is now converted into feveral rooms, is in memory to have been 
one large hall. The centre was rebuilt in the year 1715, by Mr. Gerard, then 
owner, but the wings are of much older date. The garden is now made into a bowl- 
i n g-greeii. 

On a mantle-piece in the kitchen is a ftrange ornament in a kind of baked clay, which 
tradition has erroneoufly called the cc arms of three monksbut a fecond, with more 
probability, calls them the figns of three houfes, the Eagle and Child, the Rofe, and 

* Itin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 20. f 1779- 

J Cafe of lady Willoughby, of Erefby, claiming the office of great chamberlain. t 

f Mr. Nichols, in his hillory of Hinckley, p. 9, gives an ingenious and piobable folution of the origin 
of this nick-name of Blanchmams ; he fuppofes it might be deiived from the whf.e fcurf of the leprofy, 
then a very common difeafe, rather than from the beauty of his hands, efpecially as his fon William was fo 
infe&ed with that malady, that he founded an hofpital for itin Leicefter, the common ftal of which I101- 
pital was lately found at Saffron Walden, in Eflex. I fiiould add, that if the name was given on account 
of the delicate colour of his hands, it was piobably given in ridicule of what, in thofe days of hardihood, 
would he considered as an effeminacy ; but effeminacy was not his chara&er. 
u Nichols's Hinckley, p. 9. ^ Burton’s Leicefter, p. 123. 
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Bull’s Head, which were defigned for the relief of pilgrims travelling through Hinckley, 
who were to receive a night’s lodging, and fomething the next morning to help them 
forward on their journey *. 

The priory pofleffed about 214 acres of land here; and not many years ago, on a 
trial about tythe, a monk from the abbey of Lira was brought over, and produced the 
original grant. This land and the church were given by Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter of Weftminfter, who are the prefent owners. 

About five miles from Hinckley the battle was fought which placed the crown on 
the head of Henry VII., and which is commonly called the battle of Bofworth, but 
Sutton-field was the fcene of it. Sir Reginald Bray, indefatigable in the fervice ot 
the earl of Richmond, is faid to have found Richard’s .crown in a thorn bufh, the 
memory of which was preferved by a painting on glafs in his houfe at Steane in Nor- 
thamptonfliire, which remained when Mr. Bridges colleded the notes for his hiftory of 
that county, if it is not (till there. In his arms was added a thorn, with a crown m 
the middle f. The name of Crown-hill, which a place in the field ftill retains, feems 
to refer to this ftory ; though commonly faid to be the fpot from which the earl ha¬ 
rangued his army, there is more probability that it got its name from this circumftance. 

Senfible of the fervices and of the abilities of fir Reginald, Henry bellowed on him 
high honors and employments, and Steane was one of the eftates with which, that king 
very munificently rewarded an attachment which continued unaltered to the time of his 
death. It will be allowed me to repeat with plealure, that in this fituation, and in a reign 
the favorites of which are not generally well fpoken of, his integrity procured him 
from hiltorians the chara&er of, “ a very father of his country, a fervent lover of juf- 
tice, and one who would often admonilh the king when he did any thing contrary to 
right Nor is it lefs to his honor, that notwithftanding he took a liberty fo feldotn 
allowed, he never loft the favor of the king during the 17 years of his reign in which 
he lived. 

In Stokefield, between Hinckley and Sutton, money has been lately found, fuppofed 
to have belonged to fome who fell in that battle. The coins were fold to Mr. Warden, 
a mercer at Nuneaton. 

A great variety of curious foffils and petrifa&ions have been found of late in a gravel- 
pit, about a mile from the town, in the road to Derby. Mr. Wells, of Burbach, and 
Mr. John Robinfon, of Hinckley, have formed colle&ions of them. Near the town is a 
fpot from whence 50 churches may be counted §. 

Leicefterfhire has not many gentlemen’s houfes of note in it, and not many 
matters of curiofity, but has much rich pafture, and feeds great numbers of cattle and 
fheep. 

Go through Earl’s Shilton, on the left of which is the feat of lord vifcount Wentworth, 
and afterwards pafs by Tooley Park, in Leland’s time belonging to the king ||, lately 
purchafed of Mr. Boothby by Mr. Dodd. 

A little before coming to Leicefter, crofs the Roman fofs way, and on the left of the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town, fee the arch over the river which Richard III. palled 
in his way to Bofworth. It is entire, but is not now ufed, a wall being built acrofs 
one end of it ^[. 

* Nichols’* Hiftory of Hinckley, p. ;3. f Bridges’s Northamptonlhire, p. 197. 

j A moie particular account of fir Reginald is in the fecund vol. of the new edition of the Biographic 
Britanmca. 

$ Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 66. |j Itin. vol. i. p. 17. 

^ A view of it is engraved in Peck’s Defid, Curioia. 
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Leicefter is a place of great extent, being near a mile fquare, but the entrance from 
every quarter is difgraced by dirty mud walls. The market-place, however, is large and 
fpacious, with a handfome building in it belonging to the corporation, where they have 
> their feafts, and where rnufic meetings and affemblies are held. The town hall is mean, 

and in an obfcure fituation. . . , _ c 

It is a very old town, where Camden fixes the Rata Coritanorum ot the Romans, ot 
whom there are many traces found here. I he old building, called Je\uy Yv all, at 
the weft end of St. Nicholas church-yard, is fuppofed by Mr. Burton, to be part or a 
temple of Janus; this opinion has been controverted, though the antiquity is not quef- 
tioned, and the number of bones of oxen dug up here, feem plainly to ihew that it 
has been a place of facrifice. The common name given to it, from the finding thole 
bones, is Holy Bones. The length of it is about 28 yards, the height about nine ; 
it is built of layers of rough foreft ftone, and brick or tile, the bricks oi various 
fizes • foine have been found to be 18 inches long, 1broad, and two thick, the 
mortar between the bricks as thick as the bricks themfelves; 17 ftrata of thefe h*ve 
been counted on the fide next the church, 13 OI * the other fide. Near the middle, 
at five yards diftance from each other, are two arches, which ferved for entrances, 
each about three yards wid«, four and an half high. There are feveral holes in 
the wall in different ftrata, about fix inches fquare, and fome higher up, which 
are as large again, and go quite through the walk On the infide are four arches, 
the two largeft in the middle, in part anfwering the two on the outfide. In the 
column betw r en thefe two, appears the remainder of an arch work, which feems to 
be made for reverberating heat, and in all the infide the blacknefs of the (tones ana 
bricks gives plain indication of fire and fmoke. In the arch on the fouth fide, a 
fmall tenement has been built. Mr. Throfby fays, this and the fecond and fourth 
arches are 13 feet high, 12 wide; the middle one four feet over; the fifth is 12 feet 

bv fix 

St. Nicholas’s church is a very ancient one, and has had fome of the materials of this 
old building employed in it, rows of Roman brick being very vifible. The walls are 

of great thicknel's. . , . 

Several Roman coins in filver and copper, ofVefpafian, Domitian, lrajan, Hadrian, 
Antonine, and others, have been found f. A Mofaic pavement was difeovered a few 
years ago on repairing a houfe (where now is a bath) near Richard’s Bridge, but it was 
broken to pieces. That which represents the ftory of Diana and Adeem had better for- 
tune, being carefully preferved, and now entire in a cellar of Mr. Worthington, iu 
Northgate-ftreet. 

The town was nearly deftroyed by Henry II. when he took it from Robert Blancn- 
mains, who joined prince Henry in his rebellion againft his father. tc lhe plan of toe 
town, as it flood before this demolition, (fays Mr. Nichols, from a MS. of Mr. Lud- 
lam) is eafily to be traced. In the heart of the town, on each fide the principal ftreet, 
are a number of large orchards, feparated not with one common fence, as ufiu.l, but. 
a double fence; a wall belonging to each, with public ways between the two walls, 
called Back-lanes. Thefe lanes were manifeftly the ftreets, and the orchards tue fite 
of houfes and yards deftroyed and never fince rebuilt, l he traces of the town wall 
and ditch are in many places plainly to be feen. Dr. Stukeley’s plan of Roman Lei¬ 
cefter, is fuppofed to be a mere figment. There are vefliges of two Roman works, and 
no more; the mount near the river, as was their cuftom, and the ruins of a bath near 
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* Throfby’s Leicefter, vol. i. p. 47* 
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St. Nicholas’s church. Two teflelated pavements have been found there, the latcfl and 
larged: about 1750*.” 

There was a bifhop of Leicefler for about two centuries, viz. from about 679 to 885, 
when the fee was tranflated to Dorchefter, in Oxford,'hire. The epifcopal fee was in St. 
Margaret’s parifh, the impropriation and advowfon of which parifh now form one of 
the prebendaries in the church of Lincoln!. 

Befides St. Nicholas’s, there are now three other churches, and it is faid there were 
formerly five more. Of thefe, St. Peter was taken down in the time of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, the parifh being fmall, and infufficient to maintain it, and it was united to All- 
Saints. St. Leonard's had been rebuilt a little before the civil war, in the time of Charles 
I. and was taken down when the town was garrifoned, to prevent its being ufeful to the 
enemy J. 

Robert de Belloinont, earl of Leicefler, founded a collegiate church near the caflle, 
and dedicated it to our lady, placing in it a dean and canons §. It feems to have 
been refounded, or rebuilt, and the endowment much enlarged by Henry, duke of 
Lancafter, who eflablifhed in it a dean, 12 prebends, 12 choriflers, and other fer- 
vants||. To this church he prefented, as an ineftimable relic, one of the thorns 
of our Saviour’s crown, which had been given him by the king of France, and 
which was preferved in a fland of pure gold ^[. This building, which was very mag¬ 
nificent, flood in the Newark, where Mr. Colman’s garden now is, and was deflroy- 
ed at the difTolution. Three of the houfes belonging to the chauntry priefls remain ; 
one of them was purchafed within this century, for the vicar of St. Mary’s, near the 
caflle**. 

The fame duke Henry, in 1330, began the hofpital adjoining to his church ft, but 
did not live to complete the buildings, as appears by letters patent of Henry IV. in the 
firfl year of his reign, who recites, that Henry, duke of Lancafler, his grandfather, 
had begun to build this church, and certain houfes, walls, and edifices for the inclofing 
of the church and college, and the habitation of the canons, clerks, and poor peo¬ 
ple there living; and that John, duke of Lancafler, his father, had defired to com¬ 
plete the fame, and that he was himfelf defirous of haflening the works, that ho 
might have a {hare in the merits j: he therefore affigns certain perfons to provide work¬ 
men and materials for the doing thereof Jf. He provided for 100 poor and weak 
men and women, and tenable women to ferve and a (lift the fick and weak. A few 
years ago this was a long, low building, of one flory, covered with lead, in which 
were a range of places about the fize of the pe ws of a church, and not much higher, 
covered at the top with a few old boards. Each of thefe was juft large enough to hold 
fomething like a bed, and one chair, and was the habitation of a miferable pauper, 
who received 7d. a-week in money. This, with the charity-box, opened once a-year, 
and a fmall furplus of rent, amounting to a few fhillings a-piece, was all they received. 
On one fide of the room was a common fire-place for the men, on the other for 
the women; and there was a common kitchen, in which was a large pot, which they 
fhewed as that of John of Ghent. A room inhabited by the nurfes, was a little 
more decent, and they had a lodging room over it.. The eafl end of the building 


# Hiftory of Hinckley,, p. ic. 
t Thtofby, vol. iv. p. 89. 

H Dugd. Mon. vol. ii. p. 468. 
•• Throfby, vol. i. p 141. 
Ibid. vol. iii. p. 139. 


t Willis’s Cath. vol. iii. p. 43, 201* 
§ Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p 84. 

U Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 84. 
ft Dugd. Mon. vol. ii. p.468. 
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was a chapel, in which was the following infcription; “ Hern*)’ Grifmond*, duke 
ofLancafter, and earl of Leicefter. He was founder of this hofpital in the year of our 
Lord 1332, and fince granted by charter, by our late gracious fovereign King Janies, to 
be called the Holy Trinity, in the 12th year of his reign.” 

The building being gone to great decay, the rain getting in, and rendering feveral of 
the boxes uninhabitable, his majefly gave a fum of money out of his privy purfe for re¬ 
building it, which was done in 1776, but not in a manner fuitable to his majedy’s ge¬ 
nerous intentions. He augmented the income with 14I. a-year, and 54 men and 36 
women now receive a weekly (Upend of 2s. idj. each. 

In the church-yard of St. Martin is another hofpital, built on the fame plan, but on 
a larger fcale, the habitations being tolerably comfortable. It was founded by fir 'Wil¬ 
liam Wigelton, about the time of Henry VI. for a mailer, con-frater, 12 poor men, 
and 12 poor women. The con-frater has a neat houfe adjoining, and reads prayers ; 
the poor men and women have each an apartment, and three {hillings a-week. The 
mafter, who never refides, has a falary of 200I. a-year, and the benefit of renewing 
the leafes of a very confiderable eftate, which is reckoned worth 300I. a-^ear more. 
Can he reflefl on the fituation of the paupers, and think the intention of the charitable 
founder is anfwered f? 

Adjoining to this is a finall public library for the minillers and fcholars of the town. 

In Northgate-ftreet is an ancient hofpital for poor women, where, within a fmall 
porch, is a circular arch, with a zig-zag ornament round it. 

A handfome infirmary has been built in 1771 at one extremity of the town, and is 
fupportedby fubfcription. In digging the foundations, many human bones were found, 
fuppofed to be thofe of perfons buried in a chapel called St. Sepulchre’s, which had 
been deftroyed long before. 

In St. Margaret’s church is an alabafter monument for John Penney, once abbot of 
the abbey here, afterwards bilhop of Carlifle, in 1509. There is a whole length figure 
of him in his epifcopal habit. 

In St. Martin’s church is an epitaph for Mr. John Heyrick, who died 2d April 1589, 
aged 76, exprefling that he lived in one houfe with Mary his wife, 52 years, and in all 
that time never buried either man, woman, or child, though he had fometimes 20 in 
family. His wife lived to be 97 years old, and faw of her children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children, to the number of 143J. 

There 


• Grifmond was a lordfhip in Monmouthlhire, which belonged to him, but why added to his name 
here I do not know. 

•J- Mr. Throlby, in his account of Leicefter, fays, he is informed the revenoe is not fo large j it will 
not, however, be denied, that it is confiderable, that the.mafter does not reftde or do any duty, and that 
the poor are very fienderly provided for according to the prefent value of money. 

% In the former edition I had mentioned another inftance of longevity and remarkable vigour in this 
-neighbourhood, from the regiftcr of Keym, or Keham, a few miles from hence ; the book is in the hand¬ 
writing of Mr. Thomas S.imfon the minifter, and figned by him from 156; till near the time of his death 
in 1655. By this regifter it appears that he had eight children, born as follows, viz. 

1. Joyce, baptized February t2, 1630. 

2. Ann, baptized May 6 , 1632. 

3. Fdward, baptized February 6, 1633. 

4. Francis, baptized O&obcr 11, 163.5. 

5. Thomas, baptized November 1, 1637. 

6. John, baptized December 15, 1639. 

•7. Sufannah, baptized July 25, 1641. 

8. Elizabeth, baptized October 20, 1644. 

3 a 2 As 
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There is very little left of the caftle, except the hall, now ufed for holding the affixes; 
near it is a large vault, which they call John of Ghent’s cellar. He and the other dukes 
of Lancafter, refided much here whilft they were owners of it. 

In a houfe inhabited by Mr. John Stevens, is a fpacious room, lighted by a window, 
which is continued from one end to the other, and in which are 28 pieces of painted glafs, 
fome of faints, others of part of our Saviour’s hiftory, others the feven facraments of the 
Romifh church. Mr. Throiby conje&ures it to have been a chauntry belonging to Cor¬ 
pus Chrifti, or St. George’s guild. 

There were in the town three priories, and one houfe for religious of the order of 
St. Francis*. 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratis (To named from its being fituate in the meadow's 
near Leicefter) was founded by Robert de Bellamont, furnamed Bolfu, earl of Lei- 
cefter, in 1143, for canons of the order of St. Augullin. He at length took on him 
the habit, and continued there 15 years. The abbots ufed to fit in parliament; but 
in the middle of the 14th century, an exemption was obtained, as from a burthen. 
Very different from the opinion of the prefent times! At this abbey cardinal Wolfey 
died in his way to London, having been arrefted on a charge of high treafon ; the fpot 
of his interment has been often fearched for, under an idea that great riches were bu¬ 
ried with him, but it has never been difcovered. On the diffolution, it was granted to 
Mr. Cavendifh, the faithful fervant of the cardinal; in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was 
pofleffed by the earl of Huntingdon, but was afterwards in the Cavendifh family again, 
the countefs of Devonfhire refiding there before the civil war, in which it was burnt by 
the royalifts, and little left but the walls round the garden, part of the gateway, and 
porter’s lodge. What remains of fome rooms is of later date. The prefent duke ofDe- 
vonfhire’s grandfather transferred it to lord William Manners, from whom it has come 
to the prefent owner, Mr. John Manners. 

Gilbert Foliot, the faithful friend of Henry II. (who was never to be terrified from 
his allegiance by the threats or power of Becket) and Henry de Knighton, the hiftorian, 
were abbots here. 


Ashe could not ferve the cure before he was 22, the computation was, that he had fervcd it at the birth 
•f his 

1 ft child at leaft 67 years, and was then aged 89 

sd-69-91 

3d - 70-52 

4th-72-94 

5th-74-96 

oth-76-98 

7th- 7 8-100 

8th-— 81-- ■ — - ■ —■ 103. 

Mr. Samfon was buried Auguft 4, 1655, and it feemed that he was then at leaft 11 4 years old, and had 
been minifter of Keym 92 years. 

This 1 had inferted from an account I fawof it; but defirous of examining into fo extraordinary a ftory 
myfelf, I have iincebeen at Keham and feen the regifter. It is very true that it is ligned by Mr. Samfon 
as minifter, every year from 1563 to 1655, or thereabouts ; but on infpe&ion it appears, that from 1563 
to about 1633 is nothing more than atranfcript made by Mr. Samfon from a former regifter, and attefted 
by him at the bottom of each page by figning his name as minifter, omitting to date his atteftation. A cir- 
cumftance corroborates this ; he has added the names of his two churchwardens after his own, which are 
the fame for the firft 70 years, a thing which would be not much left marvellous than his own age. It mav 
be further obferved, that after 163 3 (or thereabouts, for 1 do not recoiled the exad year) there appears to 
he different churchwardens eveiy year. ' rr 

* Willis's Mitred Abbies, vol. ii. p. 113. 
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About half a mile fouth of the town, near the way to Elfton, by the fide of 
the race-ground, is a long ditch, called Rawdikes, which Stukeley calls a Bri- 
tifli Curfus. It is faid Charles I. ftood onthefe banks whillt his men took and pillaged 
Leicefter*. 

Camden fpeaks with fome degree of uncertainty as to Leicefter being the Roman 
ftation Ratse ; Salmon totally denies it|; and Horfeley affirms it+ : but in 1773 a military 
{tone was difcovered, which fixes it. About two miles from Leicefter, on the fofle way 
which goes to Newark, (and which is now part of the turnpike road to Melton Mow¬ 
bray) there was a kind of ftepping block, little noticed; on removing the earth from 
the foot of it, was difcovered a ftone, to which it had doubtlefs ferved as a pedeftal, 
on which was the following infcription: 


IMP CAPS 
£)l:v tzaia *v pa kJi f Pi 
Tcaiaw «a»riAN aV 6 
t>OT COS • n tA K/W\IS> 

H 


This ftone is two feet ten inches long, five feet five inches and an half in circumfe¬ 
rence ; it is of a gritty fort, fuppofed by mafons to be from a Derbyfliire quarry. The 
letters in the upper line are four inches long, in the others but three. The fecond and 
third lines feem to have been continued further, fome traces of letters being vifible on 
the back part. The two ftrokes at the bottom probably denote the diftance from 
Ratrn, with winch it agrees. 

Two or three miles from Leicefter, on the left, fome woods and a windmill on a 
hill, mark an old feat of the Greys, called Bradgate, built by Thomas Grey, marquis 
of Dorfet§, and inhabited by that family till it was accidentally burnt down fome years 
ago j but the park, fix miles incompafs, remains. It was the birth-place of the ac- 
compliihed, but unfortunate, Lady Jane Grey. Near it is Groby, from which the 
family took a title; there was formerly a caftle, which was deftroyed entirely before 
Leland’s time. The above-mentioned Thomas began to build a houfe here, but did 
not finilh it||. 

About five miles from Leicefter, on the left, is Temple Rotheley, or Rotherby, grant¬ 
ed by King Stephen to Randolph, earl of Chefter^f. It was afterwards a houfe of the 
knights Templars, from which it takes its name, but has been for a confiderable time 
the feat of the Babingtons; fome of the lands are extra-parochial. There are no 
monuments of any of the Templars in the church, but there are fome old ones for the 
Kyngftons, Robert Vyncent, efq. and for the Babingtons. On a raifed tomb for a 
Kingfton, who died in 1487, is engraved his will, by which he founded an obit in this 
church. In the chancel are handfome bulls of a Mr. Babington of the laft century, 
and his wife, a daughter of Mr. Hopkins of Coventry, by whom he had twelve chil¬ 
dren at fingle births in lefs than thirteen years. The north fide of the church-yard is 

* Itin. vol. i. p. tog. -J- New Survey, vol. i. p. 316. f Brit. Rom. p 437. 

§ Leland’s Itin. vol. i. p. 14. || Ibid. p. 15. H Dugd, Bar. vol. i. p. 39. 
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appropriated to the burials of the inhabitants of that part of Mountforrel which is with¬ 
in this parifli. In the fouth fide is an upright (lone pillar, about ip or xa feet high, 
tapering from the bottom, on the well fide of which is feme tracery work carved; 
fomething of carving is to be feen in other parts. At the foot lie three flat dones, as 
if placed for fupports. There is no tradition concerning it. Mr. Babington has the 
great tythes, and is entitled to a fum of money from every one making a purchafe of 
lands within certain towns in what is called his foke. The common fields were inclofed 
in 1781. 

On the right are Codington, and RadclifF on the Soar, where is the Roman ftation 
called Vennomentum. Dr. Stukeley fays, there is a vad long tumulus of an arch-druid, 
and derives the name of Coflington from Coes, a pried*. Camden’s Continuator con- 
fiders it as Danifiif. 

Pafs through Mountforrel, a long, ill-paved town; as far as the crofs is in the pa- 
rilh of Temple Rotheley, other part is in Barrow, and the further end is in Quarn- 
don. It flands at the foot of a remarkable hill, or rather rock; the done in many 
places dands out bare, and is of fuch hardnefs as to refid all tools after it has been ex- 
pofed to the air. Such pieces as can begot from underground are broken with a fledge, 
and ufed in buildings in the diape in which they are broken. He was formerly a 
cadle, which belonged to Ranulph, earl of Cheder, who came to an agreement with 
the earl of Leiccdei'j in 1151, (16 Stephen) by which it was fettled that Leiceder 
fliould henceforth poflefs this cadle, to be held of the earl of Cheder and his heirs, on 
condition that he fliould receive earl Ranulph and his retinue into the borough and 
fort there upon occafion; and in cafe of neceflity, that Ranulp himfelf fliould lodge 
jn the cadle. At the fame time it was dipulated, that neither of them fliould ere£l any 
cadle between Coventry and Donington, or between Donington and Leicederj. On 
the rebellious behaviour of Robert Blanchmains, it w r as feized by Henry II. and re¬ 
tained, when he gave him back great part of his edate§. It feems to have remained 
in the hands of the crowT. till the 17 John, when that king committed the care of it 
to Saier de Quincy, earl of Wincheder, who married one of the fiflers and coheireffes 
of Robert Fitz-Parnell, fon and heir .of Robert Blanchmains||. Saier, however, 
who had received many other favours from the king, did not hold himfelf bound by 
any ties of gratitude, (which indeed feems to have had no force in thofe tumultuous 
times) but took part with the barons, who invited over Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
and placed a French garrifon in this cadle, giving the government to Henry de Brai- 
broc. On the accefljon of Henry III. it was unfuccefsfully attacked, as Rapin fays, 
by the earl of Cheder^f; but Burton and Dugdale fay, it was taken by him, 
granted to him by Henry, and that he entirely dedroyed it**. Some very fmaU 
fragments of the foundation are to be feen on a round part of the hill, called Cadle- 
hill. 

It is well worth while to walk over this hill, indead of riding through the town. 
The rich meadows below', through which runs the Soar, and the rifing ground on the 
further fi le of it, with the towns of Sileby, Barrow, &c. form a fine view. The mea¬ 
dow's are very flat, and after heavy rains, the river fpreads to a great width. At fuch 
times this hill is faid to bear a refemblance to Gibraltar. 

* I tin vol. i. p. 107, 2, 134. t Brit. vol. i. p. 416. % Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 3 S, 

* Ibid vol 1 p «8. || Ibid. vol. i. p.687. «[ Rapin, vol. i. p. 207. 

** Burton. Dngd. Bar. vol. i. p. 43. 
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In the street is an ancient crofs, almoft hid by a paltry building, enclofing the pedestal 
and part of the fhaft, which is long and flender, of eight Tides, fluted, and in the 
flutes are carved fome heads, quaterfoils, and other ornaments. It is raifed on 
three fleps, and at each corner of the pedeftal is a rude figure with wings. It is faid 
there is an intention of taking it down. There is a fmall chapel belonging to this 
town. 

Barrow, on the other fide the river, was part of the great eft ate of the earl of C heftier; 
and when that was divided between four filters, this fell to the lot of Hugh dc Albany, 
earl of Arundell, fon of Mabel, one of the four, at which time there was a capital 
manfion here*. Afterwards it belonged to the knights templarsf. The earl of Chef- 
ter gave poffeflions here to the abbey of GerondonJ. It has been always famous for 
its excellent lime, which is of fuch repute for water-works, that much of it is exported 
to Holland. It becomes fo hard, that it is faid even to exceed the hardnefsof the ftone 
above taken notice of. It lies in thin ftrata; the firft under the earth is yellow, and 
below this are feveral others of blue ftone, about fix inches thick, and about two feet 
afunder. Both forts are dug out, piled up in the form of a cone, and burnt. The 
burning one of thefe heaps takes up two days and three* nights. The demand for it 
has encreafed within thefe few years in a very great degree. Two fulfils have been 
lately found here, one with the impreffion of a filh, the other has the refemblance of a 
head of fome animal. They were found in a bed of clay, near the furface of the 
earth. Some fea (hells have been alfo found§. 

At this place is an hofpital for old batchelors and widowers; a foundation not very 
common. 

On extending the inclofures in this country, many of the old ones are broken up, 
and it is found good hufbandry fo to do. They lime them, and in three or four years 
lay them down again. The lime for manure is chiefly burnt at Grace Dieu, foine 
miles off, where was an abbey founded by Roefia de Verdon in the 27th Henry lll.|| 

Purfuing the road, fome hills covered with wood prefent themfelves on the left, and 
near them is Swithland, the feat of fir John Danvers, of a very ancient family, and 
poffeffed of a large eftate. There is here a (late quarry, the property of the earl 
of Stamford, but the dates are not equal in goodnefs to thofe of Weftmoreland and 
Cumberland. More on the left the foreft hills of Charnwood are feen, where coal is 
got. This foreft extends about ten miles in length and fix in width, and is now with¬ 
out a tree in the uninclofed parts of it, though in the memory of an old man, known to 
one who was alive in 1777, a fquirrel might have been hunted in it from tree to tree 
for fix miles together, without touching the ground. 

Come to Loughborough, an old market town, which has twice given the title of 
baron to the family of Haftings; The firft time to Edward, third fon of George, earl 
ol Huntingdon, to whom the manor and title were given by Queen Mary, in reward for 
his powerful and timely afliftance to her againft his neighbour the duke of Suffolk, 
father of the lady Jane Grey. She conferred the garter, and feveral high ports on 
him; and fuch was his attachment to her, that on her death he retired from the 
world to an hofpital which he had built at Stoke Pogeis, in Bucks, where he died without 
iffue. Charles I. gave the title to Henry Haftings, fccond fon of the earl of Hunting¬ 
don, for an equally faithful, though lefs fuccefsful, adherence to him; he alfo died without 

f Willis’s Cath. vol. lit. p. 301. 

$ Throlby vol. vi. p. 67. fj Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 933. 


• Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 45, 
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iffuc*. In 1781 the title was given to Alexander Wedderbum, Efq. on his being 
made chief juflice of the Common Pleas; a gentleman whofe abilities at the bar and in 
the fenate are well known. The manor was given by Edward IV. to William Haftings, 
his faithful adherent, who aflifted him in his efcapefrom Middleham, and now belongs 
to his defendant the earl of Huntingdon. This William was rewarded with the ftew- 
ardfhip of a great number of manors, was made conftable of Leicefter, Donington, 
and Nottingham caftles, ranger of Leicefter Foreft, and the parks called Leicefter 
Fevth, Barow Park, and Fooley Park, warden of Shirewood, chief forefter of Need- 
wood and Duffield, and furveyor of that honour, and had grants of the manors of Do¬ 
nington and Barow, and was made a baronf. In Ihort, Edward ieems to have thought he 
could never do enough for him. His attachment did not ceafe with the death of that king; 
he retained the fame affection for his fons, and loft his life in confequence, Richard 
thinking it neceffary to remove him out of his way. ’Tis pity that an example of fuch 
firm friendfhip fhould be ftained by the inhuman murder of the unfortunate young 
prince, the fon of Henry VI., (who was bafely ftabbed in cold blood at Tewkfbury by 
this Haftings, and others) and by his connivance at leaft, at the beheading of Rivers and 
Grey, by Richard, at Pomfret caftle. 1 he ftory is well known, that as Haftings 
was going to that council in the Tower, from which he never returned, he exulted in 
the thought that his enemies were at that very time fuffering at Pomfret. 

A few years ago the river Soar was made navigable from hence to the Trent, which 
it falls into, near Cavendi/h bridge. 

Mr. MeynelPs famous fox-hunt eftablilhed at Quarndon, (between Mountforrell and 
this place) is no fmall emolument to the town in the feafon. The hounds are kept 
by fubfcription, but that gentleman permits his fervant to accommodate as many of 
his friends as his houfe will hold with apartments, where they are furnilhed with dinners, 
and all provifions, as at any public place. Many of thofe who attend the hunt, and 
cannot get apartments in the houfe, or are ftrangers, come to the inns, and great num¬ 
bers of hunters are alfo kept here. The company on a field day is very numerous, 
and they go out with as much ceremony as to court, their hair being always 
drefied. 

On the left of Loughborough is a neat white houfe of Mr. Tate, on the rifing ground 
towards the foreft. A little beyond is Gerondon Park, bought by Serjeant Phillips of 
the duke of Buckingham forjudge Jefferies, but the ferjeant liked the purchafe fo well, 
that he kept it for himfelf. The duke, however, cut down 5000I. worth of timber 
before he would execute the conveyance. One of the ferjeant’s family, who died a few 
years ago, left it to his widow for her life; fhe married Sir William Gordon, who now 
lives here. It was an abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Robert earl of Leicefter 
(the founder of Leicefter abbey) in 15 Henry II. and was valued at 159I. 19s. iod.|- 
on the furvey by Henry V1IIJ. 

A little farther, at Dilhley, on a farm belonging to this eftate lives Mr. Bakewell, 
whofe improvements in the breed of cattle and ia farming, are well known to every lover 
of hulbandry. There is a fmall church or chapel here, formerly belonging to the abbey 
of Gerondon, to which this parifh was appropriated^, and it is now a curacy in the gift 
of fir William Gordon. 

Go through Kegwortb, a large village with a handfome church; beyond this you may 
leave the turnpike road and go to Donnington Park, the feat of lord Huntingdon, and 
come into the road again at Cavendilh bridge. 

* Camd. toI. i. p. 416. + Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 580, fcc. i Dugd. Mon. vol. i. 768. 

$ Willis’s Catb. v. iii. p. 301. 
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At the village of Donnington are fome fmall remains of the caflle, built by the firft 
earls of Leicefter, as Camden fays* ; but it afterwards belonged to Roger de Laci, con- 
liable of Chefler, and on his death, in 15 John, was retained in the hands of the king, 
who, however, the next year, reftored it to John, fon and heir of Roger; Edmund, 
fon of this John, had a grant of free warren, 35 Henry III., and Henry, fon of Ed¬ 
mund enjoyed it, having a grant of a market here in the 6 Edward I. On the death of 
Henry it defcended to Alice, his daughter and heir, wife of I homas, earl of Lancafter, 
and who, outliving her hulband, gave up her right in it to the king in 16 Edward 11.1 
It remained in the crown when Leland vifited itf. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it 
was the property of Robert, earl of Effex, who fold it to the Haffings§. At this time 
the caftle was deftroyed and the houfe built||. On the furvey made by Henry VIII. an 

hofpital here was returned worth 3I. 13s. 4d. a yearf. . . 

The park is about a mile beyond the village; the houfe is fmall, and has nothing in it 
worth feeing. Wefton Cliff, on the Trent, which runs below, has furnilhed a view for 

one of Smith’s prints. .... 

Returning to the village, you come to the handfome bridge over the T. rent, which is 
called Cavendifh Bridge, from the Devonlhire family, who built it in the room of a very 
inconvenient ferry which ufed to be here; the toll is taken the fame as ufed to be at 
the ferry, and is half a crown for a chaife. The ftone ufed in it, was brought from a 
quarry about three miles off. 

Near this place the great Staffordfhire navigation joins the Trent, and by means of 
that, and the duke of Bridgewater’s canals, there is a water carriage from Liverpool and 
Manchefter to Hull. There is a branch from the Staffordfhire, which goes off between 
Stone and Ridgley, by Wolverhampton and Kidderminfter, to the Severn, and another 

to Birmingham. , 

Thefe undertakings are truly ftupendous, and ftrongly mark the fpmt of enter- 
prize, which is fo much the character of the prefent age. The advantages to trade 
are immenfe, and in other refpeds are very great to the country through which the 
canals pafs. 

The firft part of this great work may be faid to have been begun by the Duke of 
Bridgewater about 1759; for the fmall attempts which had been before made on the 
Weaver and the Irwell, were carried on with fo little fpirit, as hardly to deferve notice. 
His grace has purfued the fcheme ever fince with unremitting attention. Inftead of em¬ 
ploying his time and money in the fafhionable diflipations of the age, he gave up both to 
an undertaking great in the defign, and mod beneficial to the public in the execution, 
but attended with difficulties which would have been infuperable to one of Iefs fpirit or 
fortune than his grace, and to lefs abilities than thofe he was fo fortunate to find in his 
workmen, amongft whom Mr. Brindley Hands foremoft. When a great fortune 
comes into fuch hands, fuch an application of it reflects additional luftre on the noble 
owner! 

It was the duke’s great happinefs to meet with a man of Mr. Brindley’s genius, which 
broke out like the fun from a dark cloud, he having been totally deftitute of educa¬ 
tion ; it was no lefs advantageous to the public, that under fuch a patron, Mr. Brind¬ 
ley was called forth and encouraged. He began this difficult work, but other very in¬ 
genious men have affifted in carrying it on, particularly Mr. Morris and Mr. Gilbert. 
Nor did Mr. Brindley, wkh a littlenefs too common, endeavour to conceal his difcove- 


» V. i. p. 417. t Dugd. Bar. vol. i.p. lot, 103,104,106. J Itin. v. i. p. 18. 

§ Camden, vol. i. p. 417. || Throfby, v.ii. p. 4S. H Dugd. Moil. v.i. 1041. 
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lies in mechanics; he has readily made them public, and has reared men whofe abi¬ 
lities are now diftinguiffied. The difficulties attending thefe undertakings only ferved 
to Simulate the managers, and their perfeverance has overcome them all. 

This navigation of the duke’s begins at his coal-pits by Worfley-mill, and goes to 
Manchefter one way, and another by Altrincham and Haulton, to R.uncorn-gap, on the 
Merfey, and eroding that river, to Liverpool, befides a cut from between Stretford and 
Altrincham to Stockport. 

At Worfley-mills, it is carried a mile and half, or more, under ground to the very 
places where the coal is dug, and by means of bridges, or rather aqueducts, is carried 
acrofs the navigable rivers Irwell and Merfey. This fubterraneous paflfage carries off 
the water from the coal works, which ufed to be drawn out by engines at a very great 
expence, and at the fame time lupplies water for the canal. 

So far I cannot omit mentioning the duke’s works, though out of the courfe of my 
prefent journey, as they gave birth to that great canal which I mentioned to fall into 
the Trent, near Cavendifli Bridge. Of this I fliall fay a little more. It was fet on 
foot in 1765 by earl Gower, and many other gentlemen of Staffordffiire, and the neigh¬ 
bouring counties, under the direction of Mr. Brindley and Mr. Smeaton. The firft 
eflimatc was ioi,oool. afterwards enlarged to more than 150,0001. which was railed 
without difficulty. This canal extends from the Merfey to the Trent, communicating 
with the duke of Bridgewater’s, and paffes by or near Northwich, Middlewich, Burflem, 
Newcaltle, Trentham, Stone, Stafford, and Burton, to Cavendiffi Bridge, befides having 
cuts to Litchfield and Birmingham, and is 28 feet broad, and four feet and a half deep 
in general. At. Harecaftle, in Staffordffiire, on the borders of Chelhire, a tunnel 
twelve feet high, and eight or ten feet wide, is cut through a great hill more than 
a mile in length. Half a mile on each fide this hill the canal is of an extraordinary di- 
menfion, which will be a refervoir for the water that flows out of the hill in great 
abundance, both ways, falling north and fouth. The expence of this cut was eftimated 
at io,oool. of the canal from the Trent to Harecaftle, 700I. a mile, and from Harecaftle 
to the other termination, ioool. a mile. 

From Cavendiffi Bridge, it is eight miles to Derby ; this town furniffies feveral mat¬ 
ters well worthy obfervation. It ftands on the river Derwent, and has a very fpacious 
market-place, in which is the town-hall, where the affizes are held, and an affembly 
room, lately furniffied in an handfome manner by the duke of~f)evonffiire. The tower 
of All Saints church, built in the time of Henry VIII., is lofty, and of excellent archi¬ 
tecture. The body, which was rebuilt by Gibbs about 50 years ago, is large and un¬ 
commonly handfome. The iron fereen before the communion-table, the work of a 
man now living, is of great lightnefs and beauty. A grave-ftone, with the date of 
MCGCC, for John Lowe, a clergyman of this church, was lately dug up*. The mo¬ 
numents of the Cavendiffies have no beauty in them, but one of them is for a moll re¬ 
markable lady, Elizabeth, countefs of Shrewffiury, who erefted it in her life time. 
She was daughter of John Hardwick, efq. of Hardwick, in this county, and at length 
became co-heir to her brother. She was married very young, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., to a gentleman of the name of Barley, who died without iffue, and left her a very 
confiderable eftate. She then married fir William Cavendifli, who by his fidelity to 
Cardinal Wolfey in his fall, recommended himfelf to Henry VIII.; by him ffie had three 
fons, and furviving him, married fir William St. Lo, and becoming again a widow, had 

* This church was collegiate, and at the fnppreflion was valued at 38I 14s. Mon. v. i. 1039. 

There was alfo a nunnery here, and fyrae frnall foundations befides. 
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tbr her fourth hufband George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury. On each of the lad 
marriages fhe took care to have large edates settled on her and her heirs; and having 
no iflue by any of her hulbands, except fir William Cavendilh, thofe eftates, as well as 
her own, centered in her fon William, created baron Cavendifh, of Hardwick, and 
afterwards, by JamesL, earl of Devonfhire. She founded and endowed well an hofpital 
near the ead end of the church, for twelve poor people, which has lately been rebuilt by 
the duke in an handfome manner. 

Whether her former hulbands led very eafy lives with her, does not appear j but 
Camden, as quoted by Dugdale, tells us that the earl of Shrewlbury fared badly. In 
fpeaking of him, he fays, that “ in thofe ambiguous times (i. e. Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth) he lb preferved hirafelf againft all outward machinations, calumnies at 
court, and the mifchievcrus practices of bis fecond wife, for full fifteen years, as that he 
thereby deferved no lefs honour for his fidelity and prudence, than he did for his forti¬ 
tude and valour*.” 

In the laft: rebellion the Pretender pulhed forward as far as this town, and kept 
his court in a houfe belonging to Lord Exeter, the back of which looks towards 
the river; but meeting with a cold reception in England, he returned towards 
Scotland. 

The famous filk mill on the river here, was ereCted in 1719 by fir Thomas Lombe, 
who brought the model out of Italy, where one of this fort was ufed, but kept guarded 
with great care. It was with the utmoft hazard, and at a great expence of time and 
money, that he effected it. There are near 100,000 movements, turned by a fingle 
wheel, any one of which may be Hopped independent of the reft. Every time this 
wheel goes round, which is three times in a minute, it works 73,728 yards of filk. By 
this mill the raw filk brought from Valencia in Spain, Italy, or China, is prepared for 
the warp. At one end of this building is a mill on the old plan, ufed before this im¬ 
provement was made, where the filk is fitted, in a coarfer manner, for the flioot. 
Thefe mills employ about 200 perfons of both fexes, and of all ages, to the great relief 
and advantage of the poor. The money given by ftrangers is put into a box, which 
is opened the day after Michaelmas Day, and a feaft is made ; an ox is killed, liquor 
prepared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women and children employed 
in the work, drefi'ed in their belt array, enjoy in dancing and decent mirth, a holiday, 
the expectation of which lightens the labour of the reft of the year. It is cuftomary for the 
inhabitants of the town, and any ftrangers who may be there, to fee the entertainment 
and the pleafurft marked in the happy countenances of thefe people is communicated to 
the fpeCtators, and contributes to the provifion for the enfuing year. 

The china manufactory is not lefs worthy of notice. Under the care of Mr. Duef- 
bervy, it does honour to this country. Indefatigable in his attention, he has brought 
the gold and the blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in England, and the 
drawing and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. About feventy hands are em¬ 
ployed in it, and happily, many very young, are enabled to earn a livelihood in the bu- 
finefs. 

Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not employ fo many hands, 
muft not be patted without obfervation. The marbles, fpars and petrifactions, which 
abound in this county, take a fine polifh, and from their great variety, are capable of . 
being rendered extremely beautiful. Two perfons are engaged in this bufinefs, and 
make vafes, urns, pillars, columns, he. as ornaments for chimney-pieces, and even 
.chimney-pieces themfelves. * 

*Dugd. Bar. v. i.p\ 333. 
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A mite above Derby is Little Chefter, the Derventio of the Romans. It was of the 
fame fize as Manceter, 120 paces long, 80 broad. Within the wall, in what are now 
paftures, foundations of houfes have been found, wells curbed with good ftone, coins, 
and earthern pipes. Remains of a bridge are faid to have been feen near this place. 
A little beyond it is Darley Hall, a handfome houfe, the feat of Mr. Holden, to which 
there is a pleafant walk from the town. At this place there was a monaftery of canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftin, founded in the time of Henry the by 

Hugh the prieft, dean of Derby, who gave to Albinus, and his canons of St. Helen’s, 
near Derby, all his land at Little Derby, to make there a church and habitation for 
him and his canons*. The priory of Derby, founded by Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
temp. H. II. was tranfiated hitherf. At the fupprelEon it was valued at 258I. 14s. 5d.J 
Some part of the walls are to be leen in an outhoufe, and in fome cottages, and a build¬ 
ing belonging to the mill below. 

Though it is not doubted that the Romans had a ftation at Little Chefter, yet there 
has been much doubt whether there was any road from thence to Chefterfield, or whe¬ 
ther the latter was a ftation§. It was referved for the induftry and ingenuity of Mr. 
Pegge to afcertain thefe fads, the latter of which he feems to have done very clearly. 
He ftates the road to come out of Staffordfhire, over Eggington-heath, by Little-over, 
Nun-green, and down Darley-flade, to the river, where was the bridge; he traces it 
over Morley-moor, by Horfley park; near a Roman camp on Pentrich common to 
Okerthorp; near Kendall’s inn at Alfreton, Shirland-hall, Higham, through Stretton 
(the name of which befpeaks its fituation on a road , Clay-crofs, Egftew farm, and Tup- 
ton-moor ; from thence it points to fir Henry Hunloke’s avenue, and dire&ly to Chef¬ 
terfield. Mr Pegge particularly defcribes feveral places where it was very vifible in 
1760 for a confiderable length together, between Little Chefter and Tupton-moor, 
but can trace it no further, the country having been long in tillage. He guelfes the 
ftation at Chefterfield to have been Topton, or Topton-hill||. 

About two miles and a half from Derby, in the road to Buxton, is Kedlefton, the 
feat of lord Scarfdale, which may properly be called the glory of Derbyfhire, eclipfing 
Chatfworth, the ancient boaft of the county. It was built from the defigns of Mr. 
Robert Adam. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the apartments elegant, and 
at the fame time ufeful, a circumltance not always to be met with in a great houfe. It 
is the ancient feat of the Curzon’s a family of great antiquity, wealth, and intereft in 
this county. This houfe has been built by the prefent lord (created lord Scarfdale in 
1761) partly on the fpot where the old houfe ftood, but the ground has been fo much 
altered, that there is no refemblance of what it was. In the front ftood a village with 
a fmall inn for the accommodation of thofe who came to drink of a medicinal well, which 
has the virtues of the Harrowgate waterf] - ; a rivulet turned a water-mill, and the 
high road went by the gate. The village is removed (not deftroyed, as is too often 
done) the road is thrown to a confiderable diftance, out of fight of the houfe, the 
fcanty ftream is encreafed into a large piece of water, and the ground difpofed in the 
fined order. 

The entrance from the turnpike road is through a grove of noble and venerable 
oaks (fomething hurt by a few fmall circular clumps of firs planted amongft them) 

• Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p 230. + Dugd.Bar. v. i. p. 259. $ Mon. v. i. p. 1039. 

^ Salmon’s Survey, p. 540. || Roman Roads in Dei by (hire inveftigated. 

This is the ftrongeft fulphur water in Derby fhire at the fpring head, but will not bear carriage. 
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after which, eroding' a fine lawn, and palling the water by an elegant ftone bridge, of 
three arches, a gentle afeent leads to the houfe. 

The front, built of white ftone, is extenfive; in the centre is a flight of fteps, leading 
to a portico, confifting of fix Corinthian pillars, three feet in diameter, which fupport 
a pediment decorated with ftatues. On each fide a corridore conn efts a pavilion with 
the body of the houfe, forming the two wings, the whole front being 360 feet. The 
fteps lead into a magnificent hall, behind which is a circular faloon. On the left are a 
mufic-room, drawing-room, and library, and at the end of the corridore, the private 
apartments of lord and lady Scarfdale, and their young family. On the right of the 
hall are the dining room, ftate drefiing-room, and bed-chamber, and another drefling- 
room, the kitchen, and offices. 

On each fide of the hall are eight fluted pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two at each end, of the Corinthian order, 25 feet high, two feet fix inches in 
diameter. This room is 60 feet by 30 within the columns, 67 feet three inches by 42 
within the walls, 47 to the top of the window; between the columns are fine antique 
ftatues in niches, over which are bafio relievos in compartments, crowned with fef- 
.toons; the ceiling covered and rich y ornamented with paintings and relievos in the 
antique tafte; in the centre is a vrindow, by which the' whole receives light. The 
pannels of the doors are of the paper manufafture of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, 
highly varnifhed, and the paintings well executed. 

The faloon is 42 feet diameter, 54 feet 6 inches high, 24 feet 6 inches to the cor¬ 
nice, crowned with a dome, which lights the room. Over the doors are four paintings 
by Morland, and there are fome ftatues in niches. 

The mufic-room is 36 feet by 24, and 22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca Giordani, a fine head by Rembrandt, and 
other pieces by Baffan, Horizonti, &c. 

From this room a corridore, hung with elegant prints, leads to the family apart¬ 
ments. The breakfaft-room is painted from the antique in the baths of Dioclefian. 

The grand drawing-room is 44 feet by 28, and 28 high, with a covered ceiling ; the 
furniture blue damalk. A Venetian window and four door-cafes are ornamented with 
fmall Corinthian columns of alabafter. In this room, as indeed in all the others, are 
many capital piftures. Raphael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amongft the 
mailers. 

The library is of the fame fize and height as the mufic-room. In this room, over 
the chimney, is a piece of Rembrandt, which beggars all defeription. It is the ftory 
of Daniel brought before Nebuchadnezzar to interpret his dream, and contains eight or 
nine fmall whole length figures. The compofed majefty cf the king, who is feated in 
a chair of ftate; the aftonilhment and terror of his great men fitting near him ; the 
earneftnefs of Daniel kneeling before him, and in lhort the whole piece is, beyond cx- 
preffion, ftriking. 

From this room crofsthe faloon into the ftate drefiing-room and bed-chamber, with a 
fervant’s room behind. The two former hung with blue damafk, the bed of the fame, 
with gold lace, fupported by palm trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. The bed¬ 
room is 30 feet by 22, 20 high. 

f he (fining-parlour is 36 feet by 24, 20 high, the ceiling adorned with paintings. 
The centre reprefents Love embracing Fortune, by Morland; four circles, by Zucchi, 
reprefent the four quarters of the world; and four fquares, by Hamilton, the four 
feafons. The corridore on this fide, which is ufed as a chapel, leads to a gallery over¬ 
looking 
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looking'the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 24* and lofty, with this figniheant ltntto ovei 

the chimney, “ Wade not, Want not.” . , , _ 

The principal dair-cafe, leading out of the hall to the attic (lory at this end, conducts 
to eight apartments for vifitors,-moll, if not all of which, have a bed-room, drefling- 

100m, and fevvant’s room. n. j r 

The church, which is not at all feen in the approach, (lands clofeto the welt end ot 

the houfe; the old pun of “ wee (hall” remains on the “ dye-all.” 

From the principal front of the houfe, which is the north, the eye is conducted by a 
beautiful (lope to the water, which is feen tumbling down a cafcade, encircling an ifland 
planted with firs, and at the bridge falling over rough rocks, and then forming a large 
river, on which is a yatch. Below is a fmall rultic building over the well and bath, 
which are ufed by many perfons, who arc accommodated at an inn, built by his lord- 
fhip in the road, and from which apleafant walk through the park leads to the bath. 

In the back front of the houfe is the pleafure-ground, (Iretching up to the edge of 
the rifing ground, on which is a fine and extenfive plantation, beginning to lhew 
itfelf in great beauty. The walk is about three miles in the whole. 

Of all the houfes I ever faw, I do not recollect any one which fo completely pleafed 
me as this did, and the uncommon politenefs and attention of the houfekeeper who 
(hewed it, added not a little to the entertainment. 

Go out of the park the fame way, and turning on the left, go by Wedon, Ayrton, 
and Wirkfworth, to Matlock. From Wefton, turning o(F to Ayrton, the road is 
good, and the country beautiful; the inclofures on the Tides of the hills, which run 
m all directions, forne' in corn, fome in padure, form a very pleafing fcene. From 
Ayrton to Wirkfworth the road is very indifferent, but I beiieve it would have proved 
better if I had gone forward after palling Ayrton, indead of turning, as I did, on the 
right. N 

There is another way by Duffield, which leads into the turnpike-road from Derby to 
Matlock, by turning on the left on leaving the park, and then taking the firfl road on 
the right; but neither ofthefe are good for a carriage, and the bed way is to go back 
towards Derby into the turnpike road. 

Pafs through Duffield, a village where was formerly one of the caftles of Robert 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, which he held againft Henry II. but was compelled to furrender 
it, and it was demoliflied*. Whether there is any vedige of it now I do not know. 
There was then a fared called Duffield foredf. 

Soon after coming on this turnpike, begin to afeend the hills, which are in general 
barren on the outfide, marked with heaps of rubbiffi thrown out by the miners, but 
interfperfed with fome pleafant dales and woods. 

This road leaves Wirkfworth on the left, which is a pretty large town in a bottom, 
where is a great market for lead, and a hall is built for holding the miners’ courts. 
This manor, with that of Afhburn, was given by King John to William Ferrers, earl 
of Derby, whofe defeendant Robert lod this and all his other great edates by his reite¬ 
rated perfidy to Henry III. who at length feized them, and gave them to his fon Ed¬ 
mund Crouchback, earl of Lancader, from whom this defeended to John of Gaunt, 
duke of LancaderJ, and now remains part of that duchy. Here was formerly a very 
pleafant and pure warm fpring, but in digging for lead they lod it, and have now two 
•warm brooks, being old doughs made to drain the water from their works, which 
bring down fmall lead, though the works have been ended many years, and are not fit 


* Dugd..Bar. v. i. p. 259. 


f Arch. v. ii. p. 278. 
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for drinking*. There are two chalybeate fprings here, one in a meadow called Filhpool- 
flat, which is like Pyrmont waterf. The rocks begin hereabouts to lliew themfelves in 
a thoufand romantic lhapes. 

At the bottom of a long hill, called Cromford, is a village of the fame name; a large 
handfomeinn was built here in 177S. The right hand road goes to Nottingham, the 
left to Matlock, crofting a little ftream that comes from Bonfal in its way to the Der¬ 
went, which it falls into juft below, after turning a mill for fpinning cotton, invented 
by one Mr. Arkwright, who has a patent for it, and in conjunftion with fotne other 
perfons, carries on the bufinefs with great advantage to himfelf and the neighbour¬ 
hood. It employs about 200 perfons, chiefly children ; and to make the moll of the 
term for which the patent was granted, they work by turns, night and day. Another 
mill, as large as the firft, is building here, new houfes are rifing round it, and every 
thing wears the face ofinduftry and chearfulnefs. A third is built atBakewell, another 
at Calver. Mr. Arkwright was bred a barber, but true genius is fuperior to all diffi¬ 
culties, even thofe of education, and happily he found men of fpirit to fupply that 
money which he wanted to carry his fchemes into execution. The undertaking amply 
repays them for their confidence. 

The manor of Matlock, with thofe of Bonfal, Wirkfworth, and many others, were 
part of the great eftate of the Ferrers, earls of Derby; and in 36 Henry III. earl 
William obtained a charter of free warren in them, amongft othersj. 

How different is the appearance of this place now, from what it was fome years 
ago, when it was only noticed by the traveller as “ the habitation of a few grovers, 
who dug for lead ore, and whofe huts were not bigger than hogfties !”§ And yet, 
beautiful as it is now, that defcription was then a true one. The grandfather of a man ' 
whom I faw in 1780, worked at the firft building over the old bath, and no carriage 
had then ever paffed through the dale ; indeed none could have paffed, the rocks at 
that time extending too near the edge of the river. The waters became known about 
the year 1698, when the bath was built and paved by the reverend Mr. Fern, of Mat- 
lock, and Mr. Hey ward ||, of Cromford, and put into the hands of George Wragg, 
who to confirm his title, took a leafe of it of the feveral lords of the manor for ninety- 
nine years, paying them a fine of 150I. and an annual rent of fixpence a piece. He 
then built a few finall rooms adjoining to the bath, which were but a poor convenience 
for ftrangers ; but his leafe and property were fold about the year 1730, to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Pennell, of Nottingham, for near one thoufand pounds. They eredfted two 
large commodious buildings, with ftables, coach-houfe, &c. made a coach-road along 
the river fide from Cromford, and opened a better horfe-way from the bath to Mat- 
lock-bridge, which is now made a very good turnpike road. Mr. Pennell afterwards 
bought Mr. Smith’s part, and dying about 1733, left it to his daughter. It is now 
the joint property of feveral perfons^f. 

The bath is twenty yards above the river, and from it to the top of the rocks on the 
weft fide of the houfe is 120 yards perpendicular, where (land fome fmall cottages. 
From thefe are feveral grafs clofes on another afcent, which afterwards becomes ft cep 
and rugged, and rifes almoft to a level with the top of Maflon, whofe fummit is 250 
yards above the Derwent. On the north and weft fides of the bath rife Wettupfliills, 
twenty yards above the High Torr, on the lower and fouth part of which is a finall 

* Short, Pref. p. 14. lb p. 276. f Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 262. 

$ England's Gazetteer. || Short, p. Po. 

f By Fahrenheit's thermometer, the temperature of common water 1*848°, Matlock bath 68°, Buxton 
La.h 82°, vital heat 96°, King’s bath, at Bath, 114°, boiling water 212°. Whitehurjl's Theory, p. toy. 
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grove, with dry meadows, houfes, mines, &c. and above thefe is a rugged, ftony 
afcent, on the top of which proud Mafion raifes his lofty head, about one hundred 
fathoms above the fummit of Matlock High Torr. On the weft fide of the bath is 
another fteep and almoft inacceflible afcent of crags and rocks, above which are fome 
houfes and inclofures, and at the top of them a plain, commanding a very large 
profpect, except on the north fide, where it is bounded by Mafion*. From this plain 
are feen foine parts of Staffordfhire and Chefliire, with feveral towns, villages, See. 

All the warm waters fpring up from between 15 and 30 yards above the level of the 
river; higher or lower the fprings are cold, and only common water. There are 
feveral warm fprings, befides a current of warm water from a mine called Balls-eye, 
which was a natural grotto formerly filled with ore, and produced very great quantities 
of lead. 

All along this courfe of warm waters, from their firft eruption down to the river, 
are valt heaps ofpetrifaebionsf, which are foft before they are expofed to the air, and 
very light, but afterwards turn to a fmoaky blue colour, become very hard, and are 
uled in building. Any ftrong acid dropt on them, railed a great fermentation, and 
turns them to JellyWhilst the waters retain their warmth and motion, few or no pe- 
trifa&ions are found, but when they begin to lofe their warmth and motion, the petri- 
fa&ions arc found. 

All the warm waters dropping from the roofs of fmall grottoes hereabouts, form 
little pillars or prifms of various fhapes, fuch as bones of all forts, hartfhorns, corals, 
and faint reprefentations of fome parts of animals§ ; but thofe above ground form 
another fort of petrifaftions, by incruftation at firft, but it afterwards deftroys the body 
on which it is gathered, retaining the perfect fhape of it, as mofles, grafs, leaves, flicks, 
&c. There is a notion that the petrifying quality is not fo ftrong now as it ufed to be. 

The Bath water, and all thefe tepid fprings, are very clear, and have no fteam except 
in a cold morning, or in winter; nor do they throw up great bubbles of air like the 
Buxton waters||, which contain more fulphur and mineral fpirit^f. 

Thefe waters are lighter than Briftol water by near a grain in a pint, and are good in 
hective fevers, want of appetite, and many other cafes**. 

Two miles fouth-weft, is Middleton Bath, which rifes clofe by the fouth fide of 
Bonfal brook, at the foot of a very high, fteep mountain, one mile from Middleton, two 
from Wirkfworth ; it is 16 yards long, feven broad, and two deep. It is continually 
bubbling up with great force, and immediately empties itfelf into the brook. It is 
chiefly ufed to cure mangey horfes and dogs, but is fit to be employed to much greater 
purpofesff. 

The entrance of Matlock Dale from Cromford, is by a paflage cut through the rock, 
which makes a very ftriking appearance. From hence it is about a mile to the bath, 

* Short, p. 71, 72. + Ibid. p. 7<S t Ibid. p. 86. § Ibid. p. 77. 

H Ibid p. 81. 51 Ibid. p. 88. * # Ibid, p 91. ff Ibid. p. 92. 

Dr. Percival has given the following comparative view of the different temperatures of Bath, Buxton, 
£rillol,and Matlock waters, meafured by Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

Bath—King’s bath pump in” 

Hot-bath pump - 114$ 

Crofs-bath pump no° 

Briftol Hot-well pump . 76* 

Buxton Bath ... 82® 

St. Ann’s well - 81" 

Matlock Baths ... 6tT 

Spring ... 66” 

Sea his experiments on the waters of Buxton and Matlock. 
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the road running by the fide of the river, and the dale being in fome pai ls lo narrow, 
that there is little more than room for the road between the river on one hand, and the 
rocks on the other. In fonje places it Ipreads to a greater width ; in all, it is a molt ro¬ 
mantic and beautiful ride. The river is fometimes hid behind trees, fometimes it glides 
fmooth and calm, fometimes a diltant fail is heard; here it tumbles over a ledge ot 
rocks, firetching quite acrofs, there it ruflies over rude fragments, torn by ftorms from 
the impending tnailes. Each fide, but particularly the lavthei one, is boidercd by 
lofty rocks, generally clothed with wood, in the mod pitlurefque manner. In many 
places where they fecin to be quite perpendicular, and without any eaith on them, 
underwood, alb, and other trees Ihoot up, growing to the common height. 

At Matlock arc two baths, the old and the new ; the new is the firlt, is a handfonie 
houfe, and the fituation is much pleafanter than that of the other, but the old is much 
the larged houfe, and molt frequented. Each of them has a bath. The company 
dine together in a large room at two, and dip at eight, after which there is mulic for 
thofe who choofe dancing, or cards for thole who prefer them. The charge for dinner 
is one {billing, and the fame for l'upper ; every one drinks what he likes. 

A little way from the old bath, a boatman is ready to ferry over to the other fide 
of the river, where he has made a walk on the bank, through the wood at the foot of 
the rocks, as far as the mouth of a lead mine, drained by an engine, which is worked 
by the river. In this walk two little llreamlets are feen on the oppofite fide, flattening 
down the bank. One of them falls from a confiderable height, but would have a bet¬ 
ter died if the regular fteps over which it tumbles, were taken away. Returning to¬ 
wards the landing place is an afeent to the top of the rock by about 220 fteps, beiidcs 
feveral gradual Hopes ; this is fo well managed by different turnings, that though the 
rock is here almoft perpendicular, little difficulty is found in gaining the fummit; and 
the wood grows fo dole to the edge of the path, that there is no room for the lead 
apprehenfion of danger. About half way up is a feat overlooking the river and coun¬ 
try. At the top is a fine pafiure ground. Hoping from the very edge of the rock down, 
to a little valley, where a final l bend of the river is feen, though from the fituation of 
the ground, it appears to be a different one from that which you left below. 

Turning to the right a ruflic bench is found, from whence is a full view of the whole 
of that feenery, of°which different parts had prefented themfelves before. A blind 
path acrofs the inclofures, leads from hence to the cotton-mill. 

Between the bath and the village of Matlock, the ride is equally romantic with the 
cntrace of the dale; but in one place the rock, from its fuperior height and boldnefs, 
has acquired the name of Ivlatlock great or high I011. It is faid the peipcndicular 
height is 140 yards. About half way up it is covered with underwood, without any 
great trees; the upper part is perpendicular, and almoft entirely bare, only heteaud 
there is a (mail tree hanging out of a crevice. The river runs dole at the foot, and 
by the intervention of a ledge of fione, forms a confiderable cafcade. the firata 
of ftone here exactly •correfpond with thofe, on the oppofite lide of the vale; a proof 
that fome violent convullion has rent them alunder*. 

A little beyond this is the village ; the lioules fcattered on the fide of the hills and 
in the bottom, the bridge, the church. Handing iingle, near the edge ol a high rock, 
yet flickered by trees, the meadows, the moving machinery of an engine for draining 
a mine here, and the barren hills in the Lointain, form altogether a mo ft picturofque 
and delightful view. 


vox., ri. 


* Whitehvirft, p. 153. 
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About a mile from Matlock bridge, is a fcene fit for the pencil of a Salvator Rofa. 
Take the road to Cheflerfield, and at the turnpike go off on the right, over a common 
fcattered with large grey (tones, when a fmclting houfe called the Lumbs, is foon feen. 

It (lands on a point, from which the water falls a great height over the rude ft rocks, 
and has worn a deep hollow, covered with fragments of (tone, fome of them very 
large, between which the current finds its way. At the bottom is a little mill, turned 
by a fmall branch of the dream, which is conducted by a channel made for that pur- 
pofe. A little above this mill is the fiation for feeing the fall. 

At this fmelting houfe red lead is made by burning common lead a fufficient time, 
by which it is reduced in weight as much as 200 or 300 pound in a ton. On the 
doncs in the common I faw a little of the rock mofs, which is found plentifully at 
Dolgelly, in Merionethffiire, and carried from thence to Dublin, where it is ufed 
as a red dye. 

Near Matlock bridge are two chalybeate fprings, one by the fide of the road to 
Bakewell, on the right lund rifing the hill; the other, which is stronger, is under a 
bank in the road to Alfreton, by the fide of the little dream which comes down from 
the fmelting mill, mentioned above. 

In the way to Bonfal fome pieces of water have been lately formed by dams acrofs 
the little dream, which runs down that bottom, and on one of them a large corn-mill 
is built. 

There is a pleafant ride on the road to Nottingham, the river being on the right, and 
much wood on the fides of the hills. 

On the top of the hill called Riber, which is above the church, is a done,faid to have 
been formerly a rocking (tone, called in Cornwall a Logan-done, but it is not move- 
able now; it has a round hole in the top, exactly refembling one which Dr. Borlafe* 
in his antiquities of Cornwall, has given a print of, plate XI. fig. 4. It is not very large* 
and is placed on two other dones. 

At Birchover (pronounced Bircher) are fome very large rocking dones, called Rou- 
tar-dones, in a mod extraordinary fituation, well worth vifiting. The bed way is to 
go through Winder, keeping the church on the left, when a road up the deep fide of a 
hill on the right leads to Bircher, a fmall village, at the farther end of which are thefe 
dones in an inclofure*. They are a mod wonderful afl'emblage of rocks, or rather 
huge dones, piled on one another, forming a hill, which runs in length for feventy 
yards, or more, from ead to wed, the north fide and wed end being nearly perpendicular. 
You go up at the ead end by a moderate afeent, when prodigious maffes of done prefent 
themfelves, and a paffage about fix feet high appears, which formerly went under part 
of them, and came out on the north fide, but the middle of it is now fallen in. On 
the north fide, you find fome immenfe dones, which form a kind of alcove, feeming as 
if fcooped out for that purpofe. Going up to the higher part are two rocking dones, 
which can be moved by the hand; one of them, fuppofed to weigh 50 ton, reds on two 
points of lefs than a foot diameter each, but there is now earth and grafs collected, 
which cover the done on which they red, yet not fo as to prevent its being moveable.- 
On the highed done of all, a round pillar of three joints, with a weather-cock at the 
top, has been let into fuch a hole as that which appears in the done on Riber, mentioned 
abovef. On the north fide of one of the upper dones, towards the wed end of the 

* Thefe mull be what are flightly mentioned by Stukeley, without afeertaining the place ; he fpeaks 
of two tumuli on the edges of oppofite hills on entering the Peak country, and a hermitage by a great 
rock, called Ratcliff, on the back of which ftones are fet up two and two, forming a Celtic avenue. 

f Mr. Rooke fays, this is a rock-bafon, and that thete are others here, Arch. v. vi. p. hi. where are 
feveral views of these rocks. 
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Trill, a chair is cut, with two arms of very rude workmanflrip, and a feat for one 
perl'on on each fide of it. One of the uppermoft (tones meafures 37 feet, or more, in 
length. 

When feated in this chair, you fee towards the right a fingle (tone on an oppofite 
hill; called the Eandle, or Anvil-ftone; and to the right of that another, called Tho¬ 
mas’s Chair ; on this la(t there was a few years ago, a (lone cut in fliape of a chair, 
with a feat on each fide, but it is now thrown down. Looking to the left, on the points 
of a high crag, are two upright (tones, called-Robinhood’s Stride ; a little to the right 
of them, at the other end of the range, terminating in a heap of loofe (tones, is Crat- 
cliffTorr; fouth of Robinhood’s Stride is Bradley, or Bradwell Torr, where is another 
(haking (tone. This la(t is probably that which Dr. Borlafe fays he had heard of, 
as being four yards high, and twelve round. Of the two at Routar, he fays, the 
larged is computed to weigh at lead twenty ton, and it is on a karn twenty feet 
high*. 

At the foot of Routar, on the fouth fide, is a houfe called Routar-hall, once the ha¬ 
bitation of a gentleman’s family, lately belonging to Mr. Eyre, of Derby, from whom 
it defcended to the prefent lady Maflareene, his daughter; there is alfo a fmall chapel. 
From this houfe there is a way up to thefe (tones, where part of them is feen in a mod 
extraordinary pofition ; the highed heap of them here forms a face to the wed, where 
they hang over one another alinod without fupport, in the manner of that defcribed by 
Dr. Borlafe in plate XI. fig. 5, but much larger. The guide would make you believe 
that the facrifices were performed here, and that the marks of fire are dill vifible on 
thefe dones. I cannot fay I could fee it. The north fide at this end confids of vad 
mafies, piled on one another in the fame manner, fmall doncs feeming to have been put 
in to fupport the large ones. The heap goes further towards the wed, but lefs high, and 
is terminated by a fingle fquarc done placed on fome others. 

It feems incredible that thefe dones (hould have been brought and placed here by any 
human art, as no engines now known would be equal to the taik of bringing and placing 
them in the pofition in which they are now feen. Yet when one confiders Stone-henge, 
which is beyond doubt the work of art; when we hear what mafies of folid done were 
carried to Palmyra, and railed to a great height, one cannot fay it is impofiible that this 
(hould be the work of human hands. Dr. Borlafe obfervesf, that the ancients had 
powers of moving vad weights, of which we have now no idea; whatever knowledge 
was pofieded, was pofleffed by the Druids, and they are fuppofed to have had fo abfolute 
a command of the people}, that nothing would be wanting to effett what they might 
defign. There are other certain marks of their having been in this neighbourhood. 
But, after all, may not this heap be the effeft of that convulfion which has left fuch 
adoniriring marks of its violence in this country; and might not the Druids, finding the 
dones here remove the furrounding earth, and ufe them as a place of religious worlhip, 
taking advantage of the uncommon circumdance of fuch large dones being moveable 
by fo fmall a force, to make the multitude believe they were inveded with fupernatura! 
powers ? 

Dr. Borlafe defcribes a Tolmen in Cornwall, and another in Scilly, to confid of a 
large orbicular done, fupported by two dones, between which there is a pafiage, and 
fays they are both in the decline of hills, beneath a large karn of rocks, danding on 
two natural fupporters: he adds afterwards, “ Another thing is worthy of our notice 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 182. f Ibid. p. 17J. 

^ Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, p. 67. 
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in this kind of monuments, which is, that underneath thefe vaft (tones, there is a hole 
or paffage between the rocks whether this was ufed as a fancluary for an offender to 
fly to, or introduce profelytes, novices, people under vows, or about to facrifice into 
their more fublime tnyfteries, he does not determine*. 

The (tones on Routar do not feem to anfwerthe defeription of a Tolmen, but that 
on Bradley Torr does ; the paffage, however, might be for a fimilar purpofe. 

Gratcliff prefents a broad and very lofty perpendicular front of Hones, wonderfully 
large, facing Winder and Elton; fome of the upper ones are worn on the edges, as 
if jagged, and many of them are marked with feams, probably occafioned by the rain 
wafting away the fofter parts : Mr. Rooke fays there are four rock-bafons on the top. 
At the weftern end is a fmall cave in the rock, open to the fouth, which was formerly 
the habitation of a hermit. At the eaft end of it the figure of our Saviour on the 
crofs was carved on the done, and great part of it is (till remaining. On the left of it 
is a niche. Facing the entrance was a feat, hewed out of the rock. A bed-place (eems 
to have been feparated from the red, the holes remaining in which the pods were pro¬ 
bably placed. 

On the fame range of hill, two dones Handing upright in a direct line from one ano¬ 
ther, have got the name of Robinhood’s Stride; they are alfo called Mock-beggar- 
hall, from the refemblance they have to chimnies at each end of a manfion-houfe, and 
which, on the north fide particularly, might induce the poor traveller to make up to it 
in hopes of refrefliment. Still more wed of this, is another craggy rock, which, from 
the road to Elton, feems to hang almod without fupport. 

About half a mile to the north of thefe rocks, on Hartle-moor, or Stanton-moor, is 
a circle of nine upright dones, called the Nine Ladies; a little wed of this is a fingle 
done, called the King; near this are feveral cairns, fome of which have been opened, 
and bones found in themf. 

On Bircher-moor, towards Bakewell, I was told there is a fimilar circle, but the done# 
not fo high as in the other}. 

Going towards Elton, the guide (hewed me the top of what he called a pillar of 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, appearing between the Eandle-done and Tho¬ 
mas’s Chair, towards Bakewell; but at Bakewell I could not get any information 
about it. 

About 200 yards north from the Nine Ladies, and a quarter of a mile wed of the 
little valley which feparates Hartle-moor from Stanton-moor, Mr. Rooke deferibes a 
circular work called Cadle Ring. It has a deep ditch and double vallum; the entrance 
is very vifible on the fouth-ead fide, where part of the vallum has been levelled by the 
plough. The diameter from N. E. to S. W. is 143 feet, from S. E. to N. W. 165 
feet. As no coins or Roman utenfils have been found near it, he fays there feems to be 
grounds to fuppofe it a Britilh, not Roman encampment. Some give it to the Danes, 
who fecured themlelves fome time in Derbyftire, after they had driven out the Saxons, 
but its vicinity to many Druidical remains, feem to fpeak it Britilh. 

This gentlemen alfo mentions three remarkable dones, called Cat-dones, on the ead 
fide of Stanton-moor, at the edge of a declivity, looking over Darley Dale; and ano¬ 
ther near them, called Gorfe-Hone, derived from the Britilh word Gorfed-dau, which 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 17 i, 176. 

f Mr. Rooke fays, there was found with bones a large blue glafs bead, with orifices not larger than the 
tip of a tobacco-pipe & 

t Hr. Rooke mentions this as being on Hartle-rrioor, half a mile well of the Nine Ladies, and having 
hqw only lix Hones. * 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions as a place of elevation ufed by the Druids from whence they ufed 
to pronounce their decrees. He gives alfo a plan of a finall circular work in the middle 
of Stanton-moor, 16 yards diameter, and fome remarkable rocks near the village of 

Thefe things my miferable guide gave me no information of when I was there. 

On the commons of Winftor are feveral barrows, chiefly of (lone, but one of earth 
was opened about the year 1768, when there were found in it two glafs veffds, be¬ 
tween eight and ten inches in height, containing about a pint of water, of a light green 
colour, and very limpid. With thefe was found a filver collar, or bracelet, and other 
fmall ornaments, and one of (filigree work, of gold, or filver gilt, and fet with garnets, 
or red glafs. There were alfo feveral fquare and round beads, of various colours, ot 
glafs and earth, and fome fmall remains of brafs, like clafps and hinges, and pieces of 
wood, as if of a little box in which the ornaments had been depofited*. 

From Matlock there are many excurfions to be made. That to Routar, which I have 
juft mentioned ; to Dovedale, and Mr. Porte’s, at Ilam ; to Haddon-hall, Bakewell, 
Mr. Eyre’s, at Haflop, and Monfal Dale; to Hardwick-hall; to Chatfworth, and from 
thence by Middleton Dale to Caftleton, in the high Peak, and fo to Tidfwell and 
Buxton. 

The road to Dovedale is by Middleton, leaving Wirkfworth on the left; through 
Braflington, Bradburn, and Tiffington, into the turnpike-road from Bakewell to Afh- 
bourn, about two miles and a half from the laft place, coming into it at a little public- 
houfe called the Dog and Partridge; but the traveller mud not depend on this houfe 
for refrefliment. The road to Dovedale goes off the turnpike by this houfe : paffmg 
a church on the left, and two or three cottages on the right, you turn on the right 
into a field, where there is no other track than what is made by the fummer vi- 
fitors; yet in the lower part of this, on the left, the entrance of the dale will be eafily 
found. 

Before I enter on a defcription of Dovedale, I muft mention that at Braflington there 
is in a large pafture a rock, called Rainfter, fpreading fomething like a turkey-cock’s 
tail. On the moor, on the right, is a rocky hill, called Harbury, from whence you 
fee to a great dirtance. The moor is covered with rocks of a rough, ragged ftone. On 
this common, fome years ago, aKyft-vaen was difcovered by a farmer, who cut through 
the barrow to get ftone ; he hroke part of the lid, but found it fo troublefome that he 
defifted, and the reft of it remained perfect, and was vifited by the gentleman from 
whom I had this information. 1 believe this is the fame as is now to be feen on the top 
of Miningle-low, near Braflington common, between Newhaven and Winfter. On 
this fpot were feveral, three of them are now remaining, but partly hid by a plantation 
of trees, which is surrounded by a wall. They confift of large perpendicular ftones fet 
into the ground, and appearing fome more, fome lefs above the furface, fome clofe to¬ 
gether, others notfo, and on the top of them is laid one large flat ftone. The mod 
perfect is about nine feet in length, and on the north eaflt fide there is room enough to 
go down into it. Another lefs perfect is 13 feet in length. 

To return to Dovedale; the walk between the rocks begins at a point, where 
the river Dove turns a corner of the projecting hilts, one of which (on the left) is very 
lofty, and is called Thorpe Cloud. Here the horfes muft be left. Following the courfe 
of the ftream, you come to the upper part of the dale, called Mill-dale, where there is 
a little public-houfe by abridge, which leads towards Alftonfield, and the great copper- 

* Arch. v. iii. p. 274. 
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mine of the duke of Devonlhire, called Effon-mine. If you mean to go thither, a guide 
mud be got to take the horfes round to the bridge. 

Dovedale is in every part deep and narrow, the river running foraetimes clofe to 
the rocks on one fide, fomethnes on the other, often barely leaving a foot-path. 
Thefe rocks, on both Tides the water, are of grey limeftone, of every wild and gro- 
tefque variety of height and lhape. Sometimes they Hand Tingle, like the fragments 
of a wall, or the tower of an old caftle; fometimes they rife from a broad bale in a 
kind of pyramid, at others, Sender like a pinnacle; fometimes plain and perpendi¬ 
cular ; fometimes huge maffes hang on the upper part, almoft without fupport, and 
Teem to threaten deftruction to any one who ventures beneath them. Yew, alh, 
whiteleaf, and other trees, grow out of the crevices, fcattered in various parts, in 
one place forming a thick wood from the bottom to the top. Wood-pigeons, and 
a great number of hawks are found here; and there is a rabbit-warren, in which 
3 ^00 couple are taken in a year, the Ikins of which fell for about eight Ihillings a 
dozen. 

After going up a little way, there is on the right a large natural arch in a rock, which 
Hands out Tingle, and has the appearance of a wall; this leads to a cavern in the rock be¬ 
hind, called Reynard’s-hall, and to another called his kitchen. 

Towards the upper end is another large arch and a cavern, called Foxholes. Be¬ 
yond this, a turn on the right leads to a farm-houfe, called Hanfon Grange, but the 
ft ream will lead to Mill-dale. The rocks continue Tome diftance further, and then 
are loft by degrees, a fragment peeping out here and there after the chain is dilcontinued. 

The Dove rifes near Buxton, in the parifli of Alftonfield, is here of various 
width, very clear, deep in Tome few places, but generally lhallow, runs rapidly, 
and has many fmall falls, but none of confequence ; the bed of it is fometimes 
overgrown with weeds, and the Tides often fo, which takes off much of its beauty. 
It here parts the counties of Derby and Stafford. Poachers take from five to twenty 
pounds weight of trout or grayling at a time, and carry them to Buxton or Matlock, 
where they Tell them for fix-pence or eight-pence a pound. Cray-fifli are alfo taken 
here. 

On the top of the road, oppofite the Foxholes, cockles, perriwinkles, and other fea- 
ftiells are found ; ihells are alfo found petrified in the rocks, in feveral places. On the 
hill in the road from Ham to Wetton, they are digging a crumbly red grit-ftone, almoft 
entirely compofed of cockle and other fliells. On a hill oppofite Reynard’s-hall, in an 
old mine, a few entrochi are found in the ftone; and in the wood beyond is a vein of 
ruddle, or red ochre, in chinks of the rocks, which is ufed to mark Iheep with, and it 
will not eafily walh out. In it are found cryftals of a courfe red colour, of five points, 
lefs perfect than thofe found at Buxton, but harder. Lava is faid to be Teen about 
Thorpe cloud, and in other parts of the dale. From this hill the rocks on the oppofite 
fide of the river affume new lhapes, and their fliadows projected by the fetting fun have 
a fine effect. 

This fcene is romantic and wild, with more of the fublime than the beautiful; but no 
one of curiofity who is in this part of the country can omit feeing it. 

There is a way to go into this dale at the head of it, by going to Hanfon Grange, which 
Hands at one entrance, or to Mill-dale at another; but it cannot be found without a 
guide, who may be taken from Tiffmgton, where is a feat of the very ancient family of 
Fitzherbert*. If this is preferred, the horfes muft be fent round to meet you at coming 
out, if it is intended to go to Alhbourn. 

• The author of the famous law-book, called Natura Brevium, was of this family. 

10 Leaving 
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Leaving the dale, on going out of the field turn on the right to Mr. Porte’s, at 
flam. His garden is in a bottom, furrounded by hills, and confifts only of a walk 
round a meadow. The right hand hill is a rock, at the foot of which is the curiofity 
that attra&s the traveller. The rivers Hamps and Manifold ingulph themfelves at a 
confiderable diftance from hence, and from each other, the one near fix, the other four, 
miles off; the one running north, the other weft, yet they come out of the rock in this 
place within io yards of each other, the former from a hole of about four feet deep, 
the latter from one of 14. They prefently join their ftreams, and receiving that cur¬ 
rent of the Manifold which runs above ground from Wetton-mill, when there is too 
much water to be received by the fwallows there, run under the name of the Manifold 
into the Dove, at no great diftance. Some have affe&ed to doubt whether the ftreams 
which break out in the garden are really diftintt ones, or only different branches of the 
fame; but I was affured by a man of obfervation, that he has feen at different times 
one of them fwelled by a fudden fhower, the other remaining calm, and fo of each of 
them. In this hilly country it is common for a heavy ihower to fall in one place, when 
at a fmall diftance it fliall be fair weather. 

In the rock above is a feat of which Congreve was very fond, and where it is faid 
he wrote his Old Bachelor, a play thought at that time to be very witty. The oppofite 
hill rifes fteep and high, and is covered with a hanging wood, at the foot of which is 
the channel filled by the Manifold, when the cavity in the rocks at Wetton-mill will not 
carry off all the water, but dry in a feafon of drought. In this channel (up to the mill) 
are ftones which ihew a vein of pyrites, the fizeof a knitting-needle, croffing the ftones 
in various directions. It is faid that no others of the fort are found in the neighbour¬ 
hood. From the upper end of this meadow a conical hill is feen, flat at the top, as if 
the point was cut off. It feems to ftand lingle, amongft a heap of rude, mifhapen 
mountains, and forms a ftriking objeCt. 

In the garden is a curious engine for fupplying the houfe with water, made by Mr. 
Chatterton, a very ingenious workman at Derby. There are two buckets which work 
themfelves, one defcending as the other rifes, the full one emptying itfelf into a pipe, 
which conveys it to the houfe. 

St. Bertram’s well j his afh-tree growing over it, which the country people ufed 
to hold in great veneration, and think it dangerous to break a bough from ; or his 
tomb in the church, which are mentioned by Plot # y I did not hear of it at the 
place. 

About four miles from Ilam, in the way to E&on-mine, is the village of Wetton, a 
mile from which is a mill, of which, and the rocks about it, Smith has engraved a 
view, amongft thofe he has given of this country. There is fome fcenery of rock and 
water, but it will fcarce repay the trouble of a walk. In going to it you fee on the 
left a large cavern in a high rock, but it has nothing to compenfate the labor of going 
to, and defcending from it. In the bottom, a little below the mill, the Manifold 
rulhes into fome chafins in the foot of the rock, and runs under ground till it rifes in 
the garden at 11 am. The gardener proved the faCt, by putting fome corks into the 
river here, and fixing a net at the place of its emerging at Mr. Porte’s, where he found 
them again. 

Wetton is a very mean village, the inhabitants employed in mining. It is a poor 
vicarage of 20I. a-year, the church ferved about once a fortnight. This place belongs 
to the duke of Devonlhire, and the land lets from 10 to 40 Ihillings an acre. The carc- 


* Natural Hiftory of Staffordlhire, p. 207, 409. 
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ing nt E&on-mine is of much fervice to the farmers here, who earn a good deal 0: mo¬ 
ney by it. . . 

That mine, which is a little beyond, is perhaps the richelt copper mine in Europe, 
The hill in which , it was found, is about 700 feet perpendicular in height. It was 
difeovered about the year 1739, by a Cornilh miner, who, palling over the hill, ac¬ 
cidentally picked up a bit of the ore. The firlt adventurers, however, expended more 
than 13,000k before they got any returns, and feveral of them gave it up; the fecond 
fett were more fortunate. After finking a fhaft of 200 yards deep, and driving an adit, 
they found great quantities of copper ore, which increafed the lower they defeended. 
At the end of their leafe, the duke took it into his own hands, and for fome years 
cleared eight or io,oool a-year; but in 1779 and 1780, the demand was fo great on 
account of Iheathing the men of war with it, jhen firlt ufedy that he worked it to the 
extent of 30,000k 

This mine in its pofition differs from any yet difeovered in any quarter of the world. 
The copper does not run in regular courl'es or veins, but finks perpendicularly down, 
widening and fwelling out as it defeends, in form of a bell. 

The miners work fix horn's at a time for one (hilling; women, by talk, earn 
from 4d. to 8d. a-dayj girls and boys from 2d. to 4d. A great number are em¬ 
ployed*. 

At the bafe of the hill is an adit, by which you may go a confiderable way into the 
mountain, but to defeend to the lower part requires a refolution which every one does 
not poffefs; and indeed it is a work of hazard to fuch as are not accultomed to that mode 
of travelling. 

If too much of the day is taken up in this excurfion, to return to Matlock with con¬ 
venience, (which may be the cafe by going to Dovedale and Ilam only) very good ac¬ 
commodations may be had at Alhburn ; and the celebrated picture of Raphael’s, at Oke- 
over, fuppofed to have been one of the collection of Charles I. may be feen the next 
morning. 

The church of Alhburn was dedicated to St. Ofwald, by Hugh de Patilhull, bi- 
Ihop of Coventry, in 1241, as appears by an infeription on a brafs plate, foun d on 
repairing the church fome years agof, which is as follows; Anno ab incarnadone l)ni 
Mcclxjviij 0 ke Maij dedicati ell hmc eccia & hoc altare confecratum in honore fei 
Ofwaldi regis & martiris a venerabili patre dno Hugone de Patilhull Coventrenfi Epif- 
copo. 

In the Harleian MS. n°i486, fo. 49, b. is a copy of this infeription, (differing in a 
few letters only) which is there faid to be written in an old Saxon character, in brafs, 
in Mr. Cokayne’s houfe at Alhburn. There is no date to the memorandum. 

It is remarkable that the bilhop Ihould be fly led of Coventry only. 

The manor of Alhburn with that of Wirkefworth was given by King John to William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby}. 

Near Alhbuyn is Bentley, the feat of the Beresfords, who have enjoyed it from the 
time of the conquefl. In the church is a monument for one of the family, who had 16 
fons, eight of whom loll their lives in the glorious battle of Agincourt. 

The ride to Bakewell is a very pleafant one, by the Great Torr and the village of 
Matlock. On eroding the bridge, keep the river on the left, which accompanies the 
road a confiderable way, fometimes near, fometimes farther off; on the other fide 


• The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1769. p. 59, has a particular account of this mine, 
f A fac IImile of which is in the Gent. Mag. Sept. 1772. % Dugd. Bar. v. i, p. 260. 
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of it a yanety of hills rife in fucceffion, various in form and colour, fome paflure, 
foine corn, fome heath. The clergyman’s houfe at Darley, fnug in the bottom, has 
a neat and chearful appearance. On feveral of the hills plantations have been made, 
which are now getting up, and on others are natural woods. In different dales vil¬ 
lages are feen, particularly Winfter, and innumerable cottages arc fcattered on the 
fides of the hills, which greatly enliven the fcene. Culture is generally extended to 
the tops of the mountains ; nor are even the maffes of ftone, which in many places 
lie fo thick as feemingly to render all attempts of the plough fruitlefs, able to. flop 
the hand of induftry. The miners employ thofe hours which are not fpent in 
fubterraneous work, or neceffary refrelhment, and that (kill which they acquire 
from their profeffions, in clearing the ground for the ploughs, and it repays the 
labor. 

At Roofley bridge the right hand road goes direttly to Chatfworth ; the left, crofs- 
ing the bridge, to Bakewell. About a mile on this fide Bakewell, Haddon Hall pre- 
fents its venerable front, on the fide of a hill, overlooking the little river Wye, and 
fome exceeding rich paftures, reckoned the finefi: in the country. The houfe is caftel- 
lated, and confifts of two courts, round which the apartments and offices are built. 
Over the door of the great porch, leading into the hall, are two coats of arms, cut in 
ftone; the one is Vernon, the other is Fulco dePembridge, lord of Tong, in Shrop- 
fhire, whofe daughter and heir married fir Richard Vernon, and brought him a great 
eftate. In the l'outh front is a gallery, about no feet long, and 17 wide, the floor 
of which is faid to have been laid with boards cut out of one oak, which grew in 
the park. In the middle is a large recefs, with a window, and feveral other great bow 
windows. In one of them are the arms of England, circled with the garter, and fur- 
mounted with a crown. In another are thofe of the earl of Rutland, impaling Ver¬ 
non with its quarterings, and circled with the garter. In the fame window are the 
arms of the earl of Shrewlbury*, alfo circled with the garter. In a comer of the fir ft 
court is the entrance to the chapel, under a low, fharp-pointed arch. In the eaft win¬ 
dow were portraits of many of the Vernon family, parts of w'hich ftill remain, but a 
few years ago the heads were ftolen from them. A date of Millefimo ccccxxvij is le¬ 
gible. In the north window the name Edzvardus Vernon , and his arms, remain; and 
in a l'outh window is Willmus Trujfell . In a dark part of the chapel ftands the Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakew'ell, on which, according to Camden, is the following in- 
fcription : 

Deo Marti 
Braciacfe 
Ofitius Caecilian 
Prefect 
Tro . . . 

V S 

The rooms (except the gallery) are dark and uncomfortable, and give no favourable 
idea of our anceftors’ tafte or domeftic pleafures; yet was this place tor ages the feat of 
magnificence and hofpitality. It was at length quitted by its owners, the dukes of Rut¬ 
land, for Belvoir caltle in Linconfhire. 

For many generations it was the feat of the Vernons. Prince Arthur, fon of Henry 
VII., ufed to vifit fir Henry Vernon at this place. Sir George, the laft heir male, who 

• Sir Henry Vernon married a daughter of John, the fecond earl of Shrewfbury. A very curious and 
accurate defcription of this houfe is given by Mr. King, in the 6th vol. of the Archxologia, p, 346. 

vojl. 11. 30 lived 
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lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, gained the title of King of the Peak, by his gene- 
rofity and noble manner of living. His fecond daughter carried this eftate in marriage 
to John Manners, fecond fon of the firft earl of Rutland, which title afterwards defend¬ 
ed to their pofterity. For more than ico years after the marriage this was the prin¬ 
cipal refidence of the family, and the neighbourhood did not feel the lofs of their old 
patrons. So lately as the time of the firft duke of Rutland, (fo created by Queen 
Anne) feven.fcore fervants were maintained, and during 12 days after Chriltmas, 
the houfe was kept open with the old Englifh hofpitality. This nobleman was fo 
fond of the country that he rarely left it, and when he married his fon to lord Ruf- 
fell’s daughter, made it an article in the fettlement that {he fhould forfeit part of the 
jointure if (he ever lived in town without his confent. What would a modern lady 
fay to fuch a ftipulation! The character of this nobleman was truly great, and he 
received the nobleft pleafure in the enjoyment of the love and refpeft of his neigh¬ 
bours, and the bleflings of the poor. Can the fafhionable round of diftipation, in the 
town in winter, at the watering-places in the fummer, aft'ord a heart-felt fatisfaclion equal 
to this ? 

Bakewell is at the foot of the hills; the church with a handfome fpire (landing on a 
little eminence makes a good appearance. The font in it is of great antiquity; and at 
the weft end is a Saxon arch. In one of the chancels is a raifed tomb for fir George 
Vernon and his two wives, with their figures at full length on it; and againft the wall 
are two magnificent monuments of alabafter, one for fir John Manners and Dorothy his 
wife, daughter and coheirefs of fir George Vernon; the other for fir George Manners 
and his wife, (who eredted it in her life-time) and their four fons and five daughters, 
with all their figures. In the eaft chancel is a fmall raifed tomb of alabafter, for John 
Vernon, fon and heir of Henry Vernon, who died 12 Aug. 1477. The letters of the in- 
fcription were originally raifed, but having been damaged, are now let into the flab, the 
old form of them being preferved. 

In the church-yard is an ancient ftone crofs, faid to have been brought hither from 
fome other place. 

T he houfe which was formerly the Angel inn, and had a bath in it, is now a private 
houfe, and the bath is deftroyed. 

This place is now only a vicarage, worth about Sol. a-year, being an impropriation to 
the dean and chapter of Litchfield; but it is a very extenfive parilh, comprifing feven cha¬ 
pels of eafe, fome of which are worth 40I. and 50I. a-year, or more, to which the vicar 
appoints: Buxton, 14 miles off, is one of them. At the reformation, as much land and 
tythes were fold off by the dean and chapter, at fmall referved rents, as it is computed 
are now worth 3000I. a-year. 

On the right hand of the bridle-road from hence to Chatfworth, is a fquare plot in a 
pafture, with a tumulus in it, which is hollow at the top, a few thorns growing on it. 
This was part of the caftle built by Edward the Elder, in 924*, which was of great ex¬ 
tent, as appears by foundations occafionally difcovered; but there is not now a ftone of 
it to be feen. 

From this fpot is a delightful view of the town, the valley, the river, the mea¬ 
dows, and the oppofite hills. Near the foot of the caftle-hill, a copper bolt head, 

* The words in Gibfon’s Saxon Chron. under that year are ; “ Porrexit inde e. a Snotingham) in 
Peaclond ad Badecanwyllam (i.e. Bakewell) &juflk exsdificari urbem in ejus vicinia, & pnefidio firman,” 
P- 1 «o. From the name of Badecanwylla it may be conjefturcd that the bath here had been in ufe Jong 
before thi3 time; probably made by the Romans. 
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an inflrument difcharged from fome engine, was lately found, covered with a green 
cruft. 

Near two miles beyond Bakewell is a village called Alhford in the Water ; on riling 
the hill beyond it (in the road to Tidfwell) a wall guards a precipice on the left, from 
whence is "a mod enchanting feene. The bottom is a narrow dale, called Monfall 
Dale, running between the mountains on your left hand, and, oppolite to the place 
where you ftand, winding round the corner of a projecting hill, and at length loft be- 
liind another, which feems to clofe the vale. It is watered by the lively little river 
Wye, which riling near Buxton, about 10 miles off, finds its way between the hills, 
and runs through this dale, by Alhford, Bakewell, and Haddon Hall, into the Der¬ 
went. The deicent from the point of view is deep and abrupt; at the bottom (lands 
a farm-houfe. In a mod piclurefque fituation, (haded by fome trees, and juft by is a 
ruftic wooden bridge over the ftream, reding on fome rocks, and forming a communi¬ 
cation with the oppofite ground. The river runs through meadows mixed with a few 
corn fields, fometimes of a confiderable width, fometimes narrowed by banks orna¬ 
mented with fine trees; widening again it runs round a final! ifland ; here it breaks 
over rocks, there it deals foftly along, and twilling in a thoufand meanders, is at 
length loft behind the point of a hill, but the found of a confiderable fall of its waters 
is heard. The fide of the left hand hill, which is very deep, is in fome parts of the 
fined: turf, in others covered with underwood, from the brow to the water’s edge. 
The projecting hill, which is oppofite, is of green turf, and after rifing to fome 
heighth, becomes nearly flat ; its plain is adorned with fingle trees difperfed over it, 
after which it rifes again. 

A horfeman may crofs the water by the farm-houfe, and will find a track on his 
left, by which he may pafs through this little vale to Alhford, and fo return to Bake- 
well; and by going this way will gain a fight of the waterfall, which is well worth 
vifiting. The duke of Devonlhire, who is owner of this fairy dale, has often brought 
the dutchefs to enjoy the beauties of it. If you have an inclination to go up this dale, 
and trace the ftream towards its fource, you come to a point of land, where the Wye 
receives another little ftream, which rifes on Wardlaw Moor ; on this lad ftream is a 
place called Bright Pool, to which people fometimes go to bathe, though it is nothing 
more than a part of the rivulet deeper than the reft; but the water of it is fuppofed 
to poffefs fome medicinal qualities. Higher up is a fmall fall of the current over the 
rock, not worth the trouble of going through the bullies to fee. At the point of land 
above-mentioned, a gentleman to whom it was allotted on an inclofure, has made a 
large plantation of lavender, peppermint, and other aromatic herbs, and fet up a dif- 
tillevy of them. This is called Crefsbrook Dale, and if the wood was properly cleared 
away, 1 am told it would be a Dove Dale in miniature. 

At Alhford a confiderable work is carried on in polilhing black marble, dug there, 
and brown or yellow brought from Money-alh, and other places, about three miles off. 
About the year 1748, one Mr. Watfon erefted the mill for this purpofe, the mechaniiin 
of which is very ingenious, and was his ov. n invention. The machines are moved by 
wheels turned by the ftream, and faw, level, and polilh, different pieces at the fame 
time The black marble takes fo fine a polilh that the llabs have the appearance of 
looking-glafs. The grey is full of fealhells, and refembles that found in fome parts of 
Sulfex. 

Two miles from Bakewell, in the Sheffield road, isHaffop, a handfome feat of Mr. 
Eyre, in whofe family it has been from the 13 Henry VII, when it was purchafed by 
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his anceftor of fir Robert Plompton, of Plompton*. He purfues a plan begun by his 
father, of making large plantations ot trees. The walks in them are pleafant and well 
kept. He has built a green-houfe and hot-houfe. 

Of all the amufements which a plentiful fortune enables a man to enjoy, there is per¬ 
haps none fo rational as that of planting. It is not only a prefent pleafure, but a future 
profit j not only a private advantage, but a public benefit. Indead of decaying, like the 
works of art, a plantation improves with years, and the longer a man lives, the greater 
the beauty and value of his woods. Nor is it for poderity only that the planter works, 
many forts of trees may be cut for profit in the compafs of a moderate life; neither is 
the pleafure derived from it confined to himfelf, every paffenger partakes of it. Let 
any one who has travelled through the uninclofed counties fay how chearful, after 
polling a long tract of common field land, is the appearance of the few homedeads 
around the little village, their hedges adorned with trees, and flickering the cottages of 
the inhabitants! 

Hardwick Hall, a noble old feat of the duke of Devonfliire, is about ten miles from 
Matlock. The way is, through the village, turning on the right when over the bridge, 
and then the road inclines to the left. Pafs fome barren commons, and over an ex¬ 
ceeding hilly road, into a rich country. At about ten miles the hall is leen on a high 
hill, like a caftle in the midfl of a wood. It was brought into the Devonfliire family by 
the countefs of Shrewfbury (mentioned at Derby) who built it near the fpot where the 
old manfion flood, part of which is ftill remaining ; but much of it was pulled down, 
and the timber ufed in building the prefent houfe at Chatfworth. In Kennett’s Memoirs 
of the Cavendifh Family, he fays, that one of the rooms in this old houfe was of fuch 
exaft proportion, and fuch convenient lights, that it was thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
fure and contrivance of a room in Blenheim ; but he does not fay what room. William 
earl of Devonfliire, great grandfon of this lady, refided here, and by his weight and 
influence contributed very much to the revolution. King William raifed him to the 
title of duke, and honoured him with the higheft employments. He was a firm and 
fteady patriot} the infcription which he ordered for his tomb is remarkable: 

Willielmus dux Devon 
Bonorum Principum Ji'delis fubditus , 

Inimicus & Invifus iyrannis. 

The houfe is built of ftone, dug out of the hill on which it (lands, and has a lofty 
tower at each corner, and a fpacious court in the front. Going through a large hall, 
a grand flair-cafe leads to the apartments on the firft floor. 

At the head of the flair-cafe is the chapel and the dining-room, in which are feveral 
family pictures. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury in a clofe black drefs, a double picked ruff', long chain 
of five rows of pearls, reaching below her waill, fleeves down to her wrifts, turned up 
witli fniall picked white cuffs, a fail in her left hand, her hair brown. 

Charles Cavendilh, brother to the third earl of Devonfliire. 

Charles Cavendilh, brother to the firft duke, taken when he was afleep. 

William, the firft duke, in armour. 

Sir Harry Cavendilh, brother to the fecond duke. 

fohn lord Burleigh, fon to Ann, countefs of Exeter. 

Elizabeth, countefs of Devonfliire. 


• Hart. MS. No. i486, fo. 49. 
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A head, by Tome called that of Erafmus, but the Cavendilh arms are on it, and 
other arms, in Angle fhields. 

Robert Cecil, third fon to William, fecond earl of Salilbury, a fmall whole length. 

Lord treafurer Burleigh. 

Sir William Cavendilh, thehulband of this lady, at 4?, in a fur gown, long picked 
beard, whilkers, fmall flat cap, glove in his left hand. 

One of the countefs’s hulbands (which of them is not known) in black cloaths and 
cloak, large plaited ruff, fmall picked beard and whilkers. 

A head, faid to be of fir Francis Bacon. 

Over the chimney are the countefs's arms, in a lozenge, and underneath are thele 
words ; “ The conclulion of all things is to fear God, and keep his commandments. 
E. S. 1597.” From this room a paffage, open to the hall, leads to the drawing-room, 
which is wainfcotted about fix feet high, and above that hung with tapellry. In this 
room is a picture of the countefs, where Ihe appears in a more advanced age than lhe 
did in that which is in the dining-room ; the drefs is black, the fame chain of pearls, 
a large ruff with hollow plaits, a kind of figured gauze veil comes over her hair to the 
forehead in the middle, but leaves the fides of her hair uncovered, and hangs down 
behind; her hair is here of a golden colour. Quere, therefore, as the hair in the 
other portrait is brown, whether they are both meant for her. From this picture 
Vertue engraved his print of her. Over the chimney are her arms, in a lozenge, w'ith 
two flags for fupporters, and underneath are thele lines, alluding to the great fortune 
fhe brought j 

Sanguine Corrur CordeOculo Pede Cervus et aure 
Nobilis at claro ponrfere nobilior. 

Beyond this are three bed-rooms, in one of which is a bed worked by the Queen of 
Scots, when lhe was here under the care of the earl of Shrewibury ; it is in filks 
worked on canvafs, and then fet on black velvet. The chairs and hangings are alfo by 
her. In the latter is a figure adoring the crofs, and 12 whole lengths, females, with 
the names over them, of Conllans, Artemifia, Pietas, Chaflity, Lucretia, Liberality, 
Perfeverance, Penelope, Patience, Magnanimity, Zenobia, Prudence. Another flight 
of Hairs leads to the Hate apartments. On the flair-cafe here is a whole length of the 
firft duke on horfeback, in an embroidered coat, a large wig, and a feather in his 
hat. 

The Hate room, in which the firft duke ufed to have his levees, is very lofty, 63 
feet long, 33 w'ide; and at the upper end of it is a chair of Hate, under a canopy. It 
is hung with tapellry to fome height, over which is colored ftucco, reprefenting the 
court of Diana, hawks, dogs, &c. 

The Hate drawing-room is hung with tapellry. Over the chimney is the ftory of 
Abraham offering up Ifaac, in the fame fort of ftucco as in the laft room. 

Adjoining to this is the ftate bed-room, and the bed-room of the Queen of Scots. 
Over the door her arms are carved in wood, with M R in a cypher, and round it, 
Marie Stewart par la grace de Dieu Royne Defcojfe Douariere de France. Crell, a lion j 
motto, In my defens. - 

Another bed-room. 

A gallery, about 195 feet in length, extends the whole of the eaft front, with win¬ 
dows in fquare recelfes projecting beyond the wall. In this gallery are a great number 
of portraits of royal and noble perfonages, many of them hurt, and fome entirely de- 
ftroyed by damps. 
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Oji the left hand going in is a whole length of Queen Elizabeth, in a gown painted 
with ferpents, birds, a fca horfe, fwan, oft rich, &c. her hair golden. 

James V. king of Scots, set. 28, Mary, his fecond wife, set. 24, in one piece. 

Sir Thomas More, in a fur gown, and black cap. 

Henries IV. VI. VII. VIII. 

William, fecond earl of Salifbury. 

Mary the Firft of England. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury, a half length, a black gown faced with ermine, a ruff 
with fmall plaits, three chains of pearls, interfperfed with gold ornaments, not hanging 
very low ; her hair yellow. 

Edward VI. 

Sir William Cavendifh, as in the other room, aet. 44. 

Henry VIII. 

Thomas Hobbes, aet. 89. 

Cardinal Pool. 

James I. when a boy, in a very aukward drefs. 

Henry VIII. 

One of the Cavendifhes, 1576, aet. 25. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Stephen Gardiner. 

James I. aet. 8. a 0 1574, a hawk on his hand. 

George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, set. 58, a° 1580. 

Maria D. G. Scotia piijjima regina, Francia Doweria anno atatis regni 36 Anglica 
captivia 10. 

Amongft thofe next the windows, which are almoft defaced, are Arabella Stuart, 
lord Darnley, fir Thomas Wyatt, and King Richard the llld. 

The duke fometimes fpends a few weeks here in the fummer, and indeed the fitua- 
tion is a very noble one. 

To make the excurfion to Chatfworth, the pleafanteft, though not the neareft ride, 
is by Bakewell. Turning on the right hand in the town, crofs the river, and afcend 
the hill by a bridle road, going by the fite of the caftle, mentioned before j this hill is 
very fteep, but from the fide of it the town, the river, and the meadows, prefent a 
very pleafing landfcape. From the delcent on the oppofite fide, Chatfworth is feen in 
the bottom, with its woods and numerous additional plantations made by the late duke, 
the tops of the ftony and barren hills fhewing themfelves behind it. It does not appear 
to advantage from hence, as the vale is fo narrow, that the lawn in the weft front is 
hardly diftinguifhed, and the woods behind leem torifeclofe to the houfe. 

At the entrance of the park a handfome houfe is built by the duke for his chaplain 
(who has the living of the place) on the fpot where the inn, called Edenfor (pro¬ 
nounced Enfor) inn, lately flood ; and the inn is removed to the left of the village, in 
the road from Matlock (which pafles through part of the park) to Bafslow and Tidf- 
wtll. In the way to the houfe, crofs the river Derwent, by a very elegant ftone bridge 
of three arches, erected by Mr. Paine ; the fculpture is the w'ork of Cibber; thofe in 
the niches of the piers are of ftatuary marble, the others of ftone from a neighbouring 
quarry. On the left of this, by the river fide, hid by trees, is the remain of an old 
iquare tower, moated round, called Mary Queen of Scot’s bower, or garden, from a 
garden which there ufed to be on the top of the tower, in which fite probably was al¬ 
lowed to amufe herfelf. 
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So much has been faid of this houfe, at a time when there was no houfe in the 
country to be compared with it, that it is no wonder if the vifltor is diikppointed. It 
was built in the reign of William III. and is certainly magnificent, but you look in vain 
for thofe beautiful productions of the pencil, which now fo frequently adorn the feats 
of our nobility and gentry; a few whole length portraits in one of the (late apart¬ 
ments are nearly all you fee.. The chapel is elegant, and there is a good deal of the 
exquifite carving of Gibbon, who loft his life here in putting it up, by a fall from a 
fcaffold: in the library, which is feldom opened, are a few antiques. ’1 he manner in 
which you are Ihewm the houfe, does not prejudice you much in its favour. Nor can 
I fay any thing in praife of the garden, as it is now kept; the conceits in the water¬ 
works might be deemed wonderful when they were made, but thofe who have con¬ 
templated the water-falls which nature exhibits in this country, and in various parts of 
the kingdom, will receive little pleafure from feeing a temporary dream falling down a 
flight of fteps, fpouted out of the mouths of dolphins or dragons, or fquirted from the 
leaves of a copper tree. The little current in the wood above, which defcends in a 
perpetual rill from the refervoir on the hills, w'ould, if properly exhibited, furnilh a 
much more pleafing fcene, though it could not be faid to be in the ftile of the houfe, 
magnificent. The walks which lead to the higheft part of the wood, are clofe, with¬ 
out openings to let in views of the country', or of particular objeds, and yet in many 
parts the underwood is cut down for ufe, clofe to the walks, which has a very difa- 
greeable appearance. At the point of the wood is a building, called the Hunting 
Tower, probably intended to furnilh a fight of the hunters on the furrounding hills, 
but it does not now anfwer the purpofe, the trees being in fome parts grown fo high as 
to intercept the view. It is a fquare, with a rounded tower at each angle, two ftories 
above the ground floor, the top leaded, about 90 feet high in the whole. There is a 
better view to the weft and north, before coming to it, than there is from the building 
itfelf, owing to the growth of the trees, and a very fine one this is. The houfe, the 
park, the river, the kitchen-garden (of fix acres) lie immediately below; beyond is 
Mr. Eyre’s, at Haffop, with the plantations about his houfe j Bafslow, Stony Middle- 
ton, diftinguilhed by the fmoak of its lime-kilns; and Stoke-hall, with the barren hills 
called Bafslow-barrow, forming a contrail to the other cultivated parts. 

By a view of Chatfworth, taken by Knyff, and engraved by Kip, about the year 
17C9, it appears that the wood extended only to the foot of the hill where this tower 
Hands, except that there were two final 1 round clumps near the farther end; though 
the whole is now covered, and many of the firs are of confiderable fize, fo that the 
profpeft was then clear and uninterrupted. From hence the date of the plantation may 
be nearly afcertained. 

Above the wood is level ground, in which is a large nurfery of firs, oaks, &c. re¬ 
moved hither from the warmer nurfery below, by way of being hardened for the Hill 
colder climate of the bleak hills, which rife beyond, and where the duke is making a 
plantation of about 120 acres. He plants about 20 acres of it in a year with Scotch fir, 
oak, and larch, of three years old. The ground is trenched a foot or 16 inches deep, 
the turf thrown at bottom, the earth on that, and then the trees are planted at about 
three feet diftance. This work is done from Chriftmas to April. By being planted 
final I, the roots get good hold of the ground before the wind has much power over 
them, and afterwards they Ihoot with great ftrength. 

It is on thefe hills that the refervoir is made which fuppliesthe water-works and the 
houfe } it contains about 16 acres. 
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Return by a boundary walk near the outfide of the prefent woods, and crofs the rill 
from tile refer voir, which defeendsvery fwiftly for about i oo yards to the water-temple, 
and might he {hewn to much advantage. Pais by fome pieces of water to the grand 
canal, which is 325 yards long, and 25 broad, and is on the fpot where originally flood 
a hill, which was removed to open a view to the country. Here are fome fine trees, 
and from hence Bafslow-barrow {hews its naked top over the houfe. A wood on the 
high parts of it, not hiding the whole of the ground (or rather rock) would have a 
good effect, but it is not the property of the duke. From the end of this canal there 
is a noble terrace walk leading to the houfe, ieparated by a baluftrade from a walk in 
a fhrubbery below, which is parted by a lunk fence from the park, and ha6 a fine Hope 
down to the river, with a view of that and the bridge. The baluftrade and the under¬ 
wood fpoil that view from the terrace. 

The great ftables are magnificent and well contrived. The weft and north fronts 
extend 202 feet; the centre part of the fouth front contains ftandings for twenty-one 
horfes; there are two ftables for feven hunters each, and two for three each ; a three 
Hall liable for ftallions ; a farrier’s fliop, other workfhops, lodges for the domeftics, 
and different offices adjoining. Befides this, there is {tabling for thirty-fix horfes 
in the buildings adjoining to the houfe. Thefe {tables and the bridge were built about 
1760. 

The alterations made in the grounds by the late duke, were under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Brown*. 

In returning to the inn, you may go on the right hand, when over the bridge, and 
from fome round clumps of trees lee all that fide of the park. A new gate is made 
here, which comes out jult by the inn. 

By going to the high ground on the left fide of the park, above the road from Matlock, 
that part is feen to advantage, and it is the nioft beautiful, the trees being finer, and better 
difperfed. 

However little the noble owner may be inclined to lay out his money in difpofing his 
grounds according to the modern, fimple and beautiful (tile, he is not backward, when he 
is here, in diftributing it to the diftreffed. The poor, the widow, and the fatherlefs, 
blefs that providence which has bellowed fuch wealth on one fo ready to relieve their 
wants. 

The landlord of the inn at the park gate is an intelligent, fenfible man, and can fur- 
nilli very good accommodations. 

To fee the Peak, &c. a lodging will be wanted either at Caftleton, or at Tidfvvell ; 
the latter is much the molt comfortable, and the ufoge at the George is very civil, in a 
nlain {tile. If the traveller dines at Edenfor, he fliould fleep at Tidfwtll, and go to Caf¬ 
tleton in the morning. 

The road to either, from Edenfor inn, is by Middleton-dale; crofs the river by a bridge 
at Bafslow, another at Calver, and then come to Stony Middleton, where the unufual 
figure of the church, or rather chapel, which is an octagon, {trikes the eye. Over 
the town is feen the fmoak of the numerous kilns, ufed for burning the rocks into lime 
for manure, by means of which the mod barren of thefe hills are fertilized. Thefe 
kilns are built at the foot of the rocks, from which the done is got to be burnt; they 
work only in the fummer, except one, which is condantly employed in burning lime 
for a fmelting cupola here. It takes up two days to burn a kiln ; the lime is drawn 
out at bottom, and fold for two-pence a drike, or bufltel. The men earn from eight 


* Paine’s Plans, <ke. 
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to ten {hillings a week. Small carts bring a load of flack (the Anall part of the pit-coal) 
from about Sheffield and Chefterfield, and receive for it a load of lime. Three flrike 
of lime are confidered as a load, and from 40 to 50 loads are laid on an acre. Coals 
are fold here for 6d. the hundred weight. 

The lime-ftone is one mafs of fhells, all of the cockle and oyfter kind*i 

The chapel is a chapel of case to the church of Hatherfage, was rebuilt in 1759, and 
is very neat in the infide. 

Land letts from a guinea to 50 {hillings an acre. Little wheat or barley is grown, but 
large quantities of barley and malt are brought from Wirkfop and Mansfield, tor the 
Manchefter carriers, who come hither to receive it. 

In this place is a tolerable inn, called The Man in the Moon —and on the north fide 
the town there is a bath, called St. Martin’s, nearly as hot as that at Buxton, bubbling 
up continually like that; it is enclofed by four walls, but is open at the top, and has 
been ufed by poor people with good fuccefs in rheumatic cafes. Near this a drinking 
warm fpring rifes out of a rock, and falls on the earth below, having no bafon to re¬ 
ceive it. There are alfo three perpetual warm bubbling fprings on the weft fide the 
church-yard. Thefe warm waters, like thofe at Matlock, are petrefyingf. There is 
alfo a chalybeate fpring here{. 

In the lead-mines on the other fide the mountain, above thefe fprings, and about two 
fathoms above the lead ore, was a bed of Boulder-ftones, any one of which being 
broken, is found to contain from half a pint to a gallon of foft bitumen§, like Barbadoes 
tar; it melts before the fun or fire to oil. There were alfo feveral fprings in the mines, 
that took fire with a candle, and would burn a week or fortnight; and all the water 
drilling through this ftratutn of Boulder-ftones will take fire, and burn many days. 
This bed was continued between two and three miles all along Hucklewedge, with its 
burning waters. The firft difeovery of thefe ftones happened by a workman’s breaking 
one of them ; the outfide was only a {hell of ftone, filled with a foft matter, in which 
he ftuck his candle, which burning down to this fubftance, it melted and burnt, and 
was then a fine clear balfam, without fmell, except thrown into the fire. When cooled, 
it hardened like fine fat, and at firft was ufed for greafing boots and {hoes, but was found 
to flirivel them up. 

On the north fide of the mountain, oppofite thefe fprings, is a mine which cannot be 
worked, for in picking or (hiking the ore, the fudden fhaking of the metal gives fuch 
a violent motion to the fulphur, that it makes an explofion like fired gunpowder, fo as 
great lumps rife and fly about||. 

This is the entrance of Middleton-dale, through which the turnpike road runs. It 
is a narrow valley, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, which feem to have been rent 
by fome great convulfion of nature; they are moftly bare, or with a few fcattered 
bulhes, or trees. In confirmation of the opinion that the rocks have been torn afunder, 
it has been obferved that the veins of lead in the mines on one fide, have corrcfponding 
veins in the fame dire&ion, on the other. A ftreamlet runs down by the fide of the 
road, great part of the way. Where the road turns off to Eyam (pronounced Erne) 
Mr. Longftone has placed a feat on the fummit, has planted fome trees, and made a 
grotto with fpars, &c. found in the neighbourhood. One Bennefon earns a li^lihood 
here by collecting them, and has a number of fpecimens at his houfe. In the church- 

* Short, p. 9 <S. -)- Short’s Hiftory of Waters, p. 94.. tot. f Ibid, p. 2. e o. 

§ Qu. If this is the rock oil, or fairies butter, mentioned by Mr. Peur.ant, in his Tour in Wales, 1773, 
P- 4 *'• 
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yard of Eyam is a ftone crofs, fuppofed by an eminent antiquarian to be Danifh. At 
the time the great earthquake happened at Liibon, on November i, 1755, about ten in 
the morning, the rocks were fo much difturbed in the mines here, that foil, &c. fell 
from their foints or filfures, and the workmen heard violent explofions, as it were of 
cannon. They fled to the furface for fafety, but on venturing down, found nothing ma¬ 
terial had happened*. 

There are here fome remarkable caverns. One of them is called Boflen-hole (Boflen 
figniries a Badger), but the chief is Bamforth-hole, in Charlefwork, a little weft of the 
former. -The following is Dr. Short’s defcription of it: 

“Charlefwork lies at the foot of a very deep rock, ninety three yards high, and five 
yards above the level of the brook; its entry is fix yards high, and eight wide, when 
you walk on for fifty-two yards, and then come to an unpaffable deep ftagnant 
lake. This cave reaches quite through the mountains, and opens into Eyamdale, which 
is above half a mile. By another of its grottos it opens near Foolow, which is a mile 
and half, pafling under Eyam church. 

Forty-four yards above this is the entry into Bamforth-hole, 49 yards from the top of 
the rock, and as much from the finall brook; the entry is five feet high, then defend¬ 
ing, one (houlder foremoft for forty yards, you rife up for thirteen more, all this way 
not being above a yard wide. At laft you climb a fteep fix feet high, and enter into 
the middle of a large cave, where are great variety of ftalaftitious petrifa&ions. 
Leaving the cave behind, and going 25 yards forward, you are introduced into a moil 
magnificent room, nine yards wide, and two high, its roof, floor and fides all Alining 
with endlefs numbers and varieties of beautiful tranfparent ftatues, with feveral regular 
ranks of fine pyramids, and other curious figures, fome upon pedeftals, others reaching 
the roof, others reaching from the roof to the floor. In the middle of this room is a 
bafon three yards long, and two wide, on each fide of which is a (lately pillar of ftalac- 
tites, one fine polifhed marble, and another in the middle upon a pedeftal; through 
the bottom of this is a very fmall paffage a few feet down, into another entry, to feveral 
other caves (till lower. The roof of this vault is beautifully adorned with all kinds of 
(hells, here generated and generating , of fundry colours, and no lels beauty and variety, 
interwrought with many other curious figures. A little beyond this is a fine ftone 
pillar fupporting the roof. On the right hand of this cave are openings into two 
others, at ten yards diftance. I went 36c yards into this cave, the fame entertainment 
and curiofity all along, and many other caves going off on all fides, and faw no end of 
them, they going on under the whole mountainf.” 

Minerals are found in the filfures, and between the lamina of limeftone, never in the 
folid fubftance. The vein is frequently intercepted by what is called toadftone, black- 
ftone, channel, or cat dirt, which runs between, and cuts off all communication between 
the upper and lower filfures in the limeftone, but being dug through, the vein is 
always found below it; it is however fometimes of great thicknefs, from fix feet to 
€00. 

Between Grange-mill and Darlhy-moor there are found the following ftrata j 

1. Millftone grit - 120 yards. 

2. Shale or Shiver* - 120 

3. Limeftone - - 50 


* Whrtehurft, p. 1P9. f Short, p. 9J. 

4 Shale is a black laminated clay, containing neither animal nor vegetable imprelfions, and rarely mi- 
ncraU ; but has iron ftone in nodules, and fometimes ftraiilied, Springs iffuing from it are of the chaly¬ 
beate kind. - 

ji 4. Toad- 
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4. Toadftone - 

1 6 

yards. 

5. Limeftone 

25 

fathoms. 

6. Toadftone 

2 3 


7. Limeftone 

3 ° 


8. Toadftone - 

ix 


9. Limeftone not cut through. 




In Tidfwc 11 -moor, 600 feet have been funk in the toadftone, without finding the 
end. Mr. Whitehurft conjectures this toadftone to be lava, and to have flowed from 
a volcano, whofe funnel or {haft did not reach the open air, but difgorged its contents 
between the ftrata in all directions. He defcribes it to be a blackiih fubftance, very 
hard ; containing bladder-holes, like the fcoria of metals, or Iceland lava, and having 
the fame chymical property of refilling acids ; he fays, fome of its bladder-holes are 
filled with fpar, others only in part, and others quite empty ; that this ftratum is not la¬ 
minated, but confifts of one entire folid mafs, and breaks alike in all directions ; that 
it does not produce any minerals, or figured ftones, reprefenting any part of animal or 
vegetable creation ; nor any adventitious bodies enveloped in it, but is as much an uni¬ 
form mafs as any vitrified fubftance can be fuppofed to be ; neither does it univerfally 
prevail, as the limeftone does. It is not found in the mines at Eyam, Foolow, and Afli- 
over, though they are funk near fifty fathoms in the limeftone; nor in Rake-mine, near 
Tidfwell, and fome other places. Ia confirmation of this opinion, and of its having 
been once a liquid fire, he obferves, that a ftratum of clay lying under it in Moffey-meer 
mine, near Winder, of about four feet thick, is burnt a foot deep, as much as an earth¬ 
en pot, or brick; that it is perfectly fimilar to Iceland lava in its appearance and chymi¬ 
cal quality ; that it is variable in its thicknefs, not univerfal, and fills up fiffures in the 
ftratum beneath. From the depth which has been funk on Tidfwell-moor without 
finding the bottom, he thinks that might be a mouth of the volcano. As a further proof 
of there having been fome mod extraordinary convulfion of nature in this part of the 
kingdom, he mentions the confufion in which the ftrata lie in the mountains of Derby- 
fhire, and moorlands of Staffordlhire, adjoining, which appear to be fo many heaps of 
ruins, particularly in the neighbourhood of ECton, Wetton, Dovedale, 11 am, and Swi- 
thamly. They are broken, diflocated, and thrown into every poflible direction, and 
their interior parts are no lefs rude and romantic, for they univerfally abound with 
fubterraneous caverns and marks of violence. The banks on the eaft fide the river 
Derwent, from Crich-cliif twenty miles up the river, are covered with fragments of 
(lone, probably ejeCted from their native beds by fubterraneous blafts. At Utoxeter, 
in Staffordlhire, blocks of limeftone of four or 500 weight each, are dug up, yet there 
are no quarries of the kind nearer than four or five miles*. 

Middleton-dale terminates on the mountains of the Peak, bleak, open, and bare of 
trees •, but even here the fpirit of cultivation has introduced the plough. The extenfive 
hills are divided by ftone walls, and oats are produced. 

Pafsby Wardlow turnpike; at a fmall diftance on the left is a village of that name, 
through which the road runs from Bakewell. In making that road in 1759, the work¬ 
men took out of an adjoining field a heap of ftones, that had been there time immemo¬ 
rial, and without any tradition concerning it, though manifeftly a work of art. On re¬ 
moving them, places were found where the bodies of 17, or more, perfons had been 
depofited on flat ftones of about feven feet fix inches long, placed on the furface of the 

* Wli'tehurft, p. 51,52. 
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ground; finall walls of two feet high were railed on the fides, and on thefe other flat 
ftones were laid, but they extended only to the breaft, except the two capital ones, 
which were walled up, and covered from head to foot, in the form of a long cheft. On 
removing the rubbifli, many jaw-bones and teeth were found undecayed, but none of 
the larger bones of the body. The heap of ftones that covered them was circular, 32 
yards in diameter, and about five feet high; the Hones forming the coffins appeared 
plainly to have been taken from a quarry about a quarter of a mile diftant. A part 
of the circle was vacant, but probably not fo originally, as feveral bones and teeth were 
found in-that fpace. 

The Rev. Mr. Evatt, of Afhford, who communicated this account to the Royal 
fociety, thinks this monument not to have been very ancient, lefs fo than a wall 
which is there, and enclofes the field, becaufe that wall cut off a part of the circle, 
and the part fo cut eft' was as level as the reft of the field ; and he apprehends that in 
building the wall, they would not have taken the pains to remove the ftone in order 
to carry the wall ftraight*. I confefs I Ihould draw a different conclufion from the 
pofition ckf the wall, and {hould think it more likely that they would carry the 
wall ftraight, (efpecially as the ftones removed furniffied materials for it) than that 
the monument Ihould be thrown up on both fides of fuch a wall, and be interfered 
by it. 

About a mile and a half beyond Wardlow turnpike, Tidfwell isfecn on the left, and 
two roads turn oft' on the right; the neareft, which is a turnpike road, goes from Tidf¬ 
well to Sheffield ; the farther leads by an old broken wall, and a few houfes, called Lit¬ 
tle Hucklar, to Caftleton, a town at the foot of that hill where is the famous cavern 
called the Devil’s A-. 

The well at Tidfwell, mentioned as one of the wonders of the Peak, is at a diftance 
from the town, and ebbs and flows at uncertain times; after great rains, feveral times 
in an hour; in dry weather, perhaps not once a weekf. Eden-hole, another of the 
wonders, is about three or four miles off, but by no means worth feeing; it is no¬ 
thing more than the mouth of a very deep chafm in the earth, walled round, to prevent 
cattle from falling in. Cotton fays, he founded 884 yards, and found no bottom, but 
it is faid now that the plummet flops at 160 yards. Short, from the found of ftones 
thrown in, calculates it to be 422 yardsj. 

A fmall clear ftream runs through the ftreet at Tidfwell; except two or three houfes 
the buildings are mean, but the church is large. In the chancel is a flat ftone in memory 
of John, fon of Thomas Foljambe, mentioned as having done much towards building 
the church. The date is 1358. There is alfo a raifed tomb (on which bread is given 
away every Sunday) for Sampfon Meurrill, with a date of 1388 ; and another for Ro¬ 
bert Purfglove, deferibedaspriorof Gilburn abbey, prebend of Rotherham, and biftiop 
of Hull, who died 1579. He was a native of this town, and furrendered the abbey to 
Henry VIII. who allowed him a confiderable penfion. He was afterwards made provoll 
or prebend of Rotherham college, inYorkfhire; and in the beginning of Queen Marv’s 
reign, was made archdeacon of Nottingham, and fuffragan bifliop of Hull, under the 
archbiffiop of York, and had other dignities. Refufing to take the oath of fupremacy 
to Queen Elizabeth, he was deprived of his archdeaconry, and other fpiritualities * in 
1560, whereupon he retired to this his native place, and founded here a grammar fchool 
adjoining to the church-yard, and an hofpital for 12 poor people; and alfo founded a- 
grammar-fchool at Gifbume§. 


• His cxprcflion is, “ to c 
$ Wood's Athenae O&on. 


to carry it level.” f Short, p. 34. J Ib y. p> $} 
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In the fouth tranfept of the church is a tomb, with whole-length figures of a man and 
woman, their names not known. 

Return about a mile of the road palled over in the way to Tidfwell, and then turn off 
by the broken wall mentioned before. 

The defeent of the hill to Caftleton is long and deep. A fine vale is feen be¬ 
low, in which is a town with a handfome fpire, feeming to be the object of your 
journey; but at the point of the hill, a fhort turning to the left leads by a Hill 
deeper road to Call leton, which appears on turning this point; the other town is called 
Hope. 

At this point are fome objefts to be attended to. The vale below is of confiderable 
width, fertile, and divided into corn-fields and paftures, watered by a rivulet, which 
(Views itfelf here and there. On the range of hills which rife on the oppofite fide, 
(and ftretch away on the left to Caftleton, terminating in a point called Mam-Torr) 
near to Hope, is a pointed knob, almoft circular, round which is a trench ; and nearer 
to Caftleton is another, lefs confpicuous; the former is called Win-hill, the latter 
Loofe-hill, from the event of a battle faid to have been fought between two parties 
polled here, but who they were, or when it happened, the people cannot give any in¬ 
formation. At a dip of thefe hills, near Hope, the entrance of another dale is feen, 
which runs behind them, and is called Edate. Mam-Torr isdiftinguifhed by an abrupt 
precipice of brown ftone, with a large area on the top, inclofed with a double trench, 
running up to the edge of it. The vulgar ftory is, that this hill is continually crumb¬ 
ling, without being diminifhed, and it was therefore reputed one of the wonders; they 
call it the Shivering hill, from the fhivers of ftone brought down by the froft. That 
it is diminifhed, and moft vifibly fo, I fhall mention more particularly by and by.. 
A more wonderful thing here is a rich lead mine, which, though it has been worked 
much longer than any other which is known,, (perhaps from the time of the Danes 
being here) ftill abounds with ore, and furnilhes employment for about one hundred. 
people. 

Caftleton is a fmall, poor town, at the foot of a hill, which rifes with a very deep- 
afeent, the caftle (landing at the top of it. This hill is feparated from one which rifes 
ftill higher, by a deep and narrow valley, called the Cave, or Cove, which runs on 
two fides of it; another fide is defended by the tremendous precipice which hangs over 
the entrance of the great cavern ; but there is a narrow neck of land at the fouth-weft 
corner of the caftle, which runs over the mouth of the cavern, and joins to apallure,- 
called Calow Pafture; fo that the caftle was only acceflible by the fteep afeent from 
the town, or by this neck of land. It was, however, little calculated for defence, ex¬ 
cept againft any hidden affauit, being too fmall to hold any great number of men, 
and there are no marks of there having been any well in it; and unlefs they had fome 
contrivance to get water out of the cavern below, (of which there is no trace) it does 
not appear how they could be fupplied, if an enemy was in poffefiion of the town. 
It was, however, ufed as a fortification by the barons in King John’s time, and was 
taken from them in the 16th of that king, by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, (great 
grandfon of Margaret, daughter and heir of William Peverell) who held the governor- 
fliip of it fix years*. In the 7 Henry III. the cuftody of it was given to Bryan de 
rifle, a perfontnuch trufted by Henry. It was again granted to him in the 13th, and 
again in the 16th of that kingf. The valley winds amongft the mountains for the length 
of a mile, being moftly narrow at the bottom, but oppofite the caftle was 200 yards 
over. 

* Dugd. Bar, v. i. p. 261 . f Ibid. v. i. p. 737. 
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Tradition fays, that this caftle was built by William Peverell, natural fon of the Con* 
queror, who once fpent a Chriftmas here. Mr. King thinks it of much earlier date, 
but it is certain that Peverell had it at the time of thefurvey, by the name of the Caftle 
ofPeke, with the honor and foreft, and 14 lordlhips in this county, befides a great 
many in Nottinghamftiire, and other countries*. It feems to have been fometimes 
called the Caftle of Hope, as John, earl of Warren and Surrey, was made governor of 
that caftle in 28 Edward I. and it is not known that there was any one in that place. In 
4 Edward II. John, the grandfon and fuccefior of this earl, had a grant of the caftle 
and honor of Peke in Derbyfhire, with the whole foreft of High Peke, in as ample man¬ 
ner as William Peverell anciently enjoyed the fame before it came to the king of Eng¬ 
land by efcheatf. Peverell is faid to have held a grand tournament here, at which a 
king of Scotland and prince of Wales were prefent. This caftle and foreft appears to 
have been part of the fortune given with Joan, filter of Edward the Illd. on her mar¬ 
riage with David, prince of Scotland}. 

The common opinion is, that the ft one with which this caftle is built, was brought 
from a place called Bur-tor, near Hucklow, by Batham-edge, down Calow-pafture, and 
was conveyed over a ditch of 50 feet wide, and 12 deep, formed by a point of land 
(hooting out from the pafture into the valley, called the Cave, by a drawbridge near the 
fide of the Ifthmus, to the point of the hill on which the caftle ftands. That the ftone was 
brought from Bur-tor is indeed certain, for befides the almoft infuperable difficulty of 
bringing it from the other fide, the ftone here is found on examination to be of the fame 
fort as that ufed in this building. 

The path from the town to the caftle is carried in traverfes, to break the fteepnefs of 
the afcent. A large area, called the caftle yard, was inclofed by a ftone wall, running 
acrofs the hill from eaft to weft, from the cave to the cavern, and from north to fouth, 
along the fide of each of thofe places, fo as to meet the keep which ftands at the point 
of a rock, jutting over the mouth of the great cavern, about 261 feet above the water 
which iffues from thence. This wall, towards the town, is Hill 20 feet high in fome 
places, but the ground within is moftly level with the top of it. A little diftance from 
the eaft end of it is a part which is higher, and projects four or five feet from the wall, 
the top feeming to have been embattled. Between this and the north-eaft corner the 
foot of the wall.is fupported by a ftone buttrefs; near the north-weft corner, the wall 
is alfo higher, and in it was a door, or perhaps window, as there is no appearance of 
fteps on the outfide. From this corner up to the keep, the wall along the edge of the 
precipice is 10 or 12 feet high. The entrance to the caftle yard was at the north- 
eaft comer, where was an arched way, as appears by the fouth fide of the arch ftill 
remaining. 

The walls of the keep, on the fouth and weft fides, are pretty entire, and at the 
north-weft corner are now fifty-five feet high ; but the north and eaft fides are much 
fhattered. On the outfide it forms a fquare of 38 feet two inches, but on the infide 
it is not equal, being from north to fouth 21 feet four inches, from eaft to weft 19 
feet three inches. As I can depend on the accuracy of my friend, who meafured it, 
this difference muft be accounted for from a difference in the thicknefs of the walls, 
which in general are near eight feet. It confided of two rooms only, one on the 

• Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 436. t Ibid. v. i. p. 81. 

% A 0 11 E. III. Eliz que fiat ux Tho— Mcnercll tenuit die quo obiit terciam partem unius mefluagii 
& 10 acr t-erre cum pertinentiis in Wormhull in com. Derby de Johanna regina Anglix, [but this muft be 
51 miftake] ut de eaftro de pecco per fcrjantiam vid. per homagium & per fervicium inveniendi unum homi- 
•em cum area & fagittiain fordla ipfius regine de aHo pecco. Harl. MS, 2223. fo. iox» 
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ground floor, and one above, over which the roof was raifed, not fiat, but with gable 
ends to the north and fouth, the outer walls rifmg above it. The ground floor was 
about 14 feet high, as well as can be difcovered from the rubbifli now fallen on the 
bottom ; the other room was 16 feet high. There was no entrance to the lower room 
from the outfide, (what is now ufed as an entrance being only a hole broke through 
the wall at the corner where the ftaircafe is # ) but a flight of fteps led to a door in the 
fouth fide of the upper room, the door being feven feet high, and about four and a 
half wide. It is faid thefe fteps are remembered to have been there, but are now quite 
deftroyed. The places where were the hinges of the door, remain, and on one fide 
is a hole in the wall, in which the bar to fallen the door was put. It is now called the 
bar-hole, is made of fquared ftone, and goes 12 or 14 feet into the wall; on the other 
fide is a hole to correl'pond with it. In this room is one narrow window over the door, 
one in the north, and one in the eaft fide; in the north-eaft and fouth-weft corners, 
are two places which have the appearance of privies; in the fouth-eaft corner is a nar¬ 
row winding ftair-cafe, now in a ruin«us condition, which led down to the room below, 
and up to the roof. Del'cending this ftaircafe, the lower room is found to have been 
lighted by two windows, or loops, one in the north fide, the other in the eaft, each 
of them being feven feet high, five feet five inches wide on the infide, but narrowing 
to about four feet high, and feven inches wide on the outfidef. The walls are com- 
pofed of finall limeftones and mortar, of fuch an excellent temper, that it binds the 
whole together like a rock, faced on the outfide and infide with hewn gritftone. Parc 
of that on the outfide, and much of it on the infide, is ftill pretty intire; but the Tandy 
part of fome of the ftones has crumbled away, fo as at firft fight to exhibit an appearance 
of very rude fculpture; but within a quarter of an inch of the mortar, at the joints, 
the ftone is entire, which may be owing to the effect of the well tempered mortar on 
fuch parts as come in contact with it. In further confirmation of this opinion, I am 
affured, that at Bur-tor there is a ftratum of ftone which moulders away in this man¬ 
ner. On the outfide there is no appearance of any fuch thing; may we fuppofe the 
weathejc to have hardened the ftone there? Within fide there is in the wall a little her¬ 
ring-bone ornament. This caftle was ufed for keeping the records of the miners’ courts, 
till they were removed toTutbury caftle in the time of Queen Elizabeth. An intrench- 
ment, which begins at the lower end of the valley, called the Cave, inclofed the town, 
ending at the great cavern, and forming a femicircle; this is now called the town 
ditch, but the whole of it cannot eafily be traced, having been deftroyed in many 
parts by buildings and the plough. Here, at Burgh, and at Hope, are fome chalybeate 
fpringsj. 

The celebrated cavern well deferves to be feen, and is vifited without danger, and 
with much lefs trouble than may be imagined by thofe who have not gone into it. 
A rock on the left of the entrance is 75 yards and a quarter high; and directly from 
the caftle wall to the ground, is eighty-nine yards and an half§ ; the precipice, which 
Hopes down all the way on the left hand from the caftle, is above coo yards long, that 
on the right 100. The mouth, in which are a few huts of fome packthread-fpinners, 
is 40 yards wide, and 14 high. At 150 yards from the entrance you come to the 
firft water, the roof gradually Hoping down till it comes within about two feet of the 

* Mr. King thinks otherwife, and that the fteps leading to. the door began on the call fide, and wen* 
round the corner of the wall. He has paid fuch attention to thefe matters in general, and to this place ia 
particular, that I d*rc not difpute his opinion. 

+ Mr. King has given a large account of this caftle in the 6th vol, of the Arch. p. 247, &c. 

^ Short, p. 277. § Ibid. p. 30. 
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furface of the ftreain which pafles through the cavern ; this water is to be crofled by 
lying down in a boat filled with draw, which is puflied forward by the guide, who 
wades through the water. You foon come to a cavern, faid to be 70 yards wide, 
and 40 high, in the top of which are feveral openings, but the candles will not enable 
the eye to reach their extent. After eroding the water a fecond time, (on the guide’s 
back) you come to a cavern, called Roger Rain’s I loufe, becaufe there is a continual 
dropping of water from the roof. At this place you are entertained by a company of 
fingers, who have taken another path, and afeended to a place called the Chancel, con- 
fiderably higher than the part you Hand on, where, with lights in their hands,’ they 
fing various fongs The eftett is very ftriking. In the whole, the water is crofled 
feven times, but flepping-flones are fufficient, except at the two first. In one place, 
the dream is loft in a quickfand, but emerges again. At the diftance of about 750 
yards from the entrance, the rock came down so clofe to the water, that it precluded 
all farther paffage; but as there was reafon to believe from the found, that there was 
a cavern beyond, about four years ago a gentleman determined to try if he could 
not dive under the rock, and rife in the cavern beyond ; lie plunged in, bur, as w>as ex¬ 
pected, (truck his head againftthe rock, fell motionlefs to the bottom, and was dranged 
out with difficulty. The man who ffiews this place, has been at much trouble and 
fome expence in blovving up the rock, to open a paflage to this fuppofed cavern, but 
finds that he has miftaken the courfe, and now means to try in another part. ’ He 
treated us with an explofion, which rolled like thunder. The water which is found 
here, is fuppofed to be that which is ingulphed by the fide of the turnpike road three 
miles from Caftleton. in the way to Chapel in Frith, juft by a farm-houfe. 

On coming out of the cavern, after having been fo long abfent from day-light the 
firft appearance of it has an effeCt beyond defeription; 1 know not whether a compa- 
nfon of it with the break of day under a grey (ky, interfperfed with fleecy clouds 
will convey an adequate idea, but no one can lee it without feeling a moft nleafintr 
fenfation. 1 b 

At the foot of Mam Torr is another cavern, called Water Hull, into which the 
good-natured Ciceroni will probably endeavour to prevail on the traveller to descend • 
the defeent, however, is very dirty and difficult, and there is not any thing at the boN 
tom worth feeing. They get out of it fome blue-john, ufed by the polifliers for 
making vafes, ecc. and petrifadions, amongft which are fome exactly refembling the 
bones and (hells of fifties of various forts, cockles, oyfters, pe&unculi, patellce, and the* 
nautilus; bodies like the vertebra;, lnails, ftars, Ikrews, and various ftriated figures 
and pieces of the capfuls; ofinfeds, like thofe of butterflies. ’ 

I was told by one who had been in it, that there is, at fome diftance on the other 
f de of the caltlc, a cavern in a mine, which if it was not for the very great difficulty of 
accefs, would be well worth vifiting; from his defeription it feemed to refemble in 
miniature, the famous grotto of Antiparos, in the Archipelago; bur, like that wo’uld 
require an uncommon fliare of relolution in the vifitor. 

The hills on the different fides of the town produce ftone of very different quality 
Thofe on the fouth, on one of which the caflle ftands, furnifh a ftone which is burnt 
into lime, and is ufed lor a manure; thofe on the north yield a grit-ftone fit for build¬ 
ing. '1 he hill on the 1101th appears brown and barren when viewed at a diftance but 
is, in fact, very good paflure; the Yorldhire drovers bring their cattle here in the’ be¬ 
ginning of May, and keep them all the fummer, paying about thirty (hillings a head 
for their feed. It is not very eafy to afeend this hill, but it is worth the labour • 
Caillcton dale Ipreadsas you alcend, and on gaining the fuminit, a fequeftered valley, 
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called Edale, opens to the eye in a beautiful manner ; it is wide and fertile, the inclo- 
fures running up the fides of the hills, and yearly increafing. Other fmall dales come 
into it from between other hills, and their verdure is contrafted by the brown tops of 
the yet uncultivated ridges. Near the end of one of thefe is the principle part of the 
village of Edale, and an humble chapel, -without fpire or tower. A rivulet runs 
down by it, fhewing itfelf in many places, and by the noife of its fall, directs to 
a mill placed in a little grove. Two or three other clumps of houfes, and fmall 
tufts of trees, and another ftreamlet falling into this, enliven the feene. From 
hence various other dales branch off to what is called the Woodland of Derby- 
fiiire, through which no high road has yet been made. This trafl is of great ex* 
tent, but much of it has been cleared of late, and the plough introduced by the 
Duke of Devonfhire, to whom it moftly belongs. 

Oats is the only corn they fow on the hills, which they do three years together, 
if the land is in good condition, otherwife but two, and then lay it down into 
gral's for fix or feven years. When they break up new ground on the hills, 
they ufed to lime it only, which is found to kill the heath, and produces a new, 
fweet grafs; but they now generally denfiiire (i. e. pare and burn the fward), plow 
it for turnips, then fow oats and grafs-feed. Some put on lime after it is laid 
down into grafs, others in the turnip crop. 

The hill which I have just mentioned as dividing Cafllcton-dale from Eda«e, 
confifts of a long ridge, terminating towards the weft in a broad end, one point 
of which is called Mam Torr, or the Ihivering mountain, the fqot of which is 
about a mile from Caftleton. On the top of this hill is good mould, two yards 
deep, then clay three-fourths of a yard; after that a bed of fhale, and a row of 
ironftone, in their turns, for about 20 yards, but the ironftone always thickeft, being 
often a yard, the other not half fo much ; then begins an intermixture of fhale, and a 
mixt ftone, between ironftone and gritftone, in beds of the fame tbicknefs, which con¬ 
tinues to the foot of the Toor. Thefe ftrata lie horizontally, in the moft exact order. 
In the upper part it is perpendicular, but in the middle it flopes. On the top it is ; 
about 60 yards broad, at the bottom of the running fhale, about 400 yards*. Weft 
from this is a fi mi la r breach in the hill, but fmaller, called Little Mam Torr. The- 
perpendicular height of the largeft, as meafured by a friend of mine, is 456 feet ; of 
the leaft, 243 feet; but the top of Mam Torr is laid to be near 1000 feet above the 
level of Caftleton valleyf. On the top and fides of this hill is a camp, fuppofed to be 
Roman, of an oblong form, running from N. E. to S. W. the broad end being to the 
fouth weft, where Mam Torr forms one point, Little Mam Torr the other; the fmaller 
end is to the north eaft, on the ridge which continues on towards Loofehill. There 
has been a double trench all round it, "but the fouth corner is broken off by the falling 
of the earth at Great Mam Torr, and the weft by that at Little Main Torr. The fum- 
mit of the hill is not level, but runs in a ridge nearly from weft to eaft, along which is 
built a ftone wall, as a palture fence, now dividing the camp into two parts. The 
afeent to it is very fteep every way, except at the north-eaft end, where the ditch croffes 
the ridge. The principal entrance feems to have been at the weft corner, very near 
the top of Little Mam Torr; but there is a track of an old road leading from i\Iam 
Gate, up the north fide or the hill, to a gate of about four yards wide at the fmall end 
of the camp oppofite to the ether gateway. There is a third of the fame width, to¬ 
wards the north-w r eft fide, going down to Edale. Near the north-eaft corner is a good 

• Short, p. 3?. f Whitehurft, p. 15J. 
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fpring. At the fouth-weft end are two fmall mounts within the camp, lhe trench 
.is about 16 feet wide at bottom, and inclofes fomething more than fixteen acres of 
ground, the whole circumference being about 12co yards. 

° At the foot of Little Mam Torr, near Mam Gate, is a field called Hills Padure, 
: taking its name from a number of fmall hillocks irregularly difperfed about it. On the 
.level ground, among!! thefe, the foundations of feveral buildings were difcovered a few 
years ago. which were grown over with grafs; the done was taken up and earned 
away, to be ufed in other places. The perfon employed about it fays, that the walls 
were in general from 18 inches to two feet in thicknefs, compofed of (lone, which did 
.not feem to have been hewed fmooth with a chilfel, but drefled with a pick-axe, ju(t 
Sufficiently to make them bed together, without any mortar or cement. There were 
feveral door threlholds, but no appearance of any Hones marked with fire, to indicate 
chimnies. Thefe buildings were of various fliape and fize ; one of them was circular, 
.about 24 feet diameter, with an opening for a door-way on the fouth fide ; about eight 
feet weft of it was a fmall building, containing three Tides of an oblong fquare, one end 
being open. The whole inclofed by a wall, fomething in the fliape of a triangle, but 
^not regular j the longeft fide about 50 yards. Near this were two' other buildings, 
nearly fquare, wider at one end than at the other, the fmalleft end being 12 feet, the 
other three Tides 18 feet each ; the fmall end of one was to the fouth, of the other to 
the weft; the fize of thefe was exadtly the fame. At a little diftance from the wide 
end of each, is a heap of ftone and rubbifli, overgrown with grafs, of about fix feet 
long, and one high. There were two other buildings confiderably larger, of irregular 
ifhape. 

Whether thefe had any relation to the camp, 1 do not know. Nothing was found 
to fliew the purpofe for which they were originally intended, nor is there any remem¬ 
brance of their being in any other ftate than they were found on this occafion, nor any 
tradition concerning them. 

From this camp a ditch is carried down the fouth fide of the hill, crofs the valley to 
Micklow-hill, about three miles off; and from thence, S. E. by S. crofting the Ba- 
.thom-gate, and a ftream that rifes at Bradwell, and runs by Brough, it goes in a 
.ftraight line to Shatton, or Bradwell-edge, about three miles more. It is called the 
Grey-ditch, and poffibly was a Praitentura, or fore fence of the Romans*. On the 
.fide of Mam Torr Hill it is very vifible ; in the valley it is loft in many places, the 
plough having deftroyed it; but from Micklow-hill to Shatton-edge, it is plainly feen. 
The Hope or front is towards Brough; it is about 20 feet high, and 12 broad at top. 
There is no tradition concerning it, but pieces of fwords, fpears, fpurs, and bridle-bits, 
have been found on both Tides, and very near it, between Bathom-gate and Bradwell- 
.water. Juft where it croffesthe Bathom-gate, on the eaft fide of it is a large limeftone 
rock, called Idintree, or Edentree. It is faid that a King Eddin had a houie here, but 
perhaps it is unneceffiiry to fay that nothing of if remains now. About a hundred yards 
north of this rock is a fahilli fpring, very clear and cold, o: a purgative quality; many 
poor people have ufed it for bathing and drinking, and found it ufeful in fcorbutic and 
ulcerous complaints. This fpring runs into Bradwell-water, at a part of it vulgarly 
called Birdfwaffi, a little before it joins the Nooe. Perhaps the true name relates to 
this ftation, and is, Burgh-walh. 

On the point of land formed by the junction of thefe two fmall ftreams, was the 
J^ornan ftation called Brough, or Burgh. The road called Bathom-gate, went from 

*■ Similar to that mentioned in Morton’s Natural Hiftory of Noc’.hamptotrfliirc, p. 
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hence to Buxton, and is plainly to be feen for about a mile from Brough, running a 
confiderable part of the way in a parallel line with the prefent road to Smadale, the 
hedge of a field on the right hand (landing on it. After eroding Grey-ditch, it makes 
a turn to the north-weft, probably for the more eafy afeending the hill, which is long 
and fteep, and it is then only difeovered by the plough till it comes upon the More, 
about three quarters of a mile on this fide Bathom-edge, where it is plainly feen ; and 
on the Buxton fide of the edge it is again vifible for about a mile, in a direcl line to¬ 
wards the inclofures at Chapel in the I'oreft, and is again found by the plough near 
Buxton, at which place Mr. Watfon found, in 1772, a Roman ftation, not noticed 
before, but he does not deferibe it*. Where it is mod entire, it meafures eighteen 
feet over, and is compofed of 4 fmall chirty, flinty gravel, different from the natural 
foil, and fuch as is found on Bradwell and Tidfwell-mores. It is raifed in the middle, 
like the modern turnpike roadsf. 

The place at Brough, called the Caftle, lies a little to the north of this road, having 
a communication with it from the fouth corner. Many foundations of buildings lying 
on every fide of this Ipot, have been turned up by the plough, but it has been fo well 
levelled within thefe few years, that none are now to be feen; the ftones have been 
ufed in building houfes and walls in the neighbourhood. Some perfect ones were in a 
wall inclofing the field ; they were of brown grit-ftone, the ffiape of a wedge, about 
eleven inches long, nine broad at one end, fix at the other, and about five thick. 
Between the caftle and the river bricks have been taken up, but none on the other fide 
of the water; on the other fide, urns have been found. Mr. Pegge fays, that in 
1761 he faw the rude bulls of Apollo, and another deity, in ftone, which had been 
difeovered in the fields here; that a coarfe pavement had been dug up, compofed ot 
pieces of tile and cement, in the lower of the two fields called Halfteds, at the conflu¬ 
ence of Bradwell-brook and the Nooe, where were the apparent marks of an oblong 
fquare building, the angles of which were of hewn grit-ftone. He alfo found the 
fragment of a tile, on which the letters O H, part of the word Cobors , were re¬ 
maining. 

In a field at the conflux of the two ftreams, it is in memory that a double row of 
pillars croffed the point of land, but they have been entirely deftroyed fome time. 
Old people fay they were of grit-ftone, and that three perfons could walk abreaft be¬ 
tween them. At a gate by the road fide, juft before coming to the mill, on the left 
of the gate I faw a bale, and part of a column of brown ftone. 

There have been frequently found pieces of fvvords, fpears, bridle-bits, coins, and 
pieces of pavement, compofed of fmall bits of brick and pebble ftones, ftrongly cemented 
with lime, great numbers of whole and broken bricks, with letters on them, and tiles. 
JohnWilfon, efquire, of Broomhead-hall, near Sheffield, is faid to be poffefled of’ 
feveral fpecimens of the bricks, one of them entire, eight inches long,, feven and three 

# Arch. t. iii. p. 237. 

+ Mr. Pegged account of the Roman roads in Derby fhfre/ which I have feen fince writing the above, 
fays, that at the Dam of the Forc’d {i. e. Chapel in the Foreft) a few yards within the lane, called Hern- 
ilone-lane, it enters the inclofures on the left hand, -where we could difeern its courfe in the month of June' 
very plainly, by the different colour of the grafs, till it entered that ftraight lane that goes to Fairfield. 
Afterwards it winds to the left hand, towards Faiifield, and proceeds by that village to Buxton, where it 
finally end3. He obferves, that there is no trace of a road to the north or north-call of Brough, and 
therefore concludes that it wa3 only for a communication between that place and Buxton. But Mr, Wat¬ 
fon, in his account of Melandra catlle, in the pariih of Glofiop, in Derbyfhire, fays there is a road to it 
from Brough, which is called the Dottor’s-gaie, and that it goes from thence to a place in Yorkfhire, 
called the Doftor’s Jane Head, where it joined the great Roman way from Mancheftcr to York.—Arch, 
v.-iii. p-237- 
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quarters broad, one and three quarters thick, with the letters C. H.* very fairly iin- 
prefled in the middle; and a broken one, on which the letter C. remains. He is faid 


to have alfo the rim of an urn, found here, with thefe letters on it 


VW 


the T R 


being in fmaller charafters ; and a piece of a patera of fine red earth. About feven or 
eight years ago there were found two large urns full of allies ; the urns were well pre¬ 
fer ved, and were fent to fotne gentlemen in London. Another was found two years 
ago, full of allies, of the colour of fern afhes ; the man who found it, broke it to fee 
what it was made of. A piece of it I now have. A few years ago there was turned up 
by the plough a half-length figure of a woman, with her arms folded acrofs her bread, 
cut in a rough grit-ftone. It was fold to a gentleman near Bakewell. 

In the fpring 1780, there was found at the north corner of the caftle a baking Hone, 
fuch as is now ufed in the country for baking oat-bread. 

Oppofite to the Station, on the fouib fide of the Bradwell-water, are a few houfes, 
retaining the name of Brough ; where the ftrcams join is a mill, and a little below it 
a bridge, leading towards Sheffield, over the river which retains the name of the 
Nooe. 

The common people fay, that KingPeverell had a houfeat Brough ; this King Pe- 
vereil means William Peverell, mentioned before; his father, in the fecond year of 
his reign, gave him Nottingham caftlef. 

On examination, a gentleman tells me, it does not feem that there have been any 
fortifications on Will-hill and Loofe-hill, though the tradition is, that a bloody battle 
was fought near them by two armies, which encamped thereon, but when, or by 
whom, is not known. The appearance is nothing more than fofne ditches ; whether 
ufed for fences, or a flight temporary defence, I know not. There are heaps of earth 
raifed by the rubbilh thrown out of fome Hone quarries. It is not known that any in- 
itruments of war have been found here; but about the year 1778, or 1779, on re¬ 
moving a large heap of ftones, a little to the eaftward "of Winhill-pike, an urn was 
found under them ; it was made of clay badly baked, the workmanfliip very rude. It 
is faid to have been made like a flower-pot, about half an inch thick at top, not fo 


much in the middle, the Tides fcratched, as plaifterers do their under-coats, thus, >6 
other part with flanting ftrokes only, thus, \^\. It flood on the furface of the 


ground, the top covered with a flat ftone, and over it the heap of flones was rudely 
piled up in the form of a hay-cock. It is not remembered whether allies or bones were 
found in it. Some parts of it are in Mr. Wilfon’s pofleffion. 

About a mile north eaft of the Netherbooth, in Edale, what was called a Druid’s 
Altar, was deflroyed a few years ago, for the fake of the ftone. 

It was in a rough, heathy pafture, called the Nether-more, on the fummit of a hill, 
defending on three fidcs to the depth of a quarter of a mile, but on the fourth fide 
is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at the end of which, and at the foot of another 
mountain, is a ditch, the flope or front of which is towards that other mountain, and 
is about eight feet; the top, or crown, is about five feet broad, the bottom about fix 
feet. This ditch is about 660 yards long, a rivulet crofting each end of it. The altar 
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\?as circular, about 66 feet diameter, compofed of rough (tones of various fizes, rudely 
piled together, without mortar or cement, in the form of a hay-cock, about 18 feet in 
perpendicular height. The top was hollow, in the form of a bafon, about four feet 
deep, and fix feet in diameter; the (tone on the infide of this bafon was black, anJ 
much burned, as if large fifes had been often made in it. There is not the lead ap¬ 
pearance of any tool having been ufed on the {tones, but they feem to have been taken 
from the furface of the hill on the other fide the ditch, where there are now lying great 
quantities of loofe ones of the fame fort. What is in the ground immediately about 
the altar, differs in hardnefs, grit, and colour. As much has been carried away from 
this pile, as has built a pafture wall 40 roods long (fe.ven yards to the rood) fix feet 
high, 20 inches thick at bottom, and 10 at top, but fome hundred _ leads yet remain. 
No part of the earth at bottom has yet been cleared, fo that it is not known whe¬ 
ther there is any thing under it, which would lead to a difeovery of the ufe for 
which it was intended, but other fitnilar ones have been removed entirely, and nothing 
found. 

The bafon at the top, and the marks of fire, would feem to (hew that this was a bea¬ 
con, but the hill on the other fide the ditch is higher, and being fo near, would have 
been ufed for that purpofe, efpecially as the done ufed in the conftru&ion was to be car¬ 
ried from thence to this place. The ditch too was certainly meant for more than a com¬ 
mon pafture fence, if indeed any fences were made for cattle on the tops of hills in early 
times. 

A few years ago a large (tone lying on the fide of the hill, on the right of the village 
of Edale, was removed, and under it were found 15 or 16 beads, about two inches dia¬ 
meter, and the thicknefs of the ftern of a large tobacco pipe; one was of amber, the 
reft of glafs, fome black and white, others of different colours. Mod of them were 
fent to Cambridge. Thefe were amulets, ufed by the Druids ; Pliny fays, they wore 
them as a badge of diftin&ion, and tells a very ridiculous dory of the manner of taking 
them; but according to Camden (or his continuator) there is a like fuperftition about 
this matter ftill fubiifting in mod parts of Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in 
Cornwall. He fays, it is there ** the common opinion of the vulgar, that about Mid- 
fummer Eve (though in the time they do not all agree) it is ufual for fnakes to meet 
in companies, and that by joining heads together and hiding, a kind of bubble is form¬ 
ed, like a ring, about the head of one of them, which the reft, by continual hiding, blow 
on till it comes off at the tail, and then it immediately hardens, and refembles a glafs 
ring, which whoever finds (as fome old women and children are perfuaded) (hall prof- 
per in all his undertakings. The rings thus generated “are called Gleinen Nadroedb ; 
in Englifh, fnake-ftones. They are fmall glafs amulets, commonly about half as wide as 
our finger rings, but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, though fome of them are 
blue, and others curiouily waved with blue, red, and white*.” He adds, that fome 
quantity of them, together with fome amber beads, had been lately difeovered at a done- 
pit near Garvord, in Berks, where a battle had been fought between the Romans and 
Britons. He thinks they were ufed as amulets by the Druids. 

The opinion of the Cornifh is fomewhat differently given by Mr. Carew, who fays, 
“ the country people in Cornwall have a perfuafion that the fnakes here breathing upon 
a hazel wand, produce a done ring of blue colour, in which there appears the yellow 
figure of a fnake; and that beads which are flung, being given fome water to drink 
wherein this done has been foked, will recoverf.” Some ot them have been found in 
NorthamptonfhireJ. 

* Cam. v. ii. p. 64. t Survey of Cornwall, p. 216. t Morton'i Natural Hiftory, p. 499- 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions what is faid by thcfe authors, without telling us whether the 
notion (fill continues, but it feems as if it did. 

The top of the hill, on the left of the village, is full of bogs, the other hills hereabouts 
are found. 

Caftleton, is a royal manor, leafed to the duke of Devonfhire. Lady Maffareene has 
confiderable property here, and particularly a leafe from the crown of a large traft of 
ground which has been inclofed, and is now good land. 

A level is driving through a hill between the caftle and Mam Torr, in the King’s 
Fields, which is carried on in the manner of the duke of Bridgewater’s, at Worfley- 
mill, and under the dire&ion of Mr Gilbert, his manager there ; but the canal here is 
all under ground, and is only ufed to convey the rubbifh of it as it is dug, to a place 
where k may be got rid of; at firft this was done by conveying it to the mouth of the 
ihaft, and drawing it up in buckets, but they have fince found cavities in the rocks under 
ground, large enough to take off any quantity. The (haft is funk about ten yards deep, 
and by conveying the water into chafrns in the rock, they avoided the necefiity of car¬ 
rying it through the grounds of the freeholders. A flight of wide ftone fteps leads 
down to the water, which is literally a fubterraneous navigation, no part of it 
being above ground. Eight men are employed, who work about a fathom in a week j 
in 1777 they had finifhed about 400 yards, and had about 500 more to do. T he ex¬ 
pence is about 50 (hillings a yard, but no difficulty, no danger, no expence, can damp 
the ardour of undertakers in this bufinefs. Between Matlock and Roofeley one is car¬ 
rying on through the hill near Darley-bridge, towards Yowlgrave, which had cod 
1 o,oooj. when fcarce a third of it was done. This is through a rock of fuch hardnefs, 
that tools will fcarcely touch it, and the whole is performed by the procefs of blading 
with gunpowder; and even this is fo impeded by the great quantity of water and mois¬ 
ture, that the powder mud be inclofed in tin pipes. 

By the cudom of the miners, any one who finds a fpot unworked, which he thinks 
likely to produce a vein of lead, though in another man’s field*, may put down a little 
wooden crofs, called a Stoter, and enter his name with the proper officer, who fets out 
a certain number of meers (a meer is twenty-nine yards) and he is then at liberty to 
work it, fink pits, and lay the rubbifh about lixteen yards on each fide as he proceeds. 
If he does not work it, and another has a mind to try his fortune, he goes to the officer, 
tells him fuch a fpot is not worked, and defires him to nick it; the officer, with a jury 
of twenty-four, who are fworn for the purpofe of attending to this bufinefs, go to the 
fpot, cut a nick in the crofs, and give notice to the firft undertaker, that they (hall go 
again at fuch a time, for the fame purpofe. If no notice is taken, they go a fecond - 
and third time, after which the property is vefted in the new adventurer, fubject to the 
fame rules. 

The lead ore, when brought out of the mine, is broken with heavy hammers on a 
ftone, called a knock-ftone, and is then put into a wooden fieve, and rinced in a large. 
tubthe ore falls through, and leaves the lighter rubbilh, which is (kimmed off, thrown 
out at a hole in the wall, and thence taken to the buddle, where it is rinced again by a. 
ftnall current of water, the lead falling to the bottom. What is carried down by the 
current, is wafhed once more in the fame manner, and the depofit here, which is almoft' 

• A remarkable cafe of this fort happened lately. The owner of a field employed a man by the great, 
to get ftone in his field. The latter employed labourers by the day, who found a vein of lead. This 
man, the labourers, and the owner of the field, made their feparate claims ; in the Barmoot Court it was 
adjudged to the man who took the work by the great, the day labourers being only confidered as his 
lervanU. 
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as fine as flour, is called belland. The beating and firfl: rincing is done by women, who 
work nine hours in the day, and earn about feven-pence. The men earn about eight 
fliillings a week. 

After all this is gone through, an officer, known by the name of the Bannifler, comes 
on behalf of the lord of the manor, and takes the proportion due to him, which is, in 
fome places, every tenth, in fome every thirteenth, in others every twentieth or twenty- 
fifth difli; till this is done, none can be removed or fold. A difli, or hoppet, is a peck, 
or fixteen pints in the High Peak, and fourteen in the Low ; nine diflies make a load, 
and four of thefe a horfe load. When the dues are thus taken, the ore is carried to 
the fmelting-houfe, and run into pieces, two of which are called a pig, and weigh about 
eleven (tone. Sixteen pieces make a fother, the weight of which is different according 
to the market it is defigned for ; to London, nineteen hundred and a half; to Hull, 
twenty-four hundred; to other places, the medium between thefe two. The price is, 
however, the fame, and this difference in the weight is made to anfwer the expence of 
carriage, which is paid by the feller. On an average the fother is worth 13I. 15s. The 
lead is moftly carried to the navigation near Rotherham, or to Chefterfield, to be fent to 
market. 

Pieces of ore of about the fize of nutmegs, are called bing; a fmaller fort, pefey ; in a 
Hill fmaller ftate it is called fmitham. Some years ago the miners contended, that toll 
was not to be taken of this laft ; but as they had it in their power to reduce as much 
as they pleafed to that fize, and would have annihilated the toll, the duke of Devon- 
fliire, who is leffee of the crown throughout the High Peak, tried the queftion, and 
fucceeded. By this determination he is entitled to the thirteenth difli of the whole, 
but he takes no more than a twenty-fifth, except occafionally, toaflert his right. Mr. 
Rowls, who is leffee of the crown in the Low Peak, has had the fame difpute, but takes 
the thirteenth. 

The ore is run into pieces, either in fmelting-houfes, or cupola’s. The latter were 
introduced jlbout 1730, and are confidered as lefs prejudicial to the health of the work¬ 
men, than the former, but fmelting-houfes are ftill ufed. The fmoke of the lead pro¬ 
duces palfies, cohfumptions, the byon, which refembles a quinfy, and a diforder in the 
bowels, called the belland, and which affedts cattle that feed on the grafs or heath con¬ 
taminated by the fmoak ; it gives a fweetnefs to the herbage, and makes them eat it 
greedily, but the proprietors of the fmelting-houfes are often forced to pay damages for 
cattle which are killed by it. 

A charge of lead which is 18 hundred weight, takes up from feven to ten hours 
infmelting. Two men are employed about it, the pay of the firft is is. 3d. of the 
fecond is. For fuch trifling fums do men undertake fuch unwholefome employ¬ 
ments ! 

Difputes between miners arc tried at the Barmoot Court, which is held about Lady- 
Dry and Michaelmas, and at any intermediate time, if required. At the general courts, 
a jury of 24 working-miners is fworn, who are fummoned when a fpecial court is called, 
and twelve make a jury to try the caufe. A fpecial jury of holders of mines may be 
had, if demanded. On complaint to the court, the twenty-four view the matter in dif- 
pute, and give their opinion ; if either party is diffatisfied, a trial is had before the 
Reward of the court, who is the judge, and council often attend. If the verdidt is not 
fatisfadfory, the matter is removed to Weftminfter-hall; in cafes of importance this is 
generally done. 

People often undertake to drive a fough, to carry off the water from their own, or 
•others, mines. If they relieve the mine of another, they are entitled to a certain pro¬ 
portion 
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portion of all the ore got in that mine after it is cleaned; fometimes fo much as one- 
fixth. If, in carrying on the work they hit on a vein of lead, they frequently find that 
it is within the meers of fome other miner, and then they are obliged to account for the 
produce. 

Six miles beyond Tidfwell is the little village of Fairfield, (a chapelry of Hope) and 
a mile beyond that is Buxton, whofe bath has been celebrated from the time of the Ro¬ 
mans, and to this day continues to afford relief to the afflicted. He who is racked by 
the gout or rheumatifm, or deprived of the ufe of his limbs by thofe painful diforders r 
here finds his cure, and hangs up his votive crutch. 

It is feated in a bottom, and the refort of company to the bath has made it grow 
into the fize of a fmall town; but it is, as mentioned before, a townlhip of Bake- 
well. 

Tire bath is at a houfe called The Hall, is of a temperate heat, equal to new milk, or 
that of one's own blood; it is in a room ten yards long, five and a half wide, and 
about the fame height. There is a ftone bench along one end and fide of it, for the 
ufe of the bathers, and at each corner are fteps to go down into it. It is 26 feet fix 
inches long, 12 feet eight inches broad, four feet nine inches deep at one end, and 
fix inches lefs at the other. The bottom is paved with ftnooth flags. On the backfide 
lies a rock of folid black lime/lone, or a kind of baftard marble. The two chief fprings 
rife up through this rock, but feveral leffer fprings rife up all over the bath, through 
chinks in the rock, and the feams in the pavement. The furface of the water is covered 
with a fteam, which, however, does not ruff iron. The level, by which the bath is 
emptied, was made by Mr. White in 1697, at which time he made the outer bath, 
where the old kitchen flood; he alfo made a fough, to carry off the cold fprings, 
that they might mot rife in the bath, and chill the water. The outer bath is fe- 
venteen feet long, ten feet two inches wide, and four feet fix inches deep, and is filled 
from the inner bath. The fprings will fill them both in two hours and eight mi¬ 
nutes*. 

That the poor might not be deprived of the benefit of thefe (and Bath) waters, by the 
fevere laws made in Queen Elizabeth’s time for regulating the poor, and confining them 
to their own parifhes, and yet that this might not be made a pretence for idle vagabonds, 
it is provided, in an aft made in her 39th year, that none coming hither, or to Bath, 
Ihould beg, but fhould have relief from their parifhes, and a pafs from two juftices, fixing 
the time of their return. 

The water is fulphureous and faline, yet not foetid, but very palatable, becaufe the 
fnlphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, or but very few faline ; it tinges not 
filver, nor is purgative, by reafon the faline parts are in fuch fmall proportions. If 
drank, it creates a good appetite, and is prefcribed in fcorbutic rheumatifms, and con- 
fumptionsf. 

St. Anne’s well, which furnifhes the water that is drank, is on the other fide of the 
late turnpike-road, under a fmall ftone alcove, built by fir Thomas Delves, who had 
received a cure here} ; but that is now taken down, and a more elegant one built in its 
room. St. Anne had formerly a chapel dedicated to her in this place. 

This bath was ufed by the Romans, and the remains of their road are vifible at Fair- 
field, pointing towards the flation at Burgh, or Brough, mentioned before. In Dr. 
Leigh’s time, a wall was to be feen cemented with red Roman plaitter, clofe by St. 

* Short, p 42. 

+ Leigh, b. i. p. 31, 32. 33. 

f Stukelcy’s Itin. Cur, v. i. p. 56. 
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Anne’s well, with the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimenfions, and length ; he fays, 
the plaifter was red, and hard as brick, a mixture not prepared in thefe days, and ap¬ 
peared as if it was burnt, exactly refembling tile*. This well rofe into a hone bafon, 
within a Roman brick wall, a yard fquare within, and a yard high on three fidesf ; 
this wall w'as deftroyed in 1709, w'hen the arch over that fpring was built by fir Tho¬ 
mas Delves. • About 1697, as Mr. White was driving up a level to the bath, 50 yards 
eaft of St. Anne’s well, and 14 north of Bingham fpring, the workmen found, buried 
deep under the grafs and corn-mould, (heets of lead fpread upon great pieces of timber, 
about four yards fquare, with broken ledges round about, which had been a leaden cif- 
tern, and not unlikely that of the Romans, at leaft of fome ancient bath, which had 
been lupplied with'water from Bingham well. The firft good houfe for the accommodation 
of vifitors, was built not long before 1572 (when Dr. Jones publifhed a treatife on thefe 
waters) by the earl of Shrewlbury. This was demolifhed about 1670, by the then earl 
of Devonfhire, and a new houfe built. At this time a regifter of cures, which had 
been long kept here, was deftroyed, with all the votive crutches, which hung on the 
walls*. 

Bingham, or Mr. Leigh’s well, is a very ftrong, warm fpring, rifingout of the black 
limeftone, in a very dry ground, about 63 yards fouth, and fouth-eaft of St. Anne’s well. 
It is not always equally ftrong, but in a great drought difcharged 1758 gallons of water 
in an hour§. There is in the fame clofe a hot and cold fpring, 20 yards fouth eaft of 
St. Anne’s; and a little eaft of this, on the eaft fide of a ftone wall, is another frnall, flow, 
hot fpring, which mixes with a cold one, rifing up clofe by it. Another warm fpring 
rifes in the dream of the level, which carries the water from the bath ; and on thelbuth 
of this ftream rife two other warm fprings||. 

Dr. Short computes, that the four warm fprings together, throw forth in a year 97 
millions, 681 thoufand 860 gallons of water, exclufive of the wafte that gets out of 
the bath, the ftrong fpring in the middle of the bath level, what rifes in the hot and cold 
fpring, and the two fnaall warm fprings in the low ground, with feveral other oozings of 
warm water in different places, the whole of which added, might nearly double the 
quantity^". 

On the north fide the brook, oppofite to the hall, is a chalybeate fpring, which, 
mixed with the water of St. Anne’s, or Bingham well, is a gentle purgative**. 

Befides the hall, there are two large houfes on the hill for the reception of company, 
the White Hart, and the Eagle, with fome other fmaller ones; but fo great has been 
the relort for many years, that the duke of Devonfhire, who is owner of the bath, has 
at length determined to provide ftill further accommodation. He has accordingly begun 
to build in the bottom, near the hall, and is about to ered another inn, a large affembly 
room, and fome private houfes, which are to form a crefcent. The foundations are lay* 
ing (1780), and in digging them, another warm fpring has been difcovered, in which 
the water bubbles up with confiderable force; near it was found the corner of a build¬ 
ing of fquared ftone, fuppofed to have been the work of the Romans. It might have been 
fuppofed, that as the prefcnt bath is not near large enough to accommodate the compa¬ 
ny conveniently, and a greater refort mud be expe&ed when the buildings are com- 
pleted, they would have gladly availed themfelves of this additional bath; unfortunately 
they have not. A grove of trees, which could ill be fpared, has been cut down, to make 

* Leigh, b. iii. p. 42. \ Short’s Mineral Waters, p. 33. t Ibid. p. 49. 

§ Ibid. p. 50. H Ibid. p. 39. f Ibid. p. 51. ** Ibid. p. 219. 
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room for thefe alterations. The turnpike road is turned, fo as not to go between the 
hall and the new building, as it ufed to do, but now goes round the crefcent, 
and comes into the town at the top of the hill. The ftone ufed in thefe buildings 
is got on the duke’s eftate, about two miles off, and makes a handfome appear¬ 
ance. 

The duke’s expence is calculated to be from 30 to 50,0001. but this is much fhort of 
what was originally propofed to have been done. A wide ftreet was to have been built 
in the front of the hall, (which was alfo to have been much enlarged) with a colonade 
on each fide up to it, and the whole was to have been made commodious and magni¬ 
ficent. The avarice of an individual prevented the execution of the plan; a finall field 
of two acres, which was not the duke’s property, lay intermixed with what was his, 
and without it the work could not be carried into execution. The owner thought he 
might avail himfelf of this circumftance to any extent, and that the duke mull buy, 
whatever price he fhould fet on it; he demanded 2000I. for his two acres. He was 
offered 1200I. or more, but refufing it, the defign was changed, and the prefent plan 
adopted in its room. By this means his two acres remain of the original value of any 
other two acres near the place, which muff be rated very high, to make them come to 
much more than jool. Difappointed in that fcheme he is now trying another; he is 
finking to intercept the hot fpring, which he fancies rifes in his ground, and defcends 
from thence to the hall. 

The curate of the place reads prayers at the hall twice a day, and a fubfcription is 
made for him. Here, as at Matlock, a fhilling a piece is paid for dinner, and the 
fame for fupper. Whoever happens to be at the head of the table, collects one fhil¬ 
ling from every new comer on his firft appearance, for the benefit of the poor; the 
fame is done at the other houfes, and the whole amounts to a handfome firm in the 
feafon. 

The fituation of this place is the reverfe of Matlock, the fcenery of which you look 
for in vain. The hills are dreary, and the fummit of one does little more than {hew 
the fummit of another equally bare. The Wye, which runs from hence by Bakewell, 
is in its infancy, being formed by the junction of three fmall fprings a mile weft from 
the hall*. 

About half a mile from Buxton, on the right of the Afhboum road, is a large hill, 
where they get limeftone, and burn it into lime, which is more fit for manure than 
building, outer walls efpecially; for being expofed to the air and weather, it foon 
moulders, and peels offf. Lower down, nearer the bath, are different forts of ftone, 
the lime from which becomes fo hard after working, that it becomes as hard as ftone, 
and is not injured by air or weather. Of the limeftone here, there are nine or ten 
different forts, fome of which lying neareft to the hall, are very full of fulphur, and 
being broke or (truck with a hammer, fmell ftrongly of it. Mpft of the jet black fort 
are of a very irregular figure, full of great knobs, or lumps, the lead: bit whereof 
broke off, fends forth an infufferable fmell; it contains much folid bitumen, and feems 
as though it were forcibly melted fulphur and ftone powder, thrown up by the vehe¬ 
mence of a fubterranean fire, and condenfed under the earth’s furface. This is an ob- 
fervation made by Dr. ShortJ, before the idea was ftarted of volcanoes being to be 
found in a great number of places where there is no tradition of any. This gentleman 
obferves, that moft of the limeftone in the Peak abounds with (hells of cockles, oyfters. 


• Short, p. 24. 
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and efcallops, but none fo much as this place and Stony Middleton; he contends, 
however, that they are not real (hells, but only refetnblances of them**. '1 here are fe- 
ven or eight kilns worked in the Cummer, which burn from 120 to 300 horfe loads in 
two days, fold at 4d. or 4df. the load. It is fometimes earned away in fmall carts, 
which hold about four horfe loads each. Five men join in taking a kiln, and give 5I. - 
a year rent for it. They work at the mines in the winter. The heaps of rubbifh from the 
kilns, which are fcattered over the fides of the hill, grow into a firm confidence, -and 
in them the workmen fcoop out habitations, which muft be comfortably warm, as there 
are no crevices to let in the air. At the diftance of a mile from hence, or lefs, on the 
Staffordfture fide, the foil changes, and inftead of a limeftone rock covered with ver¬ 
dant turf, the furface is heath, under that a black, mooryfoil, and under that a brown- 
i(h earth, full of loofe, crumbling (lones; lead in fome places, fome iron-done, and fome 
fulphurf; and a little farther are coal-pits, w here coal is got, which is ufed in burning 
the lime. 

Under this hill is the cavern called Poole’s Hole, reputed one of the wonders of 
the Peak; but no one who has feen the cavern at Cadleton, will find it worth the 
trouble of going into. The entrance is by an arch, fo low', that you mud doop at 
going in, but it foon rifes to a confiderable height. There are hollows, which are 
called by the names of Poole’s chamber, cellar, &c. and the droppings from the roof 
form maflesof flone, which may befuppoledto reprefent fret-work, organ at! d choir- 
work, the figures of animals, a chair, flitches of bacon, &c. When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was at Buxton, (he w'ent as far as a pillar, which has ever fince gone by her 
name, and few go farther; but beyond this is a deep afeeht for near a quarter of a 
mile, w-hich terminates near the roof in a hollow, called the Needle’s Eye, in which 
a candle being placed, it reprefents a dar. The paffage is rugged, llippery, and dif¬ 
ficult. 

Near this cave are found hexagonal crydals, the angles and fides complete, but of 
a bad colour, none quite tranfparent, and not fo hard as Bridol dones j their points 
fcratch glafs, but prefently break off. In the year 1756 a gentleman in his walks ob- 
ferved fome little rifings on the rocks, which appeared like ant-hills j he opened fome, 
and found they confided of a perfect arch, drawn up, as he imagined, by the exhala¬ 
tion of the fun; in them was fird formed a thin bed of dirty coloured fpar, and upon 
that a regular cluder, or bed of thefe crydalsj. Dr. Short fays, all thefe are formed 
in the winter, and the more dormy and colder that is, the larger and harder the pe¬ 
trifactions. 

About a mile from Buxton, in the Afhbourn road, on the left hand, is a hill, called 
Staden Low, marked by a thorn growing on the top. Between the road and that is the 
fquare vallum, with the circle adjoining, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley. The ground there 
has been inclofed and ploughed fince he vifited it; but though the plough has levelled 
the banks, the (hape was as clearly to be didinguilhed in 1779 as it ever was. It was 
then a field of oats. He fuppofes the circle to have been for (hews, and fays, it is 16® 
feet diameter. The vallum he fpeaks of in one place, as being 50 feet on each fide, but 
revifiting it, he calls it 100, the ditch inward. On the point of the circle, farthed from 
the fquare, he fays, there was a little femicircular cove .of earth. He fpeaks of barrows 
on the tops of the hills§ ; but perhaps means two beacons, which are on the points of 
two hills not far off. 

* Short, p. 28. •}• Ibid. p. 24. J Literary Magazine, 1757. f Itln, t. ii. p. 26. 
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Under Staden Low, to the north, the rocks between which the river runs, form a 
tremendous precipice, called the Lover’s-leap ; the particular hiftory from whence it 
got this name I do not know, nor did I hear of any modem exploit of the fort. This, 
with the Marvel Stones, Chee Torr, and the Druids’ Temple near Newhaven, are all 
the things within a morning’s ride from Buxton which I know of. 

To go to the Marvel Stones, after paffing through Fairfield turnpike, take a bye- 
road over the common, on the left, and keep the road to Chapel in Frith a little way, 
then take a lane on the right, which points ftraight to a part of the turnpike road from 
Manchefter, by Chapel in Foreft: and Tidfwell, to Sheffield, over which the Bathom- 
gate on the moor above, is plainly feen in a line to the edge of the hill. About three 
miles from Buxton, and two before coining to Chapel in the Foreft, thefe ftones are 
in a pafturc on the right of the road, on the fide of a fmall hill inclining to the fouth. 
It is a rock of about 180 feet long, and 80 broad in the wideft part; it does not anv 
where rife more than three feet above the furface of the ground. The face of it is deep¬ 
ly indented with innumerable channels or gutters, of various length, breadth, ffiape, 
and depth; from nine inches to 30 feet long; from five inches to five feet wide. 
There arealfo a great number of holes, fome round, fome of an irregular ffiape, from 
the fize of a fmall bafon to that of a large kettle; after rains thefe are full of water, 
till exhaled by the fun. The channels, or gutters, generally run north and fouth, 
but none of them go quite acrofs the ftone; there is always fome feam or ridge of the 
rock terminating the channel, and in a few inches another channel commences, which 
is alfo crofled by another feam or ridge. Thefe feams or ridges are from four inches 
to four feet broad, but there can hardly be found four feet i'quare without a hole or 
a channel. The ftone is not jointed, or of a loofe kind, but one hard, firm rock. 
At the eaft and weft ends are a great number of irregular ftiaped ftones, ftanding a 
few inches from each other, the interfpaces filled with earth, which is covered with 
grafs; perhaps, if the earth was removed, it would be found that thefe are parts of the 
fame rock. 

This, I believe, is what Dr. Stukeley means, w hen he mentions having heard of fome 
marvel ftones near Hope, which he fuppoles to have been druidical, but did not fee; if 
he had, he would not have formed that fuppofition, the whole being certainly the work 
of nature. 

From hence, looking over the moor towards Tidfwell, a white heap is feen, called 
the Tong, where, under earth and ftones, quantities of human bones are found ; and 
in a pafture, called Perry, in this Peak-foreft, a very great quantity has been dif- 
covered under a bank feveral yards in length; they are in general found. There is 
another of thefe collections of bones in a pafture, called Harrod-low, in the fame 
foreft, and one on Wormhill-moor. There is no tradition concerning them that I can 
learn. 

Chapel in the Foreft is a little village, in the road from Manchefter to Tidfwell, and 
is fo called from being feated in what was once the Peak-foreft. There is a farm-houfe 
in a good clump of trees (almoft the only ones) faid to have been a lodge; now called 
the Chamber. Near the village is a large fiat, once covered with water, the middle 
now grown up with rulhes and flags, called the Foreft Dam. A Mifs Bower, who late¬ 
ly died here, left her harpficord to the church, with a Hilary of about twenty pounds 
a year for a man to play it, and find coals to air it, for which ufe a chimney is built. A 
houfe for the mufician is building, the parfonage decaying. Her mother lengthened 
the church at the eaft end, and made a very handfome ftone front there, with a Venetian 
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window, faflied. She alfo defigned a monument for her daughter, but dying before 
it was put up, it is not finilhed. This chapel was famous for the celebration of’marriages 
before the aft took place. 

Chee Torr lies on the right of the road from Buxton to Tidfwell, about five miles 
from the former. At the fourth mile-done you leave.the turnpike, and go under the 
wall of a plantation, to the village of Wormhill. Here is a good houfe belonging to 
Mr. Bagfhaw, whofe elder brother ornamented his grounds and the village green 
with many plantations. An honed (hoe-maker has opened a fummer coffee-houfe 
here, and will be your guide to the rocks. Defcending a very deep hill, you come 
to the river Wye, at a place where it receives two additional fprings in its way to Bake- 
well, and where its current takes up nearly all the (pace between the rocks, which 
feem to have been forced afunder. One of them is laid to be 360 feet high; it does 
not appear fo high as Matlock Great Torr, but it is perpendicular, and not broken by 
trees. This valley (if it may be fo called) is winding, and you do not fee the whole at 
once. 

A mile to the left of a public houfe, called Newhaven, 11 miles from Buxton, in the 
way to Alhbourn, is a circle of dones, fuppofed to be of the Druids. A circular bank 
of earth, raifed to a confiderable height, enclofes an area of about 50 yards over; 
towards the ead, or fouth-ead, it is much higher than in the other parts, that part of it 
being formed by a large barrow. The ditch is within fide. On the area was a circle 
of dones, all of which are thrown down; whether they are all there I cannot lay, but I 
reckoned them to be 32, adding fuch pieces as appeared to have been broken off by the 
fall, to thofe which they feemed to have belonged to when entire. In the centre are 
three large dones, alfo thrown down. The entrance is at the north, or north-wed fide, 
and feerns to lead to thefe three dones. They are of the fame fort of rock as the mar- 
vel-dones, at Smalldale, and were probably brought from a quarry, which there is of 
• this kind, about three miles off. It is not eafy to form a conjefture of the original 
height or fize, as they are all thrown down, many, if not all, broken, and fome feem 
deeper buried in the earth than others, but perhaps feven or eight feet may be about 
their length. I am inclined to think there was but one circle, and that what, in one 
place, gives the appearance of a fecond, or inner circle; is only occafioned by the frag¬ 
ments broken off the larger ones in their fall. Wed or fouth wed of the great barrow, 
is a fmaller one, at a little didance from the bank, called Arbourlow ; from it many 
others are feen on the tops of the adjacent hills, and one very large one about half a 
mile off, called Endlow. In this lad, afltes and burnt bones have been found. They 
all have a bafon on the top, and wherever there is a barrow, the hill is called a Low, 
with fome addition prefixed to it. 

From Buxton, returning to Tidfwell, take the road to Sheffield, over the high and 
barren moors, of which there is a long fucceffion. By going through Stony Middle- 
ton, one very long and deep hill is avoided. Palling the river at Grindleford bridge, 
the fird afcent is through a fcrubby wood of oaks, called Yarncliff, where a dream 
rulhes down a deep woody glen on the left. On gaining the top, fee the rude and 
rough ridges of rock on the moor on the left, called Millltone Edge, from the mill- 
dones dug there. 

On this moor are fome things well deferving to be feen, though little fpokdn of. 
The traveller haftens from fo dreary a fpot, and does not think of its affording any en- 
toi tainment; and indeed he ought to take a guide, if he means to look for what I am 
about to. mention, led he Ihould get into a bog. At the top of the.hill above Yarn- 
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cliff, torn on the left, and on the point of a hill called Great Owhrr-Toir, is a heap of 
large ftones piled up one againft another ; on the top I found three rock-bafons per¬ 
fect, and one which had been broken off. Not far from this a vaft (tone is feen peep¬ 
ing over the edge of a hill, and appearing to be placed on a fmaller; on going to it, ! 
found it to be one very great (lone, perhaps 20 feet high. There is a broad bafe to 
the height of fix or feven feet, the body then becomes fmaller, and is covered with a cap, 
hanging over, fo that you cannot get on the top. 

To the right of this is a fortification, called the Carle’s Work, but of what people 
or age is not known. It may feem to have fome refemblance of the huge and Ihape- 
lefs flru&ure of ftones, mentioned by Tacitus to have been raifed by Cara&acus, when 
he headed the Silures againft the Romans*. On its firft appearance, a ftone wall of 
eight or nine feet high, feeming to be pretty regulary made, is feen crofting a neck of 
land, lying higher than the adjoining part of the moor and which is full of loofe ftones. 
On coming to it, the ftones which compofe the wall are found to be very large, but 
regularly piled, and covered at the back with a Hoping bank of earth. Keeping to 
the right hand, the ground is of an irregular fhape, inclofed by a fence of ftones, 
rudely placed; fometimes a great ftone, in its natural pofition, forms the defence, in 
other places fmaller ones are piled between, or on, large ones. In the fide which 
looks towards Chatfworth, is an entrance or gateway, opening inwards, with two 
flanks. The wall firft mentioned looks towards Great Owlar Torr. Inftead of re¬ 
turning to the turnpike road, you may go forward, and come in at a fmelting mill, to 
another turnpike road, which comes from Caftleton, by Hatherfage, to Sheffield. 
Here was a rocking-ftone, very lately deftroyed by the barbarous hands of an igno¬ 
rant turnpike furveyor, or mafon. Hatherfage lies a little below, on the left, on the 
fharp defeent of the hill. The church (lands at the upper end of the town, and is 
a handfome one, with a good fpire; above it is a place called Camp-green, being 
a high and pretty large circular mound of earth, inclofed by a deep ditch. 

After palling fome miles over thefe barren moors, begin to defeend towards Shef¬ 
field. 

This town has been for fome centuries famous for the iron trade, which is here car¬ 
ried on in various forts of work to an aftonilhing extent. The rivers Shelf and Dun 
meet near the town, but the navigation does not come quite up to it; however, it is 
ufed to carry the goods to Hull. It is reckoned that there are 40,000 inhabitants, all 
induftrious and fully employed. The number of fmiths and cutlers living in thefe parts in 
the time of Henry VIII. is noticed by Leland; and the cutlers of Hallamfhire (the name 
for this part of Yorklhire) are a corporation by aft of parliament, at James I. The 
grinders have high wages, owing partly to their Ikill, and the nicety requifite in finifh- 
ing edge tools, partly to the danger of their employment from the breaking of the 
ftones, which fometimes fly in pieces from the velocity of their motion. The breaking 
of a (lone ufed to be almoft certainly fatal; but the danger is now greatly lef- 
fened by placing a ftrong band, chained with a very thick iron chain, over that part of 
the ftone which is next the workman; by this means, if it does break, it can only fly 
forwards. Thefe grindftones are turned by a fet of wheels, which are moved by one 
water-wheel, and have different degrees of velocity; that of the finilher is fuch, that the 
eye fcarce fees it move. 

A great deal of bufinefs is done in filver, and in plating with filvdr; the former is 
likely to be much iucreafed by their getting an affay in the town, which they and fome 

'• Gordon’s Tacitus, v. 2. p. 54, 5$. 
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other places obtained in the year 177 . Before that they were obliged to fend all their 
filver goods to London to be allayed and marked, which was attended with much ex¬ 
pence and lofs of time. 

Here is a filk mill on the model of that at Derby- A new church was built about 
30 years ago. Thomas lord Furnival, in 54 Henry III. obtained licence to make a 
caftle of his manor houfeat Sheffield ; and his grandfon, in 24 Edward I. had a charter 
for a weekly market at his manor of Sheffield. By a daughter and heir, this eftate, 
with many others, went into the family of Nevill, in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard II. and not long after to an only daughter, married to the famous John Tal¬ 
bot, earl of Shrewfbury*. Hi3 defcendants refided here, had a great eflate, and were 
liberal benefactors to the town. Earl George, who, as mentioned before, had the 
cuftody of Mary, Queen of Scots, has a noble monument, which he ereCted in his life¬ 
time. In the infcription thereon, he fpeaks of the Queen of Scots being in his cuftody 
for 16 years, from 1568 to 1584, and that her entertainment was attended with great 
expence, and an anxiety not to be exprelfedf. The funeral of earl Francis, who died 
at this place in 061 . 1560, was very magnificent, according to the cuflom of thofe days.- 
After the fervice, there was a great dinner at the caftle for every one who would come, 
of three hundred and twenty mefies of meat, (befides three for the table of the then 
earl, who attended the funeral), each mefs confiding of eight diflies, two boiled, four 
roaft, and two baked. What was left was given to the poor. Fifty does, and twenty- 
nine red deer, were killed for this entertainment. The whole ceremony is given in 
Peck’s Defiderata Curiofa, v. ii. lib. vii. p. 17. The burial place is in the great church, 
where there is a noble monument for earl George, hufband of the countefs, mentioned 
at Hardwick. 

Gilbert, the grandfon of earl Francis, died in 1616, leaving three daughters and 
coheirs, of whom Alethea married Thomas, earl of Arundell, and brought him this 
and the Workfop eftate. From this earl of Arundell it defeended to the late duke of 
Norfolk, who gave the Sheffield eftate to the earl of Surrey, (fon of the prefent duke) 
who is now the owner. 

Thecaftle was razed by order of parliament, after the death of Charles I. 

Barnftey is the next ftage, before which the woods of the marquis of Rockingham 
are feen on the right, and on the left is Wentworth caftle,- formerly called Sjainborough, 
the feat of the earl of Strafford.. I did not go to this, but the following is Mr. Arthur 
Young’s account of it- 

“ The new front to the lawn is one of the moft beautiful in the world f ; it is fur- 
prifingly light and elegant; the portico, fupported by fix pillars of the Corinthian 
order, is exceedingly elegant j the triangular cornice, inclofing the arms, is as light as 
poffible; the baluftrade gives a fine eflfett to the whole building, which is exceeded by 
few in lightnefs, unity of parts, and that pleafing fimplicity which muft ftrike every 
beholder. 

“ The ha'l is forty by forty, the cieling fupported by very handfome Corinthian 
pillars, and divided into compartments by cornices elegantly worked and gilt, the di- 
vifions painted in a very pleafing manner. On the left hand you enter an anti-cham¬ 
ber, twenty feet fquare, then a bed-chamber of the fame fize, and thirdly, a draw¬ 
ing-room of the like dimenfions; the pier-glafs is large,, but the frame rather in a 1 
heavy Rile. Over the chimney is forne carving, by Gibbons. 

* 2$>^ , ® ar *. v - *• p- 7*6, 301,32s. f ibid p 333. 

I This front is from a defign drawn by his lord (hip. 
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“The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing-room, 40 by 25. The ciiininey- 
piece is exceedingly elegant; the cornice furrounds a plate of Siena marble, upon 
which is a beautiful feftoon of flowers in white; it is fupported by two pillars of Siena, 
wreathed with white, than which nothing can have a better effect. The door-cafes are 
very elegantly carved and gilt. Here are three fine flabs, one of Egyptian granite, and 
two of Siena marble; alfo feveral pictures. 

“ The dining-room is 25 by 30. Here is the portrait of the great earl of Strafford, 

by Vandyke. # . 

« Going up flairs (the flair-cafe by the bye is fo lofty as to pain the eye) you enter 
the gallery, which is one of the molt beautiful in England. It is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, by twenty-four broad, and thirty high. It is in three diviflons; a 
large one in the centre, and a fmall one at each end; thedivifion is by very magnificent 
pillars of marble, with gilt capitals. In the fpaces between thefe pillars and the wall are 

fome ftatues. • . 

“ This noble gallery is defigned and ufed as a rendezvous room, and an admirable 
one it is ; one end is furnilhed for mufic, and the other with a billiard-table: this is the 
ftile in which fuch rooms ftiould always be regulated. At each end is a very elegant 
Venetian window, contrived (like feveral others in the houfe j to admit the air by Aiding 
down the pannel under the centre part of it. The cornices of the end divifiqns are of 
marble, richly ornamented. Here are feveral valuable pictures, amongft which is Charles 
I. in the Ifleof Wight, by Vandyke. 

« Lord Strafford's library is a good room, 30 by 20, and the book-cafes handfomely 
difpofed. 

«< Her ladyfhip's drefling room is extremely elegant, about twenty-five feet fquare, 
hung with blue Indian paper; the cornice, ceiling, and ornaments, all extremely pretty; 
the toilette boxes of gold, and very handfome. 

“ Her reading clofet is exceflively elegant, hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling 
in Mofaics, feftooned with honey-fuckles ; the cornice of glafs painted with flowers ; it 
is a fweet little room, and muft pleafe every fpeclator. On the other fide of the drefling- 
room is a bird clofet, in which are many cages of finging birds: the bed-chamber, 
twenty-five feet fquare, is very handfome, and the whole apartment very pleafingly 
complete. 

« But Wentworth caftle is more famous for the beauties of the ornamented environs, 
than for that of the houfe, though the front is fuperior to many. The water and woods 
adjoining are fketched with great tafte. The firff extends through the park in a mean- 
dring courfe, and wherever it is viewed, the terminations are no where feen, having 
every where the effedt of a real and very beautiful river; the groves of oaks fill up the 
bends of the ftream in a mod beautiful manner, here advancing thick to the very banks 
of the water, there appearing at a diffance, breaking away to a few fcattered trees in 
fome fpots, and in others joining their branches into the inoft folemn brownnefs. The 
water in many places is feen from the houfe, between the trees of feveral fcattered 
clumps, molt picturefqucly; in others, it is quite loft behind hills, and breaks every 
where upon the view, in a ftile that cannot be too much admired. 

“ The flirubberv that adioins the houfe is difpofed with the utmoft elegance : the 
waving Hopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. are exceflively pretty : and the temple is fixed 
at fo beautiful a fpot, as Jo command the fweet landfcape of the park, and the rich prof- 
pe£t of the adjacent country, which rifes in a bold manner, and prefents an admirable 
view of cultivated hills. 
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“ Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, which are laid out in an 
agreeable tafte, we came to the bowling-green, which is thickly encompalTed with ever¬ 
greens, retired and beautiful, with a very light and pretty Chinefe temple on one fide 
of it, and from thence crofs a dark walk, catching a mod beautiful view of a bank of 
diftant wood. The next objedt is a ftatue of Ceres, in a retired fpot; the cafcade ap¬ 
pearing with a good effect, and through the divifions of it, the diftant profpect is feen 
very finely. The lawn which leads up to the caftle is elegant ; there is a clump of firs 
on one fide of it, through which the diftant profpeft is fcen, and the abovementioncd 
ftatue of Ceres is caught in the hollow of a dark grove with the moft picturefque ele¬ 
gance, and is one among the few inftances of ftatues being employed in gardens with 
real tafte. From the platform of grafs within the caftle w-alls (in the centre of which 
is a ftatue of the late earl who built it) over the battlements, you behold a furprifing 
profpeft on which-ever fide you look; but the view which pleafes me beft, is that op- 
pofite the entrance, where you look down upon a valley, which is extenfive, finely 
bounded by riling cultivated hills, and very complete in being commanded at a fingle 
look, notwithftanding its vaft variety. 

** Within the menagery, at the bottom of the park, is a moft pleafing Ihrubbery, ex¬ 
tremely fequeftered, cool, lhady, and agreeably contrafted to that by the houfe, from 
which fo much diftant profpedl is beheld; the latter is what may be called fine, but the 
former is pleafingly agreeable. We proceeded through the menagery (which is pretty 
well flocked with pheafants, &c.) to the bottom of the Ihrubbery, where is an alcove in 
a fequeftered fituatiou; in front of it the body of a large oak is feen at the end of a 
walk, in a pleafing ftile; but on approaching it, three more are caught in the fame 
manner, which, from uniformity in fuch merely rural and natural objedts, difpleafes at 
the firft fight. The Ihrubbery, or rather plantation, is fpread over two fine Hopes, the 
valley between which is a long, winding, hollow dale, exquifitely beautiful, the banks 
are thickly covered w ith great numbers of very fine oaks, whofe noble branches in fome 
places alrnoft join over the grafs lawn, which winds through this elegant valley ; at the 
upper end is a Gothic temple over a little grot, which forms an arch, and together have 
a pleafing effedl; on a near view this temple is found a light, airy, and elegant building. 
Behind it is a water, fweetly fituated, furrounded by hanging woods, in a beautiful 
manner; an ifland in it, prettily planted; and the bank on the left fide riling elegantly 
from the w'ater, and fcattered with fine oaks. From the feat of the river god (the 
ftream by the by is too fmall to be fandtified) the view into the park is pretty, congenial 
with the fpot, and the temple caught in a proper ftile.” 

Mr. Young concludes with properly acknowledging the true politenefs of lord 
and lady Stafford, in permitting Itrangers to have ealy accefs to a light of this place j 
and execrates, as every one mull do, the infolent pride of nabobs and contrac¬ 
tors, who accidentally becoming poffeffed of fine feats, refufe that gratification to all 
who are not of their prefent acquaintance. 

Lord Strafford has built fome ruins near the road, which may perhaps have a good ef¬ 
fect from the houfe, or grounds, but they appear very indifferently to a traveller. 

Barnefley is a fmall town, black from the coal-mines and iron-works round it, from 
"'hence it has got the name of Black Barnefley. Yet, contradictory as it may feem, 
thread is bleeched here ; fome coarfe linen for fliirts and checks, is wove. 

In the village of Sandall is a fmall fchool by the road fide, the model! builder of 
which has only placed the initials of his name, C. Z.; he fays in the infeription, that 
it is defigned to teach Englilh and the Chriftian religion, the too great neglect of which 
he remarks, and, if I remember right, with an apoftrophej 
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At this place was a caftle, built by John, the lad earl Warren, who having no iffue 
by his wife, in 9 Edward II. by fpecial grant, gave the inheritance of all his lands to 
the king and his heirs, amongft which, this caftle and the manor of Wakefield are enu¬ 
merated ; ten years after the king granted it to him for his life*. In 1 Edward III. on 
the death of Thomas, duke of Lancader, Henry being found to be his brother and 
heir, the king, taking his homage, commanded his efcheator north of Trent, not to 
meddle with the callle of Sandale, manor of Wakefield, &c. whereunto John earl of 
Warren laid claim, they being, by confcnt of both parties, to remain in the king’s 
hands, to be delivered'to Henry j. Yet, in the 20th year of that king, this earl 
Warren fettled this cadle on Maud de Nereford (his concubine) and on John and 
Thomas, his fons by her}. It, however, afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given by Edward III. to his fifth fon, Edmund de Langley, from whom it defeended 
to Richard, duke of York, the competitor of Henry VI. and who, between this place 
and Wakefield, fought the battle with Henry’s queen, in w'hich he loft his life. He 
had appointed his army to rendezvous here, but was followed fuddenly by the queen 
before his forces were collefted ; too gallant to bear the thoughts of being braved by 
her at the gate of his own caftle, he fallied out, was defeated, and killed. Mr, Tho- 
refby had a ring which was found in this place, and fuppofed to have been his. On 
the right hand of the road, between this and Wakefield, on the fpot where he fell, 
a ftonecrofs was erected, which was deftroyed ih the late civil war§. 

On the bridge over the Calder, at the entrance of Wakefield, ftands a chapel, 
built by Edward the IVth; it belongs to the poor, was lately converted into a ware- 
houfe, aud is now let to an cloath’s-man. In the front are remains of fome groups 
of figures, and other ornaments. Poflibly it‘might have fome reference to this battle, 
or to the murder of the young earl of Rutland, put to death in cold blood near the 
bridge, by lord Clifford, a young man whofe barbarity ftained the luftre of the victory, 
and gained him the name of The Butcher. He paid dear for it afterwards, as did the 
queen, for her weak and unworthy infults to the body of the gallant York. This 
lord was killed in the battle of Towton, and his fons, then quite infants, would have 
been facrificed to the manes of Rutland, if their mother had not preferved them, by 
fending the youngeft beyond fea, and concealing the eldeft at the houfe of a lhepherd, 
W'here he was brought up as a peafant, without education, and remained in that ftate 
till the fettlement of Henry VII. on the throne, made it fafe to difeover him. His 
eftates were in the mean time in the hands of his enemies, but he then got reftitution 
of them[|. 

In 1756 a number of groupes, in wood and alabafter, w^ere found in the roof of a 
houfe in the market-place, fuppofed to have belonged to the chapel on the bridge, or 
to Sandall caftle. One of them reprefented St. William, archbilhop of York ; ano¬ 
ther the martyrdom of St. Amphibalus; Mofes and Aaron, David and Solomon, 
Chriftand the twelve Apoftles, Paul, John Baptift, the three Magi, St. Anne teach¬ 
ing the virgin, a mitred figure, fuppofed the patron faint of the chapel, the martyrdom 
of St. John the Baptift in the cauldron, wirh Polycarp and Ignatius, the Roman ma- 
giflrate and the executioners. They were about twelve inches high, painted red, and 
gilded. St Anne was three feet high, and in the beft ftyle, whence this might rather 
be conjectured to be the patron faint, or principal figure^ - . 

Dagd. Bar. v. i. p. 8.1. t Ibid. p. 783. J Ibid. p. 82. 

9 When Leland made bis notes, Sandall caftle belonged to the king. Itin. v. i. p. *5. A view of it, 
from a draught in the dutchy office, has been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries. 

H Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 343. 51 Gough’s Topography, v. ii. p. 438. 
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This town is handfome and well built, and has long been noted for the clothing trade. 
There is a good bridge over the Calder, which was made navigable fo far about 1698. 
Amongll other eminent men whom this place has produced, was the Pindar who dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf as the antagonift of (he bold Robinhood. 

The road from hence to Leeds, is through a country black with coal-pits, and the 
fmoakof the fire-engines and glafs-houfes; but the land is good. At Leeds the cloth- 
ing trade, that ftaple manufa&ure of the kingdom, which employs fuch innumerable 
hands, and which is a more genuine fource of wealth than the mines of Peru, is feen 
in all its glory. The cloth ufed to be expofed on (tails in the flreet, but in 1758 a 
large hall-was built by fubfcription of 1589 clothiers, each of whom had a fpot afligned 
him in it for fale of his cloth. The payment was three guineas each ; and if the flail 
is fold, no larger premium is permitted to be taken. A new hall is now fmifhed on a 
dill larger fcale, over the centre of which is an aflembly room. It is'almoft incredible 
how much bufinefs is done here on the cloth-market days, which are Tuefdays and 
Saturdays. The neighbourhood is full of the country houfes of the rich clothiers. 

About three miles off are the ruins of Kirkftall-abbey, a (lately Gothic building, in 
a vale watered by the river Aire. It was of the Ciftercian order, founded by Henry 
de Lacy in 1157, and was valued at the diffolution at 329I. 2s. 1 id. The gateway is 
walled up, and converted into a farm-houfe, the arch plainly appearing. The abbot’s 
palace was on the fouth. The middle, north, and fouth ailes of the church remain, 
with nine pillars on each fide, but the roof of the middle aile is gone. Places for fix 
altars, three on each fide the high altar, are vifible. At the welt end is a turret, with 
jfteps up to it, leading to the roof of the fouth aile, overgrown with grafs. The tower, 
built about the time of Henry VIII. is pretty entire* * * § ; part of an arched chamber, lead¬ 
ing to the cemetery, and part of the dormitory, remain. The wall under the eaft win¬ 
dow is broken down, and there is no door at the weft, fo that there is a paffage through 
the whole building, and this being always open, the cattle ufe it for a (lielter, and 
make it very dirty. It is pity the noble owner (the duke of Montague) Ihould not 
pay fo much regard to this ftru&ure, and the purpofes for which it was originally de- 
figned, as to prevent this abufe of it. One fees with veneration thefe mouldering re¬ 
mains of the piety of our anceftors; and, if it were only for the pi&urefque fcenes 
■which they exhibit in their prefent condition, one cannot but lament that they (hould 
want the little care which would preferve them very long from further deftru&iqn. 

Near this place are faid to be remains of fome Danifh works. 

It is faid that there was a Roman pottery two miles from Leeds, at Hawcafter-rigg, 
on Blackmore, and that there are fome veftiges of a Roman town at Adellf. 

Go to Harewood, where is Gawthorp-hallf, the feat of Mr. Edwin Lafcelles, for¬ 
merly that of the Gafcoignes, late of the Boulters§. At the village of that name, are 
fome remains of the caftle, once belonging to the Curci’s, demolished in the late civil 
war. 

Mr. King, who has taken very great pains in inveftigating the remains of ancient 
caftles, fays, that what remains of this appears to have been chiefly built about the time 
of Edward I. and to have been compleated in that of Edward III. dhe entrance is by 
two portals, in the firft of which is the groove for the portcullis. In the apartment 

* January 27, 1779» three fides af this tower fell down, and only the fouth fide of it remains. Gough’s 

Topography, v. ii p. 470. 

f Phil. Tranf. N°. 222, p. 319; and N°. 282, p. 12S5. t Now called Hirewood-houfe. 

§ Of whom John Boulter, efq. is fpokeu of by the authors of Magna Biitannia, 101731, asaperfonof 
great piety and benevolence. 
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over the fecond, is a large door way, which has three coats of arms over it; the firft 
and third contain a lion rampant, being the arms of Aldburgh, charged on the bread with 
a fleur-de-lis, to diftinguifli the branch which poflefled this caftle from the elder j the 
fecond contains an orle, being the arms of Baliol. What is very extraordinary, this 
great arch only leads into the finall room in the upper part of the tower of entrance, where 
there could not be any communication with the grand entrance below, and it feems un¬ 
connected with any other parts, except that little room, and the galleries in the wall. 
This little room is fuppofed to have been the chapel; in the freeze round it are 12 
coats of arms cut in ftone, amongft which thofe of Aldburgh are repeated three times; 
fir William de Aldburgh became poflefled of this caftle by gift of Robert de Infula, or 
De 1 ’Ifle, lord Lille, of Rugemont, in 38 Edward III. on his marriage with a daugh¬ 
ter of that lord. Sir William had one daughter and heir, who married fir Richard 
Redman, in the reign of Henry IV. From this repetition of the arms of Aldburgh, 
when only one of that name poflefled the place, Mr. King thinks the date of this part 
of the building, at leaft, may be fixed to the time of that fir William, and he conjec¬ 
tures that the reft was built by Robert de Lille, in the reign of Edward I. The Red¬ 
mans continued owners to the time of Elizabeth. 

On the ground floor of the caftle, is the appearance of a tomb, a thing not eafily to 
be accounted for in fuch a place. In the end walls are marks of a high-ridged roof 
having been let in, over the ftate apartments, but beneath the high parapet wall, 
fo as to leave room for a platform on each fide upon the leads above, lecured by the 
parapet, which might be for the purpofe of placing warlike engines*. The fame has 
been obferved at Caftleton. 

In the church is a monument for that upright and firm judge, fir William Gafcoigne, 
who could not be prevailed on to pronounce what he thought an unjuft fentence againlt 
Scrope, archbilhop of Canterbury, when arrefted for an infurreCtion againft Henry IV. 
and who fo nobly fupported the dignity of the bench, by committing the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Henry V.) for a contempt in court. To the honor of the prince, 
he fubmitted to the law, and to the honor of his father, he commended the judge. 
He died in 1412. There is alfo a curious tomb for the Redmans, fome time lords 
here. Mr. Lafcelles built a range of neat houfes in the village, intending to eftablilh 
a ribband manufactory $ unfortunately it did not fucceed, but the attempt does him 
honor. 

About half a mile from the village is the Hall, which he has lately rebuilt on a new 
fpot of ground. It is a large, elegant houfe, {landing on an eminence, and from the 
fouth front overlooks a piece of water in the bottom. The gallery extends the whole 
weft end of the houfe, and is feventy-feven feet and an half long, by twenty-four feet 
and an half wide, and twenty-two high. The politenefs of the family, in mod obligingly 
permitting us, as travellers, to fee the houfe on a day on which it is not ufually fhewn, 
muft not be pafled without mention; it gave additional pleafure to that arifing from 
the fight of a place finilhed with fo much tafte. 

At Knarefborough are fome remains of the caftle, Handing on a high abrupt bank, 
overlooking the river Nid, which runs at the foot of it. It was built foon after the 
Conqueft by Serlo de Burgh, uncle by the father’s fide to Euftace Vefcy ; it came after¬ 
wards to be the feat of the Eftotevilles, a daughter of which family married Hugh de 
Moreville, one of the four knights who flew Thomas Becket; and he, in her right, 
held this caftle, and fled to it with his afliftants in that aft: they remained here ftiut 

. * Arch. v. vi. p. 329. 
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for a year, but fubmitting to the church, were pardoned on condition of performing 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 

After this it came to the crown, and was given by Henry III. to Hubert de Burgh, 
his faithful adherent, but the advifer of his arbitrary meafures. It again efeheated to 
the king, and was granted by Henry III. to his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
whofe fon Edmund dying without iffue, it was given by Edward II. to his favourite 
Piers de Gaveftone. On his death it came once more into the royal pofleflion, and in 
44 Edward 111 . was granted to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, and has belonged 
to that dutchy ever fince. 

In 1399 Richard II. after his depofition, was removed hither from Pickering caftle, 
and from hence carried to Pontefract caftle, where he ended his days. 

The townfmen defended it for Charles I. after the battle of Marfton-moor, in the 
molt fpirited manner, and at laft being compelled to furrender, had leave to go where 
they pleafed. Lilburn, who commanded for the parliament, deftroyed all the build¬ 
ings within the caftle walls, and the materials and furniture were fold*. The fouth 
front of the keep is partly (landing, and is about 48 feet high, between two round 
towers, which are placed one at each corner. Thefe towers are folid (tone work, ex¬ 
cept that one of them has a finall window and a loop, with very narrow paflages leading 
to them ; the lower part of that in which is the loop, is a vaulted room, now ufed as a 
prifon, which has no communication with the infide of the keep. The ground floor 
ieems to have been ufed as (tore-rooms. Adjoining to one of the towers is a fmall 
door, opening into an apartment which has no communication whatever with the infide 
of the keep ; in this room the records of the foreft have long been kept. By the fide 
of this little door were the fteps leading to the door of the apartment on the fecond 
floor; this door is ornamented with tracery work, fo as to have fome appearance of a 
window. Under thefe fteps is a door to the vaults below. The great room on the 
fecond floor, appears to have had an arched roof of (lone workf. 

At the bottom of the town, acrofs the bridge, is the famous dropping well, falling 
from a rock of limeftone of coarfe grain} (which is nearly infulated from the neigh¬ 
bouring bank, from which it flipped down about the beginning of this century) in a 
perpetual dream of many firings of water, of a petrifying quality. The river runs be¬ 
low, and for fome miles goes through a deep valley, wooded on the fides, fometimes to 
the water’s edge. There are three other wells here$ the fweet fpa, or vitrioline well - t 
the (linking, or fulphur well (which tinges filver with a copper colour, owing to its 
having the addition of a vitriolic falt§) ; and St Mongah, or Kentegera’s well. This 
St. Mongah was a Scottilh faint. 

A mile from Knarelborough, near Grimble-bridge, is a place called St. Robert’s 
Cave, in the time of king John the habitation of a hermit of that name, fon of one 

who had been twice mayor of York, but he difliking the world, left his patrimony, 

and after having been a (liort time a monk at Morpeth, retired to this place||. This 
gave rife to a religious foundation by Richard earl of Cornwall, of the order of the 
Holy Trinity for redemption of captives. It was furrendered by the prior 1539* The 
cave is dug in the rock above the river Nid, and has been lately made remarkable by 
the difeovery of a murder, committed there about fifteen years before by one Eugene 
Aram, a man, who, without education, had acquired a confiderable (hare of learning 

* Camd. vol. ii. p. 94. Grofe. 

f Mr. King has given a very exa& defeription of this cattle in Arch. v. vj. p. 32*. 

j Short, p. ic< 5 . $ Leigh, b. i. p. 34. II Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 82. 
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by intenfe application ; his defence is perhaps as mafterly a performance as has been 
often feen on fuch an occafion, and would have done honour to a better caufe. 

About two miles from Knaretborough is Plumpton, an old feat of an old family of 
that name, which flourilhed from the Conqueft till the middle of the prefent century, 
when this place, with an eftate of feven hundred pounds a year, was bought by Mr. 
Daniel Lafcelles. He defigned to have built a houfe, which he began, made his kitchen 
garden, and formed a plealure ground in a romantic fpot, but then defilted, and went 
to live at Goldfworth, another purchafe of his, two miles off. The company at Harro¬ 
gate, which is at a fmall diftance, have the advantage of what has been done, a vifit to 
thefe gardens being one of their excurfions. 

Mr. Lafcelles found in a bottom near the houfe, a fmall piece of water, with a num¬ 
ber of rocks ftanding up in detached pieces of various forms; he enlarged the water 
confiderably, forming various bays between the rocks, and covering the tops of them 
with greenfward, fhrubs, and flowers, often leaving the fides quite bare. The walks 
are carried fometim.es between, fometimes by the tide, fometiines on the top of thefe 
rocks, which prefent themfelves in a variety of fhapes. The autumnal crocus grows 
wild in the paltures here in great plenty. 

Not far from hence is Copgrave, where is a memorable epitaph, fimilar to that of 
Mr. Heyrick, mentioned at Leicefter. It is for John Wincupp, who was rector thereof 
54 years} pious, charitable, and peaceable ; never fued any, nor was fued } lived 52 
years with his wife, had fix children, and a numerous family (boarding and teaching 
many of the gentry) out of which not one died in all that time; himfelf was the firft, 
July 8, 1637, in his 86th year*. 

The foreft of Knarefborough is now inclofed ; the land, lately of little ufe, is now 
converted into arable and good pafture. The family of the Slingfbys, ftill flourifhing 
here, were made rangers of this foreft in the time of Edward I. Their feat is at Scre- 
ven-hall, a handfome houfe, with very pleafant walks, and fine views. 

Go from hence to the little town of Ripley, and lodge there. Here is a feat of fir 
John Ingleby, whofe family has refided in this place for ages. It is famous for the 
birth of fir George Ripley, the celebrated chymift, who lived in the 15th century, and 
is faid to have difcovered the philofopher’s ftone. Near this place were found, in 1734, 
two pigs of lead, infcribed, Imp. Caes. Domitiano Avg. cos. VII ., one of which is now in 
the hands of fir John Inglebyf. 

The next day pals by a new houfe, building by Mr. Meffenger, late owner of Foun¬ 
tain’s abbey, and fo to Ripon. 

At Ripon was a monaftery, built by Wilfrid, archbifliop of York, a prelate, who 
prefuming on his great wealth and power, behaved with fuch infolence to Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, that he deprived him of his fee } and defpifing the authority of 
the Pope, to whom Wiltrid had appealed, put him into prifon, for daring to appeal to 
a foreign power againft him. On the death of Egfrid, he made his peace with Alfred, 
who fucceeded to the crown, and obtained a reftitution of his fee of York; but the fame 
infolence produced a fecond banifliment: he now found favour with Ethelred, King of 
the Mercians, who made him bilhop of Leic.fter} but his behaviour here was fuch, 
that he was not long after degraded. Such, however, was the merit of his appeal to 
Rome, that it made a faint of him}. 

* Cal. d. y. ii. p. 9J. t Phil. Trans. N*. 459, p. 560 ; and Gough’s Top. v. ii. p. 464. 

X Lelanti, Ain. v. i. p. 76, 
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Before Wilfrid’s foundation, there had been a monaftery of Scots here, of whom 
Eata, abbot of Melros, .was chief. It flood in a bottom, a fmall dillance from the 
minfter. An abbot of Fountaynes got a grant of the chapel, part of which he pulled 
down, and rebuilt it, intending to have made it a cell to his abbey; whenLeland vifited this 
place, a chauntry pried was maintained there, and he obferves, that there were three 
croffes flanding in a row at the eafl end of the chapel garth, of very ancient workman- 
fhip, and monuments of fome notable men buried there*. He obferves, that woollen 
cloth ufed to be made in the town, but idlenefs was then fore encreafed, and cloth¬ 
making almofl decayed. Wilfrid’s building was entirely demolifhed by the Danes, but 
was re-edified by Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury!. This place was in fuch favour with 
Athelftan, that he granted a charter, by which, amongft other privileges, all St. Wil¬ 
frid’s men were to be believed in all courts by their Yae and NaeJ. At the diffolution, 
the whole of the revenues were feized into the hands of the crown. In \ 604 a petition 
was prefented to Anne, Queen of James I. for fettling a college here, in the manner of 
an univerfity, for the benefit of the borders of England and Scotland^. She approved 
the plan, but it was not carried into execution ; however, James refounded the church, 
making it confi.ft of a dean, fubdean, and fix prebendaries, allowing them 247I. per amu 
out of the former prebendal lands. 

There is now a collegiate church with three fteeples, or towers, large, but very plain. 
The fpires have been long fince blown down. This church fuftered much in the civil 
warm 1643, but has been well repaired fince. Under the church is a narrow, winding 
paflage, called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, heretofore fuppofed to have been a trial of female 
chaflity, fuch as had made a flip, not being able to go through. 

The manor was granted by Queen Mary to the fee of York, to which it now belongs. 
Here is a free grammar-fchool, founded by Queen Mary in the third year of her reign, 
and well endowed. There is alfo a blue-coat hofpital, founded about 1672 by Za- 
charias Jepfon, an apothecary of York, for the maintenance and education of twenty 
orphan boys, or the fons of poor freemen of the town, who are taken care of from the 
age of feven to fifteen ; and any two of them who may be deemed fit for the univerfity, 
are to have an exhibition of iol. a year each, for feven years, at Cambridge. 
Such as are apprenticed at Ripon, have 5 1 . given with them. The eftates are veiled in 
fen tru flees. 

The market-place is very large, having in the centre an obelilk of free ftone, 82 feet 
high, on the top of which is a bugle horn, the arms of the town. Having differed 
much by the weather, it was rebuilt by Mr. Aiflabie, in 1781. It was formerly the 
cultom for the Vigillariits, or Wakeman (who feents to have been the chief magiftrate 
till James I. granted a charter to the town, making it a corporation, confiding of mayor, 
recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 afliftants) to order that a horn Ihould be blown every 
night at nine o’clock, and if any houfe or Ihop was broken open or robbed, between 
that time and fun-rifing, the lofs was to be made good by the town, for which purpofe 
each houfeholder paid four-pence a-year, or, if he had a back door to another ftreet, 
eight-pence|. The horn is flill blown, though the tax, and the benefit arifing from it, 
are difeontinued. 

At this town, in 1695, were found many Saxon coins, namely, of their brafs 
llicca’s, whereof there were eight to a penny. They were of the latter race of the 

• Leland, Itin. v. i. p 77. f Camd. v. ii. p. 94, 95. f Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 173. 

f The plan is inferted iu Peck’s Defid. Cur. v. ii. lib. 7. p. 56. U Gent’s Hiftory of Ripon. 
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kings of Deira, or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had reduced it to be part of his 
monarchy*. 

Two miles from Ripon is a fulphur well, called Oldfield Spaw. It lies between two 
hills, near an old abbey, in a very romantic fituation, refembling Matlock; it was dif- 
covered about the end of the laft century. The fpring is always of the fame height, 
not affected by rain or drought, but boils up with great noife againft a change of 
weatherf. 

About four miles eaft of Ripon, towards Boroughbridge, is Newby, the feat of Mr. 
Weddell, on the banks of the Eure. The fituation is low, but the grounds are laid out 
to the belt advantage; and whatever is wanting without, is amply made up within the 
houfe, which is difpofed and furnilhed in Adams’s bell manner. There are a few good 
pictures of the firft matters, and fuch a colle&ion of ftatues, butts, bas-reliefs, urns, far- 
cophagus’s, and antique marbles, as few houfes in England can fliew; amongll the fta¬ 
tues, the Venus holds the firft place. 

A little w r ay from this town is Studley Park, the feat of the late Mr. Aiflabie. The 
gardens were begun about 60 years ago by his father (“who married the heirefs of the 
Mallorie’s an ancient family) and have long been celebrated as the fined in the north of 
England. They are at a fmall diftance from the houfe, in a valley, in which are feveral 
pieces of water, too much in the old, formal ftile, fupplied by a little ftreatn, which comes 
from Fountain’s abbey; the hills on each fide are covered with woods, in which are 
interfperfed feveral temples and buildings, fo placed as to form excellent points of view 
from the different walks which are carried along the Tides and tops of the declivities. 
The late owner was at laft enabled to make the place compleat by the addition of this 
abbey, which it was many years before he could obtain. It ftands at the upper end of 
a vale, which commences at the termination of the old gardens, and is finely wooded 
on each fide ; through this runs the ftream, which at the turn of the hill is formed into 
a beautiful piece of water. Before this purchafe was made, only an imperfect view of 
the abbey was catched from one of the feats, much interrupted by the trees, which 
flood immediately before it; thefe are now cleared away, fo as to give a full fight of the 
magnificent ruins. 

This celebrated abbey was founded in 1132, by Thurftan, archbifhop of York, for 
monks of the C.iftercian order, and was built with ftone taken from the rocks in the 
adjoining hill. Some yew trees remain in the wood, faid to have been planted by the 
firft monks. By degrees they obtained very large pofleffions, and had an amazing 
quantity of plate, cattle, &c. Juft before the diflolution, their plate at 4s. 4d. per oz. 
was valued at above 700I. they had 2356 oxen, cows and calves; 1326 ftieep; 86 
horfes, and 79 fwine. Their revenues amounted, according to Burton, to more than 
1100I. a year, at the diflolution. William Thurft, or Thirlke, the laft abbot but one, 
was afterwards hanged at Tyburn, together with the abbot of Jervaux, or Joreval, and 
four others, who had been concerned in the infurredtion under Alke, in York- 
fhire, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, one object of which w-as a reftoration of the 
abbiesj. 

This abbey, with others, was granted to fir Richard Grelham, who fold it to fir 
Stephen Proctor, whofe daughter and heirefs carried it into the family of Meffenger, of 
one of whofe defendants it was lately bought by Mr. Aiflabie. The ruins are very con- 
fiderable; the walls of the church, a large and lofty tower, part of the cloifters 

• Camd v ii. p. 54, 95. 

| Short p. 297. J Willis’s Mitred Abbics, v. ii. p, 271. 
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entire, and of the dormitory over them, and of the kitchen and refectory, &c. 
itill remain. The ftream runs under one end of the cloifters, and is there arched 
over. 

The church and town of Ripon make a fine termination of a view from the 
park. 

About five miles from Studley, Mr. Aiflabie made fome walks, and erefted fome 
buildings in a fequeftered and moft romantic place, called Hackfall. 

A little rivulet, which rifes on Greville thorpe-moor, runs into a deep, woody glen, 
and forms at the entrance three or four frnall pools, and in iffuing out of them, makes 
fo many little cafcades, judicioufly varied in their forms. It then haftens with precipi¬ 
tance to the river Eure, at the bottom of the dale, rulhing over heaps of itones and 
pebbles which obftruct its paffage, and make a multitude of falls, continually differing in 
fhape and fize. On the right rifes a very fteep hill, covered with underwood to the 
top, through which is a waterfall of confiderable height; on the left, the walk is 
formed under a {hade of lofty trees, growing on a fteep bank. At the bottom of this 
walk is a frnall, plain building, called Fifher’s Hall (from the name of the gardener) 
'from whence is a view of the river Eure # , whofe noife had been before heard, roaring 
over great heaps of Hones, torn from the adjoining rocks in its fury, when fwelled with 
rains. It runs herein a bend, round a point of high land on the oppofite fide, clothed * 
with a hanging wood from the brink to the water’s edge, but is foon loft between the 
woody hills. 

Returning back a little way, a path to the right leads through a fine wood of lofty 
trees, which reach from the top of the high, abrupt hill, then being on the left, to the 
river fide. In fome parts the wood has been cleared, to vary the ground with fpots 
of greenfward, leaving a few fcattered trees. In one of thefe fpots a ruftic building is 
placed, looking on a confiderable water-fall, the top of which is hid by the over-hanging 
boughs ; this runs into a bafon, in which a high fountain plays out of a rock placed in 
the middle. Keeping near the fide of the river, it Ihews itfelf in various view's; the oppofite 
bank generally covered with wood, but in one place prefenting a lofty perpendicular face 
of bare rock. The fame fort of rocks appear in the hill on the left, the trees being 
thinned to fhew them. Near the end of this walk, a {lender rill drops from an impending 
bank, through the ftem of a tree, into the river. 

Turning now to the left, afcend the hill which overhangs the path you have followed, 
and from various ftations have various views of the river and country. The fpire of 
Malham church is a beautiful obje£l from feveral places. The view's of the country 
become more extenfive as the ground rifes, till coming to a building on the brink of a 
precipice, and on the higheft part of the hill, a noble fcenery opens. In the bottom 
feveral reaches of the river are feen at once; the hanging wood on its farther bank, 
a particular green meadow on its fummit, farm-houfes, gentlemen’s feats, cultivated land, 
the church of Tanfield, with its bridge over the water,the churches of Topcliffe andThirfk, 
York Minfter, the whole bounded byBlack Hambledon, and other hills in the horizon, on 
one ot which theWhite Mare of Wefton Clifff, or White Stone Cliff, is vifible in a clear 
day, compofe this beautiful landfcape. The building which affords this profped, appears 
from different parts of the walk to be a ruin, but has two neat rooms in it, where, or in 

* This over runs to Hull, but lofes its name a little below Boroughbridge, at Ou ft bourn, where the 
tittle brook called Oufc, runs into it, and gives name to its further courfe. It receives in its track the Swale, 
the Nfd, the Darwent, &c. 

t A mark in a hill, like the White Horfe in Berklhire, Whiteleaf-crofs, in Bucks, &c, 
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Fiflier’s Hall, Mr. Aiflabie fometimes dined, or indulged his friends with the liberty of 
lb doing, and for this purpofe kitchens are built near. 

Proceeding onward, a new view opens of the principal waterfall mentioned in the 
firft walk, but it here appears to come from a much greater height, than it did when 
feen before, the upper part not being vilible there. From hence you come to the 
place at which you firft entered. 

From Hackfall it is three miles to a little town, called Malham, the market-place of 
which is uncommonly fpacious, built on three fides, but the houfes fo low and mean, 
that it has the appearance of a deferted place. The church is at the end of the fouth fide, 
remarkably neat. In it is a very handfome monument for fir Marmaduke Wyvill, who 
died in 1617, and his lady ; he was defcended from a co-heirefs of the lords Scroope, 
of Malham, one of whom was beheaded for a confpiracy againft Henry V. There is 
another good monument for Mr. Danby, to whofe family the manor belongs, and whofe 
feat is at Swinton, in the road to Malham. The great tythes are the property of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

The manor of the redory of this place was the endowment of a prebend in the 
cathedral of York, and perhaps the richeft in the kingdom. In 1534 it was valued 
at 136k a year. In 1546 it was refigned by Robert Peterfon, then prebendary, who 
conveyed it to Chancellor Wriottefly, and his heirs, and it has been ever fince a lay 
fee*. 

Mr. Danby’s improvement of the moors, which lie behind his houfe in immenfe 
trads, is fo obfervable, and fo worthy of imitation, that too much cannot be faid of it. 
He has a colliery, which employs many hands, and the cottages of the workmen are 
fcattered about on the moors. Some years ago he gave leave to the cottagers to in- 
clofe a field contiguous to their gardens, that they might, if induftrious, raife their own 
corn. A few examples had great effeds, and now there is not a collier without a 
little farm, from four to twenty acres, on which he keeps a cow or two, and raifes corn. 
The hours of work in the colliery are few, and leave fufficient time for the cultivation 
of this land. This fcheme has introduced a fpirit of induftry, in lieu of the idle- 
nefs which ufed to prevail after the work in the coal-pits was finilhed for the day, 
and fixes the men, who before this, on the leaft difguft, ufed to run from one colliery 
to anotherf. 

Mr. Arthur Young mentions a moft extraordinary inftance of induftry in one of 
thefe colliers, named James Crofts, who has reclaimed nine acres of moor, much 
incumbered with ftone, the whole of which, in the inclofure and cultivation, has 
been performed by his own hands, with the help of one Galloway ; for years he fpent 
20 hours of the 24 in unremitted labour. Mr. Youug was fo ftruck with the fpi¬ 
rit of this poor man, (who feems to have been unaccountably negleded by Mr. Dan¬ 
by, notwitliftanding his own turn for improvements) that he moft humanely propofed 
a fubfcription to raife a fum for enabling him to proceed in the improvement of a 
larger trad. What a lofs to the public, that fuch a genius for agriculture fhould be 
cramped, and for want of a fum, lefs than is often lpent in the capital qn a fingle 
dinner! 

By the fide of the road, three miles before coming to Middleham, are fome re¬ 
mains of Joreval abbey. It was originally begun in 1144 by Peter de Quinciano, a 
monk of Savigny, of the Ciftercian order, in a different place, and was then called 
the abbey of Fors, Wenfley-daie, and Charity, and fometimes Joreval; but 11 years 


# Willis's Cath. vol. i. p. 152. 


f Young's North Tour, ▼. ii. p. 289. 
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afterwards was removed hither, when it got the name of Joreval, /» t. Eureval, from 
the river Eure running near it. Adam Sodbury, the lad: abbot, was one of thofe 
who were attainted in 1539*, probably for having been concerned in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, which was ftirred up by the clergy, as mentioned before. At the diAblu¬ 
tion it was valued at 455I. 10s. 5d. according to Speed, and 234I. 18s. 3d. by Dug- 
dale, and was granted to Matthew, earl of Lenox, and lady Margaret, his wife. It 
now belongs to the earl of Aylelbury, who has a large eflate hereabouts.^ Stone cof¬ 
fins have been dug up in the burial grounds, and converted by the xaimers into 
hog-troughs; in the coffins have been found cloth and ribbands, retaining their natu¬ 
ral colours. The walls have been pulled down to make farm-houfes and fences, and to 

repair the roads. _ 

At the foot of the right hand hill (lands Danby, the feat of Mr. Scroope. 

Pals a handlome bridge over the Cover, which runs out of Coverdale, and joins the 
Eure a little below. In this dale are fomc remnants of Coverham-abbey, or Priory, 
founded about the 14th John by Ralph, fon of Robert, lord of Middleham. He re¬ 
moved hither foine canons of the Praemonftratenfian order, from a houfe at Swane- 
bv, founded by Helwifia, his mother, daughter and heirefs of Ranulph de Glanville, 
the’ famous chief juftice, and he and feveral of his defcendants were buried heref. It 
was one of the leffer abbies furrendered 27 Henry VIII. having then in lands, kc. 
207I. 14s. 8d. a year, but reduced by penfions and expences to a clear income of 160I. 
18s. '3d. In 4 Philip and Mary, it was fold by commiffioners of the crown to Humphry 
Orme. It (lands on the north fide of the rapid brook of Cover, in the dale called from 
it Coverdale, and in a difmal fituation; notwithftanding which, an owner of the name 
of Wray, erected from the ruins a dwelling-houfe adjoining to the fpot. A few 
years ago two (taffies, larger than the life, were dug up here, in the habit of knights 
templars, in a cumbent pofture, ornamented with foliage and animals, but of mod rude 
workmaidhip^. 

From the bridge, having the Eure on the right, fee the lofty fragments of Middle- 
ham-caftle, overlooking the town. Large pieces of the walls have fallen down, and 
the mortar fee ms lefs durable than it is generally found in thofe ancient buildings. 
Alan the lid. earl of Brittany and Richmond, gave this and other manors to Ribald, 
his younger brother, who polfeffedit at the time of the Conqueror’s furvey. Robert, 
his grandfon, erected this caftle about the year 1190* On bis death, in the 54th of 
Henry III. it defcended, with the foreft of Coverdale, to Mary, one of his daughters, 
who had married Robert de Nevill§, in whofe family it continued till feized by Edw. 
IV. who had been imprifoned here under the care of the archbiffiop of York, brother 
to the great earl of Warwick, but made his efcape either by the careleffnefs or defign 
of his keeper||; if it was the latter, the king made him a very ill return, when a few 
years afterwards, under pretence of vifiting him at his feat at the More, or Mote, in 
Hertfordffiire, he feized all the plate which the archbilhop had got there of his own, 
and had borrowed of others, in order to entertain him the more magnificently. Still 
worfe, he kept him in prifon at Calais four years, in which time he was fo ill-uled, 
that he died foon after being releafed. The outer part was built or rebuilt by one oi the 
$fevills^[. 

The only fon of Richard III. died young at this caftle, and from that time it is not 
mentioned in hiftory. The late earl of Holdernefle was conftable of it, as his family 

* Carte, v. ill. p. 149. f Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 53, 292. t Grofe. _ 

§ Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 5*, 53. II Ibid. p. 306. f Leland 8 Itm. r. 1. p. 
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had long been; but in the b?g : n ;ng of the lad century, it was inhabited by fir Henry 
Lindley*. 

From hence is a fine view of the dale, with the winding river, the villages and woods, 
and over them it extends to a great dillance towards the eall. 1 he entrance was on the 

north fide, next the town ; fome part of a moat appears on the fouth and eall lides. At 
a little dillance on the fouth fide are two artificial mounts, midway between which and 
the caftle, is a remarkably diftinct and loud echof. 

The town of Middleham Hands on high ground, overlooking the beautiful valley 
called Wcnfley-dale, from a village in it of tlrat name, the church of which lord Scroope 
had a licence to make collegiate in the 1 Henry IV. but it does not appear that he 
carried his defign into execution. The dale is of confiderable width, lying between 
two hills, adorned with feveral villages, and is watered by the river Eure, which 
runs through it with many windings. From Middleham the paflage over the river 
is by a ford ; but after rains you rnufl return as far as Coverbridge, or go up as high 
as Wenfiey; but to fee the mod of the vale, the way is to go by Coverbridge, and 
through the villages of Spenythorne, Armby, Leyburn, and Wenfiey. The meand- 
ring of the river through the mofl verdant paftures, whofe hedges are filled with trees, 
the fcattered villages, the hanging woods, the contrail of the bare hill-tops, form all 
together a molt captivating icene. From a ridge of rock aboye Leyburn, the wholcr 
is viewed to great advantage. At Armby is a fall of water, which after rain, is con* 
fiderable. 

In Wenfiey church is a curioufiy carved pew, brought from the monaflery of St. 
Agatha, near Richmond, which formerly belonged to the lords Scroope of Bolton. On 
this is ftill legible the name of Henry lord Scroope, carved on the wood, in text hand, 
with other inlcriptions, now much broken*. 

In the middle of the dale Hands Bolton-hall, and at fome dillance, under a fine 
grove, Bolton-callle. The prefent houfe was built by Charles, marquis of Winches¬ 
ter, created duke of Bolton by William III. He was a man of the moll extraor¬ 
dinary difpofition; fometimes he would not fpeak for weeks together, at others he 
would not open his mouth till fuch an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was pure§. We have lately heard of a hunting by torch-light in France, to amufe 
the king of Denmark when there, but it was not a novelty, having been pradlifed 
by this gentleman. But with all thefe oddities he was a man of deep policy, and 
played his cards with great art in the difficult times of Charles II., James, and 
William. 

A pillar on the hill, which fronts the houfe, commemorates the gratitude of a for¬ 
mer owner, who buried under it a race-horfe, by whofe fpeed he recovered the eftate, 
which his deftru&ive pafiion for gaming had once loft. It may ferve as a ufeful me¬ 
mento. 

By marriage of a natural daughter of Emanuel, Lord Scroope, (created by Charles 
I., earl of Sunderland, who had no legitimate iffue) this eftate came to an anceftor of 
the prefent owner. In the houfe are a few portraits of that family j amongfl them is 
one of Henry, lord Scroope, one of thofe noblemen who figned the famous letter to the 
pope, threatening that if he did not permit the divorce between Henry VIII., and queen 
Catherine, they would reject his fupremacy. The eftate round this manfion is very 

* Grofe. f Ibid. % Ibid. 

$ Burnet’* Hiftory of hi* own Times, fub anno 1699. 
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considerable, with many lead mines in it, from which the duke receives one fifth of the 
fmelted bad, and has no farther trouble than to carry it to market. 

Bolton caftle was built by Richard, lord Scroope, the honeft and fpirited chancellor 
of Richard II., but whofe anceftors had an eftate here at lead as early as 24 Edward I. 
Leland fays, it was 18 years in building, and the cod 1000 marks a year, which makes 
12,000k He fays that the timber ufed about it was modly fetched from the fore!t 
of Engleby, in Cumberland, by relays of ox teams placed on the road. He men¬ 
tions chimneys made in the fide of the walls for conveyance of the fmoak, as a thing 
he had not been accudomed to fee*. He alfo mentions an adronomical clock being 
here. 

The cadle is of a quadrilateral figure, the greated length being from north to fouth, 
but no two of its fides equal; the fouth is 184 feet, the oppofite 187, the wed 131, 
and the eid 125. It has four right lined towers, one at each angle, but neither their 
faces nor flanks are equal; each of the former meafuring on the north and fouth fides 
47 feet and an half, and on the ead and wed only 3 5 feet and an half; the latter vary 
from feven feet and an half to fix feet. In the centre between the two towers, both on 
the north and fouth fides, is a large projecting right-angled buttrefs or turret; that on 
the north fide is 13 feet in front, its wed fide 14, its ead 16; on the fouth fide the- 
front is 12 feet, its ead nine, its wed 12. 

The grand entrance was in the ead curtain, near the fouthemmod tower; there 
were three other drors, one on the north, two on the wed fide. The walls are feven 
feet thick, 97 high. It was lighted by feveral dages of windows. The chief lodg¬ 
ing rooms were in the towers. The ead and north fides are modly in ruins, the weft 
part is in good repair. One of the towers, which was the principal object of attack in 
the civil wars, fell down in the night in November 176 if. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined here under the care of lord Scroope in 
1568, but was foon removed to Tutbury cadle, in Staffordfliire. Her chamber is 
fliewn. 

In the civil wars this cadle was gallantly defended for the king by col. Scroope, but 
at length furrendered on honorable terms. 

In this parifli lived that lingular indance of longevity, Henry Jenkins, who died 
December 8, 1670, aged 169 years. After he was more than 100 years old, he ufed 
to fwim in the rivers, and was called upon as an evidence to a fa£t of 140 years 
pad. He was once a butler to lord Conyers, after that a filherman, and at lad a 
beggar. 

In the road from hence to Alkrigg and Richmond, are the falls of the river Eure, 
called Atte-fcarre (from the rocks between which the river runs) corruptly Ayfgarth 
Force, or the Force, which are lefs known than they deferve to be, and which, in¬ 
deed, exceed any expectation that can well be formed of them, and any defcription 
which I can give. 

Crofs the river at Bolton-hall, and the right hand road leads to a fmall public-houfe 
near Ayfgarth church ; here the horfes may be left. Go down a fliarp defcent to the 
bridge, turn on the right, and foon quitting the high road, go on the right again, 
through a little wood, and over three or four fields, by a blind path, to the bank from 
whence the principal fall is feen. 

* Mr. King, in defcribing the very ancient cadle of Connilborough, in York/hire, which he attributes 
to the Saxons, mentions a chimney formed in the wall, which mull have been co-eval with the building. 

t Thefe meafurements are taken firom Mr. Grofe’s very elegant work, to which I am indebted for 
much information. 
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The romantic fituation of the handfome church of Ayfgarth, on an eminence, fo- 
litarily overlooking thefe catara£ls, (fays the ingenious Mr. Maude, chief agent to the 
duke of Bolton here,) the decency of the drudure within and without, its perfect re¬ 
tirement, the rural church-yard, the dying founds of water amidd woods and rocks, 
wildy intermixed with the variety and magnitude of the furrounding hills, concur to 
render this fcene at once awful and pidurefque, in a very high degree. 

The falls that are above the bridge, are feen on defcending to it, but are feen to 
greater advantage on the return. You there view them through a fpacious light arch, 
which prefents the river at every dep in variety of forms. On the left is the (leeple, 
emerging from a copfe. 

From the bridge the water falls near half a mile, upon a furface of done, in fome 
places quite fmooth, in others worn into great cavities, and inclofed by bold and (hrub- 
bed cliffs ; in others it is interrupted by huge maffes of rock (landing upright in the 
middle of the current. It is every where changing its face, and exhibits fome grand 
fpecimens before it comes to the chief defcent, called The Force. 

The whole river, which is of confiderable breadth, here pours down a ledge of 
irregular broken rock, and falling to a great depth, boils up in (lieets of white foam, 
and is fome time before it can recover itfelf fufficiently to purfue its courfe, w hich it 
does at lad with great rapidity. No words can do judice to the grandeur of this fcene, 
which was faid by Dr. Pococke to exceed that of the Cataradls of the Nile, nor is it 
much Iefs difficult for the pencil to defcribe it; I do not think that the very accurate 
and judicious Mr. Pennant (excellent as his plates in general are) (hews half its mag¬ 
nificence. 

The bridge has on it the date of 1539, which is probably a (lone of the old bridge, 
the prefent one feeming of much later date. 

Returning back to the bridge you have a full view of the falls above it, as mentioned 
before, and here your horfes may meet you, for if you go to the public-houfe you mud 
return and crofs the river again to go to Alkrigg. 

This place is in a bottom, and for a mile or two before coming to the defcent of the 
hill, the road runs along the edge of a deep declivity on the left, guarded by a done 
wall. On the fide of this bank is an old houfe of Mr. Weddell, called Nappa-hall, 
which he has quitted for Newby, near Ripon. This was formerly the feat of the Medcalfs, 
fo numerous a family, that Camden fays fir Chridopher Medcalf, the chief of them, 
went with 300 horfe, all of his family and name, and in the fame habit, to receive 
the judices of affize, and condud them to York. 

When here, I ought to have gone to Richmond, a few miles off, a town delight¬ 
fully fituated on the Swale, where is a cadle built by Alan, earl of Bretagne, nephew 
of William the Conqueror. The late earl of Holderneffe had a feat here, which he 
fold to Laurence Dundas, who, by that and a fubfequent purchafe, obtained the re- 
prefentation of the borough. 

Alkrigg is a fmall town, with decent accommodation at the George. The inhabi¬ 
tants are employed in knitting dockings, of which they make great quantities. 

In this neighbourhood are fome remarkable water-fills, two of which called Mill 
Gill, and Whitfield Gill, are within an eafy w'alk from the town. Another called 
Hardrow-force or fofs, is five miles off. 

Ihe courfe of a fmall dream leads up a meadow r to Mill Gill, where the water has 
forced a paffage of two or three yards in width, through the rocks, and falls down 
perpendicularly about 16 yards: feen from below, it has a confiderable effect, the 
rock appearing to have been perforated merely to give it way. 
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Higher up the fame ftream, is Whitfield Gill, where the firearn coming to the edge 
of a rock, has a fall of 22 yards; but this can only be feen from the high ground, the 
bottom being fcarcely, if at all, acceflible. 

From the hill above this place, the river Bain is feen running from Semerewater, by 
a little village, called Bainbridge, into the Eure. This piece of water is about a mile 
fquare, and lies about three or four miles from Alkrigg. At the jun&ion of thele 
two ftreams, there was a Roman garrifon ; and upon the hill (which they call 
Burgh) are the ground-works of an old fortification, about five acres in compafs ; and 
under it, to the eaft, the tracks of many houfes were vifible in Camden’s time, lie 
found there a fragment of a Roman infcription, in a very fair character, with a wing¬ 
ed viftory fupporting it; from which he conjectures, that the fort was formerly 
called Bracchium, which had been made of turf, but was then built of ftone and mor¬ 
tar j and that the 6th cohort of the Nervii was garrifoned here. They alfo feem to 
have had a fummer camp on that high hill, hard by, which is called Ethelbury. A 
ftatue of Aurelius Commodus, the emperor, was dug up here (in Camden’s time) in 
the habit of Hercules, his right hand armed with a club*. At Gigglefwick, a mile 
from Settle, is a well, which ebbs and flows much oftenerthan that at Tidfwell. In 
this neighbourhood, are feveral remarkable caves, of which we had fuch imperfeCt in¬ 
formation, or rather hints only, that we did not vifit them. A full account of them, 
has been lately given in a pamphlet, called “ A Tour to the Caves,’’ to which I mult 
refer for a particular defcription ; but {hall juft mention the names of fome- The route 
feems to be from Alkrigg to Ingleton, between which places, is Hurtlepot, a round 
deep hole, 30 or 40 yards diameter, and as much in depth, to the furface of a deep 
black water ; Ginglepot; and Weathercoat cave, in which is a fubterranean cataract. 
Three miles before coming to Ingleton, a few yards out of the road, on the right, the 
river Weateor Greta, gufties out of feveral fountains, all within twenty or thirty yards 
of each other, having run about two miles under ground, though making its appear¬ 
ance in two or three places within that diftance. Near Ingleton, is Yordas-cove, in 
the vale of Kingfdale. 

Ingleborough is a very Iqfty hill, the name of which is derived from the Saxon, and 
fignifies a rocky hill fire ftation ; on the top, was a beacon, erected by the Roman gar¬ 
rifon at Overborough, five miles diftant, and was extremely well adapted to that pur- 
pofe, being itfelf feen at great diftances, and commanding a view of many other hill-tops. 
It is a mile in height, 3987 yards above the level of the fea, the bafe near 20 miles in 
circumference. The afcent is at the beginning even and gradual, but becomes, by 
degrees, more rugged and perpendicular, and is at laft fo fteep, that it is with dif¬ 
ficulty you get up, and it is only in fome places that you can do it at all. The top 
is level, almoft a mile in circumference, having the ruins of a wall round it, and of 
the beacon. On this fpot races have been run; but the rock is fo fcantily covered 
with earth, that little grals grows on it. From hence there is a mod unbounded prof- 
pedf. Near the top, on the eaft fide, is a ftratum of ftone, like the Derby {hire mar¬ 
ble, full of entrochi; white fea (hells are found in the black and brown marble, which 
is dug here};. A number of fprings rife on the fides of this hill, fome near the 
fummit, which fall into holes or chafms when they come to the limeftone, and paf- 
fing underground fome way, burft out again towards the bafe. Some of thefe caverns 
may be defcended, and the paffage purfued to a great diftance; fome of them are dry, 
others having a continual run o water, fuch as Blackfide Cove, fir William’s Cove, 

* Canid, v. if. p. 1x8. -f Gent. Mag. 1761. p. 127,148. J Tour to the Caves 
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Atkinfon’s Chamber, See. Johnfon’s Jacket-hole refembles a funnel in fliape, and is 
very deep ; a Hone thrown into it makes a rumbling noife, and may be heard a confi* 
derable time. There is another called Gaper-Gill, into which a ftream falls, and after 
a fubterraneous paflage of upwards of a mile, breaks out again near Clapham, and at 
laft joins the Lon or Lune, which runs by Lancafter*. Towards the foot of the hill is 
Double Cave, fomething like that of Weathercoat. In a pafture, called the Sleights, 
near the turnpike road, are two large heaps of fmall round ftones, a quarter of a mile 
from each other, called by the country people, the Hurders ; the ftones in the neigh, 
bourhood are limeftone, but thefe are fandy, gritty Hones f; they are thrown pro- 
mifeuoufly together, without appearance of workmanfhip, and yet cannot be fuppofed 
the work of nature. One of thefe heaps is computed to contain 400 of this country 
cart loads; and there are other heaps of the fame fort up and down the country^. 
Near Chapel in Dale, are Catknot-hole, and Greenfide-cave; the latter at the bottom 
of a hill, called Whemfide, near the road from Winterfcales to the dale of Dent. A 
little way from the village of Selfide, and two miles from Gearftones, is a deep hole, 
called Alumn-pot. The high hill of Penegent is not far from the little town of Horton, 
above which is a grotefque amphitheatre of rock, called Dowgill-fcar. A mile or two 
off, on the bafe of Penegent, are Hulpit, and Huntpit-holes, each having a ftream (or 
heck) running through it; and what is mod extraordinary, thefe brooks crofs each 
other under ground, without mixing waters, the bed of one being on a ftratum above 
the other ; this was difeovered by the muddy water after a fheep-wafhing, going down 
one paflage, and the hulks of oats which were fent down the other. They emerge, 
one at Dowgill-fcar, the other at Branfil-head. Near Settle, is Gigglefwick-fcar, and 
the ebbing well; and from hence you may go to Malham. This well, at Settle, ebbs 
and flows four or five times in an hour, to the heighth of near fix inches. It rifes at 
the bottom of a prodigious ledge of rocks; runs with a plentiful ftream ; is inclofed in 
a quadrangle of ftone flags, of about two feet fquare ; and had formerly proper outlets 
for the current, to enable the fpeftator to diftinguifh the degrees of its rife and fall 
with more exa£tnefs§. 

On the tops of the hills hereabouts, fires are lighted on (I think) the firft day of Au. 
guft, the remains of a cuftom, the origin of which is now unknown. 

We, however, for want of this information, returned to Ayfgarth, and went through 
Bilhop’s-daleto Kettlewell. This dale is a narrow valley between two lofty hills, with 
ftill lefs of the chearing influence of the fun, than Wenfley-dale can boaft; fo little, 
indeed, that they do not attempt to raife corn ; but their inclofures are fine pafture, 
and they breed many cattle. In it are two hamlets, called Thoroby and Newliggen, 
both in Ayfgarth parifti, though at a good diftance from the church. 

Mr. Maude mentions a fall of water, in a deep wood at Heaning, (a houfe belong¬ 
ing to Mils Harrifon,) in this dale, about two miles from Ayfgarth church, and in the 
road ; this we fearchedfor to no purpofe, nor could we get any information from the 
country people. There is a fmall ftream running down a deep woody glen, but it isfo 
overgrown, that it is not poflible to follow the water j and the precife fituation not be« 
ing deferibed, it may be eafily miffed. 

That gentleman /lightly mentions another fall in Bilhop’s-dale, called Fofs Gill, 
which deferves more particular notice. Near the upper end of the dale, after eroding 
a fmall brook, with a farm-houfe on the right, a fine Iheet of clear water is i’een pour- 
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ing down the right hand hill over a rock, between a few hanging trees; looking 
farther up, other falls are feen above it, and on examination, it is found to come from 
the top of the hill, which is near a mile high, in feveral breaks : the firft feen, is about 
30 yards; and one above it, 40. To fee this in the bed way, leave the horfes at the 
fann-houfe, which is juft paffed, and walk acrofs the meadows to the foot of the fall, 
and from thence climb to the upper ones. It will well repay the pains. 

At the end of Bifhop’s-dale, come out on a wild dreary moor, and afcend a very 
long, fteep hill, on the top of which are fome black and difmal peat mores; the defcent 
is as fteep into Wharfdale, at a village called Buckden. A road from this place to 
Alkrigg, acrofs the moors, is begun, which will be much nearer, but will not make 
amends to the traveller who feeks amufement, for the lofs of the ride by Ayfgarth and 
Bilhop’s-dale. 'Wharf-dale, is fo called from the river Wharfe, which rifes in the moun¬ 
tains above, and is here only a fmall ftream, but widens as it proceeds; and, after a courfe 
of 50 miles, falls into the Oufe, near Tadcafter. 

Kettlewell is a little town in this dale, leading into the wild mountainous part of York, 
fhire called Craven, and has fome fmall inns. Walter Grey, archbilhop of York, 
(temp. John) was owner of a moiety of the manor, and from him, it defeended to the 
lords Grey, of Rotherfield*. In 6 Henry IV. it was part of the eftate of Ralph Neviil, 
earl of Weftmoreland, who had a grant of free warren in his lordfhip of Kettlewell, 
with liberty to impark 300 acres of land there ; and foon after, he had a grant of free 
ehaife in all his deniefne lands at this placef. 

In 1686, the inhabitants of this place and Starbottom, a village in the road to it, 
were almolt drowned by a fudden and violent flood. The rain poured down from the 
hill with fuch violence, for an hour and half, (the hill on the fide opening and calling 
up water into the air, to a great heighth) that it demolifhed feveral houfes, and entirely 
carried away the Hones with which they were built, filling up the meadows with them 
and gravel|. 

l’rom hence the road to Malham (pronounced Maum) has the river on the left, and 
a high range of rocky hills on the right. At about three miles, is a very lofty crag, 
hanging, as it were, over the road; it is called Kilfoe-crag, (fpelt Kflnfay) from the 
village of that namejuft beyond. 

At this village, in order to have the ride over the hills, and to go dhcflly to a large 
piece of water, called Malham-tarn, leave the road, turning out of it in the village on 
the right; after pafling through two gates, come to an inclofed pafture, where an old 
diredion-poft has loft its infeription, and going in at the gate, leave the more beaten 
track, and crofs the field, towards the fteep fide of a hill, on the right, where a piece 
of gravelly road goes ftrait up, and is very vifible at fome diftance. Purfuing this, and a 
track which, though little ufed, is eafily to be diftinguifhed, and runs in nearly a llraight 
line crofting feveral large inclofures divided by ftone walls, you come to the water. 
This ride is truly wild and romantic ; nature here fits in folitary grandeur on the hills, 
-which are lofty, green to the top, and rife in irregular heaps on all hands, in their pri¬ 
maeval ftateof pafture, without the lead appearance of a plough, or habitation, for ma¬ 
ny miles. In the Tummcr they afford good keep for cattle, great numbers of which are 
taken in to feed from April or May to Michaelmas, when the owners generally choofe to 
take them away. Thepafturage of a horle for that time, is 14s.; a cow, 7s.; a flieep, 
js. 6d. Many of thefe paftures, which are of great extent, have been lately divided 
by ftone walls, of about two yards high, one yard wide at the bottom, Ieffening to a 

* Dug«l. Bar. rol. i. p. 7*3. t !&d. *°L '• P- t Mag. Brit. 
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foot at the top. A man can make about feven yards, in length, of this in a day, and 
is paid from 2od. to 2s. The ftones brought and laid down for him, coll about 7s. 
more. 

The Tarn has nothing beautiful in its lhape or borders, being bare of trees, and every 
thing elfe to ornament it, except two or three fmall houfes on the farther extremity, 
but there is a very particular circumftance attending it; at one corner it runs out in 
in a fmall ftream, the only outlet from it, which, in a very lhort fpace, rufhes in 
full current into a heap of loofe ftones, and is there loft. At the diftance of a mile 
it iflues out again, at the foot of a ftupendous rock, 200 yards high, called Maum- 
cove# 

The road to Maum is nearly in a ftraight line (inclining to the left) from this in- 
gulph, your back being to the water j but the Cove is not feen from the road, though 
it is very near it. From the village, following the ftream upwards, you come to the 
magnificent front of it, which is fomething in the form of an amphitheatre, almoft plain, 
but has two or three ledges, like galleries, along the face of it, wide enough, for one 
who has a ftrong head, to walk on with fafety. At the foot of it, a current of water 
HTues out, which is probably the fame as is loft near the Tarn j but, in floods, the fub- 
terranean paffage is not able to give vent to all the water 5 and, it is faid, that a cataract 
then pours down from the top of the rock*. 

But this is not the only objeft of attention which Maum has to prefent. A little mile 
from the village, in the direct road from Kettlewell, is a fmall dale called Gordale, 
hemmed in with rocks. Through this runs a ftream, the water of which is very clear, 
but palling over a bed of yellow earth of the colour of ochre, it tinges the ftones with 
a deep yellow this is thought to be a marly earth, but, unfortunately, is fo fituated, as 
not to be come at for the purpofes of hulbandry. Following the current you are led 
into a corner where the rocks hang over on each hand, in terrific majefty; and from 
about half way up, the ftream falls over great fragments of them. Going up as far as 
is practicable, the water is feen gulhing out through the (tone from a greater height. 
This is a little ftream which was crofted in going over the hills to the Tarn, and is ingulfed 
at a fmall diftance from this place, where it broke out, after a great thunder-ftorm, 
about the year 1733. 

The ftone of the hills about Maum, is burnt into lime, of which fix pecks, each con¬ 
taining 16 quarts, are delivered at the kiln mouth for 7d. It takes up a week in burn¬ 
ing, and when it begins to be calcined, the loweft ftratum is drawn out at the mouth, and 
more ftone and coal put in at the top. 

From Maum, where little accommodation can be had, a few miles bring the traveller 
into the great road leading from Settle to Skipton, at which laft place is a very good 
inn called the Black Horfe. Nearly where thefe roads meet, is the prefent extent of 
the canal from Leeds to Liverpool, on the Yorkfhire fide. They began at the Liverpool 
end at the fame time, but it wants 50 miles of meeting. This is another of thofe great 
undertakings, which reflett fo much honour on the prefent age, and will remain a laft- 
ing monument of Ikill and opulence. The extent will be more than 100 miles, 41 in 
Yorkfhire, and 65 in Lancafhire; pafling through a country abounding, in one part with 
Iimeftone, in another with coal; which will, by this means, be exchanged with great 
mutual advantage. 

At Skipton, the caftle ftands at the upper end of the principal ftreet, and, with a 
confiderable eftate, belongs to the earl of Thanet, as heir of the very ancient family of 


* Tour to the Caves, p. 33. This author calls the height 100 yards; we were told on the fpot, that 
it is zoo. 
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Clifford. The entrance is by a gate-way, and the whole is fitted up in the ftile of a 
caftle, though little of the old one remains. It was originally built by Robert de 
Romely, lord of the honour of Skipton, and palling by females through feveral fa¬ 
milies, the honour and caftle were granted, in 1309, to Robert de Clifford, a Hereford- 
Ihire baron. Hen. Clifford, earl of Cumberland, defended it gallantly for Henry 
VIII. (with whom he had been brought up, and by whom he was much beloved) in the 
great Yorklhire rebellion under Alke, though he was deferted by 500 gentlemen, 
whom he had retained at his coft*. In 1648, it was difmantled by the parliament, 
becaufe it had been held by a loyal garrifon ; after which, it was repaired, in its prefent 
form, by that very extraordinary lady, Anne, countefs of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
foie heirefs of the Cliffords. At the farther end, is an octagon room on the ground 
floor, and another of the fame Ihape over it: the tapeftry is very Angular, representing 
the punilhment of different vices. In one of the apartments is a curious picture, in lliapc 
of a Ikreen of three folds, with the genealogy and hiftory of the Cliffords, of which 
I lhall beg leave to tranfcribe the following account, from Mr. Pennant’s very valuable 
work. 

“In the centre, is the celebrated George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, the hero of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Ruflell, daughter of Francis, fecond 
earl of Bedford. He is drefied in armour, fpotted with ftars of gold, but much of it 
is concealed by a veil and Ikirt reaching to his knees ; his helmet and gauntlet, lying on 
the floor, are ftudded in like manner. He was born in 1558, and by the death of 
his father, fell under the guardianlhip of his royal miftrefs, who placed him under the 
tuition of Whitgift, afterwards archbilhop of Canterbury. He applied himfeif to ma-. 
thematicsj but foon after leaving college, he felt the fpirit of his warlike anceftors rife 
within him; and for the reft of his life, diftinguilhed himfeif by deeds of arms, ho¬ 
nourable to himfelft, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than 22 voyages againft 
Philip II., who felt the effetts of his prowefs againft the invincible armada, againft his 
European dominions, and his more diftant ones in America. He was always fuccefsful 
againft the enemy, but often fuffered great hardlhips by florins, difeafes, and famine. 
The wealth which he acquired, was devoted to the fervice of the ftate; for he fpent, 
not only the acquifition of his voyages, but much of his paternal fortune in building 
Ihips j and much alfo he diflipated by his love of horfe-races, tournaments, and every 
expenfive diverfion. Queen Elizabeth appointed him her champion in all her tilting 
matches, from the 13d year of her reign; and in all thofe exercifes of tilting*, turnings, 
and courfes of the field, he excelled all the nobility of his time. His magnificent ar¬ 
mour, worn on thofe occafions, (adorned with rofes and fleurs de lis) is actually pre- 
ferved at Appleby caftle, where is, befides, a copy of this piflure. In the courfe of the 
life of a foldier, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufnefs, fometimes incident 
to the profeflions; but, as the infcription on the pi&ure imports, the effefts of 
his early education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and chrif- 
tianly. 

“His lady ftands by him, in a purple gown and white petticoat, embroidered with 
gold. She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the action of 


•f 


* Rapin, 

f At an audience, after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps defignedly, dropped one of her 
gloves. His iordthip took it up, and prefented it to her : the gracioufly defired him to keep it as a mark 
of her efteem. Thus gratifying his ambition, with a reward that Tinted her avarice. He adorned it 
with diamonds, and wore it in the front of his high crowned hat, on days of tournaments. This is ex- 
prefied in the tine print of him, by Robert White. 
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difluading her lord from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefling and tender 
claims urged the prefence of a parent. How mud he have been affe&ed by his refufal, 
when he found that he had loft both on his return from two of his expeditions, if the 
heart of a hero does not too often diveft itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

“ The letters of this lady are extant in MS. and alfo her diary ; file unfortunately 
marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She complains greatly of the 
coolnefs of her lord, and his neglect of his daughter Anne Clifford j and endured 
great poverty, of which flie writes in a moft moving ftrain, to James I. to feveral great 
perfons, and to the earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppliant, and 
pathetic j yet the earl was faid to have parted with her, on account of her high 
ipirit. 

** Above the two principal figures, are the heads of two fillers of the earl, Anne, 
countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, countefs of Bath ; and two, the fillers of the coun- 
tefs, Frances, married to Philip, lord Wharton; and Margaret, countefs of Derby. Be¬ 
neath each is a long infcription. The feveral infcriptions were compofed by Anne 
Clifford, with the aftiftance of Judge Hales, who perufed and methodized for her the ne« 
6efi'ary papers and evidences. 

“ The two fide leaves, fliew the portrait of her celebrated daughter, Anne Clifford, 
afterwards countefs of Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; the moft eminent perfon 
of her age for intellectual accomplilhments, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds of be¬ 
nevolence. Both thefe paintings are full lengths : the one reprefents her at the age of 
ij Handing in her ftudy, drefied in white, embroidered with flowers, her head adorned 
with great pearb. One hand is on a mufic-book, her lute lies by her. The books in¬ 
form us of the falhionable courfe of reading among people of rank in her days. I per¬ 
ceived among them, Eufebius, St. Auguftine, fir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Godfrey of 
Bologne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa on the vanity of the occult, 
fciences, &c. &c. Above are the heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs. 
Anne I aylor, her governefs; the lafl appearing, as the infcription fays Ihe was, a reli- 
•gious and good woman. 1 his memorial of the inftruffors of her youth, is a moll 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits fhe received from them. She was certainly 2 
moll happy fubjeCt to work on; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John Den¬ 
ham, a great allronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, that the fweet influence of 
Pleiades , and the bands of Orion , were powerful both at her conception and birth ; and 
when flie grew up. Dr. Donne is reported to have faid of her, that flie knew well how 
to dilcourfe of all things, from predeftination to flea-filk. 

♦ “ ui otber appears in her middle age, in the ftate of widowhood, drefied 

in a black gown, black veil, and white fleeves, and round her walle is a chain of great 
pearls •, her hair long and brown; her wedding-ring on the thumb of her right hand, 
which is placed on the Bible, and Charron’s book of Wifdom. The reft of the books 
are of piety, excepting one of diflillations and excellent medicines. Such is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whofe fpirit di&ated this animated anfwer to the 
infolent minifter of an ungrateful court, who would force into <jne of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagreeable to her. 

“ I have been bullied by an ufurper ; I have been negle£led by a court: but I will 
not be dictated to by a fubjeCU Your man flia’nt Hand. 

“Anne, Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 

Above her are the heads of her two huibands, Richard earl of Dorfet who 
dlCt Va ^ 24 ’ an arniab,e nobleman, a patron of men of letters, and bounteous 
to diltrefied worth. The other is of that brutal fimpleton Philip earl of 

6 Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, the juft fubject of Butler’s ridicule, whom {he married fix years 
after the death of her firfl lord. Yet fhe fpeaks favourably of each, notwith¬ 
standing" their mental qualities were fo different; ‘ thefe two lords, fays fhe, to 
whom I was by the Divine Providence married, were in their feveral kinds, 
worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom ; yet it was my misfortune to have croffes and 
contradictions with them both. Nor did there want malicious ilUwillers to blow and 
foment the coals of diffention between us, fo as in both their life-times the marble 
pillars of Knowle in Kent, and Wilton in Wiltlhire, were to me but the gay arbours 
of anguifh, infomuch as a wife man, who knew the infide of my fortune, would often 
fay, that 1 lived in both thefe my lords great families, as the river of Roan, or Roda- 
nus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any part of its ftreams with 
that of the lake. 

“ But (he was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband in 
1650, after which the greatnefs of her mind broke out in full and uninterrupted luftre. 
She rebuilt, or repaired, fix of her ancient caftles; fhe reftored feven churches or 
chapels *, founded one hofpital, and repaired another. She lived in vaft hofpitality at 
all her caftles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her charity in rotation, 
among the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter, and often took 
new and bad roads from caftle to caftle, in order to find out caufe of laying out money 
among the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. The opulent alfo felt the 
effeft of her generofity, for file never fuffered any vifitors to go away without a pre- 
fent, ingenioufly contrived according to their quality. She often fate in perfon as 
Iheriffefs of the county of Weftmoreland ; at length died at the age of 86, in 1676, 
and was interred at Appleby. Her great poffeffions devolved to John earl of Thanet, 
who married Margaret, her eldeft daughter by the earl of Dorfet. 

« Here are four heads of this illuftrious countefs, in the ftates^of childhood, youth,. 
middle, and old age.’ r 

Mr. Pennant fays, that the pi&ure {hewn as that of Fair Rofamond,' is fi&itious. 

Lord Thanet is availing himfelf of a rock of limeftone at the back of the caftle, but 
at the expence of the trees there. A cut is made from it to the navigable canal, which* 
runs clofe by the town, and the ftone is put into boats at once. 

On the fteeple of the church is an infcription, fignifying that it was repaired by 
lady Clifford, countefs of Pembroke, in 1655, after it had been ruined in the civil 
wars. In the church are infcriptions on plain ftones, in memory of the three firft 
earls of Cumberland. 

Near this place are fome fulphur-wells; one called Broughton-Spaw, in the road 
between Skipton and Coin; another about a mile off, called Crickle-Spaw j and two 
at Skipton, called the Old and New Wells*. 

From Skipton afcend' a long, fteep hill, called Romaldfmoor, at the defcent of which 
again meet with the Wharfe, now confiderably enlarged, which runs near the road the 
reft of the way. to Otley. On the oppofite fide is a very handfome houfe of fir James 
Ibbetfon, not quite finiflted. Pafs alio an old feat of the ancient family of Vavafor. 

At Otley is a bridge of five arches over the river, fo narrow, that two carriages can¬ 
not pafs, but it is widening. From it is feen a new-built feat of Mr. Fawkes, called 
Farnley-halk, at no great diftance. 

At the end of the town, going to Leeds, is a hill called the Chevin, (which is a 
Britifii word, fignifying the ridge of a mountain) as fteep and long as that from Skipton, 


* Short, p. 300, 3c t. 
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but prefenting a very different view; that looks down on a meagre valley, this affords 
one of the moff beautiful profpects that is any where to be feen, or that imagination 
can form an idea of. The hill itfelfis healthy and bare, rifing on the right hand high 
over the road, and is rough with rude maffes of ftone, but below is a wide and rich 
vale, extending many miles, the river Wharfe meandring through it, and fhewing it- 
felf in a broad ftream in various and long reaches. The town of Otley, fir James 

Ibbetfon’s, fir- Vavafor’s, Mr. Fawkes’s, and other feats, are difperfed in it; 

the hedge-rows are ornamented with trees, the inclofures are corn-fields, or verdant 
meadows. The dark mountains about Skipton are feen behind ; oppolite, and towards 
the right, the hills about Knarefborough and Harrowgate fhew their tops. An ex¬ 
ceeding fine day enlivened the fcene, and it was with reluctance that I took my leave of it. 

The approach to Leeds, on this, as on the other fide, is marked with the villas of 
the opulent inhabitants. 

A few miles from Leeds is Temple Newfome, the feat of lord Irwin, whofe an* 
ceffor, fir Arthur Ingram, purchafed it about the end of the reign of Henry VIII. of 
Matthew, earl of Lenox, father of the unhappy lord Damley, who was born here. 
Sir Arthur built the prefent houfe, in which there is a capital collection of pictures. 

About fix miles from Pomfret is Medley, the feat of fir John Savil, earl of Mexbo- 
rough, (an Irifli title) faid to be fitted up in fo rich and elegant a manner, as to be well 
worth feeing. 

Palling through Barnfley again, turn off on the left to fee the marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham’s feat, called Wentworth Caftle. It may not be amiis to mention that there is no 
inn at the place, fcarce an ale-houfe, but as it lies between Barnfley and Rotherham, 
the traveller, who is apprized of it, will not find himfelf under any difficulty. f 

The houfe has a magnificent and extenfive front, 600 feet long, but it was placed by 
the marquis’s father in a mod unfortunate fituation, looking direCtly on a large hill, 
rifing immediately before it, which obftruCts the view of the water, and the molt beau¬ 
tiful ground in the park. Much money has been expended in removing part of this 
hill, but with little effeCt, and to remove the whole would colt half as much as to re¬ 
build the houfe. The ftables are alfo direCtly before the windows, but thefe will be 
pulled down, as the marquis has built a fine court of new ones, for 84 horfes, at a 
little diltance. The portico of the houfe is particularly elegant. 

The hall is a very noble one, 60 feet fquare, 40 high, with a gallery 1 o feet wide 
running round the whole. This is fupported by 18 Ionic pillars, which areincrufting 
with a pafte, called Scioli, exactly refembling marble. Above the gallery are 18 
pilafters of the Corinthian order. There is a fuite of rooms to the right of the hall, 
and another to the left, the latter not finilhed. The gallery at the end of 

the houfe, is 130 feet by 18, and there are a great number of other apartments, but 
few pictures. In one of the bed rooms is a curious cabinet of ivory, tortoifelhell, and 
ebony. The library has many books, but not in order, and there is a collection of 
medals, reputed a capital one. In the anti-room of the marquis’s bed-chamber, in the 
attic ltory, is the famous picture by Vandyke, of the earl of Stafford and his fecretary. 

About a mile from the houfe is a plantation of fix acres, laid out in walks, in which 
is a houfe for occafional entertainment. From hence an avenue leads to an amphi¬ 
theatre, below which are ruins to reprefent an ancient religious houfe. 

In the park* there are many fine points of view; but thefe things are trifles when 
compared with the advantage which the public, as well as individuals, derive from 

* An obelilk was cre&cd in 1780 in memory of the trial and acquittal of admiral Keppell. 

his 
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his noble and fplrited improvements in hufbandry. He was at great expence, and 
took infinite pains to remove long fubfifting errors and prejudices (no where more 
deeply rooted than in the bofoms of farmers , and no where more prevalent than in 
this country), but had the fatisfattion of feeing his endeavours crowned with fuccefs. 
His draining of wet lands, his cultivation of turnips, and introduftion of the hoe, 
without which they were of little or no fervice ; the new indruments which he brought 
into ufe, and the improvement of the old ones, will bring him the mod lading honour. 
He fet the example on land which he took into his own hands ; and he had one farm 
managed in the Kentilh hufbandry, another in the Hertford (hire, by men whom he 
brought from thence, in order to form the better opinion on the merits of each, car¬ 
ried on under his immediate infpeftion. 

Proceed to Rotheram, famous for its iron works fo long ago asLeland’s time ; they 
were once gone to decay, but now flourilh as much as ever. Mr. Walker has a ma¬ 
nufactory here, in which every procefs is gone through, from the rough iron done, 
to the polifhing the indruments. The iron ore, and the coal with which it is worked, 
are both dug near the town. They have alfo a pottery, and burn lime, fo that there 
is plenty of employment for the inhabitants. In this town a college was founded by 
Thomas Rotheram, archbilhop of York (who probably took his name from hence) in 
the time of Edward IV. for the purpofe of teaching finging. 

Near this town are the fine ruins of Roch Abbey. 

From Rotheram ride by Kiveton, an old houfe of the duke of Leeds, which being 
little inhabited does not make a cheerful appearance. The hall is 50 feet by 30, paint¬ 
ed by fir James Thornhill. There is a drawing-room 24 feet fquare, a dining-room 36! 
by 25, another drawing-room 25 feet fquare, a faloon 54 by 34, a vedibule 23 feet 
fquare, and another drawing-room 33 by 31. Here are many pi&ures; amongft the 
portraits, there are in the anti-room, the earl of Worceder by Holbein, the marquis 
of Montrofe by Vandyke, the king and queen of Bohemia, and lord Cecil. In the 
fecond drawing-room are the earls of Strafford and Derby, by Vandyke; Erafmus and 
fir Thomas More by Holbein. In one of the drefling-rooms is Philip II. of Spain byr 
Titian. In one of the bed-chambers Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke; and ia 
another the duke of Florence and Machiavel. In the lad drawing-room is Alderman. 
Hewett, (lord mayor of London in the time of queen Elizabeth, whofe daughter and 
heir married fir Edward Ofborne, ancedor of the duke,) the earl of Strafford and his 
fecretary, and the earl of Arundell, by Vandyke. 

This family was enobled in the perfon of fir Thomas Ofborne, created by Charles II. 
baron of Kiveton, and earl of Danby. He was an aClive minider of that king, very 
unacceptable to the commons, who being difappointed in their fird impeachment, pur- 
fued him with a bill of attainder, on which he furrendered himfelf, and lay five years, 
in the Tower before he could obtain his liberty, though he was never brought to trial. 
He took a confiderable part in the revolution, and was by king William created mar¬ 
quis of Carmarthen, and duke of Leeds. 

Ride through Ki.veton-park, and by Mr. Hewett’s at Shire-oaks, to Workfop, to* 
which priory Shire-oaks was formerly a grange. 

From hence to Mansfield the ride is through Workfop and Wellbeck park3, the- 
feats of the dukes of Norfolk and Portland, which are feparated only by a final! com¬ 
mon. 

Workfop manor is about half a mile from the town, and was anciently the edate of 
the Lovetofts, or Luvetots, a great family, who in 3 Henry L founded a priory here 
for canons regular of the order of St. Augultin. In the reign of Henry II. it paffed 
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by a daughter and heir to the Furnivals*, from whom it defcended in like manner, 

II ... 'PI._J. XT -lit. IT i r. , > ... ‘ CI * 


6 Richard II., to I homas de Nevillf. He left two daughters and coheirs, one of whom 
married the great John Talbot, carl of Shrewfbury (as mentioned at Sheffield) and 
carried Workfop into that family. Francis, earl of Shrewfbury, had the priory given 
him on the dilfolution, in exchange for other lands}. The maufion-houf'e was rebuilt 
with great magnificence by George earl of Shrewlbury. Gilbert, his fon and fuc- 
cdfor, died in 1616, leaving three daughters and coheirs, of whom Alethea married 
Thomas earl of Arundell, (anceftor of the prefent duke of Norfolk) and brought him 
this, and the Sheffield eflate. 

This nobleman was grandfon of the duke of Norfolk who loft his life by the jealoufy 
of Elizabeth, rather than by any crime of his own, and by means of that'attainder had 
only the title of Arundell, which belonged to him in the right of his grandmother the 
coheirels of the Fitz-Alans. He made that noble collection of antique (tames and mar¬ 
bles, a part of which is now one great ornament of the univerfity of Oxford, being 
prelented to it by his grandfon Henry. They were originally placed in Arundell-Houle 
in the Strand; and when that houfe was pulled down, fome of them were left there 
and w»ere much damaged by the carelefsnefs of the workmen; a great part of thefe 
were purchafed in that condition by fir William Fermer, and fent to his feat at Eaflon 
Nefton in Northamptonffiire, where they continued till 1755, when the countefs of 
Pomfi-et prefented them to the univerfity. Some of the broken fragments were begged 
by one Cuper, an old fervant of the family, and carried by him acrofs the water to 
the place called from him Cuper’s Gardens, where they continued a confiderable time* 
but being accidentally feen by Mr. Freeman, ofFawley Court, near Henley on Thames’ 
and Mr. Waller, of Beaconsfield, were purchafed by thofe gendemen and carried to 
tlieii ieats. Others oi thefe remains were buried in. the foundations of the houfes at 
the bottom of Norfolk-fireet, and in the gardens of Arundell-Houfe; one of the fta- 
tues was found in a cellar by Mr. Aiflabie, and carried to his feat in Yorkffiire. Others 
were carried by the duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground acrofs the water which he 
got for that purpofe ; but being there negleded, they were at length covered with rub- 
bilh brought to raife the ground. About 1712, in digging foundations for fome build- 
mgs intended to be erected on the fpot, fome parts were dug up, and laid on the eround 
where the carl of Burlington heard of, and begged them. He carried them to Chii- 
wick, and one piece of bas-relief he placed in the pedeflal of an obelifk, which he 
ereded there. Some years after this, lord Petre defired to make farther fearch after 
vhat \\tre fo buried, and found fix ftatues uithout heads or arms, fome of a coloflai 
fize, the draper)' of which was thought to be very fine ; thefe were fent to WnrUnn 
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was by the king fent to the Tower without a charge of any crime, and kept there till 
the houfe relenting it as a breach of their privilege, and refilling to proceed on any bu- 
finels till he was difcharged, compelled the king to releafe him, which he at laft did, 
without giving even a hint of that “ mod juft caufe” for which he pretended to detain 
him. Lord Clarendon in giving his chara&er, amongft other things fays, “ that he 
lived towards all favourites and great officers, without any kind of condefcenfion, and 
rather fuffered himfelf to be ill-treated by their power and authority, (for he was often 
in difgrace, and once or twice prifoner in the Tower) than to defcend in making appli¬ 
cation to them.” But he might with much more propriety have imputed this to the 
high fpirit of a virtuous nobleman deriving dignity from the moft illuftrious defcent, 
and juftly defpifing the Somerfets, Buckinghams, and other upftart minions of the 
time ; and as to his imprifonment, his lordfhip might have faid, that confcious of his in¬ 
tegrity, and of the flagrant violation in his perfon of the rights of the peers and of the 
law, he fcorned to make any unbecoming fubmiffion to obtain that freedom of which he 
had been fo arbitrarily deprived. 

A few years ago the old manfion-houfe was entirely burnt down, with all the furni¬ 
ture and pictures. The late duke began a new one on a plan which would have made 
it the moft magnificent palace in England, if compleated. The prefent building, which 
is only one fide of an intended quadrangle, is not unworthy the refidence of the firft 
peer in the kingdom. The front is of white ftone, extending more than 300 feet in 
length, and is elegant and grand. In the centre is a portico, with fix Corinthian pillars 
iiipporting a pediment, on the points of which are three ftatues, and in the centre of 
it an emblematical carving, referring to the great alliances of the family. A baluftradc, 
adorned with urns, runs along the top of the houfe. This is to the north, and was 
defigned for the back front; in it are ten rooms below, and twelve above, with twenty- 
fix in the attic ftory. In the fouth fide are two galleries, one ufed for breakfafting, 
the other for a billiard-room. The grand drawing-room is 53 feet by 30, and is hung 
with Gobelin tapeftry, reprefenting great variety of men, plants and animals of the 
different quarters of the globe, well drawn, and of the moft lively and beautiful co¬ 
lours. The dining-room is 42 by 28. The ftair-cafe is large and handfome, the iron 
rails light, and the painting in frefco on the pannels is ftriking ; the figures are fo re¬ 
lieved, that they perfectly ftand out from the wall. It is the performance of one Bruvn, 
a Fleming. ' ' 

The pictures, which are here, were brought from other feats j there is no catalogue 
of them. The following arc the chief: 

The earl of Arundel, and lady Alethea Talbot, his wife, fitting, and looking at a 
globe. From this picture a print has been engraved. 

A whole length of this earl, fitting, pointing to his ftatues. 

A whole length of the earl of Surry, 1546, ast. 29, in an embroidered waiftcoat 
and lhort breeches, a cloak on, a collar of the order of the garter, a garter on his leg, 
a lhort fword with a gold hilt, a glove in his hand. 

A half length of him in another room. 

A good portrait of Charles I. 

Cain and Abel. 

A duke, with his ftaff as lord high treafurer, and another ftaff as earl marfhal. 

Another in a robe faced with ermine. 

A whole length of the earl of Nottingham, who commanded againft the Spanilh 
Armada, in a long gown reaching to his heels. 
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The late duke’s father, who was loft at fea, a young man. 

The late duke, by Reynolds, the colour (as ufual) gone. 

Cardinal Howard, and feveral other family portraits. 

Near the houfe is a flower-garden, in which is a large green-houfe, well filled with 
exotics. The bowling-green is a very fpacious one, furrounded by mod beautiful 
lofty firs, feathered to the very ground. At a fmall diftance is thi pleafure-ground, 
and an' extenfive menagery, in which the late duchefs had a numerous collection of 
birds. 

In the fruit-garden are variety of hot-houfes and hot-walls, all new built by the late 
duke. 

The park is about eight miles round, with a noble boundary of wood. 

The priory of Workfop was founded by William de Luvetot, with the confent of 
Emme his wife, in 31 Henry I. for canons regular of the order of St. Auguftine*. 
He, with his fon and grandfon, the laft male of the Furnivals, Joane, wife of Thomas 
Neville, her hulband and daughter, and John, grandfon of the firft earl of Shrewfbury, 
are foine of the illuftrious perfons who have been buried in this churchf. On the dif- 
lolution it was valued at 302I. 6s. tod. or 239I. 10s. 56. clearj: and was granted in 
33 Henry VIII. to Francis, earl of Shrewfbury (defeended from the founder). The 
weft end of the priory church is now ufed as the parilh church, ftanding at a fmall dif¬ 
tance from the town, on the eaft fide of it. It confifts of a nave and ‘two fide aifles, 
the pillars, which are alternately round and oft angular, fupporting circular arches, or¬ 
namented with quatre-foils; there are two rows of windows above them, placed alter¬ 
nately, one over the arch, the other over the pillar. At the eaft end of the fouth 
aifle is a tomb defaced, and three large ftatues in a recumbent pofture, two of them 
men, one a women, brought from fome other place, now lying on the ground. 
There is a very antique wooden cover to the font. The weft door has a circular 
arch, and on each fide is a lofty fteeple. Some broken walls remain at the eaft 
end of the church, but not in a ftraight line with it. On the north fide, a few frag¬ 
ments of walls have been converted into fmall houfes, fome of them joining to the 
church. In the meadows below, many foundations were difeovered on re-buildinn- 
the mill, about the year 1774. The gate-houfe remains; a room over it is 
made ufe of for a fchool. Next the ftreet, on each fide the gateway, is a niche, the 
ftatues gone; on each fide of the window above is a large ftatue in a niche, and one 
over it. 

In 1547, the impropriation of this place (amongft others) was given to the fee of 
Lincoln, in exchange for many manors conveyed by bilhop Holbech§. 

Ihe navigation from Chefterfield to the Trent, goes by the bottom of the town, 
and has reduced the price of coals from 7d. or 8d. to 4df. per hundred. 

On the weft fide of the town is a circular hill, inclofed with a trench, except on one 
•lide, where there is a fteep bank going down to a branch of the little river. This was 
the fite of the caftle, which was “ clene down” in Lelana’s time||. 

Avifit to Wellbeck abbey and Bolfover caftle, may be conveniently made from 
hence, and will employ a day; after which you may go from Workfop, through 
Clumber Park, Thorelby Park, and by Rufford to Nottingham; or may go bv 
Wellbeck to Mansfield, and from thence by Newftaad, (once the beautiful feat of 


• Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p.25, 50. 
$ Willis’s Cath. v. iii. p. 37. 
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lord Byron, but now defolated by him* * * § ) and by (he late fir Charles Sedley’s, to Non 
tiiigham. 

The ride to Wellbeck is through the duke of Norfolk’s park, and part of the planta¬ 
tions made by the late duchefs: a Jmall common only parts it from the duke of Port¬ 
land’s. 

This houfe was founded by Thomas le Flemman, in the reign of Henry II. for 
canons of the Pnemonflratenfian orderf, that is, the order of St. Auftin as reformed. 
The abbot had the fuperiority of all the hoxifes of this order in EnglandJ. It was va¬ 
lued at the diffolution, at 298I. 4s. 8d. or 249I. 6s. 3d. clear§. It was granted, on 
the diffolution, to Richard WhalleyH ; but became afterwards the eflate of fir Charles 
Cavendifh, youngeft fon of fir William by the countefs of Shrewlbury; he married 
one of the daughters, and, at length, foie heir of lord Ogle; which barony defend¬ 
ed to their fonWilliam, who was alfo honoured with the titles of baron Cavendilh of Bol- 
fover, vifeount Mansfield, earl, marquis, and at lall duke, of Newcaflle. He was 
author of the treadle on horfemanfhip, and built the riding houfe here, fince convert¬ 
ed into a (table, now reftored to its original ufe. This gentleman took a mod aftive 
part in favour of Charles I. and, perhaps, differed more in his fortune by that means, 
than any one befides, his Ioffes being computed at 941,303k This was the only one 
of his parks that was not ruined in the civil war; and was faved by the good manage¬ 
ment of the gallant fir Charles Cavendifh, the duke’s younger brother^ - . His grand- 
fon dying without iffue, his grand-daughter Margaret, married to John Hollis, after¬ 
wards created duke of Newcaflle, became heir to this eflate: fhe left only one child, 
a daughter, who married Edward, afterwards earl of Oxford, whofe daughter and 
heir married William, duke of Portland, father of the prefent duke. Nothing of the 
abbey remains in the prefent houfe, except fome arches in the cellar. 

The hall is fitted up with Goth'c arches, of plaifler or wood-work on the walls, 
above which are painted in compartments, a number of manege horfes, in various atti¬ 
tudes. From the hall you are (hewn a fuite of five bed-rooms, in one of which is a whole 
length of Charles H. when very young, in armour. The dining-room is 59 feet by 36, 
the ceiling coved : in this room are the pictures of 

Sir Hugh Middleton, the gentleman who ruined himfelf, and benefited the city of 
London fo much, by bringing the new river to Iflington, to fupply it with water. He 
has fhort grey hair, a ruff, turn-up lace ruffles. 

An original of Thomas earl of Strafford, by Vandyke, a whole length. 

Col. Digby, his lady, and two children. 

William Cavendifh, firfl duke of Newcaflle, the faithful and active friend of Charles 
I. He is dreffed in black, flaflred fleeves, a large fall-down lace ruff, a gold hiked 
iword, the garter on his leg, black rofes in his fhoes. 

Matthew Prior. 

In the anti-room is a piflure of Archbifhop Laud, in lawn fleeves, his hair 
fhort. 

* Newftead priory was built by Henry II. for canons of the order of St. Auguftin, and has been the 

feat cf the Byrons ever fince the difTolution when it was given to fir John Byron, being valued at 219I. 18s. 
£d. or 167I. if 5. lid. clear. The weft front of the church is (landing, with four turrets, and adjoins to 
the houfe. The park was once finely wooded, but the prefent owner, in fpite to his fon, has cut down 
all the oaks. There is a good piece of water, with a cafeade; but, ftrippedof its furrounding groves, its 
beauty is gone. 

+ Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p. 598. ;{ Burn’s Eccl. Law, v. ii, p. 5$. 

§ Deering’s Nott. p. 299. || Thoroton’s Nott. p. 450. 
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The drawing-room has fome French looking-glades of great fize. 

The breakfaft-room feems to have undergone no alteration lince the houfe was built, 
but the principal rooms have been fitted up by the prefent duke, who has alfo made 
much alteration in the park. In one part of his defigns he has been unlucky ; he made 
an extenfive lake, and threw over it a magnificent bridge of three arches, the centre 
arch being a fpan of ninety feet, the two fide ones feventy-five each, but it fell down 
almoft as foon as completed, and has not been rebuilt. 

The park is about eight miles round. In it are many noble old oaks, and the vene¬ 
rable one called Greendale oak, (of which feveral prints have been publifhed) with a 
road cut through it, is Hill to be ieen with one green branch. The flumps of thofe 
branches which have been cut, or broken off, are guarded with leaden plates to prevent 
the wet from getting in, and occafioning further decay. In another part of the park, 
(nearer the gate which goes in from Workfop) is a remarkable tree, called the Seven 
Sifters, from its confifting of feven Items fpringing up from one root; one of thefe, 
however, is now broken off. 

About three miles from hence is a place called Crefwel 1 -crag, a place where the rocks 
have been rent afunder in fome violent convulfion, which would appear ftriking before 
thofe at Matlock, Middleton-dale, &c. have been feen, but which exhibits only a mi¬ 
niature picture of thofe more magnificent fcenes. On alking the way to it, one of the 
duke’s attendants took a horfe, and rode with us to it, by a road (rocky and bad) which 
we fhould hardly have found without a guide. This was fuch a piece of civility as can¬ 
not be mentioned without particular pleafure, nor fhould it be forgot that he refufed to 
accept any gratuity. 

Three miles further, through the village of Weft Elmdon, and by a very rough and 
ftony road, came to the little town or village of Bolfover, at the end of which is a caf- 
tle bearing the fame name, feated on the brink of a hill, overlooking a great extent of 
country. This caftle was feized on by the barons, who rebelled againft King John, 
and was taken from them by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, in the 16th of that king; 
and he being appointed governor, held it for fix years; and in 19 Henry III. again 
had the cuftody of it # ; but Bryan de l’lfle, a fteady adherent of Henry, had been ap¬ 
pointed governor of it twice in the mean whilef. On the death of the laft earl of Chef- 
ter, without male iffue, Ada, wife of Henry de Haftings, one of his fillers, had this 
manor as part of her allotmentJ. Leland fpeaks of the cafile as being in ruins in his 
time. The prefent building is nothing more than a houfe, as ill-contrived and incon¬ 
venient as ever was formed. By the arms carved in ftone over the door, which are 
thofe of Cavendifh, with a crefcent for difference, empaling Ogle, it is to be fuppofed, 
that it was built by fir Charles Cavendifh, mentioned at Wellbeck, and defcended,. 
with that eftate, to the duke of Portland, the prefent owner; the outer court, in 
which are flables and offices, is large, and walled in; within that is a fmaller, alfo 
walled in and paved, in which Hands the houfe, built of brown ftone, fquare, and 
lofty. A flight of Heps lead through a paffage into a hall, not large, the roof fupport- 
ed by ftone pillars, and from thence into the only room defigned for habitation on this 
floor; In the centre of it is a pillar fupporting an arched roof, in the manner of that at 
Chrift Church in Oxford, but much lefs light. Round this pillar is a plain circular 
table, ufed to dine on. Up flairs is one room moderately large, and within it a very 
fmall one, which, from an old tea-table, and a fet of old china Handing on it, feems to 
have been ufed as a drawing-room. In the large room are feveral coats of arms paint- 

* Dugd. Bar. v. i p. 261. f Ibid. p. 737. J Ibid. p. 45. 
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ed; Cavendifii empaling Ogle, and in different places the latter is painted alone. The 
reft of the rooms are very fmall, and not numerous. The floors of all are plaifter. 
From the windows in general, the profpe&s of the country are rich and extenfive, reach¬ 
ing flill farther from the leads on the top of the houfe. Beneath, at a fmall diftance, 
lies Sutton, with its park, the feat of the late Mr. Clarke; farther off the lofty towers 
of Hardwick are feen amongft the woods. 

What was wanting in thefe rooms feems to have been fupplied by a range of 
building, which is now ruined, (landing on a noble terrace, commanding a mag¬ 
nificent profpeft in its full extent; the fide walls and the floor of the apartments, 
which were entered from the terrace by a grand flight of fteps, are all that remain, 
the roof having been taken off long ago. It is faid thefe rooms were fitted up for 
the reception of Charles I. who, having vifited the earl ofNewcaftle (as he was 
then called) atWelbeck, in his progrefs into Scotland in 16.3,3, was fo well pleafed 
with the magnificent entertainment he met with, that a year or two afterwards he 
made him a fecond vifit with his queen; on this occafion he gave up Bolfover for 
their majefties’ lodging, and fpared neither induftry nor coft to add fplendor to the 
entertainment, which coft him above 14,000k Ben Johnfon was employed in fit¬ 
ting fuch feenes and fpeeches as were proper on the occafion, and all the gentry in 
the country were fent for to wait on their majefties. This place was feized by the 
parliament after the duke went abroad, and was fold and begun to be pulled down, 
but was then bought by fir Charles, the duke’s younger brother, and lo reftored to 
the family*. 

In the church is a noble monument in memory of the firft fir Charles Cavendilh,. 
fetupby his widow, (the daughter of lord Ogle) and his two furviving fons. On the 
fouth fide of the church is an additional building as a burial-place for the family, on the 
battlement of which is cut in capital letters the motto of the family, CAVENDO TUTUS . 
On one fide are the Cavendifti. arms, on the other thofe of Ogle. Others of the family 
are buried in it. This church was given by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, in 36 Hen. 
HI. to the canons of Derby (near Derby}f* 

Return to Workfop, and take the road to Clumber-park, the feat of the duke of 
Newcaftle; it is a creation of his own, begun little more than twenty years ago, be¬ 
ing originally, a rabbit-warren. It is now a park of near thirteen miles round, filled 
with many and large thriving plantations, and having a very good houfe, moft elegant¬ 
ly fitted up and furniffied. The front is of white (lone, brought from a quarry on his 
grace’s eftate about five miles off. The offices are in a very fpacious court on the left 
of the houfe. 

In the common drawing room 1 , is a large and very fine picture by Teniers,, 
fome moft beautiful female heads, in crayons, by Hoare, and a piece of game by 
Rubens. 

In the great drawing-room, is a moft capital picture of Rembrandt by himfelf; a 
lion and boar by Rubens; and other good pi&ures. 

In the common dining-room, are two fine heads by Rubens; the Kit-cat club, and the 
Prodigal Son, by Domenichino. 

The library is a large fine room, furniffied with a great number of books in fplendid 
bindings. From a fmall anti-room belonging to it you go into the dreffing-rootn to 
the ftate-room, in which is a portrait of the late Mr. Henry Pelham, in his gown, as 
chancellor of the exchequer; the late lord Lincoln (his grace’s eldeft fon) a whole- 

• Collins’* Colle&ions, p. 22, 24, 26. f Dugd. Bar. v. i, p. 262. 
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length by Hoare; the late duke’s father and mother; the prefent duke’s father 
mother; the late and prefent duke. 

The date bed-rooin was not completed. 

In the breakfad-room is a portrait of the firft earl of Lincoln. . . 

The great dining-room is a noble one, looking to the water and the bridge; in it 
are four large and mod capital pieces of game by Snyders, with figures by Rubens, 
who in one of them has introduced himfelf and two of his wives. Over the chimney 

Crofe the bridge, and through another part of the park to Thorefby, the late duke of 

Kinedou’s, which is very near to it. . . . 

i his is rather a comfortable houfe than a magnificent feat. The entrance is in the 
baietnent llory into a hall, adjoining to which are a breakfad-room, a dining-room, and 
drawing-room. A pair of done flairs leads out of the hall to the next ftory; at the top 
of the iird flight they divide into two, and lead into a circular room lighted by a large 
tkv-liffht in the roof, and having a gallery which runs round it at the height of feet, 
in which are the doors of the bed-rooms. The fides of this room a're of the fame com- 
pofition as is ufed in the hall at lord Rockingham’s, refembling yellow marble; on the 
tides are pillars and pitaders, tnodly white, but fome refembling verd antique. 1 he 
floor is of the fame compofition. Out of this room you go into a large drawing-room 
hung with pictures, prints, and drawings; on the right is a lmall library, on the 
left a very elegant drawing-room. The duchefs made fome gardens with covered 
arbors, in the German tafle. There are fome pieces of water near the houfe, on one 
of which is a large veffel for failing. We were told that the park is thirteen 

nl *At Palefhorp, adjoining to the park, is a good inn, and three miles farther is the little 
town of Ollerton, with a good inn in it. 

From Ollerton it is two miles to Rufford, a large old feat of fir George Saville, the 
approach to which is through the avenues of large limes, beeches, &c. Here was an 
abbey of the Cidercian order, founded by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, in 1148- On the 
diffolution the houfe and fite, with about 1000 acres of land, three water-mills, and the 
fifhery, were granted to George, earl of Shrewfbury. The clear value was then 
246I/ 15s. 5d. Dugdale’s valuation is 176I. 12s. 6d. Speed’s, 2541. 6s. 8d. Sir 
George Saville married Mary, daughter of George earl of Shrewfbury, grandlon of 
that earl to whom it was granted. King James and Charles the Fird ufed to come 
hither in order to hunt in the fored of Shirewoodf. 

From a large hall you go into a handfome dining-room, and on the fame floor is a 
drawing-room, a billiard room, and a bed-room. In the billiard-room is a pi&ure of 
Buckhorfe, the poor wretch who fome years ago was fo well known for his readinefs 
to engage in a boxing-match, in which he would often come off conqueror in the end, 
by differing his antagonid to beat him till he had exhauded his drength, after which he 
would beat him in his turn. 

Up dairs is a gallery, 38 yards long and 12 broad, in which are many valuable 
portraits. 

Lord and lady Coventry. 

A portrait of a young man, with the following infcription round the frame ; “ Le 
feigneur H. D. pardit Ion vie naturell en fervice du Prince a Seintquenten avecque 

» I do not rccolleft whether the famous picture of Sigifmunda, fold in fir Lute Schaub’s fale for up¬ 
wards of 400I. is at this houfe. It, however, belongs to the duke, and is not lefs remarkable for its ori¬ 
ginal merit, than for Hogarth’s attempt to rival it. 

* f Thorolon’s Nott. p. 4 3 J» 
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honeur & l’amour du foldaux and du monde.” There are fmaller letters by the 
fide of the head, of which I could only difcover fo much as that he was 20 and an half 
years old. 

Sir George Saville, grandfather of the prefent. 

Earl of Halifax with his two wives, and firft wife’s father. 

The earl’s father, in a buff coat and iron bread plate, with long lank hair, his wife and 
four daughters. 

Gilbert, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his face frefh-coloured, fmall black 
whilkers; he has on a black cloak over a grey habit, Ihort trunk hofe, a blue ribband 
hanging round his neck down on his bread, a George pendant thereon, a Ihort filver- 
hilted fword. 

Dutchefs of Northumberland. 

George, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his beard rather long and inclined to- 
grey, a black cloak laced with gold, and faced with a broad white border, black cloaths, 
ihort trunk hofe, puckered ruffles, a ruff round his neck, a fhort gold-hilted fword, 
the garter on his left leg, a glove in his right hand. 

Sir Henry Sidney (a three-quarter piece) with black whilkers and beard, a Item 
look. 

Duke of Northumberland. 

Over this is Robert earl of Effex. 

Over the door king Edward the Vlth. 

In a fmall room is a fettee and fome chairs worked by an aunt of fir George from 
prints of the Harlot’s Progrefs, fome of them well copied. 

In the attic dory are a very great number of bed-rooms. In one of them is a good 
portrait of a youth reading ; in another a head of Jedediah Buxton. 

In another is a picture of Anna Bullen on wood; but fhe does not appear fo 
handfome here as Holbein has made her in one which is preferved at Lofely, in 
Surrey. 

From Ollerton the ride is over the foreff to Nottingham; but beyond Rufford, fir 
George Saville has made many large plantations of trees. Further on, a confiderable 
tract has been inclefed, and is now under the plough, but the foil is a very poor fand, 
bearing however tolerable barley. 

Four miles before coming to Nottingham is the little village of Red-hill. 

Nottingham is a fair, well-built, populous town. Here was formerly a ftrong 
eaftle, in which the Danes, in the time of the Heptarchy, held out a fiege againft 
Buthred king of Mercia, Alfred and Ethelred his brother, kings of the Weft 
Saxons. 

Soon after the Conqueft, William either repaired this fortrefs, or built a new one on- 
the fame fpot, in the fecond year of his reign, probably to fecure a retreat on his sxpe- 
dition againft Edwyn earl of Chefter, and Morcar earl of Northumberland, who had re¬ 
volted. He committed the cuftody of it to William Peverell, his natural fon, who has 
by fome been confidered as the founder. It Hands on a deep rock, at the foot of which 
runs the river Leen. 

It has been mentioned before, that Peverell had a grant of the Peke in Derbyfhire, 
which is now included in the honour of Peverell; courts for that honour are held at 
Befsford, two miles from Nottingham, in which caufes, as far as the value of 50I. are 
tried twice in the year before the deputy of lord Middleton, who is high fteward, and in 
whofe name writs are iffued. At Befsford is the gaol; the keeper has a bowling-green, 
which is frequented by the gentlemen of Nottingham, and his prifoners are permitted 
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to wait on them, fo that their confinement is not very rigorous. They are here intitled 
to their groats, as in the courts of Weftminfter-hall. 

Edward IV. greatly enlarged the caflle, but did not live to complete the buildings 
he begun, which were finilhed by Richard III. It went to decay in the time of Henry 
VII. and VIII. 

Deering, in his hiftory of Nottingham, feems to explode very juftly the ftory of the 
place called Mortimer’s Hole having been made as a hiding place for him, and from his 
defcription of it (hews that it was meant as a private paflage to the caftle, to relieve it 
with men or provifions in a fiege. It is one continued ftair-cafe or defcent, from the 
caflle to the foot of the hill, without any room or even a place to fit down on, but with 
holes cut to let in light or (hoot arrows from, which now furnifli views of the town and 
country. It was formerly guarded by feven gates in it, placed at different diftances*. 
It was by this paflage that Edward III. got into the caftle and furprized Mortimer and 
the queen, and from his being carried away through it, it has its name. 

It was granted by James I. to Francis earl of Rutland, who pulled down many of the 
buildings; but it was (till of fo much ftrength, that Charles I. in 1642 pitched on it as 
the place for beginning his operations of war. He fet up his ftandard firft on the walls 
of the caftle, but in two or three days removed it to a clofe on the north fide of the 
caftle without the wall, on a round fpot, after which it was for many years called Stand¬ 
ard Clofe, and fince, from the name of one who rented it, Nevils Clofe. Where the' 
ftandard was fixed, there flood a port for a confiderable time. It is a common error, 
that it was erefted on a place called Derry Mount, a little farther north than the clofe 
juft mentioned ; this is an artificial hill raifed on purpofie for a windmill, which formerly 
was theref. The caftle was afterwards fequeftered by the parliament, and the trees in 
the park cut down. 

This caftle was fo ftrong that it was never taken by ftorm. After the civil war, 
Cromwell ordered it to be demoliihed. On the reftoration, the duke of Buckingham, 
whofe mother was daughter and heir of this Francis earl of Rutland, had it reftored to 
him, and fold it to William Cavendifli duke of Newcaftle. In 1674 he began the pre- 
fent building, but died in 1676, when the work was not far advanced. However he 
had the building of it fo much at heart, that he left the revenue of a confiderable eftate 
to be applied to that purpofe, and it was finilhed by Henry his fon. The expence was 
about i4,oocl. His ftatue on horfeback in white marble, is in the centre of the front, 
which looks towards the town ; it is carved out of a fingle block of (lone brought from 
Donnington in Leicefterihire, and was the work of one Wilfon, who married lady Put- 
fey, a lady pofleffed of a confiderable jointure; (he got him knighted, and during her 
life he was fpoiled for an artift, but not having made provifion againft her death, when 
file died he was forced to return to his former occupation*. 

This Henry had one fon, who dying without iflue, the eftate came to John Holies 
fourth earl of Clare, who married one of his daughters, and was created by king Wil¬ 
liam duke of Newcaftle; he having no iflue male, fettled it on his nephew Thomas 
Lord Pelham (fon of his youngeft filler). This gentleman took a mod zealous and 
attive part in favour of the prefent royal family, by whom he was held in the higheft 
efteem. He was created duke of Newcaftle upon Tyne by George I, and of Newcaf¬ 
tle under Line, with remainder to his nephew Henry earl of Lincoln, by his prefent 
majefty, who was fo fenfible of his fervices that when he was difraiffed from his places 

• Deering’s Nottingham, p. 17J., 171, t Ibid, p, 177. 

J Ibid. p. 186, 487. 
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he was offered a large penfion, but with a truly noble fpirit he refufed it j though in- 
ftead of amaffing wealth by means of his great employments, he had fpent a princely 
fortune in fupporting the intereft of the crown, and by living in fo fplendid a manner 
as to do honour to the places he held. He alfo died without iffue, and fettled this 
eftate on his nephew Henry earl of Lincoln, now duke of Newcaftle, the prefent 
owner. 

In the park, weft of the caftle, and facing the river Leen, are fome remains of an 
ancient building (if it may be fo called) cut and framed in the rock. Dr. Stukeley 
gives it, as he does mod things, to the Britons. Many other ancient excavations Have 
been found in other parts of the rocks. 

The frames for knitting ftockings were invented by one William Lea, of this county, 
about the beginning of the laft century ; but he not meeting with the encouragement 
he expected (a cafe too common with the firft inventors of the moft ufeful arts) went 
with feveral of his workmen to France on the invitation of Henry IV. The death of 
that king, and the troubles which enfued, prevented attention being given to the work; 
Lea died there, and moft of his men returned to England. Other attempts were made 
to fteal the trade, without better fuccefs* j and it has flourilhed here ever fince, and is 
now carried on to a very great extent. 

At this town the duke of Devonfhire, who had a few days before declared at Derby 
fora free parliament, the earl of Stamford, lord Howe, lord Delamere (afterwards 
earl of Warrington) and many other gentlemen, had a meeting on the landing of the 
prince of Orange, and here took their final refolution of joining him. 

About two miles off is Clifton, the feat of a very ancient family of the fame name, 
which has refided here many hundred years. The approach is through a long avenue, 
one fide of which is planted on a fteep bank, at the foot of which runs the Trent. 
The whole Hope is covered with fir and elm, which were planted there about the year 
174Q, being then large ones, as the gardener who affifted in planting, told us. The 
prefent fir Gervafe had begun to modernife his houfe, but broke off on the fuddcn death 
of his lady, which happened about three years ago. The gardens were on the fide of 
a hill rifing above the houfe, and confifted of many flopes, one above another, af- 
cended by flights of ftone fteps, and had many yew hedges ; at the top was a large 
bowling-green, beyond that is a walk through a wood, leading to a fummer-houfe, 
which looks over the river Trent in the valley below, and commands the diftant 
country. 

One of the alterations in the houfe will be a very pleafing one; the room defigned 
for lady Clifton’s dreffing-room is to the fouth, opening on the right and left of a 
bow-window into a green-houfe. This is making a green-houfe of fome ufe; it is 
very common to fee it placed at fuch a diftance from the houfe as to be feldom vifited, 
efpecially at that time of the year when it would be moft pleafant, from the want of 
verdure and warmth elfewhere. When the trees have loft their leaves, the ground is 
covered with fnow, and nature feems retired within itfelf, can any thing be more agree¬ 
able than to ftep from a parlour at once into the midll of a verdant grove, and the 
gentle warmth of fummer ? This is, in fome degree, to realize a Perfian tale j yet few 
have availed themfelves, of the idea. 

There are fonie monuments in the church for the family. 

From Nottingham it is near three miles in the-Derby road to Wollaton-hall, the feat 
of lord Middleton, which ftands on a knoll, and makes a magnificent appearance at 

* Dceriitg’s Nottingham, p. 303. 
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confiderable diftances. It is fquare, with a fquare tower at each corner, adorned with 
pinnacles. The body of the houfe is a lofty fingle room, rifing high above the reft, 
and having a round tower or pavilion at each corner, rifing above the whole, but 
rounded offat the bottoms. The views through feveral villa's in the woods below are 
fine. So far may be feen, but ftrangers are not permitted to fee the infide, even when 
the family is abfent -, a piece of pride or gloomy inhofpitality, which for the credit of 
our country is rare. This houfe was built by fir Francis Willoughby in the time of 

queen Elizabeth. , 

Goby Bradmore and Bunny to Loughborough, and fo to Leicefter. 

At Bradmore the fpire of the church remains, but the body has been down lomc 
years, and the inhabitants go to the neighbouring church of Bunny, or Boney, where 
fir Thomas Parkyns has a feat, in the front of which is an old gateway in decay, built 
in a particular and heavy llile. This family have been liberal benefactors to the poor: 
by the church yard gate is a fchool, built by a fir T homas Parkyns about theycai i joe, 
and four rooms at the end for four widows. Lady Ann Parkyns endowed it with 1 61 . 
a year, to which fir Thomas added 5I. a year. In the church is a monument for that 
lady, mentioning her virtues and charities, and her having procured queen Anne s 
bounty for the vicarage. There is alfo a monument tor fir 1 homas, her fon, who is 
reprefented Handing in a pollure for wreftling, and in another part he appeals thiown 
by Time, with the following lines written by Dr. Freind. 

Qiicm modo ftravifti longo in ccrtamme, tempos, 

Hie recubat Britonum clarus in orbe pogil. 

Jam primum llratus ; prxter te vicerat omnes ; 

De tc etiamvi&or, quando refurgci, erit. 

The infeription underneath takes notice of his wife’s fortune, and the e(fates he pur- 
chafed ; that he rebuilt his farm-houfes, was (killed in architecture and medicine, and 
that he wrote a book on wreftling, called The Cornifli Hug Wreftler. 

This gentleman was remarkable for his (kill in that exercife; he trained many of his 
fervants and neighbours to it, and when thofe manly (though now thought unpolifhed) 
diverfions were in falhion, he exhibited his pupils in public with no fmall eclat. By 
his will he has left a guinea to be wreftled for here every Midfummer-day, and money 
to the ringers, of whom he alfo made one. He difplayed his learning in feveral curious 
inferiptions ; over a feat by the road fide, Hie fedeas Viator Ji tu defejfus es ambulando. 
The honour of a vifit from a judge on the circuit, was commemorated at the horfe- 
block by Hinc Jujliciarius Dormer equum afeendere folebat. 

In the church is a monument, with the date of 1603, for Richard Parkyns, efq. his 
wife, four fons, and four daughters. 

About a mile before Loughborough is Cotes, an old houfe, once the feat of a gen¬ 
tleman who was ruined by his loyalty in the civil war, and the laft ofwhofe family died 
feme years ago in a work-houfe. Alderman Pack of London, an Oliverian, bought 
it, and it now belongs to his defeendant, whofe houfe is a few miles off. On the relto- 
ration the alderman was in fome danger, but Charles borrowed io,oool. of him, and 
intimated that if he valued his fafety he would not afk for re-payment. He took the 
hint; the king kept the money, and he his life. 

From Leicefter to Market Harborough is little that is to be noticed. Sir George 
Robinfon’s feat is at a fmall diftance on the right. Harborough Hands in the extremity 
of the county. The church here is fuppofed to have been built by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafler, about the year 1370, by injunction of the pope, as part of his 
1 penance 
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penance for maintaining a criminal converfation with Catherine Swinford, afterwards 
his third wife. From the ground to the crofs ftone which finilhes the fteeple, is 1^4 

In this neighbourhood is the celebrated water of Nevil Holt. 

On leaving this town you enter Northamptonfhire, and pafs the feats of Mr. Han- 
bury at Kelmarfh, Mr. Scawen at Maidwell, fir Juftinian Ilham at Lamport, Mr. 
Rainsforth at Brixworthf, the earl of Strafford at Boughton, and Mr. Freemore’s near 
Northampton. 

Northampton Hands on a gentle afcent, at the foot of which runs the river Nene, 
which is navigable. It has been fuppofed that the Roman ftation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. Their coins have been taken up near Queen’s crofs In Salcey 
foreft an ancient paved road has been found; and Lathbury, a mile fhort of Newport 
Pagnel, is conjeftured to have been Ledocetum, another of their ftutionsj. 

Northampton has been the fcene of many notable adions, in thofe times in which 
the power of the barons was little inferior to that of the kings. Parliaments were fre¬ 
quently held here till the time of Richard II. early in whofe reign they were difcon- 
tinucd. This place was a favourite feat of the clergy, who had many religious houfes 
in it, and in the reign of Henry III. an attempt was made to remove the.univerlity 
from Oxford hither; but the fcholars taking a very adive part with the barons againft 
the king, he fent them back to Oxford. A like attempt was made at a tranfplantation 
from Cambridge, but the defign was foon given up§. That king granted the farm to 
the inhabitants of the town in the 11 th year of his reign, referving a rent of 120I. a 
year. Edward III; granted 661 . 13s. ^d. part of this, to his free chapel of Windfor, 
to be paid by the bailiffs of the town. Henry VIII. foon after his acceffion, releafed 
22I. a year further part of it||. The caftle was built by Simon St. Liz, earl of North¬ 
ampton, in 1084^, the river running at the foot of it on the weft tide; mod of what 
remained of it was pulled down, with the walls and gates of the town, foon after the 
reftoration; a fmall part of the outer walls ftill ferves as a fence to the area of the 
caftle, now a field. In the meadows' near the monaftery of Delapre, was fought one 
of the bloody battles between Henry VI. and the earl of Warwick, in which the king 
was defeated with great flaughter. It was garrifoned by the parliament againft Charles 1. 
Tradition fays, that the wide ditch on the northern fide of the town, which was 
fcoured out and widened by them, was originally made for a defence againft the Danes, 
who, however, fixed themfelves here, and made many incurfions into the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hunlborough, a military work a mile fouth of the town, was railed by them. 
The figure is rather oval than circular, with a fingle ditch, and double bank, inclofmg 
about an acre of ground, the ditch 12 feet wide, the entrance on the fouth. It is on a 
high hill, commanding the country a great way j the form agrees with others incon- 
teftably Danifli ## . 

In 1675 almoft the whole town was deftroyed by fire* but afterwards rebuilt in a 
handfome manner, for which purpofe large colledtions were made, and the king gave 
1000 ton of timber towards the church of All Saints; and to the town, feven years of 
its chimney money. This was much owing to the generofity of James Compton, earl 

* Gent. Mag- 1765, p. 283. 

-j- At Pisford is an ancient entrenchment called Barrow-Dyke ; and near the town a tumulus, called 
Longman’s-liill —Morton, p. 548. * 

+ Morton’s Nat. Hill- of Northamptonftiire, p. 503, 504. 

it Bridge’s Hiftory of Northamptonfhire, p.425. II Harleian MS. 1503* fo. 192. 

a Dugd. Bar. v. i.p. 58. ** Morton, p. 536, 538. 
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of Northampton, who interefted himfelf warmly in it, though the town had little 
reafon to expert fo much, having ufed his family very ill in the civil wars. 1 he weft 
front of the church of All Saints is adorned with a portico, having a flat roof, (up- 
ported by 12 Ionic pillars, over which is a baluftrade, and in the centre a ftatue of 
Charles II. An inieription underneath commemorates h:s bounty. 

The churches of St. Peter, St. Sepulchre, and St. Giles, are of great antiquity, 
efpecially the former, which indeed is very deferving of notice, but is fo much out of 
the way, 'that unlefs apprized of it a traveller may be many times at Northampton 
without feeing it. It Hands at the end of the weft ftreet, oppofite the caftle, and feems 
to be a perfect remain of the Saxon building. On going into the church-yard, the 
body is feen higher than the north aile, a row of fmall circular arches appearing on 
the outfide of it worked into the wall, the whole length from eaft to weft. At the 
weft end is a tower, at each corner of which three round pillars joined together in three 
ftories, diminifhing as they rife, form a buttrefs ; over the door is a large circular arch, 
and over that other arches filled with tracery work in the ftone, one above another. 
The infide confifts of a nave and two fideailes, each fide of the nave having eight cir¬ 
cular arches adorned with zig-zag work. Some of the pillars which fupport the arches 
are plain, the alternate ones are furrounded with a band about the middle of them. 
At the weft end of the nave is a large circular arch, with feveral circles of zig-zag 
over it. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is on the north fide of the town, on the Har- 
borough road, and was probably built by the knights templars after the model of that 
at Jerufalem. The body is circular, the roof fupported by eight mafly pillars; it 
feems that this w r as the original building, and that the eaft and weft ends have been, 
added fince. 

St. Giles’s church Handing at the eaft end of the town, has a circular zig-zag arch 
over the weft door. 

The cellar of the county hofpital was originally a fubterraneous chapel*. 

On the wall of a houfe at a wharf called Thaves Wharf, are four figures of men 
fighting, two and two, carved in the ftone; one has a fword, another a knotted 
club. 

A little on the eaft of the town a medicinal well was found in 1703, which was 
very ferviceable in the ftone; it rifes at the foot of the hill, in a ftratum of clay, 
with fome vitriolic pyritae inclofed in it, and is a little lighter than the Aftrop 
waterf. 

In the field on the eaft of the town, an excellent tobacco-pipe clay has been dug in 
large quantities; whether it is now exhaufted 1 do not know. It did not lie in one 
continued ftratum, but in feparate parcelsf. 

A large manufacture of fhoes, and another of /lockings, have been long carried on 
here. The inhabitauts are numerous, and, unhappily, every freeman, refident or not, 
and every refident, free or not, has a vote in the election of members of parliament for' 
the town; their numbers and their infamous venality in 1768, will belong remembered 
and feverely felt by fome noble families in the neighbourhood. 

A few years ago the town was entirely new paved, in a very handfome manner, at an 
expence of ten thoufand pounds. 

Mr. Bouverie has a handfome houfe and park in the meadows on the louth of the 
town, and has made confiderable plantations, reaching up to the Queen’s Crofs, 

* Gough’s Topography, v. ii. p. 40.- -j- Morton, p. 279, 284. $ Ibid. p. 70. 
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Six miles ofF is Caftle Alhby, the feat of the ardent family of the Comptons, earls of 
Northampton. It is a large ftrutture, furrounding a handfome fquare court, with a 
beautiful Ikreen, the work of Inigo Jones, bounding one fide. Mr Pennant difco- 
vered in a garret, thrown by as lumber, the original portraits of the great John Talbot 
earl of Shrewfbury (fo diltinguifhed in the wars in France in the time of Henry VI.) 
and of Margaret his wife*. 

About five miles to the weft of the town is Althrop, an old feat of the Spencers (now 
earlsj built in the fttape of an half H. It ftands low, and in the approach you go 
through, and acrofs, thofe ftraight avenues of trees, which were once deemed the lines 
of beauty. The rooms are not large, except the library and gallery, the latter of 
which is 138 feet by 20. In this is a collection of portraits, hardly perhaps exceeded 
by any in the kingdom, not only in point of number, but of beauty. The famous 
beauties of Hampton Court are far fhort of thofe which the pencils of Cornelius John- 
fon, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, &c. have placed here. A fmall piece of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein (in this gallery), a fmall round portrait of that mailer by, himfelf (in the 
picture clofet) and a boy blowing a lighted brand, are reckoned of very great value. 
Here is the head of fir Kenelm Digby, by Cornelius Johnfon. A few years ago part of 
the roof fell in, and did much damage to the houfe. In one of the rooms is a table 
for play, which feems to be the original of the E. O. tables. 

Not far oft' is Holdenby-houfe (a fight of which is catched from the Welford.road) 
built in the reign of Elizabeth by fir Chriftopher Hatton, defeended from an heirefs 
of the ancient family of Holdenby. It was a work worthy of that great man. It was 
• for a time the prifon of Charles I. and is now in ruins. 

In the road from Northampton to London, on the hill about a mile from the town 
ftands one of the crofles built by Eward. I. in memory of his queen, and now in good 
prefervation She died at Herdby, near Lincoln, on a journey which Ihewas making 
with him to Scotland ; and in every place where her body was refted in its conveyance 
for interment, he ereCted acrofs. It was repaired in 1713, and again in 1760. It 
is divided iiUo three ftories ; the two firft are octagonal, the firft 14, the fecond 12 
feet high. In every other fide of the fecond, within a nich, is a female figure, crown¬ 
ed, about fix feet high, with canopies over their heads, fupported by two Gothic 
pillars, which are furmounted with pinnacles. The upper ftory is eight feet high, 
and has only four fides, on each of which is a dial. On the top is a crofs. On the 
weftem fide of the lower ftory are the arms of Great Britain, with queen Ann’s-motto, 
Semper eadem. 

A little beyond this the road divides; the direft one goes by Stony Stratford, the 
left by Newport-Pagnell. Taking the latter, pafs by Horton, a feat of the late earl 
of Halifax, fince his death bought by fir Robert Gunning. In the church is a fine 
monument of William lord Parr, uncle to Catherine, the laft queen of Henry VIII. 
and of his lady, a Salufbury, by whom he got this eftate. One of their daughters 
married a Lane, and carried it into that family, from which it palfed to the Moun- 
tagues. 

After palling through the village of Stoke-Goldington, on the right is an excellent 
houfe called Goathurtt, belonging to Mr. Wright, whofe anceftor (a fon of fir Na¬ 
than, lord keeper in the end of the reign of king William and beginning of queen 
Anne) purchafed it in 1704 of the heirs of the Digbys. Sir Everard Digby became 
owner of it by marriage with the heirefs of Mullho $ his fhare in the Gunpowder-plot, 


• Journey from Chefter, p. 310,311. 
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and ignominious end, are well known ; but he had fettled this eflate fo that it delcended 
to his fon fir Kenelm, fo juflly celebrated for his learning and other qualifications. 
There are feveral portraits of the Digbys and others, and two brafs bulls oi \ enetia, the 
wife of fir Kenelm. The father of the prefent owner removed a village which fur- 
rounded it to a little diftance. The church was neatly rebuilt under the will ot the 
Mr. Wright, who purchafed the eftate*. There is a monument in it for the lord 
keeper, who was buried at his feat at Caldecot, near Atherftone, where a monumem 
remains, but his body was afterwards removed hither. 

On the other fide the river Uufe, which waters the valley, is Tynngham, the old 
feat of a very old family of that name, which pafled by a daughter, towards the latter 
end of the laft century, to Mr. Backwell, whofe defcendant now enjoys it. One oi' 
the family, who was rector of the place, and a prebendary of Worcefter, fuftered leverely 
for his attachment to Charles I., and probably loft his life. He and his two nephews 
were feized by a party of dragoons from Aylefbury, and carried to that place, but in 
their way were cut and wounded by the foldiers with the molt wanton barbarity. Mi. 
Tyringham’s arm was obliged to be taken off, and it is fuppofed that he died in confe- 
quence of itf. At the entrance of Newport a caufeway has been thrown up, and a 
bridge built, in a place which ufed to be impalfable in floods, except by a bridge belong¬ 
ing to a private perfon, who extorted what he pleafed from the diltreffed traveller. 
He generally infilled on a crown for a coach or waggon before he would turn the key, 
and there was no refufal, for the road by Stony-Stratford was not then made. At lalt 
the commifiioners of the turnpike road roufed themfelves, and determined to buy it for 
the ufe of the public, or to build another. The proprietor fold it with great reluctance. 
A horfe-path is now always open, and a carriage-way when there is a flood. 

Newport-Pagnell is fo called from its ancient owners the Paganells or Paynells, who 
became poflefled of it in the reign of William 11 .}, and had a caftle here§, which was 
demolilhed by order of the Parliament in 1646. Ralph Paganell founded the priory 
of Tikford as a cell to the abbey of Marmontier, in France, for monks of the Cluniac 
order. It paid a penfion of 40s. to the abbey of Conches, in Normandy ^the reverfion 
of which, after the death of Humphry duke of Gloucelter, was fettled by Henry VI. on 
his college of Eton||. The priory was one of thofe granted by the pope, 20 Henry VIII. 
to cardinal Wolfey towards the endowment of his colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich^f. It 
lies on the left of the town, and a handfome white houfe has been built on the fite. 
The prefent pofleflor lately buried his wife in the garden, as being confecrated ground. 

The town (lands on a point of land, one fide of which is wa(hed by a (tream called 
the Loufell, or Lovett, running out of Bedfordfhire by Fenny-Stratford, and here 
meeting the Oufe, which runs on the other fide in its way to Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Lynn Regis, where it falls into the fea. 

Here, and in the neighbourhood, great quantities of thread lace are made, and a rich 
cheefe fold on the fpot at lBd. a pound, and another fort, fomething like Cottenham, 
at 6d. 

The church was an impropriation to the priory. In the north aifle of it, in 1619, 
was found the body of a man, whole and perfect, laid down, or rather leaning down, 
north and fouth ; all the hollow parts of the body, and of every bone, as well ribs as 
others, were filled up with folid lead. The fkull with the lead in it weighed 30 lb. 
6 oz. Some of the larger bones were fold to a plumber**, but the (kull is now in the 

* Pennant’s Journey from Chefter, p. 338. } Magna Brit. v. vi p. 317. 

■f Dugd. Bar. v. i p.431. § Leland, v. i. p. 21. || Dugd Mon. v. iii. p. 2CO. 

§ Ibid. v. i. p. 6t>5, 1037. •* Nicholls’s Bibl.Topogr. N° 2. p. 136. 
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library of St. John’s college, Cambridge*. By what means this could be accomplifhed, 
or for what purpofe it was done, is not to be difcovered ; but fimilar things have been 
found in the chancel of Badwell Afh, near Walfham in the Willows, in Suffolk!, and at 
Axminfter in DevonJ. 

An hofpital founded by the Someries, about 1280, for three poor men, and three 
poor women, was re-founded by Queen Anne of Denmark, (queen of James II.) and 
adds fomething to the ftipend of the vicar, who is matter §. 

Near the church-yard is another alms-houfe, founded a few years ago by Mr. Rivifs, 
a linen-draper at Charing-crofs, for ten poor widows, and endowed by him in his life¬ 
time with 15I. a year for each of them. 

Leaving Newport, there are feme beautiful meadows on the right. The country 
grows light and Tandy as we draw near Woburn; this ufed to make the road very 
heavy, but it has been fomething mended. To avoid them in fome degree, it is now 
carried over, or rather through, a hill, the top of which has been cut away to make a 
pafiage. From this hill, which is now planted with fmall firs, is a fine view of Wo¬ 
burn abbey, the park, and plantations, made by the late duke of Bedford. About a 
mile from hence fuller’s earth is dug. In the town is a free-fchool, founded by Francis, 
firft earl of Bedford, and a charity fchool for 30 boys and 15 girls, fupported by the 
benevolence of this family. 

The late duke ahnoft entirely re-built the feat on the fpot where the old one ftood, 
and w'hich was the fite of the abbey, though it might have been placed to much 
greater advantage on the higher ground. Some of the rooms have been finifhed fince 
his death. The houfe is a large quadrangle, inclofing a fpacious court, and is built of 
white ftone; the principal apartments are towards the town, looking over fome pieces 
of water. 

On pulling down part of the abbey in 1744, a corpfe was found with the flefh fo 
firm as to bear cutting with a knife, though it mutt have been buried at lead 200 years. 
Some time after, on pulling down part of one of the walls of the abbey church, a 
ftone coffin was found, which confifted of feveral loofe ftonesfet in the ground, and a 
very large oblong Purbeck ftone was dug up, which had been ornamented with brafs; 
under it were fome bones. In finking a cellar fix more ftone coffins were found, one 
of which was very large, being in the infide fix feet eight inches long; they all had a 
place fhaped for a head, and all, or moft of them, had two or three holes at the bot¬ 
tom, their covers made of feveral ftones. Near them two pots or urns were found, 
which probably contained the bowels of two of thofe who were buried there. On a 
(kull belonging to fome bones which lay in a ftiff blue clay, there was fome black cloth, 
which might be the cowl of one of the monks. Pieces of ffioes were alfo taken up. 
A large piece of a body had the flefh remaining, which looked white both on the out- 
fide and infide, as if lime had penetrated its fubftance, and it was tough when cut with 
a knife. Another ftone coffin was afterwards dug up, on which was the following in- 
fcriptionlj: 



• Gough’s Topogr. v. i. p. 316. ! Arch. v. iv. p. 69. 

% Gent. Mag. >748, p. 214. Pennant’s Journey from Chefter, p. 343. 

|| Gent. Mag. 1749, p. 153. 
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Entering the court, the (tables on the left are made out of the cloifters, the pdlars 
and vaulted roof of which are (till feen, the pillars forming the halls for the horfes. 
This parr, with three rooms in the bafement dory- on the north fide the houfe, are all 
the remains of the ancient building. The apartments are numerous and elegant, many 
of the ceilings in compartments, richly gilt; but the room called the mufic room, 
finifhed fince the duke’s death, far furpaffes the reft. The wainfcot and ceiling are 
adorned with feftoons and other devices, gilt, from a defign of fir William Cham¬ 
bers, in the lighted and mod elegant tafte. The pictures are many, and many of 
them extremely fine. A vifion of our Saviour to Ignatius Loyola, in one of the fmall 
V rooms; the head of Rembrandt by himfelf; Jofeph interpreting the baker’s dream, 
by the fame; the infide of a church, where the effect of the light is mod remark¬ 
able ; a landscape of Claude’s in the drawing-room, and another in the drefling- 
room, are Inch as mud ftrike every one’s attention. The picture gallery, 100 feet 
long by 16 wide, is filled with a great number of portraits, moftly of the family. One 
of the mother of the firft countefs, over a door at the farther end, is a mod beautiful 
one. 

This abbey was founded by Hugh de Bolebec, in 1145, for monks of the Cifter- 
cian order. The lad abbot, refufing to furrender it to Henry VIII. was hanged on 
an oak, yet ftanding in the park, near the bridge, and from thence called the Abbot’s 
Oak. In 1 Ed. VI. the abbey was granted to lord Ruffell, defeended of a very ancient 
family in Dorfetfliire, and advanced to that dignity by Henry VIII. by whom he had been 
much dillinguiflied, and honoured with great employments. The park is ten miles round, 
contains more than 3000 acres, and is full of noble woods of venerable oaks. From a 
hill at the north end is a mod extenfive propped. There is a plantation of evergreens, of 
2©o acres, made by the late duke out of a rabbit-warren, and at the end of it is the lower 
water. 

To the a&ivity and indefatigable zeal of Francis and William, earls of Bedford, in 
the lad century, it is owing that the very extenfive trad called the Bedford Level, 
lying on the borders of the l’everal counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, containing not lefs than 300,000 acres, then almoft 
entirely ufelefs, has been drained and brought into a date of bearing the mod plentiful 
crops of corn. This was a noble undertaking, highly beneficial to the public, and 
only to be carried on by thofe of equal perleverance and wealth. The confufions . 
of the civil war nearly ruined all that had been done before; but the fpirited endea¬ 
vours of William, earl of Bedford, reftored and completed what his anceftor begun. 
The repairs are, however, neceffarily attended with great expence, and all their pre¬ 
cautions cannot guard againft fudden and violent flQods. The generofity of the late 
duke was never more clearly {hewn than on one of thofe occafions, which happened 
a few years before his death; it will be long remembered with gratitude by his te¬ 
nants. 

About a mile from Dunfiable, is a large round area of nine acres, called Maiden- 
Bower, or Madning-Boure, furrounded with a ditch and pretty high rampire, which 
Dr Stukeley infills is a Britifli work”, though the Roman road, and the number of 
Roman coins found in it, feem to give it to that people. In 1770, and fince, many 
copper coins of Antoninus and Con (tan tine, with many fmall ornaments of bridles and 
armour, were found in a down near Dunfiable, digging for gravel. This Maiden-Bower 
confifts of a vallum, nearly circular, thrown up on a level plain. The inner banks are 
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from eight to fourteen feet high*. Totternho caftle, weft of this, on the point of a high 
hill, is ieen far off. There are feveral barrows or tumuli on the hills here; five ca'led the 
five knolls are together on a high prominence. Beneath this camp, on the north fide of 
the hill, is a quarry of (tone, white as chalk, which is fo foft as to be ealily cut, and is 
got out in large blocks, but hardens on being expofed to the air. Lord Grind*on ufes 
it in building his new houfe at Gorhambury» 

A little to the left, in the bottom, is Eaton Bray, which was in early times the refi- 
dence of my anceltors. Part of what was the manfion-houfe in the time of Henry VIII. 
remains. It is now the property of Mr. Beckford. 

Dunftable was the ftation mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Magio- 
ninium, Magiovinium, and Magintumf, and Hands on the interfection of the Wat- 
ling-Street, and the Iknild-Street. At this interfeclion Hood one of the croffes erod¬ 
ed by Edward I. as mentioned at Northampton, which has been for fome time de- 
ftroyed. 

This town is faid to have been built by Henry I. to reprefs the infolence of a gang 
of daring robbers, who infefted the neighbourhood, then overgrown with woodj, and 
that it had its name from one of the chiefs; but it is more probable that it is named 
from the Saxon Dun, a hill, or the old Gaulilh or Britifli Dunum, the fituarion being 
hilly and mountainous^. Certain, however, it is that that king granted extraordina¬ 
ry privileges to this place, equal in fome refpeds to thofe of London, the inhabitants 
not being liable to be called out of their own court, the king’s judices coming fpeci- 
ally to Dunftable, and having a jury of the place. But the exercife of this jurifdidion 
was fometimes attended with danger, when the power of the barons was too great for 
the law; in 1224, whilft the judges were thus employed here, Fulk de Breant, who 
had been fined by them for various outrages and injuries which he had done to his neigh¬ 
bours, fent his brother from Bedford caftle to feize them ; two of them were fo fortu¬ 
nate as to efcape, but the third was taken and carried to Bedford, where he was very 
ill-treated ||. 

It has been often obferved that the man who has never known fickncfs, has never 
known the value of health ; it may be faid in like manner that a people who have never 
feen the courfe of juftice interrupted, or force fuccefsfully oppofed to the execution of 
the law, do not know half the value of being protected by it. Hiftory, in defcribing 
the miferies attendant on fuch violence, holds up a picture to our view, the contem¬ 
plation. of which, contrafted with our prefent fituation, ought to infpire us with the high- 
cft veneration for our anceflors, who fecurod us fuch a fyftem of equal laws, and with 
the moft ardent defire to preferve them, and the peaceable execution of them. Henry 
alfo built himfelf a houfe here, called Kingfbury, the fite of which contained nine acres, 
and here it probably was that the play of St. Catherine was performed, as mentioned by- 
Mr. Warton in his hiftory of Englifh poetry. He kept his Chriftmas here in 1123, 
with his whole court, and received at the fame time the embafly from the earl of An- 
jou^f. The name of the houfe is (till retailed, but from the habitation of a king, it is 
converted into that of a common farmer. Henry built the church and the priory, (the 
prior of which fat with the judges when they came) and gave it much of his land, but 
referved the houfe for his own ufe; this, however, was afterwards given to them by king 
John. 

* Nichols’s Topogr. N'8, p. 201, 202. f Camel, v. i. p 316. 
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Tournaments were often held here, and the kings occafionally honoured the prior 
with vifits, which he would readily have excufed. He all'o had fome troublefome 
neighbours in the friars’ preachers, who had a finall houfe in this place, and by their 
induitry in preaching fet an example which the monks did not like to follow. By the 
Annals of Dun (table it appears that thefe religious were engaged in frequent la w-fuits 
with their neighbours, and they have left fome memorandums of prefents ufefully be¬ 
llowed on fuch occafions on perfons who were about the judges, and in treating the 
juries. They had lands in the Peak in Derby (hire, and had a grange at Bratlburn 
there. 1 ,'he people of Dunftable we much in their power, yet often had fpirit enough 
to refill their ufurpations, and once being grievoully opprelfed were about to have de¬ 
ferred the place, and built new habitations out of the prior’s jurifdi&ion. 

At this houfe Cranmer, archbilhop of Canterbury, Gardiner, bilhop of WincheRer, 
and the bifhops of London, Bath and Lincoln, fat to enquire into the legality of the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, who had been firft married to his 
brother; and flie, who then refided at Ampthill, in this neighbourhood, refufing to 
appear, the marriage was declared null, in conformity with the opinions of the various 
univerlities, divines and canonills, who had been confulted. 

On the diffolution, the revenues of the priory were valued at 344I. 15s. 2d*. 
Henry intended to have made this a bifhop’s fee, and had fixed on an endowment of 
1140I. os. 5d. a year, but his wants getting the better of his piety, his ellates were 
applied to other ufes, and this biihopric with fome other intended ones, came to 
nothingf. 

There was here an hofpital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

Little remains of this priory, except part of the weft end of the church, which is now 
ufed as the parilh church. A (lone coffin ferves as a groundfil to the well door. 
There is a round arch over the principal door, which has been much ornamented, but 
is a good deal defaced, though part of a chain encompafiing it is Hill feen, perhaps in 
aliufion to St. Peter ad Vincula, the church being dedicated to him. In it are feveral 
neat monuments for the families of Marflie and Chewe, in whom a charitable difpofition 
feems to have been hereditary, but Ihines molt confpicuoufly in Mrs. Jane Cart, one 
of them. She, together with Mrs. Afhton and Mr. Aynfcomb, founded a fchool 
(which is at the entrance of the town) for the education, clothing and apprenticing 40 
boys, and 15 girls, and fettled on it 1 $o\.per annum, purfuant to a vvilh exprefled by Mr. 
Chew, their anceltor, before his death. Adjoining thereto Mrs. Cart, in 1723, built 
an almflioufe for fix poor perfons, and left a fund for dillributing bread every Sunday ; 
and other charities in this place, befides giving the furplus of a confiderable ellate to be 
divided among!! poor clergymen and their families. Mrs., Afliton built an almflioufe 
in the wefl-ilreet for fix widows, who receive about 81 . a year a piece, and firing. 
Mrs. Blandina Marlhe built a neat lodge, as fhe calls it, for fix poor gentlewomen near 
the church-yard, and gave them 12I. a year each, to which the intereft of icool. has 
been fince added by another lady. There is alfo a monument for Marlhe Dickenfon, 
efq. late lord mayor of London. Mention is made of a woman here who had 19 chil¬ 
dren at five births •, viz. three times three, and twice five. 

Dunftable is remarkable for a neat manufacture of flraw, which is flained of various 
colours, and made into boxes, hats, toys, &c. On the downs are taken great quanti¬ 
ties of larks. It has been laid that thei*e are no wells here, and that the inhabitants are 
{applied by rain-water and the ponds in the town, but it is not true; there are wells, 

* Dugd. Mon. v. i. p. 1038. f Willis’s, Cath. v. iii.p. 40Z. 
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tliouo-h deep. The Country hereabouts is chiefly open, and produces great.quantities 
of corn. The chalk-lulls are part of that range which runs acrofs the kingdom here' 
from eaft to weft, as another does from the Thames through Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, 
into Hants, furnifhing a nioft valuable manure, the want of which in the northern pat ts 
is in fome meafure fupplicd by a limeftone. 

Market-ftreet, according to Stukelev, is th e Forum Diana of Richard of Cirencefter*. 
The counties of Bedford and Hertford meet at this place; the left hand row of houfes 
(in going to London) being in Herts, in the parifh of Cadendone; the light in Bedford, 
in the parifti of Studham. Here is a fmall neat chapel, and a fchool endowed with about 
) ool. a year by Mr. Coppin (predeceffor of the prefent owner) whofe feat, called Market 
Cell, is juft by, and was formerly a nunnery, built by GeoftVy, one of the abbots of 

St. Alban’s. ' . 

This place was firft inhabited by one Roger, a hermit, who returning from the Holy 
Land was conducted to it by three angels, and here palled the reft of his days in great 
fan£lity, but not without great difturbance from the devil, who ufed to play many 
pranks with him; he once let his cowl on fire whilft he was at prayers, but the good 
man finilhed his devotions before he would extinguifh the flame. One Cbrijliana, a 
pious woman, was fo much captivated with his fame, that fhc determined to live with 
himfhe went, and he found a little corner of his cell in which he locked her up. She 
lived here four years, but not in a very comfortable manner, as fhe had only a ftone to 
fit on, and her mafter never fufFered her to ftir out, nor fcarce to fpealc, left any of 
thofe who came to vifit him, fhould be fcandalized; for though in truth he never once 
faw her face, and only talked to her of religious matters, they might have thought 
differently. At length he died, and Cbrijliana fucceeded to the whole cell, and to all 
his fan&ityf. Galfred, an abbol of St. Alban’s, ftruck with the report of her piety, ‘ 
built her a houfe, and endowed it for the maintenance of her and fome other holy fillers, 
though the convent murmured at this application of their revenues. However, he 
feems to have borrowed the ground on which he built it of his neighbours, as the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s, in 1145, confirmed the fame to Cbrijliana and her fucceffors, 
at a rent of three (hillings. 

Humfrey Boucher, bale fon to the late lord Berners, (fays Leland) did much coll 
in tranflating of the priory into a manor place ; but he left it nothing endedj. 

Paffing through Redburn, a fmall town full of inns for the reception of the numerous 
waggons which frequent this road, come to St. Alban’s, rich in antiquities, where, 
after the lapfe of fo many ages, there ftill remains very much of unqueftionable anti¬ 
quity to gratify the refearches of the curious antiquarian, and where he is not under 
a neceflity of refolding to conjectures, often unfatisfactory to himfelf, oftener to his 
readers. 

This town rofe out of the ruins of Old Verulam, originally a Britifh, afterwards a 
Roman ftation. Confiderable fragments of the Roman walls ftill remain, although 
great quantities have been taken away at various times lor various purpoles; lometimcs 
to affift in erecting other buildings, fometimes merely to repair the roads. Here 
Caviar obtained a victory over Caffibelan, and this was the feene of Boadicea’s 
victory and cruelty, when fhe maffacred 70,000 Romans arid Britons who adhered to 
them. 

About the beginning of this century, fome human bones of an extraordinary fize 
were found near an urn, inferibed Marcus Antoninus , in the place of the Roman camp 

* Account of Richard of Circncefter, p. 41, 43. t Dug Mon, v. i p.350. 
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near this town. They were meafured by Mr. Chefelden, the celebrated furgeon, who 
obferved that if all the parts bore a due proportion, the man mud; have been eight 
feet high*. 

The Roman bricks are of two forts; the red are of a fine colour and clofe texture, 
the others have a red cafe over a black, vitrified fubftance. It has been conjectured 
that the former were probably baked in the fun, the latter burnt in the fire, but I doubt 
much if the fun ever gives heat enough to anfwer the purpofe. The black part refids a 
file, and will bear a polifhf. 

In the walls which went nearly round the old city the Roman bricks are interlayed 
in feparate courfes, between courfes of flints. The quantity of mortar between the 
bricks is nearly equal to the thicknefs of the bricks themfelves. Four layers are dif- 
oernable, the lowed has four bricks, the next three, and the two uppermod two 
each. The didances between the courfes of bricks, which are filled up with fl:n's and 
mortar, are two feet eight inches. The bricks are of unequal thicknefs, from three 
inches to an inch and quarter ; their lengths are alfo various, from eighteen to twelve 
inches. The Romans had no exact moulds for their bricks, there being a great dif¬ 
ference in the fize of thofe which have been found in feveral parts of thi 3 king¬ 
dom}. 

The abbey church is feen on an eminence, from which-ever fide you approach the 
town. This noble and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious magnificence 
was happily preferved at the diilblution, being purchafed by the inhabitants of the town 
for 400I. "it has been ufed by them as a church ever fince, and has twice fupplied a 
place for the courts of law-, when the judges adjourned from Wedminder-hall on ac¬ 
count of the plague; but it had a narrow efcape, a few years ago, from falling a lacri- 
fice to avarice and mean fpiritednefs. The repairs which had been made at different 
times were found expenfive, and a fcheme was formed to pull it down and build a 
fmaller church. 

This abbey, which w'as one of the mitred ones, and in point of rank and wealth was 
one of the greatefl: in England, (and was thought not unworthy the acceptance of 
Cardinal "Wolfey after he had obtained the archbilhoprick of York), was founded by 
Offa, king of the Mercians, in 793, on the fpot where the bones of St. Alban, who 
fuffered martyrdom in 293, were difeovered. The materials of the walls of Old Ve- 
rulam have been employed in building the fteeple, and a confiderable part of the 
church. 

In the mod eaftern part flood the flirine of St. Alban, which was adorned in the 
richeft manner. The (lone fereen at the communion-table is a very light and elegant 
piece of work, fetupby John de Whethamflead, who was chofen abbot in 1434; he 
took for his arms three ears of wheat, in allufion to the name of the place from whence 
he was called,*.;nd they are carved in divers places in this fereen. The centre is modern 
work, a crucifix, which originally flood there, being removed. The braffes of the 
grave-flones are all either broken or deftroyed, except thofe of one of the abbots in the 
choir, which are perfeft, the (tone having been turned upfide down to prelerve them 
from the ravages of the parliament army, by which the others fuffered fo much. About 
70 years ago the flairs were difeovered which lead to the vault where the body of Hum¬ 
phry, duke of Gloceffer, uncle to Henry VI., was found in a leaden coffin, preferved en¬ 
tire by a pickle. That of his brother, the duke of Exeter, was found at St. EdmondV 

* Pbil. Tranf. 1711, p. 436. + Arch. v. ii. p. 187. ± Ibid. vol. it. p. 184, 185. 
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Imry, in Suffolk, a few years ago, preferved in the lame manner, but was moft Ihame- 
fully mangled by the workmen and a furgeon there. 

The well end of the choir has a noble piece of Gothic workmanfhip for the ornament 
of the high altar. In the middle of the centre aide is a remarkable reverberation of 
found from the roof, which is painted throughout with devices and the arms of the be- 
nefa&ors, the colours of which, though certainly of fome ages (binding, are remarkably 
frelh. The arms of the principal contributors to the repair in the latt century, after the 
havoc made in the civil wars, are in the choir. 

At the ealt end is a place which has been ufed as a fchool, and is part of the church, 
but the communication with the choir is cut off by a wall. Near the weft end of the 
church is the old gateway of the abbey, now ufed as a prifon. 

Between the abbey and Old Verulam was a large deep pool, now a meadow, which 
belonged to the caftle of Kinglbury, fituate at the weft end of the town, where the 
king and his nobility ufed often to divert themfelves with failing in large veffels, the an¬ 
chors and other tackle of which have been found here. Upon thofe occaGons they 
reforted to the abbey, which was attended with lb much expence to the monks, that 
they purchafed the pool of king Edgar, and drained it. 

On the diffolution the revenues were valued at about 2500!. Soon after, king Ed¬ 
ward VI. gave the town a charier of incorporation, and granted them the patronage of 
this church. 

The church of St. Michael was built by the Saxons in the tenth century, with the 
fame fort of,tiles as were ufed by the Romans, and has probably many Roman tiles 
worked up in it, taken from the neighbouring walls of Verulam ; but it is conjedtured 
that the tiles which are ufed here and in the abbey church are not all Roman, the na¬ 
ture of the feveral parts of the work, and the hardnefs of the Roman tiles, rendering 
it neceffary to mak^ tiles of different forms and dimenfions, for fuch parts as were re¬ 
quired to be neat and exact. And it appears on near infpeclion, that moft of the tiles 
were moulded on purpofe, particularly for the newells of the Hairs, and the fmall round 
pillars, which were all made in circular moulds*. In this church is a monument 
for fir Francis Bacon, with a fine figure of him in white marble, fitting in a 
chair. 

In the meadows on the right (going to London") are fome remains of the nunnery 
of Sopwell, founded about 1140, by the fame abbot who founded that at Market-ftreet, 
as mentioned before. The nuns were governed by the rule of St. Bennett, and were to 
keep filence in the church, the refectory, and the dormitory. A hard talk this! Henry 
VIII. kindly fet their tongues at liberty, and granted the building to fir Richard a Leigh, 
by one of whofe daughters-it palled to the Sadlers; a daughter of that family carried it 
to Saunders, who in the laft century fold it to fir Harbottle Grimfton, to whofe defend¬ 
ant the lord vifeount Grimfton, it now belongs. There was once a manlion houfe now 
nearly pulled down, which has not been inhabited fince the time of the Sadlers. A 
confiderable manor belongs to it. It is faid that Henry VIII. was married to Anna Bo- 
leyn at this place. 

In this town was one of the croffes fet up by Edward I., but it is now def- 
troyed. 

Earl Spencer has a houfe in the town, which was the old duchefs of Marlborough’s, 
and the intereft of the borough is divided between this family and that of lord Grim¬ 
fton, whofe feat, called Gorhambury, the refidence oi the great fir Francis Bacon, is 
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at a finall .didance. The prefent owner is building a magnificent houfe in the room of 
the old one, not on the fame fpot. 

The reprefentatives of the borough have lately made the inhabitants a very welcome 
prefent, which the dry fumvners we have had has rendered particularly acceptable. 
’They have funk two wells for public ufe, which are 30 or 40 yards deep, but the con¬ 
trivance for winding up the buckets is fuch, that it is done with great eafe. The expence 
was about 200I. 

This place has been the feene of many notable actions. Here the earl of Lancauer, 
and others of the nobility daid, expending an anfwer to their mefiage to that weak, mif- 
guided prince, Edward II., requiring him to banifh the Defpencers, to whofe councils 
the oppreflions, -under which the kingdom groaned, were attributed. 1 he king returned 
a haughty anfwer, but was foon afterwards obliged to comply. 

Two bloody battles between the houfes of York and Lancafter were fought here: 
the firfl in 1455, when the duke of York, aflifted by the earl of Warwick, defeated 
Henry, and took him prifoner ; the other in 1461, on Bernard’s-heath, when the queen, 
aided by the northern barons, defeated the earl and retook the king, but ftained the 
victory by the cruelty Ihe exercifed on the prifoners. 

The reflections arifing from the fate of the many gallant men who loft their lives in the 
inteftine feuds of thofe days, are truly melancholy. I he mofl ancient and fplendid houfes 
were ruined, the kingdom ravaged, and the people equally opprefled which ever fide 
prevailed. Agriculture was neglected, of courfe a fcarcity en!ued,vand that produced 
peftilential difeafes, which compleated the mifery. Nor were thefe the confequences of 
that noble Itruggle for liberty which the barons had heretofore made, and when the pre¬ 
rent inconveniences were compenfated by the fubfequent advantages; the horrors of this 
war was occafioned by a weak woman attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious 
nobles ftruggling for power on the other. The conduct; of mod of the leaders (hews 
that they ailed from that motive, or from a (till worfe. 

How happy are we in thefe days, did we but know our own happinefs, when the noife 
of war is only heard from a diftance, and lofes it§ terror in its paflage crofs the ocean; 
when the ariltocratic tyranny of the noble is no more, and when the meanefl peafant en¬ 
joys his little property in fafety, fecure in the protection of equal laws ! May we prize 
this fituation as we ought to do ! may we never feel the miferies of civil diflenfions ; and 
may no enthufiad, profaning the benevolent religion he impioufly pretends to fupport, 
fucceed in an attempt to draw that (harped of all fwords which .fuperdition has 
happily been fo long obliged to carry under his cloak, that it has ruded in the 
fcabbard ! 

Being now come alrnod within fight of London, I take my leave of the reader, fatis- 
fied if my endeavours to amufe him have not been altogether fruitless. 
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SUBTERRANEOUS CASCADE. 


A fingular natural Curiojlty, recently difcovered in Derby/hire, is thus defcribedby arr 

ingenious Traveller. 

“ The only remaining object at Caflleton was the great Speedwell Level , lying to the 
fouth of the road called the Winnets , at the diftance of a mile from the town. Being 
provided with lights and a guide, who expects five (hillings for his trouble,.we descend¬ 
ed a flight of (tone (lairs, about one hundred feet below the furface of the ground, 
and found ourfelves in a fubterraneous paflage, feven feet high, and fix feet wide, 
through which flowed a dream of w ater. Here was a boat ready for our reception, 
formerly ufed, when the mine was worked, for the purpofe of bringing out the ore.. 
As we proceeded (lowly along the current, impelled by our guide, who gave motion to 
the boat by pufliing againft fome pegs driven into the wall for that purpofe, we began 
to contemplate this great example of man’s labour, and at the fame time to lament,, 
that it had been exerted in vain. This level,, it leems, was undertaken by a company 
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of fpeculators, about five and twenty years ago, who drove it into the heart of the moun¬ 
tain, 37 t;o feet, at an expence of 14,000). by the ceafelefs labour of fix men and three 
hoys, who were employed upon it 11 whole years, at a contract of five guineas per yard. 
The veins, however, which the level interfered, were not fufficiently rich to anfvver the 
expence of purfuing them alter they were found; therefore, having followed their fpe- 
cu hit ion for ten years, they were obliged to relinquilh it, and content themfelves with 
letting the level to a man for lol. per am. who took it in order to gratify ft rangers with 
a fight of this fubterraneous wonder. Whilft employed in putting queftions to our 
conductor on the fubjeflt before us, our attention was excited by a diftant murmur, 
which gradually increafed upon the ear, and at length fwellcd into a ftunning noife, ex¬ 
ceeding the loudeft thunder, and conveying the idea of a ftupendous river, throwing 
itfelf headlong into an unfathomable abyfs. Nor had fancy painted an unreal picture, for 
on reaching the half-way point, a feene was unfolded to us tremendous in the extreme. 
Here the level burftfuddenly upon a gulph,whofe roof and bottom were entirely invisible, 
aflcv rocket having been fent up towards the former, above 600 feet, without rendering it 
apparent j and the latter having been plummed with a line 400 feet, and no bottom 
dilcovered. A foaming torrent, roaring from the dark recedes, high in the heart of 
•the mountain, over our heads to the right, and difeharging itfelf into this bottomlefs 
cauldron, whofe waters commenced at 90 feet below us, produced the noife we had 
heard ; a noife which was fo powerfully increafed on this near approach to it, as entirely 
to overwhelm the mind for a lhort time, and awaken that unaccountable feeling which 
creates defperate courage out of exceflive fear, and almoft tempts the fpedator to 
plunge himfelf into the danger, whofe prefence he fo much dreads. The prodigious 
depth of this abyfs may be conceived from the circumftance of its having fwallowed up 
the rubbilh which a level, 1800 feet long, of the dimenfions above given, produced ; 
as well as fixteen- tons of the fame rubbilh call into it every day for three or four 
years, without any fenlible lelfening of its depth, or apparent contra&ion of its fize; 
Indeed many fads concur to prove, that it is connected with the Caftleton cave ; and 
naturalifts are now of opinion, that the whole country from hence to Elden-hole, exhi¬ 
bits a feries of caverns* extenlive and profound, uniting with each other, and thus be¬ 
coming joint partakers of whatever either of them may receive. A conveyance appa¬ 
rently perilous, but perfectly fecure, is formed over the chafm we have deferibed, by a 
ftrong wooden frame-work, through w hich the water pafles. Beyond this the level conti¬ 
nues about 2000 feet farther; but as the effect of a fecond approach to the abyfs (which 
mull be again taken in returning) is much lelfened by tile prior vilit, and as nothing 
occurs worth obfervation in the remaining half, we found we had extended our voyage 
to no purpofe, to the termination of this laft wonder of the Peak. Warner's Tour through 
the Northern Counties of England, and the Borders of Scotland , 2 vols. 8vo. I. 180. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGRAPHY OF DERBYSHIRE , A PROVINCE OF 

ENGLAND , BY THE CELEBRATED MINERALOGIST, M. BERBER. TRANS - 

LATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Preface of M. Ferber. 

MY chief object in publifliing this work is to prefent to the public a feries of mine- 
ralogical obfervations, which I have made on one of the molt interefting counties of 
England. 

My readers will, perhaps, cenfure me for not having quoted a great number of 
Englifh authors, who have written before me on the natural hiftory of their country, 
and for not having availed myfelf of feveral memoirs contained in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, which relate to the fubjett on which I treat; but all thefe works, which 
I had overlooked at London before I undertook the journey to Derby {hire, afforded me 
but feeble afliftance, and appeared in general of fuch little importance, that I thought 
it would be rendering a fervice to naturalifls, only to prefent to them what I had myfelf 
beheld and examined. 

I lie under great obligations to Mr. Whitehurft, watch maker, at Derby, to whom 
Mr. Franklin was fo good as to addrefs me. This ingenious man, who, by an unex- 
ampled affiduity, has obtained the mod accurate phyfical knowledge of his county, not 
to mention the talents he poflfeffes as a mathematician, was of the greateft fervice to me. 
It is to his advice and inftruftion that I am indebted for a great number of fads which 
probably would have efcaped me, if he had not himfelf taken the trouble of directing 
my oblervations. 

He alfo introduced me to Mr. Burdett*, a learned geographer, from whom I received 
the molt exad ideas relative to the pofition of the places I intended to vifit, and every 
information I could with concerning the natural geography of Derbyfiiire. 

I frankly confefs, that without the afliftance of thefe two perfons, I fhould frequently 
have been at a lofs to account for a great number of phoenomena which were new to 
me. I was not aware, till then, that homogeneous mountains, and all the ftratified 
mountains which I had examined, the internal ftrudure of which I was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with from the infpedion of the mines, did not afford any example fimilar to 
what I, for the firft time, faw in Derbyfiiire. 

The great diverfity of the beds, and their difpofition often capricious, which I had 
not obferved in any country, very frequently perplexed me, and I am convinced that 
the mod Ikilful mineralogifts will experience the fame fenfations. 

The furface of Derbylhire is not lefs affected by this Angular organization of the 
foil; the Peak, the molt elevated part of this county, affords fome pifturefque views 
of great beauty ; many authors have fpoken of them in terms of admiration} and well 
executed engravings have been given by feveral Englilh artifts. 

Lift of the principal Works which treat of the Natural Hi/lory of England. 

THE Natural Hiftory of Lancalhire, Chelhire, and the Peak of Derbylhire, by 
Charles Leigh. Oxford, 1700, folio. 

* Among other excellent maps, Mr. Bordett has publifh >d a map of Derbylhire, entitled, ** Surrey of 
Derbylhire,” 3 Iheets, 1762—67. 
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New Defeription of England and Wales, with the adjacent lllands. Sec. by II cinann 
Moll, folio, plates. London, 1735 * 

A Tour through Great Britain, by a Gentleman, 5th edition, 4 vols. London, 
1753, 8,vo. 

Geographies Magna Britannia , or correct Maps of all the Counties in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales ; and of the feveral Iflands.- London, 1748, .8vo. 

A View of England, Scotland, and Wales, &c. London, 1769, 8vo. 

A Defeription of England and Wales. London, 1769, 8vo. 

England illuftrated, or a Compendium of the Natural Hiltory, Geography, See. of 
England and Wales. London, 1764, 4to. 

England Difplayed, by a Society of Gentlemen, revifed by P. Ruflel, Efq. folio, 
17 69. 

John Webfter, Mctallographia Anglica , or an Hiftory of Metals, qto. London, 
1676. 

Sir John Pettus; Fcciina Regales , or the Hiftory, Laws, and Places, and the chief 
Mines and Mineral Works in England, Wales, and Ireland. London, 1670, plates. 

AnEffay towards a Natural Hiftory of Cumberland and' Weftmoreland, by Thomas 
Robinfon. London, 1709, 8vo. 

The Natural Hiftory of Cora wall, by W. Borlafe, folio. Oxford, 1758. 

The Natural Hiftory of Oxfordlhire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1677, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Staft'ordllnre, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1679, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Northamptonlhire, by Thomas Morton, 1752, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland, and of fo much of the 
county of Durham as lies between the Tyne and the Tweed, by John Wallis. London, 
1760, 2 vols. 4to. 

An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the Earth, Sec. by John White- 
hurft. London, 1778. 


ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGRAPHY OF DERYSHIRE. 

Natural Geography of the Country . 

The fiirface of England is, in a great meafure, compofed of various beds of earth and 
ftones, which rife in hills of very gentle acclivity, and every where cover the primitive- 
mountains. There are very few fuminits of granite or fchiftus breaking through this 
natural cruft of the earth, particularly in England, properly fo called. 

The higheft mountains of primitive formation are l'een in the northern parts of- 
Scotland ; but they will bear no comparifon with the lofty Alps of Swifferland. 

Every thing feems to indicate that the level country furrounding thefe mountains, 
ewes its origin to beds of earth depofited by the waters which formerly covered its fur- 
face ; the marine fubftances, difeovered within tlyefe beds, clearly prove that the liquid, 
capable of depofiting fuch confiderable bodies, can only have been the ocean itfelf. 

Now if it were poflible to lift up at once the various beds of which the level country 
is compofed, in order to difeover the primitive mountains on which it refts, we fhould 
loon behold the greateft part of England inundated by the fea, fince the primitive 
mountains are in fact below its level this country would then appear in its primitive 
ftate, and the works in which nature has employed ages, would in a moment be an¬ 
nihilated. 

Let us, in other refpects, account for the formation of fecondary mountains in the 
manner which belt fuits us, or date their exiftence from the creation of the world j let 
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us argue whether their various beds owe their exiftence to the infenfible decreafe of the 
fea, or to fucceffive depositions; \ve fhall always be compelled to acknowledge, that* 
wherever we find a vaft extent of land difpofed in beds, it has been effected by the wa¬ 
ter which formerly covered the furface. Tranfient and local inundations may wafli 
away portions of mountains, and convey them into the vallies; but fuch an operation 
will never give rife to beds of fufficient extent to form the furface of a whole country. 
The marine fubitances, which are almofl: always found in thefe beds, prefent no diffi¬ 
culty to me; on the contrary, their prefence and fttU more their pofition ferve to 
ftrengthen my opinion. 

According to our idea of the precipitation of earthly particles contained in any liquid, 
fuppofing thq liquid always in a ftatc of perfect repofe, beds produced by this means 
(hould affume a pofition perfectly horizontal, even when the foundation or the primitive 
mountains, upon which thefe particles are depofited, are of an inclined and rugged 
furface; the beds will only differ in bulk*. 

In fad we fee many ftratified mountains, of which the various beds are perfe&ly ho¬ 
rizontal ; they commonly appear under the form of hills of little height, with rounded 
fummits, and of tolerable extent: of this defeription are the mountains in great part 
of Germany, Brabant, Flandersf, arid thofe on the coafl: of France oppofite to England];: 
in the latter country, the mountains of Staffordlhire§, OxfordffiireJ], Yorkfhire 1 ^, 

• Nothing better explains this phenomenon than the operation of chcmiftry called waftifng; the vefttl 
ufed for this purpofc may gradually fwdl out, or terminate like a cone ; the earthly particles will always 
be precipitated in equal beds, be the liquid in ever fo fmall a degree of reft. ^ 

f All the mountains I obferved in my journey from Holland to France, through Brabant and Flanders, 
are merely hills, fuch as I have described above. The environs of J 3 rufTeli 6 appear hilly; but thefe heights 
are only calcareous hills, or heaps of fand, which the waters have depofited in beds. Near Valenciennes 
arc confidcrable beds of pit-coal, refting on a black argillaceous fchiilus. In the country of Namur, the 
fame fubftances are obferved ; a bog horn ore in beds is alio worked there. In the environs of Paris the hills 
are compofed of calcareous itone, iree-ftone, or gypfum. 

f From Paris to Amiens, I met nothing but hills of fand, and an argil of a bright yellow: beyond 
Amiens, near Flixcourt, and thence to Calais, in the defiles between the hills, underneath the argil, which 
is about four feet thick, there is obferved a calcareous earth, of a greyilh colour and very friable, in beds 
nearly horizontal. Silex, in pieces of a kidney forin, is found in great quantity in this earth ; their pofition 
is like wile nearly horizontal; but a circumftance that clearly proves this arrangement to be only owing to 
water, is that the largeft pieces of filex, and confequently the heavieft, arc found iu the lower beds, and 
the leficr in the upper. Moil of them tire round, fome of an oval form ; they have all a whitifh cruft, which 
is another proof that they had not their origin in the place where they are a&ually found. It is, however, 
a fadt, that, at a very great depth below this friable earth, a calcareous ftone is often found, compact, of 
tolerable hardnefs, and frequently chalk, full of filex in kidney-form pieces, which, according tO'Cvery ap¬ 
pearance, have had their origin in the chalk itfelf. Having crofted the cha'nncl, on the whole coaft 
of England, and from Dojrer to London, I obferved the fame organization in the beds. 

$ Staffordshire is remarkable for confidcrable beds, which are either calcareous or argillaceous $ they are 
full of petrifadlions, among which the entomolilhus paradoxus, which is found near Dudley, is worthy of 
obftrvation. This county alfo pofreftts valuable coal mines. The copper mines of Edlou belong to the 
duke of Devon (hi re. At Utchefter, or Utoxefcr, there are forges whicl^defcrve attention. 

5 i In Oxfordfhire the vegetable earth, which is very argillaceous, refts on a bed of calcareous earth, of 
a grey or white colour, which contains a great quantity of filex in kidney-form pieces, difpofed in horizon¬ 
tal beds. In proportion to the depth, this earth becomes more folid, and is infallibly changed into white 
chalk : befides petrified (hells, which are here found in great number, I have obferved prickles of the ft a 
bedjge-hog, and pieces of the fktsll of this worm. The chalk mountains of Gravefend, in the county of 
2 Ctnt, have the lame conformation with refpedt to their beds *13 thofe of Oxfordfhire; but to the picfcnt 
time we are unacquainted with the fubftance ferving them for bafe. 

€\ The metallic veins of Yorkfhire, which are rich in lead and ccpper, are met with in calcareous 
ftoiic, black argillaceous fchiftus, or in free-rlone, (greet) which fee ms in this part to be compofed of fmall 
grains of quartz ; the veins Tunning through free-itoneare the riche ft. 
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the duchies of Cumberland, and Northumberland*, conftantly prefent the fame 
form. 

But if, in many ftratified mountains, we find the beds to have an inclined or oblique 
pofition, if we obferve ruptures in the different banks, or confiderable derangements 
in the interior of thefe mountains, we muff naturally attribute it to pofferior catafirophes, 
among which mud be reckoned the gaps or clefts to which the beds, left uncovered 
by the retreat of the waters, and dry ing up, were expofed ; earthquakes, partial inun¬ 
dations, changes in the courfe of rivers, which, hollowing out new channels in the 
lower beds, naturally occafioned the upper ones to fink in. 

In Derbyfhire the pofition of the beds is feldom horizontal; they nearly all lofe 
themfelves obliquely, and fcarcely ever preferve the fame direction. There are fome 
parts where a portion of the beds has preferved its original pofition, while the other 
part is funk in the valley. The beds which remain firm, and which appear to have 
been feparated by a violent eonvulfion, are not unlike fteep rocks; fo that the elevated 
part of Derbyfhire, which is called the Peak, may appear to an obferver of little (kill, 
rather as a coun try of granitic mountains, than a country of fecondary formation.. Not- 
withftanding, upon a clofer examination of the beds which compofe thefe mountains, we 
fhall eafily difeover that their primitive pofition was horizontal, and that it is to pofterior 
derangements alone that they owe their prefent figure. 

From the city of Derby northwards, towards Lancafliire and Yorkfhire, the land 
gradually rifes, and forms the upper part of the country, called the Peakf, where the 
winters are longer and morefevere than in the plain. Following thefe apparent moun¬ 
tains on the Peak, we may eafily perceive that they anciently formed a continual chain, 
which has fince been broken off in feveral places; this obfervation will become more 
evident on defeending into the ravines, where we find all the beds uncovered, and we 
fhall be ftruck with the perfect analogy between the beds which are funk down, and 
thofe which are elevated. The Derwent, one of the mod rapid rivers of England, 
together with the fea, has mod probably contributed to the revolutions which this 
country has anciently undergone, and of which hifiory does not afford the flighted: 
trace. We are therefore compelled to have recourfe to hypothefes, which might be 
formed on this fubjed, the more fo as the prefent ftate of the country will afford fuf- 
ficent to fatisfy the curiofity of the obferver. 

The fuperior. beds, in nearly the whole of England, are calcareous, and this fuh- 
ftance is found under different modifications ; it is found in the form of earth or ftone; 
its variations are infinite, both in refpect of colour and fize, and the manner in which 
it is found blended with other fubftances. 

In order to form a clear and accurate idea of the beds of Derbyfhire, it is neceflary 
to divide them into two dalles, a divifion which nature herfelf feems to have eflab- 
liflied. 

* In the duchies of Cumberland and Northumberland, the hills are formed by beds of free-ftone, black 
fchiftus, and lime-done, which is alfo in this part the deepeft bed. The copper mines of Cumberland arc 
remarkable for native dentritical copper, which is fometimes found. This country alfo pottefles iron mines.; 
the mineral is found under the form of argillaceous ore. 

t The Peak is confidered by the people of the country as a miraculous objeft, and many authors have 
fpoken of feven wundenbelonging to this mountain ; the celebrated Hobbes lias defcribtd them in the fol¬ 
lowing verfe: 

JEdes t mans. Barathrum, binut font, antraqut bina. 

A very accurate defeription of the Peak may be found in the following work ; o Tour through Gnat Bri - 
tain, vol. iii. p. 98, * 
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The firfl clafs comprehends the beds which are common to the whole country, and 
which might be called ancient or univerfaJ beds .*• they are found every where in the fame 
order, with the exception of fome of the fuperior beds, which have undergone a flight 
alteration. 

The fecond clafs comprehends the accidental beds, that is to fay, the beds which 
are always found above the ancient beds, and which are confcquently of pofteiior for¬ 
mation : they differ in nearly all the provinces- The ancient beds are found in the 
following order: 

1. Freeftone* (greet or grit). Itsthicknefs is fubjett to great variation. It is com¬ 
monly white or reddiih, of a clofe grain, and tolerably hard ; fmall grains of quartz 
are obferved in it, which appear to be cemented by an argillaceous fubftance. This 
ftone is employed in the making of highways, and for grind-ftonss. I obferved, in 
the high road between Wirkfworth and Crumford Moor, in a heap of this free-llone, 
groups of vitreous fpar, in fmall cubes, in a matrix, which I conceive to be a gypfeous 
indurated earth} this fpar probably came there by accident, perhaps from one of the 
neighbouring lead-mines; for the free-ftone did not appear to contain any extraneous, 
fubftance. 

2. Black argillaceous fchiflus or flatef, (/bale). Its thicknefs is from 140 to 150 
yards, roeafuredin the mine of Yateftoop near Winfler. They could not inform me 
whether this fehiftus contained petrifactions or imprefiions of plants, although it per¬ 
fectly refembled that which covers the pit-coal throughout Derbyfliire, and which 
abounds with them. The miners call this fchiflus by different names, according to 
the difficulty they find in working it; they term it /bale, bard-beds , penny-jhale > and 
black-beds. In the midft of this fchiflus, there are fometitnes found confiderable frag¬ 
ments oflime-ftone, black, and of a fetid fmell, which is commonly beneath the fchif- 
tus: I verified this obfervation near Wenfley, in the environs of. Winder, where the 
high road is cut through this fchiflus, and where all the beds are uncovered.. 

3. Firfl calcareous bed (the firfl lime-flone). Its thicknefs is from 35 to 50 yards. 
In the environs of vfhford this licne is of great hardnefs, and does not contain any pe¬ 
trifaction ; it is ule ! a ,c.c marble. The foftefl parts of. this ftone, particularly thofe 
expofed to the air, exhale a dilagreeable fmell when rubbed, and confequently are a: 
true ftink-ftone. I faw the lame done worked between Snitterton and Winfler, which 
contained no petrifaCt ;ns, although it commonly aboundswith- them, particularly in. 
bivalves! Near Wenfley, the common filex is found in kidney-form pieces, and in little 
fragments about two inches thick, as alfo at Afliford,' where thefe fragments are of a. 


* Mr. Whitehurft calls it millftone-grit : according to this author, the thicknefs of the bank is 120- 
yards s he fays that it is compofeJ of rounded grains of quartz, and fmall fragments of the fame fub¬ 
ftance, where the irregularities of the fra&ure are ftill very vifible. See Inquiry into the original State 
and Formation of the Eaith, tcc. by John Whitehurft. London, 1778, <jto. p. 147. (Note of the French 
tranflator.) 

1 ' Mr. Whitehurft calls it fhale, or fhiver, and the thicknefs of the bank, according to him, is ; 20 yards; 
he confirms what M. Ferber fays concerning the imprefiions of vegetables. The fprings which rife in 
this fchiftus are all of a ferruginous nature. P. 148. (F. Tr ) 

f Among the petrified bivalved ftiells, which are found in great quantity in this bed, are obferved many 
anomiag, the originals of which no where exift in the feas furrou-nding England. 

Near A fhford, .Mr. Henry VYatfoa has difeovered in the fame ftone, an imprefiion of a crocodile,,in a good- 
flate of prefervation. 

Mr. Whitehurft moreover tells us, that this ftone is often interfered by very thin beds of Hate. P. 140. 
(F. Tr.) 
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more confiderable bulk. It fhould be obferved that the files of Wenfley, which is 
found in the midft of black lime-ftone, adheres ftrongly to it, while that obferved in 
the chalk of Oxfordihire and on the fea Ihore, has no adhefion to this fubfiance. The 
filex which ferves for Hone-ware, of which there are feveral manufactures in Derbyfhire, 
comes from the coafl of Norfolk. ' ■ 

4. Firfl: bed of toadflone ( toadjlone , dunjlone , black/lone in England, ivhinjlov.e in 
Scotland.) The name of toadflone has been given on account of its black colour, 
fpecked with white*. This flone, like thofe of the fame fpecies, which we fhall men¬ 
tion hereafter, does not contain any ore, and throughout Derbyfhire cuts the veins of 
metalf : the bafe is argillaceous, more or lefs indurated, for fome pieces appear to be 
only an indurated argil, while others approach the jafper in hardnefs. This Hone is 
overfpread with little grains or globules of calcareous fpar, the fize and form of which 
vary; fome are fo finall, that to the naked eye they are loft in the black fubflance of 
the Hone itfelf; fome are as large as a pea, and even as a bean. I have allayed this 
flone with acids, which dilTolved with ebullition, the parts of calcareous fpar,' without 
altering the fubflance of the flone itfelf, which after the aflay was of fufficient hardriels 
to fcratch glafs, although being ftruck with a fleel, only emitted fome faint fparks. 
The fubflance of this flone, being flripped of all its calcareous parts, appeared to me 
refra&ory before the blow pipe ; with the afliftance of fait of tartar, I converted it into 
a blackifh fcoria; which feems to indicate a filiceous principle, though it does not 
polfefs the hardnefs of filiceous ftonesj. 

The thicknefs of the firfl bed of this flone is commonly from 14 to 16 yards; but 
what proves the great variation in the thicknefs of thefe beds is, that in Blackbillock , 
a very confiderable mine near TidefwaU , a well has been dug of 160 yards in depth, 
in this flone, without palling through it. In the fame mine, about 800 fathoms in the 
principal well, towards the fouth, the thicknefs of the toadjlone has been found to be 
of 40 yards, and towards the north, about 300 fathoms from the fame place, it was 
only three yards. 

5. The fecond calcareous bed (the fecond or the grey lime flone). Its thicknefs is 
33 fathoms; there are two kinds, the one foft, which being rubbed, yields a fetid 
fmell; it is ufed for the mod part to make lime; the other harder, which is uled for 

* M. Jars fays becaufe it is pretended that living toads have often been found in it. Voyage MetalL' 
tom. i. p 546. 

t Faujas de St. Fond, who lias juft publifhed an excellent work on trapp, has proved that certain 
fpecies of toad-done contained metallic veins ; as the fpecies cited by M. Fanjas is known under the name 
of cat-dirt at Caftleton, and as he has been in the mine himfelf, there remains no doubt whatever of the 
facl. (F. Tr.) This is a midakc, for cat-dirt is not toad-Hone, being on the contrary a foft blue lime- 
done, impregnated with fulphur, as the vciy name cat-dirt {merde cu chat) mud imply to an Englifli 
reader J. P. 

.£ Mr. Whitchurft gives us the following description of the toad-done: 

“ It is a black’fh fubltance, very hard, and full of little cavities like metallic fcorias, or the lava of Ice¬ 
land ; chemical analyfis proves that it pofTefTes the fame principles. Many of thefe cavities contain fpar 
{calcareous) ; others are empty. It is not compofed of layers like many other Hones, but il always pre- 
fenls a folid and uniform mafs, which breaks in all directions, and which never contains either ore, nor 
mineral or vegetable productions. The beds of toad-done are not met with every where, as the calca¬ 
reous bedr, and the variation in the thicknefs of the fame bank, clearly prove i s origin to be vol¬ 
canic 

Another reafon which induces Mr. Vvhitehurft to think that the toad-done is a volcanic production, at*d 
of a later formation than that of the calcareous beds, and others, is that the perpendicular clefts which are 
obferved in the calcareous beds, are filled with toad-done j confecpuently the calcareous beds exi(led perfect¬ 
ly formed and cleft before the toad-done. (F. Tr.) 
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many domefiie purpofes, like marble* * * § . Thefe two varieties of ftone are full of all 
kinds pf petrifactions, bffides a great number of madrepores, among which may be 
diftinguifhed the madrepora flexuofa of Linneus ; and there are found a greai number 
of caineas of a furprifing bulk. In feveral places I found this grey calcareous (tone 
changed into grey filex, which contained handfome entrochites, larger, but in other 
refpects fimilar to thofe feen at Cubach, in the duchy of Blanckenbourg. 

6. Second bed of toadftonef; it perfe&ly refembles the firft; the thicknefs of the 
bed is 46 yards,. In the mine of Rubber dale, this (tone had loft its ordinary hard- 
nefs to fuch a degree, that it perfectly refembled foft clay. 

7. Third calcareous bedj ; it is grey and analogous to the fecond ; the thicknefs of 
the bed is 70 yards. 

8. Third bed of toadftone; it commonly refembles the firft and fecond, and its 
thicknefs is 22 yards. In the mine of Rubber-dale, this ftone was of the confidence 
of foft clay, of agreenifli colour; it was full of fnvall pieces of black argil and calca¬ 
reous fpar, in veins; it is here called channel. 

9. Fourth calcareous bed ('the fourth lime-ftone);: it is grey like the preceding, and 
is found at the greateft depth. Its thicknefs is at prefent unknown, though in many 
places attempts have been made to pafs through it: at Gorfey-dale, Bacon-Rake, 
MafTon, and Middleton, in the environs of Wiidcfworth, it has been pierced to 40 
fathoitis without finding the bottom. 

The different beds of litneftone and toad-ftone, which we have juft defcribed, are 
often interfered by beds of argil, from one to four feet in thicknefs ; but as this argil 
appears to be formed in the horizontal cracks or clefts of thefe (tones, it cannot be 
placed in the rank of fubftances which form regular beds. The quantity of pyrites in 
pieces of kidney-form, found in thefe argillaceous beds, has perhaps fotne (hare in the 
heat obferved in all the fprings that rife there ; or elfe, do the calcareous beds contri¬ 
bute towards it§ ? 

Before proceeding to the defcription of the accidental beds; I conceive it neceffary to 
Ipeak of the veins which are found in the ancient beds. 

The direttion of metallic veins in the ancient beds, is generally very regular in all 
the mines in Derbyfhire ; the falband of thefe veins is diftinct; its thicknefs is from one 
to feven ells. I found that the greater part of the veins proceed between the 8th and 
9th hour, or according to the Englifh compafs between the 12th and 2d. They are 
either perpendicular or inclined; very few are horizontal. I here confirmed what I 
have faid in the Memoirs on the Mineralogy of Bohemia , with r effect to the Veins of Metal , 
that they were not met with in primitive mountains alone, but alfo in fecondary moun¬ 
tains, and that confequently the name of veined mountains did not belong exclufively 
to primitive mountains. It is effential to remark in this place, that the veins of Der¬ 
byfhire vary in almoft every bed. In a freeftone and argillaceous fchiftus, when thefe 
two fubftances met together, the veins which commonly rife to the furface are con- 
ftantly without ore ; the contrary is obferved in the four calcareous beds, which, under 

* Mr. Whitehurft ohferves, what M. Ferber has perhaps forgotten, that the calcareous ftone which 
compotes the beds of Derbyfhire is generally foliated; which fufficiently indicates the manner in 
which it has been formed. The thicknefs of the fecond hed, according to Mr. Whitehurft, is 25 fa¬ 
thoms. F. Tr. 

f Mr. Whitehurft informs us that the toad-ftone of the fecond bed is more compact than that ®f the firft, 
and that there are no cavities in it. P. 151. 

J The thicknefs of this bed, according to Mr. Whitehurft, is 30 fathoms; tlu’s ftone contains fewer pe¬ 
trifactions than the former, and feems of a white colour. F. Tr. 

§ Sec Ferber, Letters on Mineralogy, p. 187, of the German edition. 
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the fame circumftances, are almoft always extremely rich. The three beds of toad- 
{lone*, though they always accompany limedone, never contain ore; and as I have 
remarked before, always cut the veins. The following is an example: Mi hen a vein 
lias been worked in black calcareous (lone, the ore is loft lo foon as the toadftone is 
approached, and the fame vein does not re-appear till the whole bed of toadftone has 
been cut through; the vein is again worked, and if it prove of fufficicnt richnefs, it 
is purfued, under the fame circumftances, to the fourth calcareous bed, which has ne¬ 
ver yet been puffed through. This phenomenon is without doubt, one of the mod ex¬ 
traordinary and Angular of its kind, and to account for it, is not lefs difficult. To en¬ 
quire whether the three beds of toadftone exifted before the formation of the veins, or 
to attempt to determine whether they have always preferved the fame folidity, would 
be engaging ourfelves in hypothefes which would lead to nothing; what I have faid 
a^'ove, may be confirmed every day in the lead-mines of this country. My opinion is, 
that the toadftone has only ehoaked up the veins, which confequentiy have ramified, 
and probably re-united in one of the lower beds; this fuppofition will not appear ven- 
turefome to perfons concerned with the working of mines; for experience proves, that 
veins which fork off, leaving their former diredion, very often unite at a great depth, 
and then refume their- former courl'e. Another Angularity with refped to beds of 
toadftone, which feems to contradid my opinion, is that this Angular fubftance divides 
the different beds, fo that a gallery inundated in the firft bed, will not be of the leaft 
prejudice to the works carried on in the fecond; and the labourers in a lower gallery 
will be perfectly dry, while all the upper galleries are under water. 

The accidental beds, or thofe found above the accidental beds, differ extremely 
throughout Derbylhire, and each diftrid prefents fome particularity. The following 
came under my obfervation : 

1. Red marl refting on ftriated gypfum, in a quarry of Chellaftone, three leagues 
from Derby. 

2. A mine of argillaceous iron, that is, a ferruginous argil of a reddifh colour, more 
or lefs indurated ; it is commonly found above the pit-coal. I faw fome at Stanfley, 
in a coal-mine, which appeared under the form of a very weighty bluifh argil, and 
feemed to contain much iron; it is called ironjlone. As far as I could learn, no ufc 
is made of it ; and at the time I was in Derbylhire, there was not one foundery, nor 
even forge throughout the whole country. What is there called iron-work, or iron- 
mill, confifts of eliablilhments, where, by means of cylindrical machines, bars of iron 
are flattened, which.are afterwards cut into very narrow fillets for the different manu- 
fadures at Birmingham. Thefe eftablilhments are at Derby, Chefterfield, Godnor, 
Barton fields, Newmills,' Pleftly, Stavely, he. 

3. Manganefe in kidney-form pieces, in the clay above the pit-coal, in feveral 
places. 

4. Pit-coal. It is found in very great quantity in the flat country furrounding the 
Peak, and is worked in feveral places. This coal is commonly found at a little depth 
beneath the vegetable earth, which, in thefe parts, is rather marly; the roof is a 
black argillaceous fchiftus, which in colour and compadnefs much rcfembles the 
fchiftus which forms the fecond layer of the ancient beds* Yet, on a little examina¬ 
tion of this fchiftus, we find that it differs materially from that of the ancient beds; 
for it is always found above free-ftone which forms the firft bed, and between the dif- 

* It is very furprifmg that fo fkilfal a mineralogiil a* M. Ferber ihould make no mention of the great 
reletnbUcce between toad-ftone and trapp. F, Tr. 
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ferent banks of coal; and this pofition alone indicates a formation pofterior to that of 
the ancient beds. Independent of this, it contains a great number of impreflions of 
plants and other vegetables, while in the ancient beds none are ever difcovered. Mod 
of thefe vegetables are of the clafs of ferns, and they have a great analogy with the 
ferns of America, defcribed by father Plumier. The fame impreflions of vegetables 
are fometimes obferved in the marly beds which cover the coal in feveral places. 

5. Foliated free-ftone, (Jlate) of an extremely fine grain, and of a greyifh yellow 
colour. I faw this Hone worked in an open quarry near Matlock; it is found in 
large flags, which are ufed to pave the interior of houfes, efpecially brew-houfes. I am 
not quite certain whether this free-ftone belong to the accidental beds, or if it fliould 
be regarded as a fnnple variety of the free-ftone which forms the firft bank of the an¬ 
cient beds, although it be of a finer and more compact grain. I have the fame 
doubts with refpeCt to a foft free-ftone of a grey colour, which is found in beds of 
little thicknefs above coal, in Derbyfliire, Stafford (hire, and at Newcaftle, and which 
is there called free-Jlone or fand-Jione ; it is very probable that this Hone owes its origin 
to particles which have been detached from the ancient free-ftone, and carried by the 
waters to this place. 

6 . Rotten-jlone ; it is a kind of tripoli, full of calcareous particles ; it is of a brown 
colour, of a very fine grain, and is particularly ufed for polifhing tin, cryftal, &c.; it 
is always found above coal. In M. Davila’s catalogue, this fubftance is defcribed un¬ 
der the name oicretafufca. 

7. StufF-ftone, fluff or tuff. This name has been given to a bank of calcareous 
ftone of little thicknefs, and of very fine grain, though porous, which is found at the 
furface, in the environs of Winder. This ftone muft not be confounded with the ftuff- 
Itone of Hubher-dale mine, which belongs to the ancient beds. 

8. In the environs of Matlock-Bath, there is obferved a confiderable bed confifting 

of vegetables incrufted with a calcareous matter, which has been depofited by the warm 
fprings iffuing from the mountains. In forne places this fubftance is eight yards thick, 
and of fufficient folidity for buildings, in which I have feen it employed. This bed 
which daily increafes in thicknefs, covers all the hills of black calcareous ftone, in the 
environs of Matlock. In the interior of this bed, the moft beautiful incruftations are 
found, as well as mamellated ftalactites of a Very handfome form; I have even feen petri¬ 
fied fhells, and lithophytes which were probably detached from one of the neighbouring 
calcareous banks, and which confequently came there only by accident. I obferved 
the fame productions in the channels formed by the water flowing from the mountain, 
and in which it is often feen of the height of three feet; the bed of thefe channels was 
full of mamellated ftalaCtites in the form of cauliflowers. The hot baths of Matlock 
are much celebrated j they alfo poffefs the property of incruftrating whatever is expofed 
to them. „ 

Such is the order in which the ancient or univerfal beds, and thofe which I call ac¬ 
cidental, appear in Derbyfhire. It remains for us to fix our attention upon the confe- 
quences which have followed their finking obliquely, and the violent ruptures, 
which is the more necefiary, as it is the only means of explaining a great number of 
phenomena, which are peculiar to ali countries, of which the organization is fimilar 
to that of Derbyfliire, and fince we (hall thence be enabled to conceive how the inferior 
layers of certain beds, are fometimes found above, while the fuperior layers of the 
fame bed are obferved in the vallies* But as throughout Derbyfliire the beds are feldom 
horizontal, but nearly all lofe themfelves obliquely under ground, or termi- 
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nate at the furface, there lhould naturally follow a very great variety in the Hones 
found above the furface, particularly in a country of no confiderable extent. 

In fome parts the oblique beds are covered by accidental beds, which increafes tie 
fpecies of (tones or earths found on the furface. The effect of a violent rupture is ob- 
fcrved near Matlock High Tor, where a portion of the beds is funk to a depth of more 
than 40 yards; there is every appearance that the Derwent, which at prefent paffes 
over the place where the rupture happened, was the caufe. This falling in has, how¬ 
ever, produced a great advantage to the country, fince the valley which formerly was 
frequently expofed to the inundations from the river, is now more elevated, and is be¬ 
come a very fertile country. . 

We can eafily imagine that the portion of the beds which remains regular, mult be 
more elevated than that which is funk, as we may be convinced, by the calcareous 
beds which are feen uncovered ; but without admitting of a rupture, the mere finking 
may always occafion the fame phenomenon, if the place which lerves them for a bafe 
uffetts a furface more or lefs unequal. 

At the ftunmit of the mountain called the High Peak, the two firft ancient beds, 
that is, the reddilh free-ftone and the black fchiftus are altogether wanting, and on the 
middle height the ancient beds are uncovered; but in the low part of this mountain, the 
Lozv Peak, between Wirkefworth and Winfter, the free-ftone and fchiftus re-appear of 
confiderable thicknefs, and ftill lower towards the town of Derby, they are obferved 
at a confiderable depth, again covered by accidental beds. At Moneyafh there is no 
indication of the four firft ancient beds. The grey calcareous ftone, which in the 
natural order, forms the fifth bed, there is near to the furface. In Hubber-dale mine, 
which is a league and a half from Moneyafli, the pits are dug through grey calcareous 
ftone; and the ore worked there, which is principally lead, is only found in the third 
calcareous bed. Near Aihford, a little town a league from Moneyalh, and which is 
three hundred fathoms higher than the latter place, the firft calcareous bed upon which 
the black fchiftus refts, is terminated at the furface. 

Of the Natural Caves of the Peak. 

THE calcareous covering of the Peak, which traverfes the greateft part of Derby- 
fliire, contains a great number of caves of different fizes. Thefe caves, which are all 
in the fecond calcareous bed, moft probably owe their origin to the filtration of water 
from without, or to fubterranean fprings ; moft of them abound with calcareous ftalac- 
tites, of various forms and colours; their fize is alfo very different; thofe moft 
efteemed are of a beautiful white, or have lively-coloured veins ; thefe latter are ftreaked 
with yellow, grey, and milk-colour: they are worked at Afhford, and I have feen 
vafes made of fome of the moft beautiful pieces. 

There are many defcriptions of thefe caves, in which are fancied, in the different 
forms which thefe ftalactites have affumed, refemblances oftentimes ridiculous, with 
human figures, or animals, of which perlons in many parts of Germany, efpecially 
at the Hartz, in the celebrated grotto called Baumannfhohle, would have perfuaded 
me. Without farther notice of thefe wpnderful defcriptions, I {hall content myfelf 
with mentioning the moft remarkable caves of the Peak. 

Poole's Hole. —This cave is near Buxton, and is rich in ftala&ites ; it is faid to be 
half an Engliih mile in length, and is traverfed by a rivulet, which makes a great 
roaring. 

The Great Cave of Caflleton, called the DeviPs A — e in Engliih.—The diameter of 
this cave is computed at j 50 feet. It is pretended that it communicates with Eldest 
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Hole, another cave, fix-or eight leagues from Cadleton, which is nearly perpendicular, 
and which, as it is faid, enlarges confidently towards the bottom. 

Hofen's Hole and Burmforth Hole are two caves near Stony Middleton. 

Lath-Kill Arfe. —This cave is obferved at the didance of a league from Moneyafh, in 
the valley of Lath Kill, at Moneyafh Moor ; it is not far from the quarry' of grey 
marble, an appellation given to the grey lime-ftone forming part of the ancient beds. 
This cave is not fo large as that of Caflleton, yet, after heavy rain, there flows from it 
fuch a prodigious quantity of water, that the whole valley of Lath Kill is often over, 
flowed. 

Of the Hot and Intermitting Springs of the Peak. 

THE Peak abounds in hot fprings, which take their rife in the gaps of the moun¬ 
tain ; mod of them are unknown, becaufe they are found in parts little frequented, 
and remote from the high road. The mod remarkable are. 

The Hot Baths of Matlock, on the fide of the calcareous hill. There are tw<?; the 
firfl is Matlock Old Bath , of which the temperature is 68 degrees of Farenheit, and 
Matlock New Bath, the temperature of which is one degree hotter: the water of both 
thefe baths contains calcareous particles, which incrufl any objeas expofed to the 
water, as well as the parts over which it runs, as I obferved fpeaking of the accidental 
beds. During the fine weather, the baths of Matlock are much frequented. 

Quarn , or Quarnderu —A finall place, known by its acidulated waters, which at¬ 
tract many perfons to it in fummer. 

Buxton has a warm bath, the fmoke ifTuing from which feems to indicate 4 fironger 
degree of heat than it really poflefTes. Near the bath I obferved many other chalybeate 
fprings, of which no ufe is made. 

Tidefwell. —Here is one of thofe intermitting fprings, where the water only iflfues by 
intervals : when the bafon which receives all the water has nearly lod the third part by 
the continual flowing out, which is done in ten minutes, the water is feen to flow again 
from the oppofite fide with fo much force, that in five minutes the whole of the bafon 
is filled. Some authors, without reafon, have imagined a fubterraneous communi¬ 
cation between the refluent fource of Tidefwell and the fea, and would, by the effect 
of the flux and reflux, account for this phenomenon. I am inclined to think, that in 
the interior of the mountain there are great cavities, the air of which acts on this 
fpring. 

Of the Quarries of Dcrhyfloire. 

THE flones ufed for the condruttion of buildings and high roads, are taken from the 
calcareous beds; fometlmes the reddilh free-ltone is employed for the fame purpofe \ 
this depends upon the fituation and means of the proprietor. The houfes in general 
are built of brick, and covered with flate. In many parts I faw the foliated free-done 
employed, which is often obferved between beds of pit-coal, and which is particularly 
ufed for the paving of magazines, cellars, and other fimilar condrucdions. 

The manner by which grinding-dones are here procured, appeared to me remarkable 
enough: the fize is fird traced on one of the beds of free-done, and all the done 
about it removed; when the general form is obtained, feveral horizontal holes are 
pierced, half a foot into the done towards its bafe, according to the intended thick- 
nefs; dry pieces of wood are driven into thefe holes, and in a few days lwelled by 
humidity, they caufe the done to fplit. 

The quarries of lime-done employ a great number of workmen, particularly in the 
environs of Buxton: grey and black calcareous done are indifferently ufed, principally 
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thofe pieces which are not handfome enough for ornament like marble. Lime made 
from black calcareous hone, containing a vad quantity of (hells, is here preferred to 
that made from the grey. 

The black marble obferved near Afhford, is procured from the fird calcareous bed, 
of which it is only a variety ; it is didinguifhed by a greater folidity, and a beautiful 
black. The grey marble, which is derived from the lecond calcareous bed, and the 
quarry of which is near Lath Kill-Dale, two leagues from Bakewell, contains a great 
number of entrochites ; it fometimes has red veins, which gives- it a pretty appearance. 
Thefe marbles are worked in confiderable quantities in the mills eftablilhed near Afh¬ 
ford, where, by the means of water, the marble is fawed and polilhed. Near the fame 
place I faw a manufattory where the beautiful fluor fpar, of the colour of the amethyft, 
was worked. It is found in almoft every lead mine, and the larged and handfomelt 
pieces are ufed to make vafes. I have feen the rtala&ites which I mentioned above, 
ufed for the fame purpofe, which employs a great number of workmen in the towns of 
Derby, Winder, Matlock, &c. 

At Chelladone, about three miles from Derby,I obferved a quarry of plader of Paris. 
The furface of the fields near this quarry, was covered with a greyifh argil, full of frag¬ 
ments of a fetid done, and a ferruginous oker in indurated pieces of a kidney-form. Below 
this argil there was a bed of reddifh marl, three yards thick, the beds of which neared 
to the furface were friable, and ferved for manure ; but the remainder only prefented 
a marly done of tolerable hardnefs, of which no ufe was made. Under the marl was 
a bank of plader done, nearly horizontal, eight ells in thicknefs. In feveral places, 
this done was tolerably hard, and refentbled a white tranfparent alabader, which took 
a very fine polidi: fome pieces were fpotted with red, and traverfed by marly veins, 
from the fuperior bank ; the remainder of the bank was a driated gypfum, which is par- 
ticularly ufed for moulds in feveral porcelain manufa&ories. 

Derbyfhire abounds with coal, which is every where worked. The mine of Alferton 
is the mod remarkable ; it is furnifhed with a good fteam engine, to carry off the fub- 
terraneous water; this mine is ten leagues from Afhford : that of Stanfby and Simon- 
field, had two {team engines; one was of the ordinary form and condruftion: the other 
the invention of Mr. Barber, the proprietor of the mine, differed a little*. * The pits 
to defeend into this mine are perfectly round, and wholly built of brick; they are 
defeended by means of a fmall calk, in which the perfon fupports himfelf upright, or 
elfe feated on the chain. I obferved in this mine four layers of coal not interfered 
with Hate, as were nearly all the others, but with very thick beds of indurated argil; this 
fubdance was varioufly coloured, and often foliated ; what is here called iron-Jlcne , is 
only an argil of a dark brown, very heavy, and feems to contain much iron. The two 
upper layers of coal at Stanfby are not worked, becaufe it is generally believed here, 
that they are of inferior quality to thofe found at a greater depth. 

The mine of Stanfby is one of the deeped that are known, and I found the depth to 
be 95 yards ; the lower beds of coal were only four feet thick, and all the gaps were 

* The fleam engine of Mr. Barber, differs principally from others, by the Hearn ading horizontally, 
while in the others it only afts vertically j it is the fame with refpc« 5 l to the cold water which is introduced 
into the boiler by the fide. Almoft every coal mine in England is provided with one or two fleam engines, 
and every proprietor has attempted fome improvement. The Diaionary of Arts end Sciences, jol. London, 
1763, may be confulitd on this fubjefl, iu which the moll ordinary fleam engines are well repre¬ 
sented. r 

Steam engines are certainly of great utility in a country where coal is abundant ; but in countries want¬ 
ing this combultible, and where wood mud fupply its place, as I have obferved at Schcmniz, in Hungary, 
u generally becomes too tzpenfivc. 
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filled with pyrites; I was even allured that a confiderable heap of galena had been 
found in the niidft of this coal. 

Near this mine I faw the method employed to reduce the coals to what is called 
coak ; but as the method here followed is well enough known, and even well defcribed 
in the Journals of the Arts and Trades, publifhed by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

1 have conlidered it fupertluous to detail it. 

Lead and calamine Mines , which lobferved in Derbyjhire, afeendingthe Peak . 

AJhborn. —The mines of this little place, which is twelve miles from Derby, are of 
no importance, and 1 did not vifit them. 

Wirkefwortb. —A fmall town between Derby and Matlock-Bath ; in this place are a 
great number of lead mines extending as far as Matlock-Bath ; in all thefe mines the 
(late has been cut through, to arrive at the veins of metal which interfeCf the firft and 
fecond calcareous bed; the labour is performed in galleries which have been excavated in 
this (tone. In general at the furface there is found cellular calamine*, more or lefs 
ferruginous, of a brown or dark grey colour ; fometimes mixed with ferruginous oker. 
At a greater depth the ore is found under the form of compact galena, or bleyfebweif: 
there is one inftance of calamine having been worked, at the depth of 6 o yards; for 
thefe two minerals are never found in the fame vein. The ordinary gangart in the 
mines of Wirkefworth is the calcareous fpar, and the different fpecies of calamine found 
there, contain calcareous particles; hence arifes the effervescence which they make 
with acids. Near Wirkefworth is a mill for the purpofe of refining calamine, for the 
brafs manufactures of Birmingham, where the greater part of the Derbyfhire calamine 
is ufed. The ore of white lead is ieldom found in this mine. The mineral is extracted 
here as in other countries, by the means of a machine with horfes, the conftru&ion of 
which we fhall hereafter give. 

Middleton or Manny Middleton. —At a little diftance from Wirkefworth, in a vein 
of this mine, fome hepatic copper has lately been difeovered, containing calcareous par¬ 
ticles ; this mineral is covered with malachid in little (tars. 

Majfon. —Near Wirkefworth, in a lead-mine, called Bacon-Rake, the miners have 
actually worked into the fourth calcareous bed, and have already penetrated to the depth 
of 30 fathoms. 

Crumford. —A fmall town in the neighbourhood of Wirkefworth : its lead mines 
are of little importance; but its jurifdiCtion (Wapentake) extends over all the preceding 
mines. 

Matlock. —This place poffeffes many lead-mines; the mod confiderable are Hag-mitie, 
near Matlock New-Bath, and Old Dimple-mine, near Matlock Old-Bath. The mines 
of Lady-gate and High Tor Rake, prefent nothing remarkable. 

I defeended into Hag-mine by a pit which refts on the gallery which has been exca¬ 
vated in the fecond calcareous bed, to the depth of 130 yards. The principal vein, 
the direction of which, according to the Englifh compafs is between the eighth and 
ninth hour, varies very little from the weft to the eaft ; it is about mo feet thick, but 
it often ramifies, which renders its working rather difficult. The water is drawn off 
by a very fimple pump, which conveys it to the gallery, whence it is carried off by 

• M. Jars fays, that the bed calamine of Wirkefworth is full of little cavities, refembling thofe of a 
bee-hive.—F. Tr. 

2 channels 
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channels to the Derwent. In all the mines in the entirons of Matlock, the firft calca¬ 
reous bed and toad done are conflantly obferved ; the aCtual labour is performed in the 
fecond calcareous bed : the gangarts which accompany the mineral of the principal 
vein of Hag-mine, are as follow : 

1. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, with rhomboidal fraCture. 

2. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, in hexaedral cry dais, or boar’s-tooth. 
[Dog-tooth fpar.') 

3. Compact calcareous fpar, of a milky white, of little or no tranfparency. This 
fpar is the ordinary gangart of the lead mines. 

4. Calcareous llalactites [Water Jerl , Dropfione) of a milky white, or with yellowifli 
ftreaks; found in nearly all the galleries, commonly attached to the roof, but of 
little thicknefs. 

5. White fluor fpar, cry(lalliaed in tranfparent cubes, fometimes with a yellowilh 
furface. 

6. Fluor fpar, of the colour of amethyft, in compact fragments, or cryftallized 
in cubes, in a gipfeous earth. Many of thefe cubes are hollow, and open at 
top. 

7. Caulk, which is alfo called calk, cawk, kewel, keble , &c. It is a kind of gipfeou6 
earth, very white, heavy, extremely fine grain, and as eafily cut as chalk; this earth 
is one of the molt common gangarts in the mines of Derbyfhire: in Hag-mine it is 
commonly found in fmall groups compofed of fpherical leaves, like the heavy fpar of 
Tfchopau, in Saxony, and the furface of which is mamellated ; it is ufed in the manu¬ 
factures of brafs at Birmingham, where, probably, it ferves for moulds; it is alfo 
pretended that caulk renders the regulas of antimony more ductile, and of a clofer 
grain. 

8. Compact galena in tolerably large pieces, fometimes found in caulk or white cal¬ 
careous fpar. 

9. Polyedronal galena, often refembling fmall buttons. 

l o. Octaedronal galena; this fpecies is uncommon. 

it. Compact galena. [Bleyfinveif by the Germans), feel ore by the Englilh. 

12. Blende, in the form of buttons. 

The pit by which I defeended into Old Dimple mine, and which joined the vein, was 
15 fathoms in depth: the direction of the vein was almolt perpendicular, and pro¬ 
ceeded between noon and the firft hour ; it branched forth two narrow veins. The 
miners work in the fecond calcareous bed, as in Hag-mine, and the fuperior beds were 
exaCtly the fame. The following are the gangarts of this mine: 

1. Milk-white calcareous fpar. 

2. Tranfparent calcareous fpar in cubes. 

3. Calcareous boar’s tooth fpar, in hexaedronal cryftals, hollow, in confiderable 
groups. 

4. Calcareous ftala&ites. 

5. White fluor fpar, in cubes, covered with pyrites. 

6. Caulk. 

7. Pyrites upon fluor, or enclofed in galena. 

8 . Ferruginous oker, of a brown colour, containing lead and calamirfe. 

9. Black-blende, compact, and in buttons on groups of fpar. This blende was 
formerly employed for the manufacture of brafs at Briftol; but fmee calamine has 
been found fo abundant in nearly all the mines, it is fcarcely ever ufed. 

10. CompaCt galena, in pieces of a tolerable fize. 


Snitterton. 
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Snitterton .—The lead mines in the neighbourhood ol this fmall town, are found in the 

firft calcareous bed. , , . . ~ , , 

A (hover. — Grerory-mine is the mod remarkable ; it contains compact galena, accom- 

panied with bleyjhweif on calcareous fpar, and a lingular cryftallization of pyrites in very 
thin plates, notched on the edges bke a cock’s comb 

Wen/ley .—The mines of this place are under thejunfdi&ion of \\ miter. 

Winjler .—Seven miles from Wirkelworth. The thicknefs of the ancient beds at this 

place, was as follows: . , . , , ., 

1. Free-ftone. The thicknefs is variable; fometimesit is found covered with a 

calcareous done of a yellowifh grey, which is here called Stuff-flone* Sic. 
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Moft of the mines of Winder were overflowed when I vifited them; thofe which me. 

rit fome attention, are, . 

Tatejloop or Tatejiock : the galleries of this mine are m the firft calcareous bed ; the 
thicknefs of the flate refting on this bed, was about 140 yards. In all the gal¬ 
leries I obferved the white calcareous fpar to be the moft common gang art.. 

Placket and Plato. Thefe two mines are in the fecond calcareous bed ; in the latter 
I obferved, within the vein, a kind of heavy fpar, of a white colour, fometimes reddifh, 
enclofed in caulk; it appears that the caulk owes its exiftence to the decompofition of 
this fame fpar. It was thought for fome time, that this fpar contained lead; but the 
afiay I made with the blow-pipe did not give the leaft indication. 

Portway or Portaway. The principal vein of this mine is found in the fecond calca¬ 
reous bed; its direction is very inclined, and is, therefore, according to the language 
of the Englifh miners, at pipe, or pipe-work. In this vein I found a vitreous lead ore, 
white, a little tranfparent, cryftallized in fmall prifms ; thefe little cryftals had the tafte 
of fait of lead, they effervefeed with nitrous acid, and by the afiiftance of the blow-pipe, 

were reduced to lead glafs. ... 

Mill-clofe. This mine has nothing very remarkable; a fmall piece of lead m caulk was 
given me here, faid to be native lead. . . . 

Elton. —In the mine of Lordfwocd-Dome , green lead, in lmall prifmatic cryftals, was 
formerly found, accompanied with a whitilh earth ; the lead cryftals, as well as the 
earth, which feems to contain a fmall portion of this metal, were eafily reduced to 
glafs. 

Bakewell. —Poffeffes feveral lead mines. 

AJhford .—The mines of Alhford prefent nothing remarkable. 

Moneyajh .—I vifited the two following mines; Lathgill-Dale mine. Among feveral 
fpecies of galena, I remarked one which was in polyedron, with a bright luftre, on- 
pyrites, accompanied with a brown blende in buttons, and a white earthy lead ore ; 
thefe fubftances were eafily vitrified by the blow-pipe. 

Blubber dale- 
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*Hubbcrdale mine , a mile and a half from Money ajh, near Bakewell; this mine is 4$ 
fathoms deep. The fir ft calcareous bed is here wholly wanting, as well as the firft bed 
of toadftone, which is replaced by a bed of argil. The fecond calcareous bed, or the 
grey calcareous ftone, which is found immediately under this clay, in this part is full ot 
lhells and petrified entrochites. The principal pit of Hubber-dale-mine is cut through 
this ftone ; it is often crofted by veins of calcareous fpar, which are much inclined : in 
the place of the fecond bed of toadftone, 1 alfo found a bed of argil. The vein which was 
then worked is in the third calcareous bed ; it proceeds between the 1 2 and fecond hour, 
according to the Englifli compafs; and as the inclination is very fmall, it is confequently 
at PipGauork. In this mine a ftone, which was called Stuff-ftone, was given me ; but I 
found that it was only a variety of that which forms the third calcareous bed ; it was 
foft and friable between the fingers. The fubftance which here follows the third calca¬ 
reous bed, and which in the natural order Ihould be toadftone, is only a bank of greenifli 
argil, fpotted with white; it is called channel. This bank of argil has not been 
pierced through, and the quality of the lower bed is therefore unknown. The gangarts 
accompanying this vein, are. 

Ferruginous oker of a brown colour, often mixed with caulk or calcareous 
earth. • . 

Cellular iron ore, containing pyrites; this ore is of a dark brown, fometimes changed 
into hematite. 

White calcareous fpar. 

Pyrites in fmall quantity. 

Caulk in fpheroidal plates, containing different fized pieces of veiy compact galena, 
of a kidney form: all thefe gangarts are difpoled in thin layers or lamina, in the op- 
pofite direction of the vein. When the galena is inclofed in fmall pieces by calcareous 
fpar, or caulk, it is called trojfel-breqfi. 

Sajltm .—In Calver-mine I found galena or vitreous white fpar. 

Fojlo’iv .--—The lead mines of this ftn^ll place are of little importance. 

Eyam. — Lady-uvajh is the name of one of the principal mines of this place ; the richeft 
vein, the direction of which is much inclined, proceeds in the firft calcareous bed, 
which is commonly covered with a flate of forty fathoms thicknefs; calcareous fpar, 
more or lefs folid, and caulk, which is here called keble, are the molt common gangarts. 
The moft remarkable mineral of Lady-ioajh is galena with a fpecular furface (ilikon 
fides,) which is moft commonly found in very large pieces. This mineral pofleftes the 
lingular property of detaching itfelf fpontaneoufly from the vein, particularly in places 
where the vein begins to grow narrow; the violence with which this operation takes 
place, is incredible; it is often accompanied with a very great explofion, which may 
even be heard at a confiderable diftance from the mine, and is compared to an earth¬ 
quake ; the effed it produces on the fcaffolding, which it not only lhakes, but alfo 
breaks, is often fatal to the workmen; and it is only by ftregthening the principal fup- 
porters, by the refufe with which they fill the void fpace between the rock and thefup- 
porters, that they are enabled to prevent the total deftruction of the galleries. I faw 
this practiied in Haycliffe-tille, one of the galleries of Lady-wajlo, when threatened with 
this accident. The miners could not account for this terrible phenomenon ; but I think 
it may be attributed to the air, which, being greatly eomprefied, efpecially where the 
vein grows narrow, forces a patTage. The fpecular galena is commonly found in 
double veins, about eight or nine inches diftant from each other, having in the middle 
a bed of catiik. of the thicknefs of three lines; each vein is compofed of two halves, 
which unite fo well on the fmooth furface, as to appear a work of art. The miners 
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in order to remove tolerably large pieces of this galena, make ufe of a fharp iron, which 
they drive vertically into the bed of caulk, feparating the two halves of the mineral; this 
done, they all retire, for in a few minutes all the vein loofens itfelf with a great noife, 
and the workmen would endanger their lives, were they not to fecure themfelves. 1 
was told that each explofion was preceded by a dull noife, like the lound of a bell,, 
which was heard in the galleries, and which enabled the miners to retire in 
l'afety. 

Tidefwell. —This town is four miles from Buxton; here Ilaw feveral fmall quartzofe 
cryltals, which prefented two pyramids joining at the bafe, and which had been found in 
one of the lead mines. 

Buxton.— Thirty-five miles from Derby, fome pits have been cut to the fecond cal¬ 
careous bed ; the veins in great part are filled with white calcareous fpar, which con¬ 
tains very little coarfe-grained galena. No machines are made ufe of to defcend into' 
thefe mines, but the workmen enter and retire by climbing. The fmall cryftals known 
in England under the name of Buxton diamonds , which are ufed for feveral articles of 
jewelry, are found detached in the environs of this town ; they are fmall quartzofe cryf¬ 
tals, very clear, and often coloured with red. 

Cajlkton. —The mines of this little town are generally poor in ore, and employ only 
about 5c perfons. I obferved at the foot of Mam Torr*, a very fteep calcareous moun¬ 
tain near Caflleton, fome galleries which dire&ly led to a vein which terminated new¬ 
ly at thefurface. 'llie gangart of the vein is calcareous fpar, of a milky colour; con¬ 
taining very little coarfe grained galena. The chief productions of the mines of Caf- 
tleton, arc different vitreous fpars, which are ufed for vafes or other objects of ornament, 
according to their fize and beauty of colour. The purple fpar is the mod common, 
and by way of falband, accompanies the white vitreous fparin Englifh it is called Der- 
bvjhirc blue John, blue-Jlone, Johnftone. The labourers who work thefe fpars, dwell at 
Derby, Winjlcr , Matlock, &c. in other parts of the county. All the pieces of work- 
manfhip are tranfported to Birmingham, where they are mounted in gilt copper, and 
other metals. The largeft pieces of vitreous fpar found at Caftleton, are about a foot 
in length ; artificial colours are fometimes applied to thefe fpars, to increafe the lultre 
and variety of the natural ones.. 

Oden-mine, near CaJUeton, is celebrated for the expiofions of the fpecular galena, 
fometimes obferved there, which are quite as dreadful as jthofe of Lady-wafh at: 
Eyam. 

Political and Economical Conftitution of the Mines of Derby/hire, 

ALL the mines of Derby fbire are fituated in the high eft part of the county, called the 
Beak, which is commonly divided into the High and Low Peak. Each part is fubdi- 
vided into fmall diftriCls, known under the names of Liberties, Wapentakes, Manors, 
which are called after the names of the towns they contain; for example, WinJIer~ 
liberty , Ajhford-mamr, he. The ordinances and ftatutes of all thefe liberties, relative 
to the working of the mines, are every where the fame, with the exception of fome 
particular cultoms, and the right which each diftrict poffeffes of choofmg an infpeftor 

* The earth and Hones which fall down, from this mountain, form, in feveral parts, fmall hills, which 
daily increafe in fi&e, and arc regarded by the common people, as one of the feven wonders-of the 
Peak. 
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of the mines*. This infpeclor, or director, who is called the Barmajier , or Deputy Bar * 
wafer , partly depends on the proprietor of the land in which the mine is, and fome- 
times alio on the farmers of the mine, who may dilmifs him at pleafurej his only profit 
arifes from the emolument of his employment. T he Barmajier does not direct the la* 
hour of the miners; but his principal occupation is to attend to the mealurement of the 
mineral which is fold to the founders, and to exadt the tribute-which belongs to the loid 
of the eftate ; he alfo grants per mi (lion to perfons wifhing to work a mine, and in fine 
fettles the little difputes occafionally arifiog among the miners. Every important fuit 
is decided by the tribunal of the mines, of which we flrall fpeak hereafter. 

In the High Beak, the right of working mines, belongs exclufively to the king, and 
the Barmajier, or director, is elected, and confirmed in his fituafion by the king s 
farmers. All the mines of the Peak are befides ini peeled by a director general {the 
head Barmajier') who has allowances, but is equally dependant on the farmers of the 
king, and the proprietors. 

The director general alio prefides in the grand council of mines, whichis here called the 
Bar mote courts and is generally compofed of the Jleward and jurors-, the latter, when 
afiembled, form what is called the grand jury. In the royal mines the farmers are at 
the fame time the jurors. The grand council of mines (the great Barmote court ) af- 
femble twice in the year, at E after and at Michaelmas; the leffer council {court of trial) 
alfo aflembles every three weeks, and even oftener, if requifite. 

The grand council poflefies abfoiute jurifdich'oii overall things relating to the mines;, 
as, for example, difputes concerning boundaries, mifunderftandings between .the pro¬ 
prietors and others ; it judges according to a printed code, which is generally follow¬ 
ed ; but it can even in cafe of necefiity alter the laws. The king has a thirteenth of 
all the mineral worked ; in the mines granted by conceffion, the lame benefit belongs 
to the proprietor of the land. In exchange, the worker of the urines has the privilege 
of cutting the neceffary wood from the neareft royal foreft, and employing, for his pur- 
pofe, the neareft water. According to an Englilh authorf, the king's thirteenth, in 
the diftrift of Wirkefworth alone, is valued at a thoufand pounds fterling annually. 

Individuals are not permitted to work a vein on the land of another, without confent 
of the proprietor, excepting perfons immediately dependant on the king, or particularly 
attached to him (the king's liege people) ; thefe have the liberty of working a vein 
wherever they think proper, and they are only obliged, to refpedt houfes, gardens, and 
•orchards ; but their works mu ft be carried on within rule, and according to the laws of 
the mines ; in breach of thefe, the proprietor may choak up the work. See Jars , tom. 
3, />. 54 1, art. 16. 

The. proprietor of the land has always the right of the firft market, in thefale of the 
mineral, unlefshe has arranged otherwife with the worker ; but no fale can take place 
without the confent, and unlefs in the prefence of the Barmajier , and his meafure muft 
even be ufed ; at every fale he receives a recomppnfe, depending on the liberality of the 
vender. 

The old and abandoned mines, as weH as the newly difeovered veins, cannot be 
worked without a grant from the Barmafter. To perfons wifhing to work the old or 

* On tills fubject a work may be confulted, entitled, The Miner's Guide, br a comblele Miner , by IP• 
Hardy , of Sheffield, 1748, Svo. and Jars, Voyage MetaUurgique, tome, iii p. ,53s ; the jurtfprudence of the 
mines of the county of Derby. 

The relation between the ordinances of the mines of Derbyfliire, and thofe of Sexonv and Germany, 
renders it probable that the ancient Saxons introduced the art of mining into England. F. Tr. 

f A Tour through Great Britain, vol. iii. Loudon, 17*31 ^ V0, P 7 ; ’* 
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abandoned mines, a certain portion (meafure of ground) is granted ; 32 yards in the 
High Peak, and 29111 the Low Peak ; that is, half of the portion on each fide of the pit. 
For a new vein, a double portion is allowed ; 58 yards for the Low Peak, and 64 for 
the High Peak , according to the direction of the vein. The proprietor of the land, 
in like manner, receives a half meafure on each fide of the pit, for all the new veins: 
the Barmafler alio grants, to every worker of a mine, a place without it, necelfary for 
walking and fepai*ating the ore, as well as for retufe, and a path to his work. The 
emoluments of the Barmafler are fixed at a dilh*, or about 70 pounds weight of ore, 
which he always takes from the firft produce. In an old and abandoned mine, the 
proprietor of the land receives nothing. 

The portions granted by concellion, are marked at the furface by holes, in which 
a kind of wooden crofs is fixed, called Jlowes or crojfes , ferving as a boundary. The 
removal or alteration of this limit, is fevcrely punifhed; and thofe who work the mines, 
are bound to guard their prefervation; in default of which, they forfeit their right of 
grant. 

The mines of Derby/hire are worked by companies or focieties. The members of 
thefe focieties are commonly wealthy people, who work feveral mines at once, and 
divide the Iharesf at their will. The fuperintendance of thefe mines, is generally en- 
trufted to an honed; and able perfon of the difirid, who ads, at the fame time, in the 
capacities of a geometrician, juror, and fecretary to the fociety ; and who alfo fells the 
mineral. It may eafily be conceived, that a fingle man cannot beftow the neceffary 
attention on fo many occupations; every thing is in confequence carried on with 
negligence, and the working of the mines is in general fo little within rule, that it is 
only the extreme richnefs of the mineral which can counterbalance the Ioffes of the 
proprietors, arifing from an unflrilful adminiftration. 

The covenants with the workmen are renewed every fix weeks; at the fame period 
the ore is fold to the founders, who then aflemble there in great numbers. 

There are a&ually three lead founderies in Derbylhire, belonging to very wealthy 
merchants}. The lead is generally conveyed to London through Derby, or elfe, fent 
to Hull in Yorkfhire, whence it paffes to foreign countries. The ore is fold to the 
founders at the rate of feven or eight pounds fterling, the ton§ ; the melted lead is, 
in fad, worth 15 guineas per 24 hundred weight. 

The miners of Derbylhire are, in general, robuft and enterprifing people; they are 
called, in Englilh, Peakrills; their falary is very ftnall, as is that of all miners, when 
the laborious and dangerous nature of their employment is confidered. 

Working of the Mines of Her by fire, arid tlte Machines employed. 

THE mountains of Derbylhire prefent to the naturalift a great number of curious ob- 
jeds; but they are much Iefs interefting to thofe who only regard the working of the 
mines, for, in general, this branch of indultry is in a deplorable condition!]. The 

* A d!!h jp a meafure for the mineral, commonly weighing 60 or 70 pounds, more or lefs according to 
its quality. Ste Jars> tom. 3. p. 539. 

f Thefe (hares are called Kuxe in German. 

j The number of founderies has increafrd fincc M. Ferber was there F. Tr. 

$ The ton contains twenty hundred weight, each hundred weight, a hundred and twelve pounds, Eng- 
lifh weight. 

[j. All authors agree as to the bad adminiftration of the mines of England, and the defeflive method of 
wor’ ing them ; we ir.By read what Mr. Kirwan fays on this fubjeft, in the preface to liis Mineralogy. 
F. Tr. 
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number and richnefs of the veins are, perhaps, the caufe of the want of that attention 
which is fo much admired in theother enterprises of that enlightened nation, and I am led 
to think that the confiderable revenues, which the proprietors conftantly derive fromthefe 
mines, render them infenfible to further profit. It is pretended, that it is for political 
reafons that the general adminiftration ot the mines is on fo bad a footing as we fee it. 
My knowledge of the conftitution of England is too limited to decide whether a better 
arrangement would be dangerous j but 1 am well convinced, that this bi anch of mdul- 
try will never arrive to a high degree of perfection, unlefs a fupreme council be ella- 
bliflied over the mines, with unlimited power to reform all abtifes. 

It is but a very few years fince the Englifh began to pay attention to the ftudv of 
mineralogy*, while in molt other parts of natural hiftory, they have long poflefled 
learned men of very great merit. 1 think 1 may, with fume reafon, fay that mine¬ 
ralogy in England is (till in its cradle, and it is not long fince the CorniJh miners 
threw away the bizmuth with the refufe, as a fubftance perfedHy ufelei’s; and they 
would have remained in the fame error, had it not been for Dr. Schlofier of Amfter- 
damf. What I am about to relate of the internal conftruction of the mines and foun- 
deries, will qualify my readers to judge of the reft. 

Inal mo ft every part of Derbyshire, the veins are fufliciently rich, and the rock fo 
folid, that they are relieved from the expence of fcaffolding; but it will appear fur- 
pnfing to learn* that even fteps and ladders are negletted. Every overfeer directs the 
labour of the mines according to his ability; and as economy is fought as much as 
poflrble, the timber of the mines is every where in fo bad a condition, and the pits t» 
ill conftruCted, that it is impdffible to form an idea of it. I11 a great number of the 
mines, the labourers afeend and defeend, by climbing on bad fteps at the rifk of their 
lives. In fome pits near Winder, fteps are managed in the four corners of the pit, 
without order, and too diftant from each other; in others, the pieces of wood ferving 
for the ladder-fteps are fo badly fattened, or fo near the fide of the pit, that the foot 
cannot be fixed ; in fine, I have feen Hoping fteps and almoft rotten, which is certainly 
a proof of extreme negligence. Conceive the danger of defeending a pit more than 
40 fathoms in depth, and perpendicular, like that of Hubber-dale, on fteps of fuch 
little folidity! 

Fire was formerly ufed in the working of the mines, as appears from the ordinan¬ 
ces: at prefent pick-menus and boring-maw alone are ufed ; loinetimes gunpowder is 
employed. 

'Ihe miners work by the day, or according to a certain rate. The day is of fix 
hours; t ut thofe who work at a certain rate, can only be difeharged at the end of 
every fix weeks; they receive three, four, and five pounds fterling the fathom, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the rock, but they are obliged to furnifh the powder them- 
fel'ves, and to cleanfe the ore. 

1 he reparation of the ore is performed without the mine, by means of a large ham¬ 
mer or barker ; women and children are generally employed for this purpofe. 

The mineral is extra&ed by means of a wimllals, and by machines with horfes : in 
mines of great depth, the latter are generally eftablilhed in an elevated place without any 

* I am well acquainted with the woiks of Woodward, Hill, and Mendez da Cofta. M Forfter, a learn¬ 
ed Getmau, has aifo publifhed an Eftiy on Mineralogy in Englifh; in like manner I night cite the E^g- 
);lh tranflatiou of the mineralogy of Cvonlladt. executed by my friend and countryman M d’Engdn rn ; 
but it is to be lamented that the per fori to whom the edition was entrulled has bum allowed to make altera¬ 
tions which *re nowife favourable to the work. 

I ; re r orltiffy Natural Hl 'ory of Cormvjf^ Oxford f l 75 fob 
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covering, furrounded with a little wall. One of the befl macliincs of this kind, was 
that of I lubber* dale ; all the others 1 faw, were conltrufted on nearly the lame model, 
except that they were too malty,-and the circle was of too large a diameter, and too 
narrow c 1 have feen lome of ihcic engines made with two boards nearly circular, on the 
edges of which l'ome bad planks were nailed. 

To carry off the water, hand pumps and water engines are generally ufed. Steam 
engines are only employed in coal mines: it is true that in mines of little depth, thefe 
machines are fullicient, and it would even be imprudent to ellablifli more expenlivc 
ones ; but I believe that in general the ufe of thefe machines is continued here, becaulc 
they have been once introduced, and that too little attention is paid to the improvements 
thefe works require. 

/’reparation of the Ore. 

THE mineral containing the lead is either compact or inclofed. The compact needs 
no other preparation than to be broken, by means of a large hammer, into pieces of 
a moderate fize. The ore enclofed by, or mixed with, other fubftances, requires to 
be feparated from its gangart; in this labour, which employs women and children, 
there is fo little care, that a great part of the metal is thrown away with the 
refufe. Stamping and walhing* are not yet introduced, but a particular method is 
employed to feparate the ore from the gangart and earthy particles, which is a 
very imperfect kind of walhing, and as defective as the labours of thefe mines in 
general. 

l ead Founderies. 

THREE principal founderies are reckoned in Derbylhire, belonging to wealthy indi¬ 
viduals : the ore melted here is purchafed from the mines in the environs, perfectly 
cleanfed. The tell kiln is generally introduced throughout Derbylhire and is perhaps the 
belt invention of this country. This furnace has been deferibed, though very imperfect¬ 
ly, by M. Jiifti, in the third volume of his chemical works, and it is impoflible to 
form a precife idea of it after fo bad a defeription ; that given by M. Jars (tom. ii. Voy¬ 
ages Metallurgiques) is infinitely fuperior, and executed with the greateft care; the 
plates accompanying the defeription of M. Jars leave nothing wanting on the fub- 
jed. 

As the methods purfued in the founderies of this country are alike, I lhall only 
mention what I obferved at Wirkefworth. The ore is not broiled before being in¬ 
troduced into the furnace, but a certain quantity of quick-lime is added. I cannot 
applaud this method, becaufe it is evident, that great part of the metal is exhausted 
by the arfenical and fulphureous particles which volatilife it; befides, the quick-lime 
which is added, produces, with the fulphureous particles, a kind of hepav, which 
dilTolves the lead, and probably converts a very great proportion of this metal into litharge 
or fcoria; for this reafon it is ncceffary here to melt their fcoria a fecond time in a final! 
blow furnace. 

Though in general the lead of Derbylhire does not appear to contain much filver, it is 
wrong not to have the matter ascertained by good allays; for nothing varies fo much as 
the contents of ore. 

• Aecoiding to die method followed in Germany and Hungary, 
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Copper Founderies . 

THE copper ore melted at Derby , two leagues from Simon field, is worked at Fchn- 
bill , in Stafford (hire*. There is nothing remarkable in the procefs; the ore being 
broiled, is melted in furnaces. Among the ores melted here, I obferved forne laminated 
pyrites of cryftaliized copper, fome in the form of buttons, others of a bright luftre, 
upon, a mameilated gvpfeous fparf. 

Preparation of Calamine. 

THE lead mines between Wirkejwortb and Matlock Bath , afford the greateft quan¬ 
tity of calamine; the colour is commonly white, yellowifh, or brown, of a cellular 
or compact texture. The ore is firft reduced to pieces of a moderate fize by means 
of a large hammer, then fifted, in order to feparate it from the ferruginous and other 
extraneous bodies; it is afterwards broiled in a kind of fmelting furnace, at the top 
Df which is another little furnace, w’hich ferves to dry it. The calamine being broiled is 
taken to the mill, whereby means of two horizontal (tones, it is reduced to a very fine 
powder; but as this preparation cannot take place without humidity from time to time, 
it is neceflary to dry it in the little furnace I have juft mentioned. Nearly the whole 
of the calamine prepared here is tranfported in cafks to Birmingham, where a very 
great quantity is employed in the different brafs manufactures. 

In feveral lead mines there is found a calamine in powder, moft commonly very 
impure; it generally contains argil and much fand, which are feparated by wafhing 
in German chefs . Another procefs formerly ufed in England, has been communi¬ 
cated to me by M. Cramer, a celebrated German chemift; this procefs confifts in 
broiling by the fire of flame, in a fmall furnace of calcination, the calamine which con¬ 
tains lead; by this means the lead is melted, and the calamine becomes very friable. 
The broiled calamine is then placed on planks, the pofition of which is a little 
oblique, where children, with fmall boards faflened to the feet, crufh it by treading 
on it. The water, which is conveyed over the whole furface of the calamine, 
waflics away the fineft parts, which are received in little boxes, but the lead re¬ 
mains on the planks, where it is retained by little borders fixed at the extre¬ 
mities. 

Formerly blende broiled was employed as calamine, particularly in the envi¬ 
rons of BriltolJ, where are a great number of brafs manufactures. The blende ufed, 
was brown and compact, but broiling was fufficient to render it friable; this was 
performed in a fquare furnace with a conical chimney, in which the l'ulphur contained in 
the ore was fublimated ; the remainder was then reduced into very fine powder in a 
common mill. 

Manufacture of Minium. 

SEVERAL proceffes are known to make minium §, particularly that deferibed by M. 
Jufti, in his Chemical Opufcula; but this author is miftaken when he fays, that in 

• A more detailed account of thefe founderies is given by M. Jars. See Voyages Metallurgiques , tom. 
iii. p. 75. 

f M. Former's Catalogue, 1783> p. 2. 

t M* J ars •'as dt-feribed with his ufual accuracy the refilts of his own experience relative to thii fiib- 
je£tr Voyage Mcullurgiques, iii 106. 

5 r i he belt work which has been given on the preparation of minium, is the German work of M. Nofe, 
under the title, Abbandlung vun Mennigbrcnnen> Nurcmburg, 1779, 
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England galena is employed for this purpofe ; I have been in a manufacture of minium at 
Wirkefworth, and I can affirm that the pured lead is there employed. The furnace 
of Wirkefworth, to reduce the lead to minium, is very well defcribed by M. Jars; 
the plate he has annexed to his description is very accurate, and enables the reader to 
form a very exaCt idea of this operation, which has always been carefully concealed 
from travellers. 

At Wirkefworth there are always two furnaces under the fame roof; in.each fur¬ 
nace 2240 pounds of lead are calcined, with the aid of pit-coal, and by-during the 
melted lead continually during 6 or 7 hours, while the fird calcination lads. The 
calx of the lead appears, after this fird operation, under the form of grey powder, 
bordering in a very fmall degree on the yellowilh. To give a red colour, this pow¬ 
der is pounded by an horizontal mill-done, moidening it front time to time ; after the 
whole mafs has been well pounded, and again diluted with a Sufficient quantity of 
water, it is paffed through a very fine fieve, in order to feparate all the grofs parti¬ 
cles. This powder, well waffied and Sifted, is a Second time calcined in a furnace 
perfectly refembling the fird. Minium fells, free of carriage to Hull, at the rate 
of t6 pounds the ton, or 2240 pounds weight. The greated part of the.minium 
manufactured here, palles to Holland, where great ufe is made of it in the glals 
houfes. 


Manufacture of Porcelain at Derby. 

THIS mud not- be confounded with the manufacture of earthen-ware, which is alfo 
in the environs of the town. As the manufacture of porcelain is kept fecret in Eng¬ 
land, I could not obtain all the information I wiffied on this fubjcct. The following 
is the account I have gathered. I was affured at London, that in all the manufac¬ 
tures of this kingdom, as at Chelfea, Worceder, Derby, &c. the deatite of Corn¬ 
wall ( foaprock*') was employed, mingled with a good apyrous argil. I was alfo in¬ 
formed with refpeCt to the porcelain of Derby, by Dr. Small of Birmingham, that 
calcareous fubfiances, mingled with others extremely fufible, were only employed, and 
that the kind of enamel or pade which refulted from this mixture, was ground afrefh, 
and furniffied the pade for the Derby porcelain. 1 have reafon to think this informa, 
tion not without foundation, on account of the great number of calcined oyder Shells 
which I faw employed in that manufacture. 

Mr. Cooklworthy, an apothecary of Plymouth, has obtained the privilege of eda- 
blilhing a manufacture of porcelain in that town. The fubdance ferving for bafc to 
this porcelain, is a granite found at St. Stephen’s near Plymouthf. This granite, .of 
which I have feen fpecimens, was compofed of a reddiffi felfpar, in pieces of a tolerable 
fize, quartz, in fmall grains, and black fcaly mica. 

Manufacture of Earthen-ware. 

THIS ware of which there are manufactures at Derby, Burflem, and Worceder, is 
every where known; the Englilh call it done ware. All the manufactures employ 
nearly the lame materials and purfue the fame courfe: the bafe is either a white argil, ex¬ 
tremely fine, or pipe-day, which is found in Cornwall, near Tinmouth. When by 

* This fleatite is found near Cape Lizard, in the county of Cornwall. 

-(- This granite is adtually worked on the account of Mr. Wedgwood, an ingenious artift, and known 
by the mailer pieces of earthen ware from his Etrurian manufacture in Derbylhire. P. Tr. 
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means of wafhing this earth is reduced to an impalpable pafle, it is mixed with a fifth 
part of its weight of common filex, calcined, and reduced to a very fine powder. As 
the excellence of this ware depends in great meafure on the intimate mixture of thefe 
two fubftances, great care is taken that they are well diluted in a fufficient quantity of 
water, the only means of mingling them well. The method of working this rnals for 
the diiTerent kinds of earthen ware, is known, and therefore needs no defcription: the 
moft common fort of this ware, or the white ware, receives no other glofs titan that it 
receives from l'ea-falt, which is thrown into the furnace when the baking is nearly com¬ 
pleted ; but the fineft, which is the yellow', receives a yellowifh vamifli, after which, it 
is a fecond time put into the furnace. 

The filex employed in the manufactures of Derbyfhire, is never found in that coun¬ 
ty, and is generally brought from the coaft of Norfolk*. 

* The information M Ferber has given us concerning the different Englilh manufactures, is very im- 
perfeft, compared with what M. Jars has fince pub!idled in his Voyag: Mclaliurgtque. For this rcafon we 
entreat our readers to confult this work whenever they are anxious to be more particularly informed on 
many fubje&s which M. Ferber has but flightly touched upon. In the fame work of M. Jars, there are 
foroe very exaft engravings of feveral machines and furnaces, of which M. Ferber was not able to procure 
fatisfa&ory intelligence, and which for the fame reafon have been omitted in this tranfiation. (Note of the 
French Traniialor). 
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TRAVELS, CHIEFLY ON FOOT, THROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF ENGLAND, 
IN 1782, DESCRIBED IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. BY CHARLES P. MO¬ 
RITZ, A LITERARY GENTLEMAN OF BERLIN, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN, BY A LADY. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

ONE of the mod diftinguiffiing features in the literary hi (lory of our age and coun¬ 
try, is the paffion of the public for voyages and travels. Of the books that have 
lately been publilhed, there are none, novels alone excepted, that, in point of number, 
bear any proportion to them. A fpot on the globe can hardly be named, whither fome 
of our adventurous countrymen have not penetrated, and with a puhlic fpirit, and a 
degree of benevolence hardly inferior to their courage, what they have feen, they have 
publilhed. Firft encouraged and promoted by royal munificence, it is equally to the 
credit of the fovereign and his fubje&s, that both travelling, and the writing of travels, 
have become fafhionable; and the prevailing objetts of the public tafte. Such has 
been our national partiality to travellers and travelling that there are infiances of enter- 
prifingand benevolent men, who have vifited foreign countries, merely that they might 
inform their countrymen what they heard and faw: nay fome have been fo anxious to 
gratify this national curiofity, that more than one well-received and ufeful book of 
travels might be named, written by perfons who never were travellers. 

A fimilar tafte actuated the people of France, as long as they continued to be a 
civilized people. Our rivals in every thing, they alfo were the only people, who had 
any pretenfions to vie with us either as travellers, or the writers of travels. But, it is 
not mere national vanity to fay, that the Engliih, now at leaft, far excel the French both 
in the quantity and quality, of their books of travels. It does not feem difficult to 
account for this. The French, in general, are fo well fatisfied with themfelves, that, 
where no political interefts intervene, they are feldom much interefted about any other 
people: and they travel and write their travels, not fo much with any view of improv¬ 
ing themfelves or their countrymen, as to be gratified by an opportunity of difplaying 
their fuperiority to all other nations. It is fair to fuppofe alfo, that, like moft other 
nations, they really have lefs curiofity, than has always marked the character of Eng- 
lilhmen. Still, it needs neither to be denied or concealed, that many Frenchmen have 
been great travellers, and have alfo publilhed many valuable books of travels. It is 
remarkable, however, that whilft many Britons, who have rambled but a few weeks in 
France, have been fo obliging on their return, as to favour their countrymen with a 
full and true account of all that they heard and feen during their peregrinations, 
hardly any Frenchman has even given any account (and certainly not any good ac¬ 
count) ol thefe kingdoms. If Frenchmen who, more than any other nation, vifited 
England, have feldom thought it worth their while to tell the world what they thought 
oi us and our country, it was ftill lefs to be expedted from the inhabitants of other 
countries; who, if not lefs in the habit of travelling, are certainly lefs in the habit of 
publilhing their travels. 

It may feem, perhaps, to abate a little of that flrong idea of French vanity, with 
which it is hardly poffible for Englifhmen not to be impreffed, to own, as impartiality 
requires we fhould, that the accounts which natives of France have given of their own 
kingdom, do not, probably, much exceed thofe given of it by natives of Great Britain, 
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either in minutenefs or accuracy, or even in number. Thefe tours into France, how- 
ever, or any other foreign tours, bear no proportion to the almoft countlefs number of 
excurfions and defcriptions, given not only of our ifland in general, but of almoft every 
particular part of it, by Britons. So copious indeed are thefe publications, that the 
valetudinarian, or the inactive man, may now, at his eafe, obtain full and exaCt infor¬ 
mation of every place, and every circumftance relative to our local hiftory, without 
ftirring from his own tire-fide. 

It is natural for every man to be partial to that country which he has the happinefs to 
call his own: and for a native of this favoured land, not to be confcious of its fuperior 
value is lomething worfe than ftupidity. Still, however, it is neceffary, proper, and 
defirable, for the people of any country not to form their judgments of themfelves en¬ 
tirely by their own obfervations; but to learn and know what opinions and what judg¬ 
ments are formed of them by perfons, who cannot be fufpe&ed of being under any 
undue bias. It is particularly proper for Englifhmen, who have fo long allowed them- 
felves the great liberty of giving their unreferved opinions of others. But amidlt all 
our (lores of domeftic, as well as travelling, anecdotes, fuch a view of England faerns to 
be dill a defideratum. 

That the humble volume now fubmitted, with all poflible deference to the candour 
of the Englifh nation, in an Englifli drefs, will fill up this gap in the literary hiftory 
of the times, it might perhaps be deemed prefumption confidently to fuppofe. All 
that the editor of it ventures to hint on the fubjeCt, is, that it contributes fomething to¬ 
wards it; and that though this hafty fketch of our metropolis, and this fliort tour 
through a part of our kingdom by a foreigner, be far enough from being fuch an one 
as he could have wifhed to have brought forward, and would have brought forward, 
had there been a choice, it is the only one of the kind of a recent date, that he has 
happened to fee. And though he is aware, that its contents are not of a nature likely 
to command a very general attention, and certainly not fuch as a profeffed book-maker, 
in the habit of catering for the public tafte, would have provided, yet is it not without 
merit, and merit of a kind particularly entitled to the refpect of Englifhmen. 

Befides the more obvious advantages likely to refult from our occafionally liftening 
to the remarks and opinions of other travellers, than thofe alone of France and our 
own country, it might not perhaps be without its ufe fometimes to confult them, if it 
were only on the fcore of compofition. There is a manner of thinking, and a (tile of 
writing, peculiar to every nation. An Englishman, for inftance, would no more think 
of defcribing a country, or a people, with the minute prolixity of Germans in ge¬ 
neral, than he would of criticifing a work of tafte with the phlegm of a Dutch com¬ 
mentator, or with the elaborate and clofe precifion of an argument on a theological 
thefts. Yet whilft we thus confine ourfelves entirely to our own modes, it is poflible 
we may overlook many little latent improprieties in our writings, to which cuftom now 
reconciles us *, but which, it is probable, would be apparent to us, by being compared 
with the fimilar writings of a different nation. By bringing our writings to this teft, 
we (hould learn perhaps, that though we do already excel, we may yet be more excel¬ 
lent. That, in general, our books of travels are fuperior to thofe of mod other people, 
will be contefted by no competent judges ; but, it by no means follows, that we have 
attained the acme of perfection in this fpecies of writing. One glaring error into which 
our wa iters of travels, as well as the writers of hiftory, have fallen, the Editor hopes 
to be pardoned for mentioning; becaufe, as he is neither a traveller, nor an author, he 
cannot well be fufpeCted of being prompted either by jealoufy or by envy. It is no 
longer fufficient, that a book is inftruCtive and ufeful, it muft alfo be entertaining: anti 
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hence books of travels might be named, and hiftories too, written fo much in the 
manner and character of novels, as actually to have become ftock-books on the {helves 
of circulating libraries. There cannot be a more degrading condefcenfion, than it is 
for writers of abilities thus meanly to flatter a falfe talle. From this fault at leaft, the 
volume now prefented to the public, is exempt. Our German does not deal in the mar¬ 
vellous ; neither does he afleft to be fentimental. On a fine profpect, it is to be owned, 
he loves to dwell, and defcribe, with fome degree of rapture; but he does not bewilder 
either himfelf or his readers in the fairey fcenes of piftureique beauty. His matter is 
not always highly important, yet is it never beneath the notice of even a wife man ; for 
though we may perhaps but rarely admire his genius, we cannot but refpect his goad fenfe. 

Confidering to how many richer feafts of the kind we have lately been invited, that 
fome of the lirft rate geniufes of our age have traverfed our kingdom, as it were, on 
purpofe to defcribe it, and that, as if their own immediate communications were not 
i'ufliciently alluring, their works have been (till farther fet off by all the charms that 
the elegant art of engraving can give them, it may feem little lefs than preemption to 
hope, that the wanderings on foot of a poor, obfcure, German paftor, from -London 
into Derbylhire, will attract many readers. It fliould be remembered, however, that 
good lenfe belongs exclufively to no age, profeflion, or ftation ; and that good fenfe, 
when accompanied by good nature, will always be fure to engage attention. Both thefe 
qualities cur traveller will be found to poffefs, in no ordinary degree. Even when he 
is miftaken, he apppears to be an intelligent man; and fo candid and mild, that even in¬ 
dignities have not provoked him to ufe a fngle {harp expreflion. 

The work is faid to have been w'ell received at Berlin, and in Germany in general; a 
circumftance by no means beneath the notice of Britifh readers. For it may deferve 
to be reflected 011, whether this may not be one of the cafes, in which Foreigners are as 
likely to form a fair efiimate of a work, as we are. If they are not fo well acquainted 
w ith the fubje&s of which it treats, they are alfo lefs to be fufpetted of prejudice. Still, 
however, it is admitted, that, without any impeachment of their judgments on either 
fide, thole parts may be deemed of moft value to a German, which an Englifliman 
thinks of the leaft. To the former, for inftance, it may be of fome moment to know 
what reception Foreigners of all deferiptions are likely to meet with in England : but 
what Englifliman can be very anxious to know,how the land-lords and land-ladies of low 
ale-houfes deport themfelves towards an itinerant Foreigner, of perhaps no very promis¬ 
ing appearance? And an attentive obferver of human nature, whatever be his country or 
fituation, will not be difpleafed to fee men and things in fcenes and circumftances which 
have hitherto efcaped his notice, only, becaufe they are common. If fome of the 
incidents here related be, after all, confefledly insignificant, or even palpably erroneous. 
Hill it may not be without ufe for us to reflect, that were many of our writers of travels, 
who have juftly acquired no ordinary celebrity among us, to be tried and judged of by 
perfons in the countries which they have deferibed, it is more than probable, that 
many of their accounts of things, which have been admired in England, would there be 
rejected as irivolous or falfe. It is obvious to remark, that any opinions formed by an 
liafty traveller, who tarricth but a day, mull needs be formed at much hazard. When 
therefore the candid reader may find himfelf fometimes tempted to fmileat the Simplicity 
of this good-natured German, whole hafty opinions of our people and our country 
could not but be oftentimes crude and inaccurate, let him alfo be juft enough to reflect 
that fuch muft be the cafe alfo with fenfible foreigners, when they read our books of tra¬ 
vels into other countries. 
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All that the editor prefumes farther to add, is, that the tranflation is the firft per¬ 
formance of the kind of a very young lady; whofe name, if it had been thought proper 
to mention it, would be indifferent to no lover of found and deep learning, and exem¬ 
plary piety. It is her pride, and her confolation, to be one of the daughters of a ve¬ 
nerable man, who is mentioned with all the refpeft due to him in the enfuing letters. 
And, young as fhe is, this is not the firft time fhe has folicited and obtained Britifh pa¬ 
tronage, and Britifh proteftion. And now, with all the diffidence natural to her fex 
and her years, fhe entreats, that this her maiden effay in literature may be received as 
a tender of her heart-felt gratitude. The editor has revifed the tranflation, which, 
though far from being l'ervile, or even always literal, he thinks fufficiently faithful. 
Some little ftiffnefles, it is poflible, may ftill remain.: but it has been the aim of the 
tranflator, without departing from the fenfe of the author, to exprefs that fenfe in fuch 
a way as fhe fuppofed her author would have done, had he been of London, rather 
than of Berlin. And this aim fhe feems, in general, very happily to have ac- 
complifhed; 


TRAVELS, &c. &c. 

On the Thames, 31 ft May. 

AT length, my deareft Gedike, I find myfelf fafely landed on the happy fliores of 
that country, a fight of which has, for many years, been my moft earneft wifh; and 
whither I have fo often, in imagination, tranfported myfelf. A few hours ago, the 
green hills of England yet fwam imperfectly before our eyes, fcarcely perceptible in 
the diftant horizonthey now unfold themfelves on either fide, forming as it were a 
double amphitheatre. The fun burfts through the clouds, and gilds alternately the 
Ihrubs, and meadows, on the diftant fhores; and we now efpy the tops of two marts 
of fhips juft peeping above the furface of the deep. What an aweful warning to adven¬ 
turous men ! We now fail clofe by thofe very fands, (the Goodwin ) where fo many un¬ 
fortunate perfons have found their graves. 

The fhores now regularly draw nearer to each other: the danger of the voyage is 
over ; and the feafon for enjoyment, unembittered by cares, commences. How do w r e 
feel ourfelves, we, who have long been wandering, as it were, in a boundlefs fpace, on 
having once more gained profpefts, that are not without limits! I fliould imagine, our 
fenfations as fomewhat like thofe of the traveller, who traverfes the immeafurable deferts 
of America, when fortunately he obtains a hut wherein to fhelter himfelf; in thofe mo¬ 
ments he certainly enjoys himfelf; nor does he then complain of its being too fmall. 
It is indeed the lot of man to be always circumfcribed to a narrow fpace; even when 
he wanders over the moft extenfive regions ; even when the huge fea envelopes him all 
around, and wraps him clofe to itsbofom, in the aft, as it were, of fwallowing him up 
in a moment: ftill he is feparated, from all the circumjacent immenfity of fpace only 
by one fmall part, or infignificant portion, of that immenfity. 

That portion of this fpace, which I now fee furrounding me, is a moft delightful 
feleftion from the whole of beautiful nature. Here is the Thames full of large and 
fmall (hips, and boats, difperfed here and there, which are either failing on with us, or 
lying at anchor; and there the hills on either fide, clad with fo foft, and mild a green, 
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as I have no where elfe ever feen equalled. The charming banks of the Elbe, which I 
to lately quitted, are as much furpaffed by thefe ftiores, as autumn is by fpring! I fee 
every where nothing but fertile and cultivated lands; and thofe living hedges which in 
England more than in any other country, form the boundaries of the green corn-fields, 
and give to the whole of the diftant country, the appearance of a large and majedic 
garden. The neat villages and fmall towns, with fundry intermediate country leats, 
fugged ideas of profperity and opulence, which it is not poflible to delcribe. 

The profpect towards Gravefend is particularly beautiful. It is a clever little town, 
built on the fide of an hill; about which there lie hill and dale, and meadows, and 
arable land, intermixed with pleafure grounds and country feats ; all diverfified in the 
mod agreeable manner. On one of the highed of thefe hills near Gravefend, dands 
a wind-mill, which is a very good objeft, as you fee it at fome didance, as well as part 
of the country around it, on the windings of the Thames. But as few human pleafures 
are ever complete and perfect, we too, amidd the pleafing contemplation of all thefe 
beauties, found ourfelves expofed, on the quarter-deck, to uncommonly cold and 
piercing weather. An unintermitting violent fhower of rain has driven me into the 
cabin ; where I am now endeavouring to divert a gloomy hour, by giving you the 
defcription of a pleafing one. 


London , 2 d Juno . 

THIS morning thofe of us who were fellow paflengers together in the great cabin, 
being fix in number, requeded to be fet on lhore, in a boat, a little before the vefi’el 
got to Dartford, which is dill fixteen miles from London. This expedient is generally 
adopted, indead of going up the Thames, towards London ; where, on' account of 
the adonilhing number of fhips, which are always more crouded together the nearer 
you approach the city, it frequently requires many days before a ftiip can finilh her 
paffage. He therefore who widies to lofe no time unneceffarily, and wifhes alfo to 
avoid other inconveniences, fuch as frequent doppages, and, perhaps, fome alarming 
dafliings againd other fhips, prefers travelling thofe few miles by land in a pod chaife, 
which is not very expenfive, efpecially when three join together, as three paflengers pay 
no more than one. This indulgence is allowed by a& of parliament. 

As we left the veffel we were honoured with a general huzza, or, in the Englifh 
phrafe, with three cheers, echoed from the German failors of our (hip. This nautical 
dyle of bidding their friends farewell, our Germans have learned from the Englifh. 
The cliff where we landed was white and chalky, and as the didance was not great, 
nor other means of conveyance at hand, we refolved to go on foot to Dartford; in> 
mediately on landing we had a pretty deep hill to climb, and, that gained, we arrived 
at the fird Englifh village, where an uncommon neatnefs in the drufture of the 
houfes, which in general are built with red bricks, and flat roofs, druck me with a 
pleafing furprize, efpecially when I compared them with the long, rambling, inconve¬ 
nient, and Angularly mean cottages of our peafants. We now continued our way 
through the different villages, each furnifhed with his flaff; and thus exhibited no re¬ 
mote refemblance of a caravan. Some few people who met us feemed to dare at us, 
druck, perhaps, by the Angularity of our drefs, or the peculiarity of our manner of 
travelling. On our route we palled a wood where a troop of gypfies had taken up 
their abode, around a fire, under a tree. The country, as we continued to advance, 
became more and more beautiful. Naturally, perhaps, the earth is every where pretty 
much alike, but how different is it rendered by art 1 How different is that on which I 

now 
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now tread from ours, and every other fpot I have ever feen. The foil is rich even to exu¬ 
berance, the verdure of the trees and hedges, in fliort the w hole of this paradifaical re¬ 
gion is without a parallel! The roads too are incomparable; I am aftonifhed how they 
have got them fo firm and iolid; every (tep I took I felt, and was confcious, it was 
Englifh ground on which I trod. 

We breakfafied at Dartford. Here, for the firfl: time, I faw an Englifh foldier, in 
his red uniform, his hair cut fliort and combed back on his forehead, fo as to afford a 
full view of his fine broad manly face. Here too I firfl: law (what I deemed a true Eng- 
lifli fight) in the ftreet, two boys boxing. 

Our little party now feparated, and got into two poft-chaifes, each of which hold 
three perfons, though it mull be owned three cannot fit quite fo commodioufly in thefe 
chaifes as two : the hire of a pofl chaife is a fliilling for every Englifh mile. They may 
be compared to our extra ports, becaufe they are to be had at all times. But thefe 
carriages are very neat and lightly built, fo that you hardly perceive their motion, as 
they roll along thefe firm fmooth roads; they have window's in front, and on both 
fides. The horfes are generally good, and the poftillions particularly fmart and adive, 
and always ride on a full trot. The one we had, wore his hair cut fhort, a round hat, 
and a brown jacket, of tolerable fine cloth, with a nofegay in his bofotn. Now and then, 
when he drove very hard, he looked round, and with a fmile feemed to folicit our ap¬ 
probation. A thoufand charming fpots, and beautiful landfcapes, on which iny eye 
would long have dwelt with rapture, were now rapidly paffed with the fpeed of an 
arrow'. 

Our road appeared to be undulatory, and our journey, like the journey of life, 
feemed to be a pretty regular alternation of up hill and down, and here and there it 
was diverfified with copfes and woods; the majeflic Thames, every now and then, like 
a little foreft of marts, rifing to our view, and anon lofing itfelf among the delightful 
towns and villages. The amazing large figns which, at the entrance of villages, hang 
in the middle of the ftreet, being fattened to large beams, which are extended acrofs 
the ftreet from one houfe to another oppofite to it, particularly ftruck me; thefe fign 
ports have the appearance of gates, or of gateways, for which I at firft took them, but 
the whole apparatus, unneceflarily large as it feems to be, is intended for nothing more 
than to tell the inquifitive traveller, that there is an inn. At length, ftunned as it were 
by this conftant rapid fucceffion of interefting objects to engage our attention, we ar¬ 
rived at Greenwich nearly in a ftate of ftupefaclion. 

The Profpcfl of London. 

WE firft defcryed it enveloped in a thick fmoke, or fog. St. Paul’s arofe, like fome 
huge mountain, above the enormous mafs of fmaller buildings. The monument a 
very lofty column ereded in memory of the great fire of London, exhibited to us per¬ 
haps, chiefly on account of its immenfe height, apparently fo difproportioned to its other 
dimenfions (for it adually ftruck us as refembling rather a flender mart, towering up 
in imineafurable height into the clouds, than as what it really is, a ftatelv obelilk) an 
unufual and fmgular appearance. Still we went on, and drew nearer and nearer with 
amazing velocity, and the lurrounding objeds became every moment more diftind. 
Weftmmfter abbey, the tower, a fteeple, one church, and then another, prefented them- 
felves to our view; and we could now plainly diflinguiih the high round chimnies on 
the tops of the houfes, which yet feemed to us to form an innumerable number of 
fmaller ipires, or fteeples. 


The 
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The road from Greenwich to London is actually bufier, and far more alive, than the 
nioft frequented ftreets in Berlin ; at every ftep we met people on horfeback, in car¬ 
riages, and foot paffengers •, and every where alio, and on each fide of the road, well- 
built and noble houfes, whilft all along, at proper diflances, the road was lined with 
lamp polls. One thing in particular (truck and furprifed me not a little, this was the 
number of people we met riding and walking with fpeflacles on, among whom were 
many who appeared (tout, healthy, and young. We were (topped at lead three times 
at barriers or gates, here called turnpikes, to pay a duty or toll which, however final!, 
as being generally paid in their copper coinage, in the end amounted to fome 
(hillings. 

At length we arrived at the magnificent bridge of Weftminder. The profpeft from 
this bridge alone feems to afford one, the epitome of a journey, or a voyage in mini¬ 
ature, as containing fomething of every thing that moftly occurs on a journey. It is 
a little affemblage of contrails and contrarieties. In contrail to the round, modern, 
and majedic cathedral of St. Paul’s, on your right, the venerable, o!d-fa(hioned, and 
hugely noble, long, abbey of Weftminder, with its enormous pointed roof, rifes on the 
left. Down the Thames, to the right, you fee Blackfriar’s bridge, which does not yield 
much, if at all, in beauty, to that of Weftminder: on the left bank of the Thames are 
delightful terraces, planted with trees, and thofe new tafteful buildings, called the Adel- 
phi. On the Thames itfelf are countlefs fwarms of little boats paffing and repading, 
many with one mad and one fail, and many with none, in which perfons of all ranks 
are carried over. Thus, there is hardly lefs dir and budle on this river, than there is 
in fome of its own London’s crouded dreets. Here, indeed, you no longer fee great (hips, 
for they come no farther than London bridge. 

We now drove into the city, by Charing-C.rofs, and along the Strand, to thofe 
very Adelphi Buildings, which had juft aSorded us fo charming a profpecl, on Weft- 
minder bridge. 

My two travelling companions, both in the (hip and the poft chaife, were two young 
Engli(hmen, who living in this part of the town, obligingly offered me any affiftance 
and Cervices in their power ; and, in particular, to procure me a lodging the fame day 
in their neighbourhood. 

In the ftreets through which we paffed, I muft own, the houfes in general (truck me 
as if they were dark and gloomy ; and yet, at the fame time, they alfo (truck me as 
prodigioufly great and majeftic. At that moment, I could not, in my own mind, com¬ 
pare the external view of London with that of any other city I had ever before feen. 
But I remember, (and furely, it is fingular) that about five years ago, on my firft en¬ 
trance into Leipzig, I had the very fame fenfations I now felt. It is poflible, that the 
high houfes by which the ftreets at Leipzig are partly darkened, the great number of 
(hops, and the croud of people, fuch as till then I had never feen, might have fome faint 
refemblance with the feene now furrounding me in London. 

There are every where leading from the Strand to the Thames fome well-built, lelfer, 
or fubordinate ftreets, of which the Adelphi Buildings are now, by far, the foretnoft. 
One diltrift in this neighbourhood goes by the name of York Buildings; and in this 
lies George-ftreet, where my two travelling companions lived. There reigns in thofe 
ftnaller ftreets, towards the Thames, fo pleafing a calm, compared to the tumult and 
buftle of people, and carriages, and horfes, that are conftantly going up and down the 
Strand, that in going into one of them you can hardly help fancying yourfelf removed 
at a diftance from the noife of the city, even whilft the noifieft part of it is (till fo near 
at hand. 6 

It 
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It might be about ten or eleven o’clock when we arrived here. After the two Eng- 
lifhmen had fir ft given me fome breakfaft at their lodgings, which confided of tea and 
bread and butter, they went about with me themfelves, in their own neighbourhood, in 
fearch of an apartment, which they at length procured for me, for fixteen (hillings a week, 
at the houfe of a taylor’s widow, who lived oppohte to them. It was very fortunate, on 
other accounts, that they went with me, for equipped as I was, having neither brought 
clean linen, nor change of cloaths from my trunk, I might, perhaps, have found it diffi¬ 
cult to obtain good lodgings. 

It was a very uncommon but pleafmg fenfation I experienced, on being now, for 
the firft time in my life, entirely among Engliflimen •, among people whole language 
was foreign, their manners foreign, and in a foreign climate, with whom, notwith- 
ftanding, I could converl'e as familiarly as though we had been educated together from 
our infancy. It is certainly an ineftimable advantage to underhand the language of 
the country through which you travel. I did not at firft give the people I was with 
any reafon to fiifpcft I could fpeak Englifh; but I foon found that the more I fpoke, 
the more attention and regard I met with. I now occupy a large room in front, on 
the ground floor, which has a carpet and mats, and is very neatly fumifhed; the 
chairs are covered with leather, and the tables are of mahogany. Adjoining to this I have 
another large room. I may do juft as I pleafe, and keep my own tea, coftee, bread 
and butter j for which purpofe my landlady has given me a cupboard in my room, which 
locks up. 

The family confifts of the miftrefs of the houfe, her maid, and her two fons, Jacky 
and Jerry; Angular abbreviations for John and Jeremiah. The eldeft, Jacky, about 
twelve years old, is a very lively boy, and often entertains me in the moft pleafing 
manner, by relating to me his different employments at fchool; and afterwards defir¬ 
ing me in my turn, to relate to him all manner of things about Germany. He re¬ 
peats his <777/0, a mas, amavi , in the fame finging tone as our common fchool-boys. 
As I happened once when he was by, to hum a lively tune, he flared at me with 
furprize, and then reminded me it was Sunday; and fo, that I might not forfeit his 
good opinion by any appearance of levity, I gave him to underftand, that in the 
hurry of my journey, I had forgotten the day. He has already (hewn me St. James’s 
Park, which is not far from hence j and now let me give you fome defeription of the 
renowned 


• St. James's Park. 

THE park is nothing more than a femicirde, formed of an alley of trees, which in- 
clofe a large green area, in the middle of which is a marfliy pond. 

The cows feed on this green turf, and their milk is fold here on the fpot, quite 
new. 

In all the alleys, or walks, there are benches, where you may reft yourfelf. When 
you come through the Korfe-Guards (which is provided with feveral paffages) into 
the Park, on the right hand is St. James’s palace, or the king’s place of refidence, 
one of the meaneft public buildings in London. At the lower end, quite at the extre¬ 
mity, is the queen’s palace, an handfome and modern building, but very much refemb- 
ling a private houfe. As for the reft, there arc generally every where about St. James’s 
Park very good houfes, which is a great addition to it. There is alfo before the fe- 
micircle of the trees juft mentioned, a large vacant fpace, where the foldiers are ex- 
ercifed. ' 
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How little this famous park is to be compared with our park at Berlin, I need not 
mention. And yet one cannot but form an high idea of St. James s 1 aik, and other 
public places in London; this arifes, perhaps, from their having been oftener mention¬ 
ed in romances and other books than ours have. Even the fquares and dreets of Lon¬ 
don arc more noted, and better known, than many of our principal towns. 

But what again greatly compenfates for the mediocrity of this park, is the aftoniflj- 
ing number of people who, towards evening, in fine weather, refort here; our fined 
walks are never lo full even in the midd of fummer. ihe exquifite ple.ifure of mixing 
freely with fuch a concourfe of people, who are for the mod part well d reded and hand- 
fome, 1 have experienced this evening for the fil'd time. 

Before 1 went to the park I took another walk with my little Jacky, which did not 
cod me much fatigue, and yet was mod uncommonly interelting. I went down the 
little dreet in which 1 live to the Thames; nearly at the end of it, towards the left, 
a few deps led me to a fingularly pretty terrace, planted with trees, on the very brink 

of the river. . 

Here l had the mod delightful profpect you can podibly imagine. Before me was 
the Thames with all its windings, and the dately arches of its bridges; Weftminder 
with its venerable abbey to the right, to the left again London, with St. Paul’s, feerned 
to wind all along the windings of the Thames; and on the other fide of the water lay 
Southwark, which is now alfo confidered as part of London. Thus, from thislingle 
fpot, I could nearly, at one view, fee the whole city, at lead that fide of it towards the 
Thames. Not far from hence, in this charming quarter of the town, lived the renown-, 
ed Garrick. Depend upon it I fhall often vifit this delightful walk during my day in 
London. 

To day my two Englilhmen carried me to a neighbouring tavern, or rather an eat-. 
ing-houfe, where we paid a frilling each for fome road meat, and a fallad, giving, at 
the fame time, nearly half as much\o the waiter; and yet this is reckoned a cheap houfe, 
and a cheap dyle of living.—But 1 believe for the future, 1 frail pretty often dine at 
home; 1 have already begun this evening with my fupper. I am now' fitting by the 
fire, in my own room in London; the day is nearly at an end, the fird 1 have fpent in 
England, and I hardly know whether I ought to call it only one day, when 1 reflect 
what a quick and varied fucceflion of new and driking ideas have, in fo frort a time, 
palled in my mind. 

London, $th June. 

AT length, deared Gedike, I am again fettled; as I have now got my trunk and 
all my things from the frip, which arrived only yederday. Not wifhing to have it 
taken to the Cullom-houfe, which occafions a great deal of trouble, I was obliged to 
give a douceur to the officers, and thofe who came on board the fliip, to fearch it. 
Having pacified, as I thought, one of them with a couple of fliillings, another came 
forward, and proteded againd the delivery of the trunk upon trud, till I had given 
him as much ; to him fucceeded a third; fo that it cod me fix foldings, which 1 wil¬ 
lingly paid, becaufe it would have cod me dill more at the Cudom-houfe. 

By the fide of the Thames were feveral porters, one of whom took my huge heavy 
trunk on his fhoulders with adonifhing eafe; and carried it till I met a hackney-coach. 
This I hired for two fliillings; immediately put the trunk into it, accompanying it 
myfelf, without paying any thing extra for my own feat. This is a great advantage in 
the Englifli hackney-coaches, that you are allowed to take with you whatever you 
vox., ii. 3 s pleafej 
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pleafe; for you thus fave at lead one half of what you mull pay to a porter, and befides 
go with it yourfelf, arid are better accommodated. The obfervations and the expref- 
flons of the common people here, have often (truck me as peculiar; they are general¬ 
ly laconic; but always much in earned, and fignificant. When I came home, my land¬ 
lady kindly recommended it to the coachman not to a(k more than was juft, as I was a 
foieigner: to which heanfwered ; nay, if he were not a foreigner, 1 (hould not over¬ 
charge him. 

My letters of recommendation to a merchant here, which I could not bring with me 
on account of my hafty departure from Hamburgh, are alfo arrived. Thefe have faved 
me a great deal of trouble in the changing of my money. I can now take my German 
money back to Germany ; and when I return thither myfelf, refund to the correfpondenc 
of the merchant here, the fum which he here pays me in Englifh money. 1 (hould other- 
wife have been obliged to fell my Pruffian Frederick’s d’or for what they weighed ; for 
fome few Dutch dollars, which I was obliged to part with before I got this credit, they 
only gave ihe eight (hillings. 

A foreigner has here nothing to fear from being preffed as a failor; unlefs indeed he 
(hould be found at any fufpicious place. A Angular invention for this purpofe of pref¬ 
ixing, is a (hip which is placed on land not far from the r l ower, on Tower-hill, fumilhed 
with mafts and all the appurtenances of a (hip- The perfons attending this (hip pro- 
mife Ample country people, who happen to be (landing and Oaring at it, to (hew it 
to them for a trifle; and as foon a6 they are in, they are fecured as in a trap ; and ac- 
sording to circumftances madeTailors of, or let go again. 

The footway, paved with large (tones on both Ades of the ftreet, appears to a fo¬ 
reigner exceedingly convenient and pleafant; as one may there walk in perfect fafet-y, 
in no more danger from the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than if one was in 
one’s own room; for no wheel dares come a Anger’s breadth upon the curb-ftone. 
However, politenefs requires you to let a lady, or any one to whom you willi to (hew 
refpect, pafs, not as we do, always to the right, but on the Ade next the houfes or the 
wall, whether that happens to be on the right or on the left, being deemed the fafeft 
and mod convenient. You feldom fee a perfon, of any underftanding or common fenfe, 
walk in the middle of the ftreets in London, excepting when they crofs over; which 
at Charing-crofs and other places, where l'everal ftreets meet, is fometimes really dan¬ 
gerous. * 

It has a ft.range appearance, efpecially in the Strand, where there is a conftant fuc- 
ceflion of (hop after (hop ; and where, not unfrequently, people of different trades in¬ 
habit the fame houfe, to fee their doors, or the tops of their windows, or boards ex- 
j rTsly for the purpofe, all written over from top to bottom with large painted letters- 
Every perfon, of every trade or occupation, who owns ever fo fmall a portion of an 
houfe, makes a parade with a Agn at his door; and there is hardly a cobler whofe name 
and profeflion may not be read in large golden characters by every one that pafles- 
It is here not at all uncommon to lee on doors in one continued fucceflion, 14 children 
educated here“ (hoes mended here“foreign fpirituous liquors fold here;” and 
“ funerals furnilhed hereof all thefe inferiptions, I am lorry to oblerve, that 
“ dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors” is by far the moft frequent. And indeed it is: 
allowed by the Englifh themfelves, that the propenAty of the common people to the 
drinking ot brandy or gin is carried to a great excefs; and I own it (truck me as a 
peculiar phrafeology, when, to tell you that a perfon is intoxicated or drunk, you hear 
them fay, as they generally do, that he is in liquor. In the late riots, which even 
yet are hardly quite fubfuled, and which are (till the general topic of converfation, 
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more people have been found dead near empty brandy-calks in the ftreets, than were 
killed by the muiket balls of regiments that were called in. As much as I have feen 
of London within thefe two days, there are on the whole I think not very many fine 
ftreets and very fine houfes, but 1 met every where a far greater number, and hand- 
fomer people, than one commonly meets in Berlin. It gives me much real pleafure, 
when I walk from Charing-crofs up the Strand, paft St. Paul’s to the Royal Exchange, 
to meet in the thickeft crowd perfons, from the higheft to the lowed ranks, almoft aH 
well-looking people, and cleanly and neatly drafted. I rarely fee even a fellow with 
a wheel-barrow, who has not a fhirt on, and that too fuch an one, as fhews it has been 
waflied ; nor even a beggar without both a (hirt, and Ihoes and ftockings. 1 he Englifli 
are certainly diftinguilhed for cleanlinefs. 

It has a very uncommon appearance in this tumult of people, where every one, with 
hafty and eager ftep, feems to be purfuing either his bufmefs or his pleafure, and every 
where making his way through the crowd, to obferve, as you often may, people pulhing 
one againft another, only perhaps to fee a funeral pafs. The F.nglifh coffins are made 
very economically, according to the exaft form of the body ; they are flat, and broad 
at top; tapering gradually from the middle, and drawing to a point at the feet, not 
very unlike the cafe of a violin. 

A few dirty looking men, who bear the coffin, endeavour to make their way 
through the crowd as well as they can; and foine mourners follow. The people 
feem to pay as little attention to fuch a proceffion, as if a hay cart were driving pall. 
The funerals of people of diftin&ion, and of the great, are, however, differently re¬ 
garded. 

Thefe funerals always appear to me the more indecent in a populous city, from the 
total indifference of the beholders, and the perfect unconcern with which they are be¬ 
held. The body of a fellow-creature is carried to his long home, as though it had been 
utterly unconnected with the reft of mankind. And yet, in a fnvall town or village, 
every one knows every one; and no one can be fo infignificant as not to be miffed when 
he is taken away. 

That fame influenza which I left at Berlin, I have had the hard fortune again to find 
here; and many people die of it. It is as yet very cold for the time of the year, and 
I am obliged every day to have a fire. I mud own, that the heat or warmth given by 
fea-coal, burnt in the chimney, appears to me lofter and milder, than that given by 
our ftoves. The fight of the fire has alfo a chearful and pleafing effed. Only you 
muft take care not to look at it lleadily, and for a continuance, for this is. probably the 
reafon that there are fo many young old men in England, who walk and ride in the 
public ftreets with their fpedacles on ; thus anticipating, in the bloom of youth, thofe 
conveniences and comforts which were intended for old age. 

I now conftantly dine in my own lodgings; and I cannot but flatter myfelf, that my 
meals are regulated with frugality. My ufual difh at fupper is fome pickled falmon, 
which you eat in the liquor in which it is pickled, along with fome oil and vinegar; and 
he mnft be prejudiced or faftidious, who does not rcliih it as Angularly well tailed and 
grateful food. 

I would always advife thofe who wifh to drink coffee in England, to mention before 
hand how many cups are to be made with half an ounce; or elfe the people will pro¬ 
bably bring them a prodigious quantity of brown water; which (notwithftanding all 
tny admonitions) I have not yet been able wholly to avoid. The fine wheaten bread 
which I find here, befides excellent butter and Chelhirc-cheefe, makes up for my fcanty 
dinners. For an Englifh dinner, to fuch lodgers as 1 am, generally confide of a piec<y 
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of half-boiled, or balf-roafted meat; and a few cabbage leaves boiled in plain water; 
on which they pour a faucemade of flour and butter, ibis, I ailuie you, is the ulual 

method of drefling vegetables in England. . 

The dices of bread and butter, which they give you with your tea, are as thin as 
poppy leaves. But there is another kind of bread and butter ufually eaten with tea, 
which is toafted by the fire, and is incomparably good. You take one dice alter the 
other and hold it to the fire on a fork till the butter is melted, fo that it penetrates a 
number of flices at once: this is called load. . . ■ , 

'lhe cuftom of fleeping without a feather bed for a covering particularly plealed me. 
You here lie between two lheets : underneath the bottom iheet is a fine blanket, which, 
without opprefling you, keeps you fuiliciently warm. My fhoes are not cleaned in the 
houfe, but by a perfon in the neighbourhood, whofe trade it is; who fetches them 
every morning, and brings them back cleaned ; for which (lie receives weekly fo 
much. When the maid is difpleafed with me, I hear her fometimes at the door call 
me the German ; otherwife in the family I go by the name of the Gentleman. 

I have almod entirely laid afide riding in a coach, although it does not colt near fo 
much as it does at Berlin ; as I can go and return any difiance not exceeding an Eng- 
lifh mile, for a (hilling ; for which 1 fliould there at leaft pay a florin. But, moderate 
as Englifli fares are, (till you fave a great deal, if you walk or go on foot; and know 
only how to a(k your way. From my lodging to the Royal Exchange^ is about as far 
as from one end of Berlin to the other; and from the lower and bt. Catherines, 
where the (hips arrive in the Thames, as far again; and I have already walked this 
difiance twice, when I went to look after my trunk, before I got it out of the (hip. 
As it was quite dark when I came back the firft evening, 1 w'as afionifiied at the admi¬ 
rable manner in which the ftreets are lighted up; compared to which our fireets in 
Berlin make a mod miferable (hew. The lamps arc lighted, whilfi it is ltill day-light; 
and are fo near each other, that even on the mod ordinary and common nights, the 
city has the appearance of a fedive illumination ; for which fome German prince, who 
came to London for the fil'd time, once, they fay, adually took it, and ierioully be¬ 
lieved it to have been particularly ordered, on account of his arrival. 

7 he qtb . June , 1782. 

I PREACHED this day at the German church, on Ludgate-hill, for the Rev. Mr. 
Wendeborn. He is the author of “ Der datifehen Beytrage zur nahern Kentnifs 
grofs Brittaniens.” This valuable book has already been of uncommon fervice to me; 
and I cannot but recommmend it to every one who goes to England. It is the more 
ufeful, as you can with eafe carry it in your pocket; and you find in it information on 
every fubjeft. It is natural to fuppofe, that Mr. Wendeborn, W'ho has now been a 
length of time in England, mud have been able more frequently, and with greater ex- 
a&nefs to make his obfervations, than thofe who only pafs through, or make a very 
/hort day. It is almod impoflible for any one, who has this book always at hand, 
to omit any thing worthy of notice in or about London; or not to learn all that is 
mod material to know, of the date and fituation of the kingdon in general. 

Mr. Wendeborn lives in New Inn, near Temple-bar, in a philofophical, but not 
unimproving, retirement. He is almod become a native; and his library confifis 
chiefly of Englilh books. Before I proceed, 1 mud jud mention, that he has not hi¬ 
red, but bought his apartments in this great building, called New Inn: and this, I 
believe, is pretty generally the cafe with the lodgings in this place. A purchafer of 
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any of thefe rooms is confidered as a proprietor; and one who has got a houfe and 
home, and has a right, in parliamentary or other elections, to give his vote, if he 
is not a foreigner, which is the cafe with Mr. Wendeborn; who, neverthelefs, was 
vifjted by Mr. Fox, when he was to be chofen member for Wedminder. 

I faw, for the firll time, at Mr. Wendeborn’s, a very ufeful machine, which is little 
known in Germany, or at lead not much ui'ed. 

This is a prefs in which, by means of very drong iron fprings, a written paper may 
be printed on another blank paper, and you thus lave yourfelf the trouble oi copying; 
and at the fame time multiply your own hand writing. Mr. Wendeborn makes ufe 
of this machine every time he fends manufcripts abroad, of which he willies to keep 
a copy. This machine was of mahogany; and cod pretty high. I fuppofe it .is be- 
caufe the inhabitants of London rife fo late, that divine fervice begins only at half pad 
ten o’clock. I miffed Mr. Wendeborn this morning, and was therefore obliged to 
enquire of the door-keeper at St. Paul’s fora direttionto the German church, where 
I was to preach. He did not know it. I then alked at another church, not far from 
thence. Here I was clireded right; and after I had palled through an iron-gate to 
the end of a long paffage, I arrived jud in time at the church, where, after the fer- 
mon, 1 was obliged to read a public thankfgiving for the l'afe arrival of our Ihip. The 
German clergy here drefs exactly the fame as the Englilh clergy, /. e. in long robes 
with wide ileeves, in which I like wife was obliged to wrap mylelf. Mr. Wendeborn 
wears his own hair, which curls naturally, and the toupee is combed up. 

The other German clergymen, whom I have feen, wear wigs, as well as many of 
the Englilh. 

I yelterday waited on our ambaflador, count Lucy ; and was agreeably furprized at 
the fimplicity of his manner of living. He lives in a frnall private houfe. His fecretary 
lives up Hairs, where all'o l met with the Pruflian conful, who happened jull then to 
be paying him a vifit. Below, on the right hand, 1 was immediately fliewn into his 
excellency’s room, without being obliged to pafs through an anti-chamber. He wore 
a blue-coat with a red collar and red facings. He converfed with me, as we drank a 
dilh of coffee, on various learned topics ; and when I told him of the great difputc now 
going on about the tacifmus or dacifmus, he declared himlelf, as a born Greek, for 
the dacifmus. When I came to take my leave, he defired me to come and fee him 
without ceremony, whenever it fuited me, as he Ihould be always happy to lee me. 

Mr. Leonhard, who has tranflated feveral celebrated Englilh plays, fuch as The 
School for Scandal, and fome others, lives here as a private perfon, in It rutting Ger¬ 
mans in Englilh, and Englilhmen in German, with great ability. He alfo it is, who 
writes the articles concerning England, for the new Hamburgh newfpaper; for which 
he is paid a dated yearly dipend. 1 may add alfo, that he is the mader of a German 
freemafon’s lodge in London, and reprefentarive of all the German lodges in England ; 
an employment of far more trouble than profit to him: for all the world applies to 
him in all cafes and emergencies. I alfo was recommended to him from Hamburgh. 
He is a very complaifant man ; and has already fliewn me many civilities. He repeats 
Englilh poetry with great propriety ; and fpeaks the language nearly with the fame 
facility as he does his mother language. He is married to an amiable Englifliwotnan. 
I wilh him all poflible happinefs. And now let me tell you fomething of the lo often 
imitated, but perhaps inimitable 
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Vauxhall. 

I YESTERDAY vifited Vauxhall for the fird time. I had not far to go from my todg- 
ings, in the Adelphi-buildings, to Wedminder-bridge, where you always find a great 
number of boats on the Thames, which are ready on the lead fignai to ferve thofe who 
will pay them a {hilling or fixpence, or according to the didance. 

From hence l went up the Thames to Vauxhall, and as 1 pafled along, I faw Lam¬ 
beth ; and the venerable old palace belonging to-the archbifhops of Canterbury, lying 

•on my left. . 

Vauxhall is, properly fpeaking, the name of a little village in which the garden, 
now almod exclusively bearing the fame name, is fituated. \ ou pay a {hilling on 
entrance. 

On entering it, I really found, or fancied I found, fome refemblance to our Berlin 
Vauxhall, if, according to Virgil, I may be permitted to compare fmall things with 
great ones. The walks at lead, with the paintings at the end, and the high trees, 
which, here and there, form a beautiful grove, or wood, on either fide, were fo finri- 
lar to thofe of Berlin, that often, as I walked along them, I feemed to tranfport my- 
felf, in imagination, once more to Berlin, and forgot for a moment, that inimenfe _ 
Teas and mountains, and kingdoms now lie between us. I was the more tempted to 
indulge in this reverie, as I actually met with feveral gentlemen, inhabitants of Berlin; 
in particular Mr. S # **r, and fome others, with whom I fpent the evening in the mod 
agreeable manner. Here and there (particularly in one of the charming woods which 
art has formed in this garden) you are pleafingly furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the datues of the mod renowned EngliQi poets and philosophers; fuch as Milton, 
Thomfon, and others. But, what gave me mod pleafure, was the datucof the Ger¬ 
man compofer, Handel, which, on entering the garden, is not far didant from the 
orchedra. 

This orchedra is among a number of trees fituated as in a little wood, and is an ex¬ 
ceedingly handfome one. As you enter the garden, you immediately hear the found 
of vocal and indrumental mufic. There are feveral female fingers condantly hired here 
to fing in public. 

On each fide of the orchedra are fmall boxes, with tables and benches, in which 
you fup. The walks before thefe, as well as in every other part of the garden, are 
crowded with people of all ranks. I fupped here with Mr. S # **r, and the fecretary 
xi{ the Pruflian ambadador ; befides a few other gentlemen from Berlin ; but what moll 
adoniflicd me was the boldnefs of the women of the town; who, along with their 
pimps, often ruflied in upon us by half dozens; and in the mod Ihamelefs manner 
importuned us for wine, for themfelves and their followers. Our gentlemen thought 
it either unwife, unkind, or unfafe, to refufe them fo fmall a boon altogether. 

An Engliftunan paffed our box with hady deps, and on our acquaintance’s a {king 
him, where he was going in fuch an hurry, he anfwered with an air of ridiculous im¬ 
portance, which fet us all a laughing, “ I have lod my girl 1” He feemed to make 
his fearch, juft as if he had been looking for a glove or a dick, which he had accident¬ 
ly dropt, or.forgotten fomewhere. 

Latifh in the evening we were entertained with a fight, that is indeed Angularly cu¬ 
rious and intereding. In a particular part of the garden a curtain was drawn up, and 
by means of fome mechanifm of extraordinary ingenuity, the eye and the car are fo 
completely deceived, that it is-not eafy to perluade one’s felfit is a deception; and that 
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one does not actually fee and hear a natural waterfall from an high rock. As every¬ 
one was flocking to this fcene in crowds, there arole all at once a loud cry of “ Take 
care of your pockets.” This informed us, but too clearly, that there were fbme pick- 
pockets among the crowd, who had already made fome fortunate ftrokes. 

The rotunda, a magnificent circular building in the garden, particularly engaged my 
attention. By means of beautiful chandeliers, and large mirrors, it was illuminated in 
the moft fuperb maimer ; and every where decorated with delightful, paintings, and 
ftatues, in the contemplation of which you may fpend feveral hours very agreeably, 
when you are tired of the crowd and the buftle, in the walks of the garden. 

Among the paintings one reprefents thefurrender of a befieged city. If you look at 
this painting with attention, for any length of time, it affects you fo much that you- 
even filed tears. The expreflion of the greatefl diftrefs, even bordering on defpair, on 
the part of the befieged, the fearful expectation of the uncertain ifiue, and what the 
vittor will determine concerning thofe unfortunate people, may all be read fo plainly,, 
and lb naturally in the countenances of the inhabitants who are imploring for mercy, 
from the hoary head to the fuckling whom his mother holds up, that you quite forget 
yourfelf, and in the end fcarcely believe it to be a painting before you. 

You alfo here find the bufts of the belt Englifh authors, placed all round on the 
fides. Thus a Briton again meets with his Shakefpear, Locke, Milton, and Dryden, 
in the public places of his amufements; and there alfo reveres their memory. Even 
the common people thus become familiar with the names of thofe who have done ho¬ 
nour to their nation; and are taught to mention them with veneration. For this ro¬ 
tunda is alfo an orcheftra in which the mufic is performed in rainy weather.—But 
enough of Vauxhall! » 

Certain it is, that the Englifh claffical authors are read more generally, beyond all 
comparifon than the German j which in general are read only by the learned ; or, at 
moft, by the middle clafs of people. 1 he Englifh national authors are in all hands, 
and read by all people, of which the innumerable editions they have gone through, 
are a fuffi'eient proof. 

My landlady, who is only a taylor’s widow, reads her Milton ; and tells me, that 
her late hufband firft fell in love with her, on this very account; becaufe (he read: 
Milton with fuch proper emphafis. This fingle inftance perhaps would prove but 
little; but 1 have converfed with feveral people of the lower clafs, who all knew their 
national authors, and who all have read many, if not all of them. This elevates the 
lower ranks, and brings them nearer to the higher. There is hardly any argument,; 
or difpute in converfation, in the higher ranks, about which the lower cannot allb. 
converfe or gi ve their opinion. Now in Germany, fince Gelleft, there has as yet been, 
no poet’s name familiar to the people. But the quick hie of the claffical authors is 
here promoted alfo by cheap and convenient editions. They have them all bound in. 
pocket volumes; as well as in a more pompous flile.. I myfelf bought Milton in duo¬ 
decimo for two (hillings, neatly bound; it is fuch an one as I can, with great con¬ 
venience, carry in my pocket. It alfo appears to me to be a good fafhion, which pre¬ 
vails here, and here only, that the books, which are moft read, are always to be had 
already well and neatly bound. At flails, and in the ftreets, you every now and then 
meet with a iort of antiquarians, who fell fingle or odd volumesfometimes perhaps 
of Shakefpear, &c. fo low as a penny ; nay even fometimes for an halfpenny a piece. 
Of one of thefeitinerant antiquarians I bought the two-volumes of the Vicar ofWake- 
iteld, foi fixpence, i. c . for the half of an Englifh (hilling- In what e-limation our 
German literature is held in England, I was enabled to judge-, in fome degree, by the 
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printed propofals of a book which I faw. The title was, “ the Entertaining Mufeum, 
or Complete Circulating Library,” which is to contain a lift of all the Englifli claftical 
authors, as well as tranflations of the bell French, Spanilh, Italian, and even German 
novels. 

The moderate price of this book defervcs alfo to be noticed ; as by fuch means 
books in England come more within the reach of the people; and of courfe are more 
generally diftributed among them. The advertifement mentions, that in order that 
every one may have it in his power to buy this work, and at once to fumifh himfelf 
with a very valuable library, without perceiving the expence, a number will be fent 
out weekly, which. Hitched, cofts fix-pence, and bound with the title on the back, 
nine-pence. The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth numbers contain the firft and fecond 
volume of the Vicar of Wakefield, which I had juft bought of the antiquarian above 
mentioned. 

The only tranflation from the German which has been particularly fuccefsful in 
England, is “ Gefner’s Death of Abel.” The tranflation of that work has been of- 
tener reprinted in England than ever the original was in Germany. I have a&ually 
feen the eighteenth edition of it; and if the Englifli preface is to be regarded, it was 
written by a lady. “ Klopftock’s Mefliah,” as is well known, has been here but ill 
received ; to be fure, they fay it is but indifferently tranflated. I have not yet been able to 
obtain a fight of it. The Rev. Mr. Wendeborn has written a grammar for the German 
language in Englifli, for the ufeof Engliflimen, which has met with nuich applaufe. I 
mult not forget to mention, that the works of Mr. Jacob Boehmen are all tranflated into 
Englifli. 


London, \‘jh June 

OFTEN as I had heard Ranelagh fpoken of, I had yet formed only an imperfect 
idea of it. 1 fuppofed it to be a garden fomewhat different from that of Vauxhall; but, 
in fact, I hardly knew what I thought of it. Yefterday evening! took a walk in order 
to vifit this famous place of amufement; but I miffed my way, and got to Chelfea; 
where I met a man with a wheelbarrow, who not only very civilly fhewed me the right 
road, but alfo converfed with me the whole of the diftance which we walked together. 
And finding, upon enquiry, that I was a fubjeft of the king of Pruflia, he defired 
me, with much eagernefs, to relate to him fome anecdotes concerning that mighty 
monarch. 

At length I arrived at Ranelagh*; and having paid my half-crown on entrance, I 
foon enquired for the garden door, and it was readily fhewn tome; when, to my 
infinite aftonifliment, I found myfelf in a poor, mean-looking, and ill-lighted garden, 
where I met but few people. I had not been here long before I was accofted by a 
young lady, who alfo was walking there, and who, without ceremony, offered me her 
arm, afking me why I walked thus folitarily ? I now concluded, this could not poflibly 
be the fplendid, much-boafted Ranelagh; and fo, feeing not far from me a number of 
people entering a door, 1 followed them, in hopes either to get out again, or to vary 
the feene. 

But it is impoffible to deferibe, or indeed to conceive, the effect it had on me, when, 
coming out of the gloom of the garden, I fuddenly entered a round building, illumi¬ 
nated by many hundred lamps; the fplendor and beauty of which furpafied every 
thing of the kind I had ever feen before. Every thing feemed here to be round; 
above, there was a gallery divided into boxes; and in one part of it an organ with a 
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beautiful choir, from which iffued both inftrumental and vocal mufic. All around, 
under this gallery, are handfomc painted boxes for thofe who \vi(h to take refrelh- 
ments: the floor was covered with mats, in the middle of which are four high black 
pillars; within which there arc neat fire-places for preparing tea, coffee, and punch; 
and all around alfo there are placed tables, fet out with all kinds of refrefliments. 
Within thefe four pillars, in a kind of magic rotundo, all the beau-monde of London 
move perpetually round and round. 

I at firft mixed with this immenfe concourfe of people, of all fexes, ages, coun¬ 
tries, and characters; and 1 muff confefs, that the inceflant change of faces, the far 
greater number of which were ftrikiqgly beautiful, together with the illumination, the 
extent and majeftic fplendor of the place, with the continued found of the mufic, 
makes an inconceivably delightful impreflion on the imagination; and I take the 
liberty to add, that, on feeing it now for the firft time, I felt pretty nearly the 
fame fenfations that I remember to have felt, when, in early youth, I firft read the 
Fairy Tales. 

Being, however, at length tired of the crowd, and being tired alfo with always 
moving round and round in a circle, I fat myfelf down in one of the boxes, in order 
to take fome refrefhment, and was now contemplating at my eafe this prodigious col¬ 
lodion and crowd of an happy, chearful world, who were here enjoying themfelves 
devoid of care, when a waiter very civilly alked me what refrefhment I wiflied to have, 
and in a few moments returned with what I afked for. To my aftonifhment he would 
accept no money for thefe refrefhments; which 1 could not comprehend, till he told 
me that every thing was included in the half crown I had paid at the door; and that I 
had only to command if I wifhed for any thing more; but that if I pleafed, I might give 
him as a prefent a trifling douceur. This 1 gave him with pleafure, as I could not help 
fancying, I was hardly entitled to fo much civility and good attention for one fingle half- 
crown. 

1 now went up into the gallery, and feated myfelf in one of the boxes there; and 
from thence becoming all at once a grave and moralizing fpectator, I looked down on 
the concoufe of people who were ftill moving round and round in the fairy circle; and 
then I could eafily dillinguifh feveral flarsand other orders of knighthood; French queues 
and bags controlled with plain Englifh heads of hair, or profeffional wigs; old age and 
youth, nobility and commonalty, all paffing each other in the motley fwarm. An Eng- 
lifhman who joined me during this my reverie, pointed out to me on my enquiring, 
princes and lords with their dazzling liars; with which they eclipfed the lefs brilliant 
part of the company. 

Here fome moved round in an eternal circle to fee and be feen ; there a groupe of 
eager connoifleurs had placed themfelves before the orcheftra, and were featting their 
ears, while others at the well fupplied tables, were regaling the parched roofs of their 
mouths in a mere fubftantial manner, and again others like myfelf were fitting alone, 
in the corner ot a box in the gallery, making their remarks and reflexions on fo inte- 
refting a feene. 

1 now and then indulged myfelf in the pleafure of exchanging, for fome minutes, 
all this magnificence and fplendor for the gloomed the garden, in order to renew the 
pleafing lurprize I experienced on my firft entering the building. Thus 1 fpent here 
fome hours in the night, in a continual variation of entertainment; when the crowd 
now all at once began to leflen, and I alfo took a coach and drove home. 

At Ranelagh the company appeared to me much better, and more i'elect than at Vaux- 
hall; for thole of the lower clafs who go there, always drefs themfelves in their beft, 
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and thus endeavour to copy the great. Here I faw no one who had not filk (lockings on. 
Even the pooreft families are at the expence of a coach to go to Ranelagh, as my land¬ 
lady allured me. She always fixed on foine one day in the year, on which, without 
fail, (he drove to.Ranelagh. On the whole the expence at Ranelagh is nothing near fo 
great as it is at Vauxhall, if you confider the refrelhments; for any one who fups at 
Vauxhall, which moll people do, is likely, for a very moderate fupper, to pay at lead 
half-a-guinca. 

The Parliament. 

I HAD almoH forgotten to tell you, that I have already been to the Parliament Houfe; 
and yet this is of molt importance. For, had I feen nothing elfe in England but this, 

I Ihould have thought my journey thither amply rewarded. 

As little as I have hitherto troubled myfelf with politics, becaufe indeed with us it is 
but little worth our while, I was however defirous of being prefent at a meeting of par¬ 
liament ; a wifh that was foon amply gratified. 

One afternoon, about three o’clock, at which hour, or thereabouts, the houfe mod 
commonly meets, I enquired for Weltminlter hall, and was very politely directed by an 
Englilhman. ~Thefe directions are always given with the utmoll kindnefs. You may 
alk whom you pleafe if you can only make yourfelf tolerably well underllood ; and by 
thus alking every now and then, you may with the greatell eafe find your way through¬ 
out all London. 

Weltminller hall is an enormous Gothic building, whofe vaulted roof is fupported, 
not by pillars, but inltead of thefe there are, on each fide, large unnatural heads of an¬ 
gels, carved in wood, which feem to fupport the roof. 

When you have pafled through this long hall, you al'cend a few Heps at the end, and 
are led through a dark pafiage into the Houfe of Commons, which, below, has a large 
double door j and above, there is a fmall llair-cafe, by which you go to the gallery, the 
place allotted for llrangers. 

The firll time I went up this fmall llair-cafe, and had reached the rails, I faw a very 
genteel man in black Handing there. I accolled him without any introduction, and I 
alked him whether I might be allowed to go into the gallery. He told me that 1 mud 
be introduced by a member, or elfe I could not get admillion there. Now as I had not 
the honour to be acquainted with a member, I was under the mortifying neceifity of re¬ 
treating, and again going down (lairs, as I did much chagrined. And now, as 1 was 
fullenly marching back, I heard fotnething faid about a bottle of wine, which feemed to 
be addrefled to me. 1 could not conceive what it could mean, till I got home, when 
my obliging landlady told me, I Ihould have given the well-dreffed man half-a-crown, 
or a couple of Ihillings for a bottle of wine. Happy in this information, I went again 
the next day ; when the fame man who before had lent me away, after I had given him 
only two Ihillings, very politely opened the door for me, and himfelf recommended me 
to a good feat in the gallery. \ 

And thus I now, for the firll time, faw the whole of the Britilh nation aflembled in 
its reprefentatives, in rather a mean-looking building, that not a little refeinbles a cha¬ 
pel. The Speaker, an elderly man, with an enormous wig, with two knotted kind of 
trefles, or curls behind, in a black cloak, his hat on his head, fat oppofite to me on a 
lofty chair; which was not unlike a fmall pulpit, fave only that in the front of this 
there was no reading defk. Before the Speaker’s chair Hands a table, which looks 
like an altar j and at this there fit two men, called clerks, dreffed in black, with black 
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cloaks On the table, by the fide of the great parchment ads, lies an huge gilt feep- 
tre which is always taken away, and placed in a confervatory under the table, as foon 
as ever the Speaker quits the chair; which he does as often as the houfe refolves itfeH 
into a committee. A committee means nothing more than that the houfe puts ttfelf 
into a fituation freely to difeufs and debate any point of difficulty and moment, and, 
while it lafts, the Speaker partly lays afide his power as a legiflator. As foon as this 
is over, fome one tells the Speaker that he may now again be feated ! and immediately 
on the Speaker being again in the chair, the feeptre is alfo replaced on the table before 

All round on the fidesof the houfe, under the gallery, are benches for toe members, 
covered with green cloth, always one above the other, like our choirs in chinches; in 
order that he who is fpeaking may fee over thofe who fit before him. T. he feats in the 
gallery are on the fame plan. The members of parliament keep their hats on, but the 
fpectators in the gallery are uncovered. 

The members of the Houfe of Commons have nothing particular in their drefs; they 
even come into the houfe in their great coats, and with boots and fpurs. It is not at all 
uncommon to fee a member lying flretched out on one of the benches while others are 
debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever elfe is in feafon. There is 
no end to their going in and out; and as often as any one wifhes to go out, he places 
himfelf before the Speaker, and makes him his bow, as if, like a fchool-boy, he afked 
his tutor’s permiflion. 

Thole who fpeak, feem to deliver themfelves with but little, perhaps not always with 
even a decorous, gravity. All that is neceffary, is to hand up in your place, take off your 
hat, turn to the Speaker (to whom all the fpeeches are addreffed), to hold your hat and 
flick in one hand, and with the other to make- any fuch motions as you fancy neceffary 
to accompany your fpeech. 

If it happens that a member rifes who is but a bad fpeaker; or if what he fays is ge¬ 
nerally deemed not fufficiently interefting, fo much noife is made, and fuch burfts of 
laughter are raifed, that the member who is fpeaking can fcarcely diftinguifh his own 
words. This muff needs be a diftrefling fituation ; and it feems then to be particularly 
laughable, when the Speaker in his chair, like a tutor in a fchool, again and again en¬ 
deavours to reftore order, which he does by calling out to order , to order ; apparently 
often without much attention being paid to it. 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, and one who fpeaks well and to the 
purpofe, rifes, the mod perfed filence reigns; and his friends and admirers, one after 
another, make their approbation known by calling out, bear him ; which is often re¬ 
peated by the whole houfe at once; and in this way fo much noife is often made, that 
the Speaker is frequently interrupted by this fame emphatic bear him. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which, this calling out is always regarded as a great encouragement; and I have 
often obferved that one who began with fome diffidence, and even fomewhat inauf- 
picioully, has in the end been fo animated, that he has fpoken with a torrent of elo¬ 
quence. 

As all fpeeches are dire&ed to the Speaker, all the members always preface their 
fpeeches with fir; and he, on being thus addreffed, generally moves his hat a little, 
but immediately puts it on again. This fir is often introduced in the courfe of their 
fpeeches, and ferves to connett what is laid; it feems alfo to ftand the orator in fome 
liead, when any one’s memory fails him, or he is otherwife at a lofs for matter. For 
while he is faying ftr, and has thus obtained a little paufe, he recollefts what is to follow. 
Yet I have fometimes feen fome members draw a kind of memorandum-book out of 
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their pockets, like a candidate, who is at a lofs in his fermon ; this is the only inftance 
in which a member of the Bririlh parliament fcems to read his fpeeches. 

The firfl day that I was at the Houfe of Commons, an Englifh gentleman who fat 
next to me in the gallery, very obligingly pointed out to me the principal members, 
fuch as Fox', Burke, Rigby, Sic. ail of whom I heard fpeak. The debate happened to 
be whether, befides being made a peer, any other fpecific reward fhould be bellowed by 
the nation on their gallant admiral Rodney. In the courfe of the debate, I remember, 
Mr. Fox was very fharply reprimanded by young lord Fielding, for having, when mi- 
nifter, oppofed the election of admiral Hood, as a member for Wedminfter. 

Fox was fitting to the right of the fpeaker, not far from the table on which the gilt 
feeptre lay. He now took His place fo near it that he could reach it with his hand, 
and, thus placed, he gave it many a violent and hearty thump, either to aid, or to Ihew 
the energy with which he fpoke. If the charge was vehement, his defence was no 
lefsfo: he juftiified hitnfelf againft lord Fielding, by maintaining, that he had hot op¬ 
pofed this election in the character of a minifter, but as an individual, or private perfon: 
and that, as fuch, he had freely and honedly given his vote for another, namely for fir 
Cecil Wray ; adding, that the king when he appointed him fecretary of date, had en¬ 
tered into no agreement with him, by which he lod his vote as an individual: to fuch a 
requifition he never would have fubmitted. It is impoffible for me to deferibe, with 
what fire, and perfuafive eloquence he fpoke, and how the fpeaker in the chair incef- 
fantly nodded approbation from beneath his folemn wig; and innumerable voices incef- 
fantly called out, hear him ! hear him! and when there was the lead lign that he in¬ 
tended to leave off lpeaking, they no lefs vociferoully exclaimed, go on; and fo he 
continued to fpeak in this manner for nearly two hours. Mr. Rigby in reply, made 
a fhort but humourous fpeech, in which he mentioned of how little confequence the 
title of lord and lady was without money to fupport it, and finilhed with the Latin 
proverb, “ infelix paupertas,—quia ridiculos miferos facit.” After having firft very 
judicioufly obferved, that previous enquiry Ihould be made, whether admiral Rodney 
had made any rich prizes or captures; becaufe, if that fliould be the cafe, he would 
not (land in need of further reward in money. ’ I have fince been almoft every day 
at the parliament houfe j and prefer the entertainment I there meet with, to mod other 
amufemeiits. 

Fox is dill much beloved by the people, notwithdanding that they are, (and cer¬ 
tainly with good reafon) difpleafed at his being the caufe of admiral Rodney’s recal; 
though even I have heard him again and again, almod extravagant in his encomiums 
on this noble admiral. The fame celebrated Charles Fox is a fhort, fat, and grofs man, 
with a fwarthy complexion, and dark; and in general he is badly dreffed. There cer¬ 
tainly is fomething Jewifli in his looks. But upon the whole, he is not an ill-made nor 
an ill-looking man : and there are many drong marks of fagacity and fire in his eyes. 
1 have frequently heard the people here fay, that this fame Mr. Fox is as cunning as a 
fox. Burke is a well made, tall, upright man, but looks elderly and broken. Rigby is 
exceffively corpulent, and has a jolly rubicund face. 

The little lefs than downright open abufe, and the many really rude things which 
the members faid to each other, druck me much. For example, when one has finifhed, 
another rifes, and immediately taxes with abfurdity all that the right honourable gen¬ 
tleman, (for with this title the members of the Houfe of Commons always honour 
each other) had jud advanced. It would indeed be contrary to the rules of the houfe, 
flatly to tell each other that what they have fpoken is falfe, or even foolijh : indead of 
this, they turn themfelves, as ufual, to the Speaker, and fo, whild their addrefs is di¬ 
rected to him, they fancy they violate neither the rules of parliament, nor thofe of good- 
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breeding and decorum, whilft they utter the mod cutting perfonal farcafms againft the 
member, or the meafure they oppofe. 

It is quite laughable to fee, as one fometimes does, one member /peaking, and ano¬ 
ther accompanying the fpeech with his action. This I remarked more than once in a 
worthy old citizen, who was fearful of fpeaking himfelf, but when his neighbour fpoke, 
he accompanied every energetic fentence with a iuitable gefticulation, by which means 
his whole body was fometimes in motion. 

It often happens that the jett, or principal point, in the debate, is loft in thefe per¬ 
fonal contefts and bickerings between each other. When they laft fo long as to be¬ 
come quite tedious and tirefome, and likely to do harm rather than good, the houfe 
takes upon itfelf to exprefe its difapprobation ; and then there avifes a general cry, of 
the queftiont the queftion! This muft fometimes be frequently repeated, as the con¬ 
tending members are both anxious to have the laft word. At length however the quef¬ 
tion is put, and the votes taken; when the Speaker fays: “ thofe who are for the 
queftion, are to fay aye, and thofe who are againlt it, no!” You then hear a confided 
cry of aye and no : but at length the Spealcer fays: “ 1 think there are more ayes than 
nocs, or more noes than ayes. The ayes have it; or the noes have it /” as the cafe may 
be. But all the fpectators muft then retire from the gallery : for then, and not till 
then, the voting really commences. And now the members call aloud to the gallery, 
withdraw! withdraw! On this the ftrangers withdraw ; and are Unit up in a final! 
room, at the foot of the Hairs till the voting is over, when they are again permitted to 
take their places in the gallery. Here I could not help wondering at the impatience 
even of poliflied Englilhmen ; it is aftonilhing with what violence and even rudenefs, 
they pufli and joftle one another, as foon as the room door is again opened ; eager 
to gain the firft and beft feats in the gallery. In this manner we, the ftrangers, have 
fometimes been fent away two or three times in the courfe of one day, or rather even¬ 
ing ; afterwards again permitted to return. Among thefe fpettators are people of all 
ranks; and even, not unfrequently,ladies. Two Ihort-hand writers have fat fometimes 
not far diftant from me, who (though it is rather by Health) endeavour to take down 
the words of the fpeaker; and thus all that is very remarkable in what is faid in par¬ 
liament, may generally be read in print the next day. The fhort-hand writers, whom I 
noticed, are fuppofed to be employed and paid by the editors of the different newf- 
papers. There are, it feems, fome fewperfons who are conftant attendants on the par¬ 
liament ; and fo they pay the door-keeper beforehand a guinea for a whole fellion. I 
have now and then feen fome of the members bring their fons, whilft quite little boys, 
and carry them to their feats along with themfelves. 

A propofal was once made to erect a gallery in the houfe of peers alfo, for the 
accommodation of fpeciators. But this never was carried into effect. There appears 
to be much more politenefs and more courteous behaviour in the members of the upper 
houfe. But he who wilhes to obferve mankind, and to contemplate the leading traits 
of the different characters molt ftrongly marked, will do well to attend frequently the 
lower, rather than the other, houfe. 

Laft Tuefday was (what is here called) hanging-day. There was alfo a parliamentary 
election : I could only fee one of the two fights ; and therefore naturally preferred 
the latter, while I only heard tolling at a diftance the death-bell of thefacrifice to juftice. 
I now therefore am going to deferibe to you, as well as I can, an 
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Election for a Member of Parliament. 

THE cities of London and Weftminfter fend, the one four, and the other two mem¬ 
bers to Parliament, Mr. Fox is one of the two members for Weftminfter j one feat 
was vacant, and that vacancy was now to be filled. And the fame fir Cecil Wray, whom 
Fox had before oppofed to lord Hood, was now publicly chofen. They tell me that at 
thefe elections, when there is a ftrong oppofition-party, there is often bloody work; but 
this election was, in the electioneering phrafe, a “ hollow thing,” i. e. quite fure; 
as thofe who had voted for admiral Hood now withdrew, without (landing a poll; as 
being convinced beforehand, their chance to fucceed was defperate. 

The election was held in covent-garden, a large market-place, in the open air. There 
was a fcaft'old erected juft before the door of a very handfome church, which is alfo called 
fet. Paul’s ; but which however is not to be compared to the cathedral. 

A temporary edifice, formed only of boards and wood nailed together, was ereCted 
on the occafion. It was called the huttings, and filled with benches ; and at one 
end of it, where the benches ended, mats were laid; on which thofe who fpoke to the 
people, flood. In the area before the huttings, immenfe multitudes of people were af- 
fembled ; of whom the greatefl part feemed to be of the lowett order. To this tumul¬ 
tuous crowd, how'ever, the fpeakers often bowed very low, and always addrefled them 
by the title of gentlemen. Sir Cecil Wray was obliged to ftep forward and promife 
thefe fame gentlemen, with hand and heart, that he would faithfully fulfil his duties, as 
their reprefentative. He alfo made an apology, becaufe, on account of his long journey, 
and ill health, he had not been able to wait on them, as became him, at their refpeCtive 
houfes. The moment that he began to fpeak even this rude rabble became all as quiet 
as the raging fea after a dorm; only every now and then rending the air with the par¬ 
liamentary cry of hear him ! hear him! and as foon as he had done fpeaking, they 
again vociferated aloud an univerfal huzza, every one, at the fame time, waving his 
hat. 

And now, being formally declared to have been legally chofen, he again bowed inoft 
profoundly, and returned thanks for the great honour done him: when a well-drefled 
man, whofe name I could not learn, ftepped forward, and in a well indited fpeech 
congratulated both the chofen and the chufers. “ Upon my word,” faid a gruff carter, 
who ftood near me, “ that man fpeaks well.” 

Even little boys clambered up and hung on the rails and on the lamp-pofts; and as 
if the fpeeches had alfo been addrefled to them, they too liflened with the utmoft at¬ 
tention ; and they too teftified their approbation of it, by joining luttily in the three 
cheers, and waving their hats. 

All the enthufialhi of my earliett years, kindled by the patriotifm of the illuttrious 
heroes of Rome, Coriolanus, Julius Csefar, and Antony, were now revived in my 
mind: and though all 1 had juft feen and heard, be, in fa&, but the femblance of 
liberty, and that too tribunitial liberty, yet at that moment, I thought it charming, 
and it v'armed my heart. Yes, depend on it, my friend, when you here fee how, in 
this happy country, the lowett and meaneft member of fociety, thus unequivocally 
teftifies the intereft which he takes in every thing of a public nature ; when you fee, 
how even women and children bear a part in the great concerns of their country ; in 
fhort, how high and low, rich and poor, all concur in declaring their feelings and 
their convi&ions, that a carter, a common tar, or a fcavenger, is (till a man, nay, an 
Englifhman ; and as fuch has his rights and privileges defined and known as exactly 
and as well as his king, or as his king’s minifter—take my word for it, you will feel 
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yourfelf very differently affeSed from what you are, when flaring at our foldiers in their 
cxercifes at Berlin. 

When Fox, who was among the voters, arrived at the beginning of the eleftion r he 
too was received with an univerfal Ihout of joy. At length, when it was nearly over, 
the people took it into their heads to hear him fpeak, and every one called out Fox! 
Fox! I know not why, but 1 feemed to catch fome of the fpirit of the place and lime ; 
and fo I alfo bawled Fox ! Fox! and he was obliged to come forward and fpeak; for no 
other reafon that I could find, but that the people wifhed to hear him fpeak. In this 
fpeech he again confirmed, in the prefence of the people, his former declaration in par¬ 
liament, that he by no means had any influence as minifter of flate in this election, but 
only and merely as a private perfon. 

When the whole was over, the rampant fpirit of liberty, and the wild impatience' 
of a genuine Englifh mob, were exhibited in perfe&ion. In a very few minutes the 
whole fcaffolding, benches, and chairs, and every thing elfe, was completely deflroyed ; 
and the mat with which it had been covered torn into ten thoufand long (trips or pieces, 
or firings, with which they encircled or enclofed multitudes of people of all ranks. Thefe 
they hurried along with them, and every thing elfe that came in their way, as trophies 
of joy; and thus, in the midftof exultation and triumph, they paraded through many 
of the mod populous ftreets of London. 

Whilft in Prullia, poets only fpeak of the love of country as one of the dearefl of all 
human alfedlions, here there is no man who does not feel, and deferibe with rapture, 
how much he loves his country. “ Yes, for my country I’ll fhed the lad drop of my 
blood!” often exclaims little Jacky, the fine boy here in the houfe where I live, who 
is yet only about twelve years old. The love of their country, and its unparalleled feats 
in war, are, in general, the fubject of their ballads and popular fongs, which are fung 
about the dreets by women, who fell them for a few farthings. It was only the other 
day our Jacky brought one home, in which the hiftory of an admiral was celebrated,, 
who bravely continued to command, even after his two legs were (hot off, and he was 
obliged to be fupported. I know not well by what means it has happened, that the 
king of England, who is certainly one of the bed the nation ever had, is become un¬ 
popular. I know not how many times I have heard people of all forts objedt to their 
king, at the fame time that they praifed the king of Prufiia to the Ikies. Indeed, with 
fome, the veneration for our monarch went fo far, that they ferioufly wifhed he was then- 
king. All that leems to diock and difhearten them, is the prodigious armies he keeps 
up, and the immenfe number of foldiers quartered in Berlin alone. Whereas in London, 
at lead in the city, not a Angle troop of foldiers of the king’s, guard, dare make their 
appearance. 

A few days ago I faw (what is here deemed a great fight, viz.) a . lord-mayor’s pro- 
ceffion. The lord mayor was in an enormous large gilt coach, which was followed 
by an adonifhing number of mod fhewy carriages, in which the red; of the city ma- 
gidrates, more properly called aldermen, of London, were feated.—-But enough for 
the prefect. ' 

London, June lyt/j, 1782 . 

I HAVE now been pretty nearly all over London, and, according to my own no¬ 
tions, have now feenmod of the things I was mod anxious to fee. Hereafter then, I 
propofe to make an excurfion into the country ; and this purpofe, by the bleffmg of 
God, I hope to be able to carry into effect in a very few days, for my curiofity is here 
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almoft fatiated. I feeni to be tired and Tick of the fmoke of thefe fea-coal fires, and 
1 long, with almofi childifh impatience, once more to breathe a frefher and clearer 
air. 

It mud, I think, be owned, that upon the whole, London is neither fo handfomely 
nor fo well built as Berlin is, but then it certainly has far more fine fquares. Of thefe 
there are many that in real magnificence, and beautiful fymmetry, far furpafs our Gens 
d’Amies Markt, our Denhofchen, and Williams Place. The fquares or quadrangular 
places, contain the bell and mod beautiful buildings of London ; a fpacious ftreet, next 
to the houfes, goes all round them, and within that there is generally a round grafs- 
plor, railed in with iron rails, in the centre of which, in many of them, there is a fta- 
tue, which flatues mod commonly are equeftrian and gilt. In Grofvenoy-fquare, in- 
ftead of this green plot, or area, there is a little circular wood, intended, no doubt, to 
give one the idea of rus in urbe. 

One of the longed: and pleafanteft Walks I have yet taken is from Paddington to I (ling, 
ton ; where to the left you have a fine profpefl of the neighbouring hills, and in particu¬ 
lar of the village of Hampftead, which is built on one of them; and to the right the 
ftreets of London furnifii an endlefs variety of interefting views. It is true, that it is 
dangerous to walk here alone, efpecially in the afternoon, and in an evening, or at 
night; for it was only lad: week that a man was robbed and murdered on this very fame 
road.—But I now halfen to another and a more pleafing topic: 

The Britijh Mttfeum. 

I HAVE had the happinefs to become acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Woide ; who, 
though well known all over Europe, to be one of the mod; learned men of the age, 
is yet, if poflible, lefs eftimable for his learning, than he is for his unaffected goodnefs 
of heart. He holds a refpeCtable office in the Mufeum, and was obliging enough to 
procure me permiffion to fee it, luckily the day before it was fhut up. In general you 
inuft give in your name a fortnight before you can be admitted. But after all, I am 
forry to fay, it was the rooms, the glal's cafes, the ihelves, or the repofitory for the 
books in the Britifii Mufeum which I law, and not the Mufeum itfelf, we were hurried 
on fo rapidly through the apartments. The company, who faw it when and as I did, 
was various, and fome of all forts; fome, I believe, of the very lowed; clafies of the 
people, of both fexes; for, as it is the property of the nation, every one has the fame 
right (I ufe the term of the country) to fee it that another has. I had Mr. Wende- 
born’s bock in my pocket, and it, at lead;, enabled me to take a fomew'hat more par¬ 
ticular notice of fome of the principal things ; fuch as the Egyptian mummy, an head 
of Homer, &c. The red; of the company, obferving that 1 had fome affidance which 
they had not, foon gathered round me; I pointed out to them as we went along, from 
Mr. Wendeborn’s German book, what there, was mod; worth feeing here. The gen¬ 
tleman who condu&ed us, took little pains to conceal the contempt which he felt for 
my communications, when he found out that it wa3 only a German defeription of the 
Britifh Mufeum 1 had got. The rapidly palling through this vaft fuite of rooms, in a 
fpace of time little, if at all, exceeding.an hour; with leifure jud; to caft one poor long¬ 
ing look of attonifhinent on all thefe ftupendous treafures of natural curiofities, anti¬ 
quities, and literature; in the contemplation of which you could with pleafure fpend 
years, and a whole life might be employed in the ftudy of them—quite confufes, ftuns, 
and overpowers one. In fome branches this collection is faid to be far furpaffed by 
fome others; but taken altogether, and for fize, it certainly is equalled by none. 

The 
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The few foreign divines who travel through England, generally defire to have the 
Alexandrian manufcript (hewn them, in order to be convinced with their own eves, 
•whether the paffage, “ Thefe are the three that bear record, &c.” is to be found there 
or not. 

The Rev. Mr. Woide lives at a place called Liffon-ftreet, not far from Paddington ; a 
very village-looking little town, at the weft end of London. It is quite a ruial and plea- 
fant fituation ; for here I either do, or fancy I do, already breathe a purer and freer air 
than in the midft of the town. Of his great abilities, and particularly in oriental litera¬ 
ture, I need not inform you ; but it will give you pleafure to hear that he is actually 
meditating a fac-fimile edition of the Alexandrian MS. I have already mentioned the 
infinite obligations I lie under to this excellent man for his extraordinary courtefy and 
kindnefs. 


The Theatre in the Hay-market. 

LAST week Iwent twice to an Englifh play-houfe. The firfl time “ The Nabob” was 
reprefented, of which the late Mr. Foote was the author, and for the entertainment, a 
very pleafing and laughable mufical farce, called “ The Agreeable Suprizethe fecond 
time I law “ The Englifh Merchantwhich piece has been tranflated into German, 
and is known among us by the title of “ The Scotchwoman,” or “ The Coftee-houfe.” 
I have not yetfeen the theatres of Covent-garden and Drury-lane, becaufe they are not 
open in fummer. The bed; a&ors alfo ufually fpend May and O&ober in the country, 
and only perforin in winter. 

A very few excepted, the comedians whom 1 faw were certainly nothing extraordinary. 
For a feat in the boxes you pay five (hillings, in the pit three, in the firft gallery two, and 
in the fecond or upper gallery, one (lulling. And it is the tenants in this upper gallery 
who, for their (hilling, make all that noife and uproar for which the Englifh play-houfes 
are fo famous. I was in the pit, which gradually rifes, amphitheatre-wile, from the or- 
cheftra, and is furniftied with benches, one above another, from the top to the bottom. 
Often and often, whilft I fat here, did a rotten orange, or pieces of the peel of an 
orange, fly paft me, or pad Come of my neighbours, and once one of them actually 
hit my hat, without my daring to look round, for fear another might then hit me on 
my face. 

All over London as one walks, one every where, in the feofon, fees oranges to fell; 
and they are in general fold tolerably cheap, one and even fometimes two for a half¬ 
penny ; or in our money, three-pence. At the play-houfe, however, they charged 
me fix-pence for one ornage, and that noways remarkably good. 

Befides this perpetual pelting from the gallery, which renders an Englifii play-houfe 
fo uncomfortable, there is no end to their calling out and knocking with their (licks, 
till the curtain is drawn up. I faw a miller’s, or a baker’s boy, thus, like a huge 
booby, leaning over the rails and knocking again and again on the outfide, with all 
his might, fo that he was feen by every body, without being in the lead afliamed or 
abafhed. I fometimes heard too the people in the lower or middle gallery quarrelling 
with thofe of the upper one. Behind me, in the pit, fat a young fop, who, in order 
to difplay his coltly (tone-buckles with the utmoft brilliancy, continually put his 
foot on my bench, and even fometimes upon my coat, which I could avoid only by 
fparing him as much fpace from my portion of the feat, as would make him a foot- 
ftool. 
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In the boxes, quite in a corner, fat feveral fervants, who were faid to be placed 
there to keep the feats for the families they fcrved, till they fhould arrive ; they feem- 
ed to fit remarkably clofe and Hill, the reafon of which, I was told, was their appre- 
henfion of being pelted ; for if one of them dares but to look out of the box, he is im¬ 
mediately faluted with a fhower of orange peel from the gallery. 

In Foote’s Nabob there are fundry local and perfonal fatircs, which are entirely loft 
to a foreigner. The character of the Nabob was performed by a Mr. Palmer. The 
jett of the character is, this Nabob with many affected airs and conftant aims at gen¬ 
tility, is Hill but a filly fellow, unexpectedly come into the pofleflion of itnmenfe riches, 
and therefore, of courfe, paid much court to by a fociety of natural philofophers, qua- 
kers, and I do not know who befides. Being tempted to become one of their members, 
he is eleCted ; and in order to ridicule thefe would-be philofophers, but real knaves, 
a fine flowery fuflian fpeech is put into his mouth, which he delivers with prodigious 
pomp and importance, and is liftened to by the philofophers with infinite complacency. 
The two feenes of the quakers and philofophers, who with countenances full of ima¬ 
ginary importance were feated at a green table with their prefident at their head, while 
the l'ecretary with the utmoft care was making an inventory of the ridiculous prefents 
of the Nabob, were truly laughable. One of the laffc feenes was belt received : It is 
that in which the Nabob’s friend and fchool-fellow vifit him, and addrefs him with¬ 
out ceremony by his chriftian name; but to ail their questions of “ Whether he does 
not recolleCt them ? Whether he docs not remember fuch and fuch a play ; or fuch 
and fuch a ferape into which they had fallen in their youth ?” lie uniformly anfwers 
with a look of ineffable contempt, only, “ No fir!” Nothing can poflibly be more 
ludicrous, nor more comic. 

The entertainment, The Agreeable Surprife, is really a very diverting farce. I ob- 
ferved that, in England alfo, they reprefent fchool-mafters in ridiculous characters on 
the ftage ; which though I am forry for, I own l do not wonder at, as the pedantry of 
fchool-mafters in England, they tell me, is carried at leaft as far as it is elfewhere. 
The fame perfon who, in the play, performed the fchool-fellow of the Nabob with a 
great deal of nature and original humour, here aCted the pa t of the fchool-mafter: 
his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, one of the beft aCtors of all that I have 
feen. 

This fchool-mafter is in love with a certain country girl, whofe name is Cqwflip, to 
whom he makes a declaration of his pafiion in a ftrange mythological, grammatical 
ftile and manner, and to whom, amofig other fooleries, he fings, quite enraptured, 
the following air, and feems to work himfelf at leaft up to fuch a tranfport of pafiion, 
as quite over-powers him. lie begins, you will obferve, with the conjugation, and 
ends with the declenfions and the genders ; the whole is inimitably droll: 

€f Amo, amas, 

44 1 love a lafs, 

44 She is fofweet and tender, 

44 It is fsveet Cowdip’s Grace 
44 In the Nominative Cafe, 

44 And in the feminine Gender.” 


Thofe two fentences in particular, in the Nominative Cafe, and in the Feminine Gen¬ 
der, he affeCts to fing in a particularly languifhing air, as if confident that it was irre- 
fiftible. This Edwin, in all his comic characters, ftill prelerves fomething fo inex- 
preflibly good tempered in his countenance, that not with ftanding all his burlefques, and 
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even Protefaue buffoonery, you cannot but be pleafed with fiim. I own. Holt myielt 
doubly interested for every character which he reprefented. Nothing could equal the 
tone and countenance of felf fatisfadioff, with which he anfwered one who ajked hun 
whether he was a fcholar ? “ Why, I was a mailer of fcholars.’ A Mrs. \\ ebb repre- 
fented a cheefemonger, and played the part of a woman of the lower clafs, fo naturally, 
as I have no where elfe ever feen equalled. < Her huge, fat, and lofty carcafe, and the 
whole of her external appearance feemed quite to be cut out tor it. 

Poor Edwin was obliged, as fchool-mafter, to fing himfelf almoft hoarfe, as he fo run¬ 
times wa s called onto repeat his declenfion and conjugation-fongs, two or three tunes, 
only becaufe it pleafed the upper gallery, or the gods, as the Englifh call them, to roar 
out encore 1 Add to all this, he was farther forced to thank them with a low bow for 

the ereat honour done him by their applaufe. ... , ... 

One of the highett comic touches in the piece feemed to me to confift m a lye, which 
always became more and more enormous in the mouths of thofe who told it again, 
durinc the whole of the piece. This kept the audience in almoft a continual lit ot 
laughter. This farce is not yet printed, or I really think l fbould be tempted to venture 

to make a tranflation, or rather an imitation of it. 

n -phe pnglifli Merchant, or the Scotchwoman,” I have feen much better performed 
abroad than it was here. Mr. Fleck, at Hamburg, in particular, played the part ot 
'The Eneliih Merchant with more intereft, truth and propriety, than one Aickin did 
here. Pie feemed to me to fail totally in exprefling the peculiar and original character 
of Freeport; inftead of which, by his meafured ftep and deliberate, affected manner oi 

fpeaking, he converted him into a mere fine gentleman. < 

The trufly old fervant, who willies to give up his life for his mailer, he too had the 
(lately walk, or ftrut, of a minifter. The charader of the Newfpaper Writer was per¬ 
formed by the fame Mr. Palmer, who aded the part of the Nabob; but every one raid, 
what 1 thought, that he made him far too much of a gentleman. His perfon and his 
drefs alfo were too handfome for the charader. 

The charader of Amelia was performed by an adrefs, who made her firft appearance 
on the ftage, and from a timidity, natural on fuch an occafion, and not unbecoming, 
fpoke rather low, fo that file could not every w here be heard; “ Speak louder ! ipeak 
louder!” cried out fome rude fellow from the upper gallery, and (lie immediately, with 
infinite condefcenfion, did all die could, and not unfuccefsfully, to pleafe even an upper 

gallery critic. . 

The perfons near me, in the pit, were often extravagantly lavifti ot their applaule. 
They fometimes clapped a iingle folitary fcntiuient, that was almoft as unmeaning as it 
was * ihort, if it happened to be pronounced only with fome little emphafis, or 
to contain fome little point, fome popular dodrine, a Angularly pathetic ftroke, or turn 
of wit. 

The Agreeable Surprize was repeated ; and I faw it a fecond time with unabated 
pleafure. It is become a favourite piece, and always announced with the addition ot 
the favourite mufical farce. The theatre appeared to me fomewdiat larger than the one 
at Hamburg ; and the houfe was both times very full.—Thus much for Englifii plays,, 
play-houfes, and players. 

Engt'iJh Cvjioms and Education. 

A FEW words more refpeding pedantry. I have feen the regulation of one feminary 
of learning, here called an academy. Of thefe places of education, there is a prodigious 
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Dumber in London; though, notwithstanding their pompous names, they are in 
reality nothing more than i’mall fchools fet up by private perfons, for children and 
young people. 

One of the Englifhmen, who were my travelling companions, made me acquainted 
with a Dr. G****, who lives near P-, and keeps an academy for the educa¬ 

tion of twelve young people, which number is here, as well as at our Mr. Kumpe’s, 
never exceeded, and ine lame plan has been adopted and followed by many others, both 
here, and elfewhere. 

At the entrance I perceived over-the door of the houfe a large board, and written 
on it, Dr. G****’s Academy. Dr. G. received me with great courtefy as a fo¬ 
reigner, and Ihewed me his fchool-room, which was furnilhed juft in the fame 
manner as the claffes in our public fchools are, with benches and a profefTor’s chair, 
or pulpit. 

The ufher at Dr. G ## **’s, is a young clergyman, who, feated alfo in a chair, or 
delk, inllrufts the boys in the Greek and Latin grammars. 

Such an under-teacher is called an ufher ; and by what I can learn, is commonly a 
tormented being, exactly anfwering the exquifite defcription given of him in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. We went in, during the hours of attendance, and he was juft hearing 
the boys decline their Latin, which he did in the old jog-trot way ; and I own it had an 
odd found to my ears, when, inftead of pronouncing, for example viri veeree, I heard 
them fay viri, of the man , exaQly according to the Englifh pronunciation, and viro, to 
the man. The cafe was juft the fame afterwards with the Greek. 

Mr. G* ## * invited us to dinner, when I became acquainted with his wife ; a very 
genteel young woman, whofe behaviour to the children was fuch, that fhe might be faid 
to contribute more to their education than any one elfe. The children drank nothing 
but water. For every boarder, Dr. G. receives yearly no more than 30 pounds ller- 
ling-5 which, : however, he complained of as being too little. From 40 to 50 pounds 
is the moll that is generally paid in thefe academies. 

I told him of our improvements in the manner of education; and alfo fpoketohitn 
of the apparent great worth of character of his ufher. Me liflened very attentively, bu t 
feemed to have thought little himfelf on this fubje£t. Before and after dinner the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in French, which is done in feveral places, as if they were 
eager not to wafle, without fome improvement, even this opportunity alfo, to practife 
the French, and thus at once accomplifh two points. 1 afterwards told him my opinion, 
of this fpecies of prayer, which, however, he did not take amifs. 

After dinner the boys had leave to play in a very fmall yard, which in mod fchools, 
or academies, in the city of London, is the ne plus ultra of their play-ground in then’ 
hours of recreation. But Mr. G* ## * has another garden at the end of the town, where 
he fometims takes them to walk. 

After dinner Mr. G* ## * himfelf inflru&ed the children in writing, arithmetic, and 
French, all which feemed to be well taught here; efpecially writing, in which the 
young people in England, far furpafs, I believe, all others. This may, perhaps, be 
owing to their having occafion to learn only oneiort of letters. As the midfummer ho¬ 
lidays were now approaching (at which time the children in all the academies, go home 
for four weeks) every one was obliged with the utmofl care to copy a written model, 
in order to fhew it to their parents, becaufe this article is moll particularly examined, 
as every body can tell what is, or is not good writing. The boys knew all the rules of 
fyntax by heart. 


All 
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All thefe academies are in general called boarding-fchools. Some few retain the old 
name of fchools only; though it is poflible, that in real merit, they may excel the lo 

much-boafted of academics. , • <• r r 

It is in general the clergy, who have fmall incomes, who fet up there fchools both 
in town and country; and grown up people, who are foreigners, are alio admitted 
here to learn the Englifh language. Mr. G'*** charged for board, lodging, and m- 
lln.aion in the Englifh, two guineas a-week. He, however, who is defirous 01 per- 
fe&incr himfelf in the Englifh, will do better to go fome diltance into the country, 
and board himfelf with any clergyman who takes fcholars, where he will hear no ¬ 
thing but Englifh fpoken, and may at every opportunity be taught both by young^and 

° 1J There are in England, befides the two univerfities, but few great fchools or col- 
leges. In London, there are only St. Paul’s and Weftmintter fchools; the reft are 
almoft all private inftitutions, in which there reigns a kind of family education, which 
is certainly the mod natural, if properly conducted. Some few' grammar fchools, 
or Latin fchools, are notwithftanding here and there to be met with, where the 
mafter receives a fixed falary, befides the ordinary profits of the fchool paid by the 

fcholars. ... . , . , , , 

You fee in the ftreets of London, great and little boys running about m long blue 
coats, which, like robes, reach quite down to the feet, and little white bands, luch as 
the clergy wear. Thefe belong to a charitable inftitution, or fchool, which bears the 
name of the Blue Coat School. The finging of the chorifters in the ftreets, fo ufuat 
with us, is not at all cullomary here. Indeed, there is in England, or at leaft in Lon- 
don, fuch a conftant walking, riding, and driving up and down in the ftreets, that if 
would not be very praaicable. Parents here, in general, nay even thofe of the loweft 
claffes, feem to be kind and indulgent to their children ; and do not, like our com¬ 
mon people, break their fpirits too much by blows and fharp language. Children 
fhould certainly be inured early to fet a proper value on themfelves; whereas with us, 
parents of the lower clafs bring up their children to the fame flavery under which they 
themfelves groan. 

Notwithftanding the conftant new appetites and calls of fafhion, they here remain- 
faithful to nature till a certain age. What acontraft, when I figure to myfelf our pet¬ 
ted, pale-faced Berlin boys, at fix years old, with a large bag, and all the parade of 
grown-up perfons, nay even with laced coats; and here, on the contrary, fee nothing 
but fine, ruddy, dim, active boys, with their bofoms open, and their hair cut on their 
forehead, whilft behind it flows naturally in ringlets. It is fomething uncommon here 
to meet a young man, and more efpecially a boy, with a pale or fallow face, with de¬ 
formed features, or difproportioned limbs. With us, alas! it is not to be concealed, 
the cafe is very much othenvife; if it were not, handfome people would hardly ftrike 
us fo ’very much as they do in this country. 

This free, loofe, and natural drefs, is worn till they are eighteen,, or even till they 
are tw r enty. It is then, indeed, difeontinued by the higher ranks, but with the com¬ 
mon people it always remains the fame. They then begin to have their hair drefled,. 
and curled with irons, to give the head a large bufhy appearance, and half their backs 
are covered with powder. I am obliged to remain dill longer under the hands of an 
Englilh, than I was under a German, hair-dreffer; and to fweat under his hot irons 
with which he curls my hair all over, in order that I may appear among Englifhmen, 
foniewhat Englifh. 1 muft here obferve that the Englifh hair-dreflers are alfo barbers 
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an office, however, which they perform very badly indeed; though I cannot but con- 
fider {having as a far more proper employment for thefe petit maitres than it is for fur- 
geons, who, you know, in our country are obliged to (have us. It is incredible how 
much the Englifh at prefenbFrenehify themfelves; the only things yet wanting are bags 
and (words, witli which at lead, I have feen no oue walking publicly, but I am told 
they are worn at court. 

In the morning it is ufual to walk out in a fort of negligee, or morning drefs, your 
hair not drelied, but merely rolled up in rollers, and in a frock and boots. In Wed- 
minfler, the morning lads till four or five o’clock, at which time they dine; and {upper 
and going to bed are regulated accordingly. They generally do not breakfaft till ten 
o’clock. The farther you go from the court into the city, the more regular and do- 
medic the people become; and there they generally dine about three o’clock, i. e. as 
foon as the bufinefs or’Change is over. 

Trimmed fuits are not yet worn, and the mod ufual drefs is in fummer, a fhort white 
waidcoat, black breeches, white lilk dockings, and a frock, generally of very dark 
blue cloth, which looks like black j and the Englifh feem in general to prefer dark co¬ 
lours. If you wifh to be full dreff, you wear black. Officers rarely wear their uni¬ 
forms, but drefs like other people, and are to be known to be officers only by a cockade 
in their hats. 

It is a common obfcrvation, that the more folicitous any people are about drefs, the 
more effeminate they are. I attribute it entirely to this idle adventitious paffion for 
finery, that thefe people are become fo over and above careful of their perions; they 
arc for ever, and on every occafion, putting one another on their guard againd catching 
cold ; “you’ll certainly catch cold,” they always tell you if you happen to be a little 
expofed to the draught of the air, or if you be not clad, as they think, fufficiently warm. 
The general topic of converfation in fummer, is on the important obje&s of whether 
luch and fuch an acquaintance be in town, or 1 'uch an one in the country. Far from 
blaming it, I think it natural and commendable, that nearly one half of the inhabitants 
of this great city migrate into the country in fummer. And into the country, I too, 
though not a Londoner, hope foon to wander. 

Electricity happens at prefent to be the puppet-fhow of the Englifh. Whoever at all 
underdands electricity, is fure of being noticed and fuccefsful.—This a certain Mr. Kat- 
terfelto experiences, who gives himfelf out for a Pruffian, fpealcs bad Englifli, and 
underdands, befide the ulual eleCtrical and philofophical experiments, fome legerde¬ 
main tricks, with which (at lead according to the papers) he lets the whole world in 
winder. For in almod every newfpaper that appears, there are fome verl'es on the 
great katteifelto, which fome one or other of his hearers are faid to have made extem¬ 
pore. Evety fenfible peifon confiders Katterfelto as a puppy, an ignoramus, a brag¬ 
gadocio, and an impodor j notwithdanding which he has a number of followers. He 
has demondrated to the people, that the influenza is occafioned by a fmall kind of in- 
JeCt, which poifons the air; and a nodrum, which he pretends to have found out to 
prevent or dedroy it, is eagerly bought of him. A few days ago he put into the’pa¬ 
pers : “ It is true that Mr. Katterfelto has always wilhed for cold and rainy weather, in 
order to dedroy the pernicious infeeds in the air ; but now, on the contrary, he wifhes 
for nothing more than for fair weather, as his majedy and the whole royal family have 
determined, the fird fine day, to be eye-witneffes of the great wonder, which this'learn- 
ed philofopher will render vifible to them.” Yet all this while the roval family have 
not lo much as evep thought of feeing the wonders of Mr. Katterfelto/ This kind of 
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rhodomontade is very finely cxpreffed in Englifl* by the word puff, which, in its literal 
fenfe, fignifies a blowing, or violent gull ot wind, and in the metaphorical fenfe, a 

OMuch pulls* the Englifii newfpapers arc daily full; particularly ol quack medicines 
and empirics; by means of which many a one here (and among others a German, who 
trees bv the name of the German defter) are become rich. An advertifement of a 
lottery'in the papers begins with capitals m this manner“ len 1 houland I ounds 
for a Six-pence 1 Yes, however aftonifliing it may feem, it is neverthelels undoubted¬ 
ly true, that for the fmall ftake of fix-pence, ten thousand pounds, and other ca¬ 
pital prizes, may be won, &c.”—But enough for this time ot the puffs ot the Eng- 


l yefterday dined with the Rev. Mr. Schrader, fon-in-law to proteflbr Fofter of 
Halle. He is chaplain to the German chapel at St. James’s; but befides himfelf, he 
has a colleague or a reader, who is alfo in orders, but has only fifty pounds yearly ia- 
lary. Mr. Schrader alfo inftrufts the younger princes and princeffes of the royal family’ 
in their religion. At his houfe I faw the two chaplains, Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Krit- 
ter, who went with the Hanoverian troops to Minorca, and who were returned with 
the garrifon. They were expofed to every danger along with the troops. The Ger¬ 
man clergy, as w r ell as every other perfon in any public ftation immediately under go¬ 
vernment, are obliged to pay a confiderable tax out of their falaries. 

The Englifh clergy (and I fear thofe flill more particularly who live in London) are 
noticeable, and lamentably confpicuous, by a very free, fecular, and irregular way ot 
life. Since my refidence in England, one has fought a duel in Hyde Park, and (hot 
his antagonift. He was tried for the offence, and it was evident the judge thought 
him guilty of murder; but the jury declared him guilty only of manllaughter; and on 
this verdift he was burnt in the hand, if that may be called burning which is done with 
a cold iron; this being a privilege which the nobility and clergy enjoy above other 
murderers. 

Yefterday week, after I had preached for Mr. Wendebome, we paffed an Englifli 
church, in which, we underftood, the ferrnon was not yet quite fmithed. On this we 
went in, and then I heard a young man preaching, with a tolerable good voice, and a 
proper delivery ; but, like the Englifli in general, his manner was unimpaflioned, and 
his tone monotonous. From the church we went to a coff’ee-houfe oppofite to it, and 
there we dined. We had not been long there before the fame clergyman, whom we 
had juft heard preaching, allb came in. He called for pen and ink, and haftily wrote 
down a few pages on a long flieet of paper, which he put into his pocket; I fuppofe it 
was fome rough (ketch or memorandum, that occurred to him at that moment, and 
which he thus referved for fome future ferrnon. He too ordered fome dinner; which 
he had no looner eat, than he returned immediately to the fame church. We followed 
him, and he again mounted the pulpit, where he drew from his pocket a written pa¬ 
per, or book of notes, and delivered in all probability, thofe very words which he had 
juft before compofed in our prefence at the coffee-houfe. 

In thefe coffee-houfes, however, there generally prevails a very decorous ftillnefs and 
filence. 'Every one (peaks foftly to thofe only who fit next him. The greater part 
read the newfpapers, and no one ever diftnrbs another. The room is commonly on 
the ground floor, and you enter it immediately from the ftreet; the feats are divided 
by wooden wainfcot partitions. Many letters and projefts are here written and plan¬ 
ned, amt many of thofe that you find in the papers are dated from fome of thefe 
coffee-houfes. There is, therefore, nothing incredible, nor very extraordinary, in 
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a perfon’s compofing a fermon here, excepting that one would imagine it might have 
been done better at home, and certainly fhould not have thus been put oft to the laifc 
minute. 

Another long walk that I have taken pretty often, is through Hanover-fquare and 
Cavendilh-fquare, to Bulilrode-ilreet, near Paddington, where the Danilh ambaflador 
lives, and where I have often vilited the Danilh Chargee d’Affaires, M. Schornborn. 
He is well known in Germany, as having attempted to tranflate Pindar into German. 
Befides this, and befides being known to be a man of genius, he is known to be a great 
proficient in mod of the branches of natural philofophy. I have fpent many very plea- 
fant hours with him. 

Sublime poetry, and in particular odes, are his forte; there are indeed few depart¬ 
ments of learning in which he has not extenfive knowledge, and he is alfo well read 
in the Greek and Roman authors. Every thing he ftudies, he lludies merely from the 
love he bears to the fcience itfelf, and by no means for the love of fame. One could 
hardly help faying it is a pity that fo excellent a man Ihould be fo little known, were 
it not generally the cafe with men of tranfcendent merit. But what makes him ftill 
more valuable is his pure and open foul, and his amiable unaffetted fimplicity of cha¬ 
racter, which has gained him the love and confidence of all who know him. He has 
heretofore, been fecretary to the ambaflador at Algiers; and even here in London, 
when he is not occupied by the bufinefs arifing from his public ftation, he lives exceed¬ 
ingly retired, and devotes his time almoil entirely to the ftudy of the fciences. The 
more agreeable I find fuch an acquaintance, the harder it will be for me to lofe, as I 
foon mult, his learned, his inftructive, and his friendly converfalion. 

1 have feen the large Freemafon’s Hall here, at the tavern of the fame name. This 
hall is of an aitoniihing height and breadth, and tome it looked almoil like a church. 
The orcheitra is very much raifed, and from that you have a fine view of the whole 
hall, which makes a majeilic appearance. The building is faid to have coil an immenfe 
fum. But to that the lodges in Germany alfo contributed. Free-mafonry feems to be 
held in but little eftimation in England, perhaps becaufe moil of the lodges are now 
degenerated into mere drinking clubs; though, I hope, there ftill are fome who af- 
fetnble for nobler and more effential purpoles. The duke of Cumberland is now grand 
mailer. 


London, 201 b June, 1782 . 

AT length my determination of going into the country takes efteCt; and I am to 
fet off this very afternoon in a ilage; fo that I now write to you my lad letter from 
London, l mean till I return from my pilgrimage; for as foon as ever I have got be¬ 
yond the dangerous neighbourhood of London, I /hall certainly no longer fuffer myfelf to 
be cooped up in a poil-coach, but take my ilaff and purfue my journey on foot. In the 
mean time, however, I will relate to you what I may either have forgotten to write be¬ 
fore, or what I have feen worth notice within thefe few days lail pail; among which 
the foremoil is 


St. Paul’s. 

I MUST own that on my entrance into this maffy building, an uncommon vacancy, 
which feemed to reign in it, rather damped than raifed an impreflion of any thing ma¬ 
jeftic in me. All around me I could fee nothing but immenfe bare walls "and pillars. 

Above 
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Above me, at an aftonifeing height, was the vaulted ftone roof; and beneath me, a 
plain, flat, even floor, paved with, marble. No altar was to be feen, or anv other 
ugn that this was a place where mankind affemblod to adore the Almighty. For the 
church itfelf, or properly that part of it where they perform divine fervice, feems as 
it were a piece ftuck on or added to the main edifice; and is feparated from the large 
round empty fpace by an irpn gate, or door. Did the great architects, who adopted 
this llile of "building, mean by this to fay that fuch a temple is molt proper for the 
adoration of the Almighty ? If this was their aim, I can only fay, I admire the great 
temple of nature •, the azure vaulted Iky, and the green carpet, with which the earth 
is fpread. This is truly a large temple ; but then there is in it no void, no fpot unap¬ 
propriated, or unfilled : but every where proofs in abundance of the prefence of the Al¬ 
mighty. If however, mankind, in their honed ambition to worfeip the Great God of 
Nature, in a dile not wholly unfuitable to the great objeft of their reverence, and in their 
humble efforts at magnificence, aim, in foine degree, to rival the magnificence of nature, 
particular pains fliould be taken to hit on fomething that might atone for the unavoid¬ 
able lofs of the animation, and aniplenefs of nature: fomething in fhort that fliould 
clearly indicate the true and appropriated defign and purpofe of fuch a building. If, 
on the other hand, I could be contented to confider St. Paul’s merely as a work of 
art; built as if merely to feew the amazing extent of human powers, I feould certainly 
gaze at it with admiration and aflonifhment: but then 1 wife rather to contemplate it 
with awe and veneration. But, I perceive, I am wandering out of my way : St. Paul’s 
is here, as it is, a noble pile, and not unworthy of this great nation. And even if I 
were fure that I could, you would hardly thank me for feewing you how it might have 
been dill more worthy of this intelligent people. I make a confidence however of telling 
you always, with fidelity, what impreflion every thing 1 fee or hear makes on me at the 
time. For a finall fum of money 1 was conduced all over the church, bv a man, 
whole office it feemed to be, and he repeated to me, I dare fay, exa&ly his lefibn, 
which no doubt he had perfe&ly got by rote ; of how many feet long and broad it was ; 
how many years it was in building, and in what year built: much of this rigmarole 
dory, which, like a parrot, he repeated mechanically, I could willingly have difpenfed 
with. In the part that was feparated from the red by the iron gate, above mentioned, 
was what I call the church itfelf; furnifhed with benches, pews, pulpit, and an altar; 
and on each fide feats for the chotiders, as there are in our cathedrals. This church 
feemed to have been built purpofely in fuch a way, that the bifliop, or dean, or dig¬ 
nitary, who fliould preach there, might not be obliged to drain his voice too much. I 
was now conduced to that part which is called the whifpering gallery, which is a cir¬ 
cumference of prodigious extent, jud below the cupola. Here I was directed to place 
myfelf in a part of it directly oppofite to my conductor, on the other fide of the gal¬ 
lery, fo that we had the whole breadth of the church between us ; and here as I flood, 
he, knowing his cue no doubt, flung to the doer with all his force, which gave a 
found that I could compare to nothing lefsthan a peal of thunder. I was next defired 
to apply my ear to the wall, which, when 1 did, I heard the words of my conductor: 
** can you hear me r” Which he foftly whifpered quite on the other fide, as plain 
and as loud as one commonly fpeaks to a deaf perfon. 't his fcheme to condenfe and 
invigorate found at fo great a diftance, is really wonderful. I once noticed fame found 
of the. fame fort, in the lenatorial cellar at Bremen ; but neither that, nor I believe any 
other in the world, can pretend to come in competition with this. 

I now afeended feveral flops to the great gallery, which runs on theoutfide of the 
great dome, and here I remained nearly two hours, as I could hardly, in lefs time, 
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fatisfy myfelf with the profpeX of the various interefting objeXs that lay all round me; 
and which can no where be better Jeen, than from hence. 

Every view, and every objed I ftudied attentively, by viewing them again and again 
on every fide: for I was anxious to make a lading imprefiion ol it on my imagination. 

Below me, lay fteeples, houfes, and palaces in countlefs numbers 5 the fquares with 
their grals plots in their middle that lay agreeably difpevfed and intermixed, with all^ 
the huge clufters of buildings, forming, mean-while, a plcafing conti aft, and a reliet 

to the jaded eye. > . 

At one end rofe the Tower, itfelf a city, with a wood of malts behind it; and at 
the other Weftmmfter Abbey with its fteeples. There I beheld, clad in fmiles, thofe 
beautiful green hills, that fkirt the environs of Paddington and Illington : here on the 
oppofite bank of the Thames, lay Southwark ; the city itfelf it feems to be impoflible 
for any eye to take in entirely, for with all my pains, I found it impoflible to afcertain 
either where it ended, or where the circumjacent villages began: far as the eye could 
reach, it feemed to be all one continued chain of buildings. 

I well remember how large I thought Berlin, when firft I faw it from the fteeple of 
St. Mary, and from the Temple Yard Hills : but how did it now fink and fall in my 
imagination, when I compared it with London ! 

It is however idle and vain to attempt giving you, in words, any defeription, how¬ 
ever faint and imperfeft, of fuch a profpeX as I have juft been viewing. He who 
wifhes atone view to fee a world in miniature, muft come to the dome of St. Paul’s. 

The roof of St. Paul’s itfelf with its two leflfer fteeples, lay below me, and as I fan¬ 
cied, looked fomething like the back ground of a fmall ridge of hills, which you look 
down upon, when you have attained the fumrait of fome huge rock or mountain. I 
fhould gladly have remained here fometime longer, but a guft of wind which, in this 
fituation, was fo powerful, that it was hardly poflible to withftand it, drove me 
down. 

Notwithftanding that St. Paul’s is itfelf very high, the elevation of the ground on 
which it Hands, contributes greatly to its elevation. 

The church of St. Peter at Berlin, notwithftanding the total difference between them 
in the ftile of building, appears, in fome refpe&s, to have a great refemblance to St. 
Paul’s, in London. At lead its large high black roof, rifes above the other furround¬ 
ing buildings juft as St. Paul’s does. 

What elfe I faw in this ftately cathedral, was only a wooden model of this very edi¬ 
fice ; which was made before the church was built, and which fuggefts fome not un- 
pleafing reflexions, when one compares it with the enormous building itfelf. 

The church-yard is enclofcd with an iron rail j and it appears a confiderable diftance, 
if you go all round. 

Owing to fome caufe or other, the fight of St. Paul’s ftrikes you, as being confi¬ 
ned ; and it is certain, that this beautiful church is on every fide clofely furrounded by 
houfes. 

A marble ftatue of queen Anne, in an enclofed piece of ground in the weft front of 
the church, is fomething of an ornament to that fide. 

The fize of the bell of St. Paul’s is alfo worthy of notice, as it is reckoned one of 
thofe that are deemed the largeft in Europe. It takes its place, they fay, next to that 
at Vienna. 

Every thing that I faw in St. Paul’s coft me only a little more than a {hilling, which 
I paid in pence and halfpence, according to a regulated price, fixed for every different 
curiofity. 

Weftmw/ler 
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Wejiminjlcr Abbey . 

On a very gloomy difmal day, juft fuch a one as it ought to be, I went to fee Weft- 
minfter Abbey. 

I entered at a fniall door, which brought me immediately to the poet s corner, where 
the monuments and bulls of the principal poets, artifts, generals, and great men, are 

pl ace d. . 

Not far from the door, immediately on my entrance, I perceived the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare, as large as life; with a band &c. In the drefs ufual in his time. 

A paflage out of one of Shakefpeare’s own plays, (theTempeft,) in which he de- 
fcribes in° the mod folemn and affeCting manner, the end, or the dilfolution of all 
things, is here, with great propriety, put up at his epitaph; as though none but 
Shakefpeare could do juftice to Shakefpeare. 

Not far from this immortal bard is Rowe’s monument, which, as it is intimated 
in the few lines that are infcribed as his epitaph, he himfelf had defired to be placed 
there. 

At no great dillance, I faw the bull of that amiable writer, Goldfmith ; to whom, 
as well as to Butler, whofe monument is in a diftant part of the abbey, though they 
had fcarcely neceffary bread to eat during their life time, handfome monuments are 
now raifed. Here, too you fee, almoft in a row, the monuments of Milton, Dry- 
den, Gay, and Thompfon. The infcription on Gay’s tomb-ftone is, if not actually 
immoral, yet futile and weak$ though he is faid to have written it himfelf: 

<( Life is a jeft, and all things fhew it, 

“ I thought fo once, but now 1 know it.” 

Our Handel has alfo a monument here, where he is reprefented as large as life. 

An a&refs, Pritchard, and Booth, an aCtor, have alfo very diftinguilhed monuments 
ereCted hereto their memories. 

For Newton, as was proper, there is a very coftly one. It is above, at the en¬ 
trance of the choir, and exactly oppofite to this, at the end of the church, another 
is ereCted, which refers you to the former. 

As I paffed along the fide walls of Weftminfter Abbey, I hardly faw any thing but 
marble monuments of great admirals, but which were all too much loaded with finery 
and ornaments, to make, on me at leaft, the intended itppreffion. 

I always returned with molt pleafure to the poets’ corner, where the mod fenfible, 
themoft able, and mod learned men, of the different ages, were re-affembled; and 
particularly where the elegant fimplicity of the monuments made an elevated and 
affecting impreflion on the mind, while a perfect recollection of fome favourite paf- 
fage, of a Shakefpeare, or Milton, recurred to my idea, and feemed for a moment to 
re-animate and bring back the fpirits of thofe truly great men. 

Of Addifon and Pope I have found no monuments here. The vaults where the 
kings are buried, and fome other things worth notice in the abbey, I have not yet 
feen ; but perhaps I may at my return to London from the country. 

I have made every neceffary preparation for this journey. In the firft place, I have 
an accurate map of England in my pocket; beftdes an excellent book of the roads, 
which Mr. Pointer, theEnglilh merchant to whom I am recommended, has lent me: 
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The title is, “ A new and accurate defcription of all the direft, and principal crofs 
Roads in Great Britain.” This book, I hope will be of great fervice to me in my 
ramblings. _ ' * 

I was for a long time undecided which way I (hould go, whether to the Ifle of Wight, 
to Portfmouth, or to Derbylhire, which is famous for its natural curiofities, and alfo for 
its romantic fituation. At length I have determined on Derbylhire. 

During my abfence t leave my trunk at Mr. Mulhaufen’s, (one of Mr. Pointer’s fe- 
nior partners) that 1 may not be at the needlefs expence of paying for my lodging 
without making ufe of it. This Mr. Pointer lived long in Germany, and is politely 
partial to us and our language, and fpeaks it well. He is a well bred, and Angularly 
obliging man ; and one who poffeffes a vail fund of information, and a good tafte. I 
cannot but feel myfelf happy in having obtained a recommendation to fo accompliflied 
a man. I got it from Meffrs. Perfent and Dorner, to whom I had the honour to be re¬ 
commended by Mr. Von Taubenheim, Privy Counfellor at Berlin. Thefe recommen¬ 
dations have been of infinite ufe to me. 

I propofe to go to day as far as Richmond ; for which place a Stage fets out about 
two o’clock from fome inn, not far from the New Church in the Strand. Four gui¬ 
neas, fome linen, my Englilh book of the roads, and a map and pocket-book, together 
with Milton’s Paradife Loft, which I mull put in my pocket, compofe the whole of my 
equipage ; and I hope to walk very lightly with it. But it now ftrikes half paft one ; 
and of courfe it is time for me to be at the ftage. Farewell! I will write to you again 
from Richmond. 


Richmomdy i\Jl June f 1782. 

YESTERDAY afternoon I had the luxury, for the firft time, of being driven in an 
Englilh ftage. Thefe coaches are at leaft in the eyes of a foreigner, quite elegant, 
lined in the infide ; and with two feats large enough to accommodate fix perfons: but it 
mull be owned, when the carriage is full, the company are rather crowded. 

At the White Hart from whence the coach fets out, there was, at firft, only an 
elderly lady who got in; but as we drove along, it was foon filled, and moftly by ladies, 
there being only one more gentleman and myfelf. The converfation of the ladies 
among themfelves, who appeared to be a little acquainted with each other, feemed to 
me to be but very infipid and tirefome. All I could do was, I drew out my book of the 
roads, and marked the way we were going. 

Before you well know that you are out of London, you are already in Kenfington 
and Hammerfinith j becaufe there are all the way houfes on both fides, after you are 
out of the city; juft as you may remember the cafe is with us when you drive from 
Berlin to Schoneberg ; although in point of profpedf, houfes, and ftreets, the difference, 
no doubt, is prodigious. 

It was a fine day, and there were various delightful profpedls on both fides, on which 
the eye would willingly have dwelt longer, had not our coach rolled on paft them, fo 
provokingly quick. It appeared fomewhat Angular to me, when, at a few miles front 
London, I law at a diftance a beautiful white houfe; and perceived on the high road, 
on which we were driving, a direflion poll, on which were written thefe words: il that 
great white houfe, at a diftance, is a boarding-fehool!” 

The man who was with us in the coach pointed out to us the country feats of the 
lords and great people, by which we paffed j and entertained us with all kind of /lories 
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of robberies, which had been committed on travellers, hereabouts : fo that the ladies at 
laft beoan to be rather afraid ; on which he began to Hand up for the fupenor honour 
of the i’nglilh robbers, when compared with the French : the former he faid robbed 
only, the latter both robbed and murdered. 

Notwithftanding this, there are in England another fpecies of villains, who alfo mur¬ 
der, and that oftentimes for the mereft trifle, of which they rob the perfon murdered. 
Thefe are called Footpads, and are the loweft clafs of Engliih rogues; amongft whom, 
in general there reigns fomething like fome regard to character. 

The higheft order of thieves are the pick-pockets, or cutpurfes, whom you find 
every where } and fometimes even in the beft companies. T. hey are generally well and 
handfotnely dreffed, fo that you take them to be perfons of rank; as indeed may fome¬ 
times be the cafe: perfons who by extravagance and exceffes have reduced them- 
felves to want, and find themfelves obliged at laft to have recourfe to pilfering and 
thieving. 

Next to them come the highwaymen, who rob on horfeback; and often, they fay, 
even with unloaded piftols they terrify travellers, in order to put themfelves in pofleffion 
of their purfes. Among thefe perfons, however, there are inftances of true greatnefs 
of foul, there are numberlefs inftances of their returning a part of their booty, where 
the party robbed has appeared to be particularly diftreffed j and they are feldom guilty 
of murder. 

Then comes the third and loweft, and worft of all thieves and rogues, the footpads 
before mentioned; who are on foot, and often murder in the molt inhuman manner, 
for the fake of only a few Ihillings, any unfortunate people who happen to fall in their 
way. Of this feveral mournful inftances may be read almoft daily in the Englifh 
papers. Probably they murder becaufe they cannot like highwaymen, aided by their 
horfes, make a rapid flight; and therefore fuch pefts are frequently pretty 
eafily purfued and taken, if the perfon robbed gives information of his robbery in 
time. 

But to return to our ftage, I muff obferve, that they have here a curious way of 
riding, not in, but upon a ftage-coach. Perfons to whom it is not convenient to pay 
a full price, inftead of the infide, fit on the top of the coach, without any feats or even 
a rail. By what means palfengers thus fallen themfelves fecurely on the roof of thefe 
vehicles, I know not; but you conftantly fee numbers feated there, apparently at their 
eafe, and in perfect fafety. 

This they call riding on the outfide; for which they pay only half as much as thofe 
pay who are within: we had at prefent fix of thefe palfengers over our heads, who, 
when we alighted, frequently made fuch a noife and buftle, as fometimes almoft fright¬ 
ened us. lie who can properly balance himfelf, rides not incommodioufly on the 
outfide; and in fummer time, in fine weather, on account of the profpeds, it certainly 
is more pleafant than it is within : excepting that the company is generally low, and 
the dull is likewife more troublefome than in the infide, where, at any rate, you may 
draw up the windows according to your pleafure. 

In Kenfington where we Hopped, a Jew applied for a place along with us; but as 
there was no feat vacant in the infide, he would not ride on the outfide; which feemed 
not quite to pleafe my travelling companions. They could not help thinking it fome- 
what prepofterous, that a Jew Ihould be alhamed to ride on the outfide, or on any fide, 
and in any way ; fince, as they added, he was nothing more than a Jew. This antipathy 
and prejudice againft the Jews, I have noticed to be far more common here, than it is 
even with us, who certainly are not partial to them. 
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Of the beautiful country feats and villas which we now patted, I could only through 
the windows of our coach gain a partial and indiftintt profpett; which led me to wifh, 
as I foonmoft earnedly did, to be releafed from this moveable prifon. Towards even¬ 
ing we arrived at Richmond. In London, before I fet out, I had paid one Hulling: 
another was now demanded ; fo that upon the whole, from London to Richmond, the 
pafiage in the ftage cofls juft two (hillings. 

As foon as I had alighted at an Inn and had drank my tea, I went out immediately to 
fee the town and the circumjacent country. 

Even this town, though hardly out of fight of London, is more countrified, plea- 
fanter, and more cheerful than London, and the houfes do not feem to be fo much 
blackened by fmoke. The people alfo appeared to me here more fociable, and more 
hofpitable. I faw feveral fitting on benches before their doors, to enjoy the cool breeze 
of the evening. On a large green area in the middle of the town, a number of boys 
and even young men, were enjoying themfelves, and playing at trap-ball. In the ftreets 
there reigned here, compared to London, a pleafing rural tranquillity; and I breathed 
a purer and freflier air. 

I went now out of the town over a bridge, which lies acrofs the Thames, and 
where you pay a penny as often as you pals over it. The bridge is lofty, and 
built in the form of an arch, and from it you enter immediately into a moft charming 
valle, that winds all along the banks of the Thames. 

It was evening; the fun was juft Ihedding her laft parting rays on the valley: but 
fuch an evening, and fuch a valley! O, it is impoflible I Ihould ever forget them. The 
terrace at Richmond does afluredly afford one of the fineft profpedts in the world. 
Whatever is charming in nature, or pleafing in art, is to be feen here. Nothing I had 
ever feen, or ever can fee elfewhere, is to be compared to it. My feelings during 
the few fhort enraptured minutes that I flood there, it is impofhble for any pen to 
defcribe. 

One of my firft fenfations was, chagrin and forrow for the days and hours I had 
wafted in London ; and I had vented a thoufand bitter reproaches on my irrefolution, 
that I had not long ago quitted that huge dungeon, to come here, and pafs my time in 
paradife. 

Yes, my friend, whatever be your ideas of paradife, and how luxuriantly foever it 
may be depicted to your imagination, I venture to foretel, that here you will be fure to 
find all thofe ideas realized. In every point of view, Richmond is afluredly one of the 
firft fituations in the world. Here it was that Thomfon and Pope gleaned from na¬ 
ture all thofe beautiful palfages with which their inimitable writings abound. 

Inftead of the inceflant diftrefling noife in London, I faw here at a diftance fundry 
little family parties walking arm in arm along the banks of the Thames. Every thing 
breathed a foft and pleafing calm, which warmed my heart; and filled it with fome of 
the moft pleafing fenfations, of which our nature is fufceptible. 

Beneath I trod on that frefh, even, and foft verdure, which is to be feen only in Eng¬ 
land : on one fide of me lay a wood, than which nature cannot produce a finer; and 
on the other, Thames with its fhelvy bank and charming lawns, rifing like an amphi¬ 
theatre ; along which, here and there, one efpies a pitturefque white houfe, afpiring, in 
majeftic fimplicity, to pierce the dark foliage of the furrounding tree,; thus, ftudding, 
like ftars in the galaxy, the rich expanfe of this charming vale. 

Sweet Richmond ! never, no never fliall I forget that lovely evening, when from thy 
fairy hills thou didft fo hofpitably fmile on me, a poor lonely, infignificant ftranger! As 
I traverfed to and fro thy meads, thy little fwelling hills, and flowery dells, and above 
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nil that queen of all rivers, thy own majeftic Thames, I forgot all fublunary cares, and 
thought only of heaven and heavenly things. Happy, thrice happy am I, I again and 
again exclaimed, that I am no longer in yon gloomy city, but here in Elyftum, in Rich. 

in °Ove confv hills, ye green meadows, and ye rich ftreams in this blefled country, — 
how have ye enchanted me 1 Still however, let me recollea, and refoh e, as I firmly do, 
that even ye {hall not prevent my return to thofe barren anddufty lands, where my, 
perhaps a lei's indulgent, deftiny has placed me •, and where, in the due difcharge of all 
the arduous and important duties of that humble fundion, to which providence has 
called me 1 mult and I will faithfully exert my belt talents: and in that exertion find 
pleafure, and I truft, happinefs. In every future moment of my life, however, the re¬ 
collection of this fcene, and the feelings it infpired, (hall cheer my labours, and invigo¬ 
rate my efforts. ... „ 

Thefe were fome of my reflections, my deareft friend, during my fohtary walk. Of 

the evening I paired at Richmond, I fpeak feebly, when I content myfelf with faying 
only, it was one of the pleafanteft I ever fpent in my life. 

1 now refolved to go to bed early, with a firm purpofe of alfo rifing early the next 
day, to revifit this charming walk.' For I thought to myfelf, I have novv feen this 
Tempe of the modern world imperfectly ; I have feen it only by moon-light: how 
much more charming mult it be, when gliltening with the morning dew! Thefe fond 
hopes alas! were all difappointed. In all great fchemes of enjoyment, it is I believe, no bad 
way always to figure to yourfelf fome poflible evil that may arife; and to anticipate a 
difappointment. If I had done fo, I Ihould not perhaps have felt the mortification I 
then experienced, quite fo pungent. By fome means or other I llaid too long out, and 
fo when I returned to Richmond, 1 had forgot the name and the fign of the inn, 
where I had before Hopped; it cod me no little trouble to find it again. 

When at laft, I got back, I told the people what a fweet walk 1 had had ; and they 
then fpoke much of a profped from a neighbouring hill, known by the name of Rich¬ 
mond Hill, which was the very fame hill, from the top of which I had juft been gazing, 
at the houfes in the vale the preceding evening. From this fame hill, therefore, I re¬ 
folved the next morning to fee the fun rife. 

The landlady of this houfe was a notable one; and talked fo much and fo loud to her 
fervants, that I could not get to fleep, till it was pretty late. However I was up next 
morning at three o’clock: and was now particularly fenfible of the great inconveniences 
they fuftainin England by their badcuftom of rifing fo late: for, as I was the only one 
in this family who was up, I could not get out of the houfe. This obliged me to fpend 
three moft irkfome and heavy hours till fix o’clock; however, a fervant, at length, 
opened the door ; and I rufhed out, to climb Richmond-hill. To my infinite difap¬ 
pointment, within the fpace of an hour, the fky had become overcaft, and it was now 
fo cloudy, that I could not even fee, nor of courfe enjoy, one half of the delightful prof- 
peel that lay before me. 

On the top of this hill is an alley of chefnut-trees, under which here and there feats 
are placed. Behind the alley is a row of well-built gentlemen’s country feats: one does 
not wonder to fee it thus occupied; befides the pure air, the profpecl exceeds every 
thing elfe of the kind in the world. I never faw a palace, which (if I were the owner 
of it) I would not give for any of the houfes I now faw on Richmond Terrace. 

The defeent of the hill to the Thames is covered with verdure, the Thames, at the 
foot of it, forms near a femi-circle; in which it feems to embrace woody plains, 
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with meadows and country feats in its bofovn. On one fide you fee the town and its 
magnificent bridge; and on the other a dark wood. 

At a diltance you could perceive peeping out among the meadows and woods fundry 
fmall villages, fo that notwithftanding thedullnefs of the weather* 'hisprofpea, even 
now, was one of the fineft I had ever leen. But what is the reafon, that yelterday even¬ 
ing my feelings were far more acute and lively, the impreflions made on me much ftrong- 
er, when from the vale I viewed the hill, and fancied that there was in it eiciy thing 
that was delightful, than they are this morning, when from the hill 1 overlooked the 
vale, and knew pretty exactly what it contained ? 

I have now finilhed my breakfalt; and once more feize my (tafF, (the only companion • 
I have) and now again, fet out on this romantic journey on foot. From Windfor you 
fliall hear more of me. 

Wtndjor , 13 th June. 

I HAVE already, my dearefl friend, now that I write to you from hence, expe¬ 
rienced fo many inconveniences as a traveller on foot, that I am at fome lofs to deter¬ 
mine, whether or no I lhall go on with my journey in the fame manner. 

A traveller on foot in this country feems to he confidered as a fort of wild man, or 
out-of-the-way being, who is flared at, pitied, fufpeded, and fhunned by every body 
that meets him. At leaft this has hitherto been my cafe, on the road from Richmond 

to Windfor. , 

My hoft at Richmond, yefterday morning, could not fufficiently exprefs his fur- 
prize, that I intended to venture to walk as far as Oxford, and itill farther. He how¬ 
ever was fo kind as to fend his fon, a clever little boy, to (hew me the road leading to 
Windfor. 

At firft I walked along a very pleafant footway by the fide of the Thames ; where 
clofe to my right lay the king’s garden. On the oppofite bank of the 1 hames was 
Ifleworth, a fpot that feemed to be diftinguifhed by fome elegant gentlemen’s country- 
feats and gardens. Here 1 was obliged to ferry the river, in order to get into the Ox¬ 
ford-road, which alfo leads to Windfor. 

When I was on the other fide of the water, I came to a houfe, and alked a man who 
was ftanding at the door, if I was on the right road to Oxford. “ Yes,’’ laid he, “ but 
you want a carriage to carry you thitherwhen I anfvvered him that I intend¬ 
ed walking it, he looked at me fignificantly, fhook his head, and went into the houfe 
again. 

I was now on the road to Oxford. It is a charming fine broad road ; and I met on 
it carriages without number ; which, however, on account cf the heat, occafioned a dull: 
that was extremely troublefome and difagreeable. The fine green hedges, which bor¬ 
der the roads in England, contribute greatly to render them pleafant. This was the 
cafe in the road 1 now travelled : for, when I was tired, I fat down in the fhade under 
one of thefe hedges, and read Milton. But this relief was foon rendered difagreeable 
to me; for, thofe who rode, or drove, paft me, flared at me with aftonifliment; and 
made many fignificant geftures, as if they thought my head deranged. So Angular mult 
it needs have appeared to them to fee a man fitting along the fide of a public road, and 
reading. I therefore found myfelf obliged when I wifhed to relt myielf and read, to 
look out for a retired fpot in fome by-lane or crofs-road. 


When 
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When I again w alked, many of the coachmen who drove by called out to me, ever 
and anon, and afked if I would not ride on the outfide; and when, every now and then, 
a farmer on horfeback met me, he faid, and feemingly with an air of pity for me,— 
.«*jjs warm walking, fir!” and when I palled through a village, every old woman tef- 

tilied her pitv by an exclamation of—“ Good God!”. 

As far as Hounflow, the way was very pleafant; afterwards I thought it not quite fo 
good. It lay acrofs a common, which was of a conftderable extent, and bare and 
naked ; excepting that here and there, l law Iheep feeding. 

1 now began to be very tired ; when, to my alkmilhment, I faw a tree in the middle 
of the common, that flood quite folitary, and I'pread a (hade like an arbour round it; at 
the bottom, round the trunk, a bench was placed, on which one may lit down; be¬ 
neath the thade of this tree l repofed myfelf a little, read feme of Milton, and made a 
note in my memorandum-book, that 1 would remember this tree, which had fo charita¬ 
bly and holpitably received under its flra.de a weary traveller. This, you fee, I have 
now done. 

The Ihort F.nglilh miles are delightful for walking; you are always pleafed to find, 
everv now and then, in how Ihort a time you have walked a mile; though, no doub% 
a mile is every where a mile. I walk but a moderate pace, and can accoinpiilh four 
Englifh miles in an hour; it ufed to take me pretty nearly the fame time for one Ger¬ 
man mile. Now it is a pleafing exchange to find, that in two hours I can walk eight 
miles. And now I fancy, I was about feventeen miles from London, when I came to 
an inn, where, for a little wine and’water, I was obliged to pay fixpence. An Eng- 
lifhman who happened to be fitting by the fide of the innkeeper, found out that I was a 
German, and of courfe from the country of his queen ; in praife of whom he was quite 
lavifli; obferving more than once, that England never had had fuch a queen, and would 
not eafily get fuch another. 

It now began to grow hot. On the left hand, almoft clofe to the high road, 1 met 
with a fingularly clear rivulet. In this I bathed, and was much refrefhed ; and after¬ 
wards, with frelh alacrity, continued my journey. 

I had now got over the common, and was once more in a country rich and well cul¬ 
tivated, beyond all conception. This continued to be the cafe as far as Slough, which 
is twenty miles and a half from London, on the way to Oxford; and from which to 
the left there is a road leading to Windfor, whofe high white callle I have already fecn 
at a difiance. 

1 made no flay here, but went dire&ly to the right, along a very pleafant high¬ 
road, between meadows and green hedges, towards Windfor, where I arrived about 
noon. 

It flrikes a foreigner as fomething particular and unufual, when, on patting through 
thefe fine Englilh towns, he obferves none of rhofe circumftances by which the towns 
in Germany are diftinguifhed from the villages, no walls, no gates, no fentries, nor 
garrifons. No Hern examiner comes here to fearch and infpe£t us or our baggage; no 
imperious guard here demands a fight of our pafiports; perfectly free and unmolefted, 
we here walk through villages and towns as unconcerned as we lhould through an 
houfe of our own. 

Juft before I got to Windfor, I palled Eton college, one of the firft public fchoolsin 
England, and perhaps in the world. I have before cbferved, that there are in England 
fewer of thefe great fchools than one might expert. It lay on my left j and on the 
right, directly oppofite to it, was an inn, into which I went. 
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I fuppofe it was during the hour of recreation, or in playtime, when I got to Eton; 
for I faw the boys in the yard before the college, which was inclofed by a low wall, 
in great numbers, walking and running up and down. 

Their drefs (truck me particularly; from the biggeft to the lead, they all wore black 
cloaks, or gowns, over coloured cloaths; through which there was an aperture for their 
arms. They alfo wore befides, a fquare hat or cap, that feemed to be covered with 
velvet, fuch as our clergymen in many places wear. 

They were differently employed; fome talking together; fome playing ; and fome 
had their books in their hands, and were reading; but I was foon obliged to get out 
of their fight, they dared at me fo, as I came along, all over dud, with my (lick in 
my hand. 

As 1 entered the inn, and defired to have fomething to eat, the countenance of the 
waiter foon gave me to underdand, that I fliould there find no very friendly reception. 
Whatever I got they feemed to give me with fuch an air, as (hewed too plainly how 
little they thought of me; and as if they confidered me but as a beggar. I mud do 
them thejudice to own, however, that they fullered me to pay like a gentleman. No 
doubt this was the firft time this pert bepowdered puppy had ever been called on to 
wait on a poor devil, who entered their place on foot. I was tired, and afked for a bed¬ 
room, where I might deep. They (hewed me into one that much refembled a prifon 
for malefactors. I requested that I might have a better room at night; on which, with¬ 
out any apology, they told me, that they had no intention of lodging me, as they had 
no room for luch gueds; but that I might go back to Slough, where very probably I 
might get a night’s lodging. 

With money in my pocket, and a confcioufnefs, moreover, that I was doing nothing 
that was either imprudent, unworthy, or really mean, I own it mortified and vexed me, 
to find myfelf obliged to put up with this impudent ill-ufage from people who ought to 
refleft, that they are but the fervants of the public, and little likely to recommend them- 
felves to the high by being infolent to the low. They made me, however, pay them 
two (hillings for my dinner and coifee; which 1 had juft thrown down, and was pre¬ 
paring to (hake oft the dud from my (hoes, and quit this inhofpitable St. Chriftopher, 
when the green hills of Windfor fmiled fo friendly upon me, that they feemed to invite 
me firft to vifit them. 

And now trudging through the ftreets of Windfor, I at length mounted a fort of 
hill; a deep path led me on to its fummit, clofe to the walls of the caftle, where I had 
an uncommonly extenfive and fine profpeft, which fo much raifed my heart, that in a 
moment, I forgot not only the infults of waiters and tavern-keepers, but the hard (hip 
of my lot, in being obliged to travel in a manner that expofed me to the fcorn of a 
people whom I wifhed to refpeft. Below me lay the mod beautiful landfcapes in the 
world; all the rich fcenery that nature, in her bed attire, can exhibit. Here were the 
fpots that furnilhed thofe delightful themes, of which the mufe of Denham and Pope 
made choice. 1 feemed to view a whole world at once, rich and beautiful beyond con¬ 
ception. At that moment what more could I have wifhed for. 

And the venerable caftle, that royal edifice which, in every part of it, has ftrong 
traces of antiquity, fmiles.through its green trees, like the ferene countenance of fome 
hoary fage, who, by the vigor of an happy conftitution, dill retains many of the charms 
of youth. 

Nothing infpircd me with more veneration and awe, than the fine old building St. 
George’s church ; which, as you come down from the caftle, is on your right. At the 
fight of it, pad centuries feemed to revive in my imagination. 


But 
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But I will fee no more of thofe fights which are (hewn you by one of thofe venal 
praters, who ten times a day, parrot-wife, repeat over the fame dull leilon they have 
cot by heart. The furly fellow, who for a (hilling conducted me round the church, 
had nearly, with his chattering, deftroyed the finelt impreffions. Henry the Eighth, 
Charles the Firft, and Edward the Fourth, are buried here. After all, this church, 
both within and without, has a molt melancholy and difmal appearance. 

They were building at what is called the queen’s palace; and prodigious quantities 

of materials are provided for that purpofe. 

I now went down a gentle declivity into the delightful park at Windfor; at the foot 
of which it looks fo fombrous and gloomy, that 1 could hardly help fancying it was 
fome vail old Gothic temple. This foreft certainly, in point of beauty, furpafles every 
thing of the kind you can figure, to yourfelf. To its own charms, when I faw it, there 
were added a mod pleafing and philofophical folitude j the coolnefs of an evening 
breeze •, all aided by the foft founds of mufic, which, at this diftance from the caltle, 
from whence it ifl'ued, was inexpreffibly fweet. It threw me into a fort of enthu- 
fiaftic and pleafing reverie, which made me ample amends for the fatigues, difeourte- 
fies, and continued crofs accidents I had encountered in the courfe of the day. 

I now left the foreft; the clock ftruck fix, and the workmen were going home front 
their work. . ' , 

I have forgot to mention the large round tower of the caftle; which is alfo a very 
ancient building. The roads that lead to it are, all along their Tides, planted with 
fhrubs; thefe being modern and lively, make a pleafing contrail to the fine old molly 
walls. On the top of this tower the flag of Great Britain is ufually difplayed ; which, 
however, as it was now late in the evening, was taken in. 

As I came down from the caltle, I faw the king driving up to it, in a very plain, two¬ 
wheeled, open carriage. The people here were politer than I ufed to think they were 
in London; for l did not fee a fingle perfon, high or low, who did not pull off their 
hats as their fovereign parted them. 

I was now again in Windfor ; and found myfelf not far from the caftle, oppofite to 
a very capital inn, where I faw many officers and feveral perfons of confequence going 
in and out. And here at this inn, contrary to all expe&ation, I was received by the 
landlord with great civility, and even kindnefs ; very contrary to the haughty and in- 
folent airs which the upftart at the other, and his jackanapes of a waiter, there thought 
fit to give themfelves. 

However, it feemed to be my fate to be Hill a fcandal and an eye-fore to all the wait¬ 
ers. The maid, by the order of her mailer, lliewed me a room where I might adjuft: 
my drefs a little; but I could hear her mutter and grumble as ihe went along with me* 
Having put myfelf a little to rights, I went down into the coffee-room, which is imme¬ 
diately at the entrance of the houfe, and told the landlord, that I thought I wilhed to 
have yet one more walk. On this he obligingly directed me to droll down a pleafant 
field behind his houfe, at the foot of which, he faid, I Ihould find the Thames, and 2 
good bathing-place. 

I followed his advice, and this evening was, if portable, finer than the preceding. 
Here again, as 1 had been told I Ihould, I found the Thames with all its gentle wind- 
ings; Windfor lhone nearly as bright over the green vale, as thofe charming houfes 
on Richmond hill, and the verdure was not lefs foft and delicate. The field I was in, 
feemed to Hope a little towards the Thames. I feated myfelf near a bulh, and there 
waited the going down of the fun. At a diftance I faw a number of people bathing in 
the Thames. When after fun-fet, they were a little difperfed, I drew near .the fpot I 
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had been dire&ed to; and here, for the firft time, I fported in the cool ti da of the 
Thames. The bank was deep, but my landlord had dug fome fteps that went down 
into the water; which is extremely convenient for thofe who cannot fwim. Whilft I 
was there, a couple of fmart lively apprentice boys came alio from the town; who, 
with the greateil expedition, threw off their cloaths and leathern aprons, and plunged 
themfelves, head fore moil, into the water, where they oppofed the tide with their 
fmewy arms till they were tired. They" advifed me with much natural civility, 
to untie my hair, and that then, like them, I might plunge into the ftream head 
foremoft. 

Refreihed and ilrengthened by this cool bath, l took a long walk by moon-light on 
the banks of the Thames; to my left were the towers of Windfor, before me a little 
village, with a fteeple, the top of which peeped out among the green trees; at a dis¬ 
tance two inviting hills, which I was to climb in the morning ; and around me the 
green corn-fields. Oh ! how indefcribably beautiful was this evening, and this walk! 
At a diftance among the houfes, I could eafily defcry the inn where I lodged, and where 
I feemed to myfelf at length to have found a place of refuge, and an home; and I 
thought, if I could but ftay there, I fhould not be very forry if I were never to find 
another. 

How foon did all thefe pleafing dreams vanifh! On my return the waiters (who 
from my appearance, too probably expected but a trifling reward for their attentions 
to me) received me gruffly, and as if they were forry to fee me again. This was 
not all; I had the additional mortification to be again roughly accofted by the crofs 
maid, who had before (hewn me to the bed-chamber; and who, dropping a kind of 
halfcourtefy, with a fuppreffed laugh, fneeringly told me, I might look out for ano¬ 
ther lodging, as I could not fleep there, fince the room (he had by millake (hew'n me, 
was already engaged. It can hardly be neceffary to tell you, that I loudly protefted 
againff this fudden change. At length the landlord came, and 1 appealed to him; 
and he with great courtefy immediately defired another room to be (hewn me; in which, 
however, there were two beds; fo that I was obliged to admit a companion. Thus 
was I very near being a fecond time turned out of an inn. 

Direttly under my room was the tap-room; from which I could plainly hear too 
much of the converfation of fome low people, who were drinking and finging fongs, in 
which, as far as I could underffand them, there were many paffages at lead as vulgar 
and nonfenfical as ours. 

This company I gueffed, confided chiefly of foldiers and low fellows. I was hardly 
well lulled to fleep by this hurly-burly, when my chum (probably one of the drinking 
party below) came (tumbling into the room and againff my bed. At length, though 
not without fome difficulty, he found his own bed ; into which he threw himfelf juft 
as he was, without flaying to pull off either cloaths or boots. 

This morning I rofe very early, as I had propofed, in order to climb the two hills, 
which yefterday prefented me with fo inviting a profpeft; and in particular, that one of 
them on the fummit of which an high white houfe appeared among the dark green trees; 
the other was clofe by. 

I found no regular path leading to thefe hills; and therefore went ftraight forward, 
without minding roads; only keeping in view the objett of my aim. This certainly 
created me fome trouble. I had fometimes an hedge, and fometimes a bog to walk 
round ; but at length I had attained the foot of the fo eameftly wi(hed-for hill, with 
the high white houfe on its fummit, when, juft as I was going to afcend it, and was 
already pleafing myfelf in the idea with the profpett from the white houfe, behold I 
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read thefe words on a board: Take care! there are fteel traps and fpring guns here. 

/ II my labour was loft, and I now went round to the other hill; but here were a 
ftcel traps and fpring guns, though probably never intended to annoy fuch a wanderer 
as mvfelf, who wifhed only to enjoy the fine morning air from this eminence. 

Thus difappcintcd in my hopes, I returned to Windfor, much m the fame temper 
and manner as I had yefterday morning from Richmond-Hill; where my wilhes had 

alfo been fruftrated. . „ , 

When I got to my inn, I received from the ill-tempered maid, who feemed to have 

been ftationed there on purpofe to plague and vex me, the polite welcome,, that on no 
account Ihould I deep another night there. Luckily, that was not my intention. I now 
write to you in the coffee room, where two Germans are talking together, who cer¬ 
tainly little fufpeft how well I underftand them; if I were to make myfelf known to 
them, as a German, mod probably, even thefe fellows would not fpeak to me, be- 
caufe I travel on foot. I fancy they are Hanoverians! The weather is fo fine, that 
notwithftanding the inconveniences I have hitherto experienced on this account, I think. 
1 (hall continue my journey in the fame manner. 


Oxford, June 2£. 

TO what various, fingular, and unaccountable fatalities and adventures are not foot- 
travellers expofed, in this land of carriages and horfes! But, I will begin my relation 
in form and order. 

In Windfor, I was obliged to pay for an old fowl I had for fupper} for a bed-room 
which I procured with fome difficulty and not without murmurs, and in which, to 
compleat my mifadventures, I was disturbed by a drunken fellow ; and for a couple 
of dilhes of tea, nine fhillings, of which the fowl alone was charged fix {hillings. 

As I was going away, the waiter, who had ferved me with fo very ill a grace, placed 
himfelf on the ftairs, and faid, “ pray remember the waiter!” I gave him three half¬ 
pence : on which he faluted me with the heartieft G —d d—n you, fir ! I had ever 
heard. At the door flood the crofs maid, who alfo accofted me with—“ pray remem¬ 
ber the chambermaid!”—“Yes, yes,” faid I, “ I fhall long remember your mod 
ill-mannered behaviour and ffiameful incivilityand fo I gave her nothing. I hope 
fhe was ftung and nettled at my reproof: however (he ftrove to flifle her anger by a 
contemptuous, loud horfe laugh. Thus, as I left Windfor, I was literally followed 
by abufes and curfes. 

I am very forry to fay, that I rejoiced when I once more perceived the towers of 
Windfor behind me. It is not proper for wanderers to be prowling near the palaces of 
kings: andfo I fat me down, philosophically, in the fhade of a green hedge, and again 
read Milton, no friend of kings, though the ftrft of poets. Whatever I may think of 
their inns, it is impoffible not to admire and be charmed with this country. 

I took my way through Slough by Salt-hill, to Maidenhead. At Salthill, which 
can hardly be called even a village, I faw a barber’s ffiop ; and fo I refolved to get 
myfelf both fhaved and dreffed. For putting my hair a little in order, and {having 
me, I was forced to pay him a {hilling. Oppofite to this {hop, there {lands an decant 
houfe, and a neat garden. 

Between Salt-hill and Maidenhead, I met with the firft very remarkable and alarm¬ 
ing adventure, that has occurred during my pilgrimage. 

Hitherto 1 had fcarcely met a fingle foot paffenger, whilft coaches without number 
every moment rolled pafs me; for, there are few roads,, even in England, more 
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crowded than this weftern road, which leads to Bath and Briftol, as well as to Oxford. 

1 now alfo began to meet numbers of people on horfeback ; which is by no means an 
ufual method of travelling. 

The road now led me along a low funken piece of ground between high trees, fo 
that I could not fee far before me, when a fellow in a brown frock and round hat, with 
a ftick in his hand a great deal ftronger than mine, came up to me. His countenance 
immediately {truck me, as having in it fomething fufpicious. He however palled me; 
but before I was aware, he turned back and alked me for a halfpenny, to buy, as he 
faid, fome bread, as he had eat nothing that day. I felt in my pocket, and found that 
I had no halfpence; no, nor even a fixpence; in fliert, nothing but {hillings. I told 
him the circumftance, which I hoped would excufe me: on which he faid, with an 
air and manner the drift of which I could not underftand, “ God blefs my foul 1” 
This drew my attention {till clofer to the huge brawny fill, which grafped his ftick; 
and that clofer attention determined me immediately to put my hand in my pocket and 
give him a {hilling. Meanwhile a coach came up. The fellow thanked me, and went on. 
Had the coach come a moment fooner, I {hould not eafily have given him the {hilling ; 
which, God knows, I could not well {pare. Whether this was a foot-pad or not, I will 
not pretend to fay; but he had every appearance of it. 

1 now came to Maidenhead bridge, which is five and twenty Engli/h miles from 
London. 

The Englilh mile-ftones give me much pleafure; and they certainly are a great con¬ 
venience to travellers. They have often feemed to eafe me of half the diftance of a 
journey, merely by telling me how far I had already gone; and by afluring me that 
I was on the right road. For, befides the diftance from London, every mile-ftone 
informs you, that, to the next place is fo many miles: and where there are crofs- 
roads, there are dire&ion-pofts, fo that it is hardly poflible to lofe one’s-felf in walk¬ 
ing." I mull confefs that all this journey has feemed but as it were one continued walk 
for pleafure. 

From Maidenhead-bridge, there is a delightful profpeft towards an hill, which ex¬ 
tends itfelf along the. right bank of the Thames: and on the top of it, there are two 
beautiful country feats, all furrounded with meadows and parks. The firft is called 
Taplow, and belongs to the earl of Inchiquin; and a little farther Cliefden, which 
alfo belongs to him. 

Thefe villas feem all to be furrounded with green meadows; lying along thick 
woods; and, altogether, are moft charming. 

From this bridge, it is not far to Maidenhead ; near which, on the left, is another 
profpett of a beautiful feat, belonging to Pennyfton Powney, efq. 

All this knowledge I have gained chiefly from my Englilh guide; which I have 
conftantly in my hand ; and in which every thing moft worthy of notice in everv mile 
is marked.- Thefe notices I get confirmed or refuted by the people at whofe houfes 
I ftop; who wonder how I, who am a foreigner, have come to be fo well acquainted 
with their country. 

Maidenhead is a place of little note; for fome mulled ale, which I defired them to 
make me, I was obliged to pay nine pence. I fancy they did not take me to be either 
a great, or a very rich man. For, I heard them fay, as I paffed on, “ A flout fel¬ 
low !’* This, though perhaps not untrue, did not feem to found in my ears, as very 
refpeftful. 

At the end of the village was a lhoe-maker’s {hop; juft as at the end of Salthill, 
there was a barber’s {hop. 


From 
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Form hence I went to Henley, which is eleven miles from Maidenhead* and thirty- 

Havinu walked pretty faft for fix Englifh miles together, and being now only five 
miles from Henley, I came to a rifing ground where there juft happened to be a mile, 
(tone near which I fat down, to enjoy one of the mod delightful profpects , the con- 
templation of which, I recommend to every one, who may ever happen to come to this 
fpot! Clofe before me vofe a foft hill, full of green corn-fields, fenced with quick. 

hedges; and the top of it was encircled with a wood. , • n 

At fome little diftance, in a large femicircle, one green hill rofe after another, all 
around me, gently raifing themfelves aloft from the banks of the Thames, and on which 
woods, meadows, arable lands, and villages were interfperfed in the greateft and molt 
beautiful variety; whilft: at their foot the Thames meandered, in molt piCtureique 
windings, among villages, gentlemen’s feats, and green vales. 

The banks of the Thames are every where beautiful, every where charming: how 
delighted was I with the fight of it, when, having loft it for a fhort time, I fuddenly 
and unexpectedly faw it again with all its beautiful banks. In the vale below, flocks 
were feeding ; and from the hills, I heard the fweet chimes of diftant bells. 

The circumftance that renders thefe Englilh profpeCts fo enchantingly beautiful, is a 
concurrence and union of the tout enfmble. Every thing coincides and confpires to ren¬ 
der them fine, moving, pictures. It is impoflible to name, or find a fpot, on which 
the eye would not delight to dwell. Any of the leaft beautiful of any of thefe views 
that I have feen in England, would any where in Germany, be deemed a pa- 
radife. 

Reinforced, as it were, by this gratifying profpeCt, to fupport frefh fatigues, I now 
walked a quick pace, both up and down the hills, the five remaining miles to Henley ; 
where I arrived about four in the afternoon. 

To the left, juft before I got to Henley, on this fide of the Thames, I faw on a 
hill, a fine park and a magnificent country feat; at prefent occupied by general 
Conway. 

Juft before my entrance into Henley, I walked a little direCtly on the banks of the 
Thames ; and fat myfelf down in the high grafs ; whilft oppofite to me, on the other 
fide, lay the park on the hill. As I was a little tired, I fell alleep, and when I 
awaked the laft rays of the fetdng fun juft {hone upon me. 

Invigorated by this fweet, though fhort, flumber, I walked on; and entered the 
town. It’s appearance, however, indicated that it was too fine a place for me, and 
fo I determined to flop at an inn on the road-fide; fuch an one as the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field well calls, “ the refort of indigence and frugality.’’ 

'T'u______—1__ 
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lir, 1 dare lay you may ! he replied. But he was miiiaken: when I came there, I was 
accofted with that fameharfh falutation, which though alas, no longer quite new to 
me, was (till unpleafing to my ears, “We have got no beds ; you can’t ftay here to 
night!” It was the fame at the other inn, on the road j I was therefore obliged to de¬ 
termine to walk on as far as Nettlebed, which was five miles farther; where I arrived 
rather late in the evening, when it was indeed quite dark. 

Every thing feemed to be all alive in this little village; there was a party of militia 
foldiers who were dancvng, finging, and making merry. Immediately on my entrance 
into the village, the fir ft. houfe that I faw, lying on my left was an inn, from which, 
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as ufual in England, a large beam extended acrofs the ftrect to the oppofite 
houfe, from which hung dangling an aftonifliing large fign, with the name ot the pro- 

prietor. „ ,, 

« May I (lay here to night ?” I a(ked with eagernefs: “ why, yes, you may•, an 

anfwer, which, however cold and furlv, made me exceedingly happy. 

They (hewed me into the kitchen, and fet me down to fup at the lame table with lome 
ibldiers and the forvants. I now, for the firlt time, found myfelf in one of thole 
kitchens which 1 had fo often read of in Fielding’s fine novels; and which certainly give 
one, on the whole, a very accurate idea of Englilh manners. 

The chimney in this kitchen, where they were roafting and boiling, feemed to be 
taken off from the reft of the room and enclofed by a wooden partition : the reft oi 
the apartment was made ufe of as a fitting and.eating room.. All round on the lides 
were (helves with pewter diflies and plates, and the ceiling was well ftored with pro- 
vi fions of various kinds, fuch as fugar-loaves, black-puddings, hams, faufages, flitches ot 

^ While 1 was eating, a poft-chaife drove up ; and in a moment both the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the whole houfe fet in motion, in order to receive, with all due 
refpea, thefe guefts, who, no doubt, were fuppofed to be perfons of confequence. I he 
gentlemen alighted however only for a moment, and called for nothing but a 
couple of pots of beer; and then drove away again* Notwithflanding the p^opL 
of the houfe behaved to them with all pofiible attention, for they came in a po.t- 

chaife. , * ,,, « 

Though this was only an ordinary village, and they certainly did not take me 

for a perfon of confequence, they yet gave me a carpeted bed-room, and a very good 


The next morning I put on clean linen, which I had along with me, and dreffed my¬ 
felf as well as I could. And now, when I thus made my appearance, they did not, 
as they had the evening before, (hew me into the kitchen, but into the parlour ; a 
room that feemed to be allotted for ftrangers, on the ground-floor. 1 was alfo now 
addreffed by the moft refpeaful term, fir ; whereas, the evening before I had been 
called only majier : by this latter appellation, I believe, it is ufual to addrefs only far¬ 
mers, and quite common people. 

This was Sunday; and all the family were in their funday-cloaths. I now be¬ 
gan to be much pleafed with this village, and fo I refolved to ftop at it for the day, and 
attend divine-fervice. For this purpofe I borrowed a prayer-book of my hoft. Mr. 
T ilin g was his name, which (truck me the more, perhaps, becaufe it is a very common 
name in Germany. During my breakfaft I read over feveral parts ol the Lnglifh liturgy, 
and could not help being (truck at the circumftance that every word in the whole fervice 
feems to be preferibed and dictated to the clergyman. They do not vifit the fick but 
by a preferibed form : as, for inftance, they mud begin by faying, “ Peace be to this 
houfe,” &c. 

Its bein" called a prayer-book, rather than, like ours, an hymn-book, antes from 
the nature of the Englilh fervice, which is compofed very little of tinging; and al- 
moft entirely of praying. The pfalms of David, however, are here tranflated into 
Englifh verfe; and are generally printed at the end of Englifti prayer-books. 

The prayer-book, which my landlord lent me, was quite a family-piece; for all his 
children’s births and names, and alfo his own wedding-day, were very carefully fet 
down on it. Even on this account alone the book would not have been uninterefting 
to me. 
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At half-pad nine, the fcrvice began. Directly oppofite to our houfe the boys ofthe 
village were all drawn up, as if they had been recruits, to be dulled . a. I \\ ell-looking, 
healthy lads, neat arid decently drefled, and with their hair cut Ihort and combed on 
the forehead, according to the Englifli fadnon. i heir bo loins weie open, and.the 
white frills of their fliirts turned back on each fide. They feeraed to be drawn up here 
at the entrance of the village, merely to wait the arrival of the c eig\mc,a. 

I walked a little wav out of the village; where, at feme dikance, i law feveral 
people coming from another village, to attend divine fervice here at Nettlebed. 

At length came the parfon on horfeback. The boys pulled oft their hats,, and all 
made him very low bows. He appeared to be rather an elderly man, and wore his own 
hair round and decently drefled ; or rather curled naturally. .. T , r 

The bell now rung in, and lb 1 too, with a fort of fecret proud fenfation, as it I alio 
had been an EngUIhman, went with my prayer-book under my arm to church, along 
with the reft of the congregation; and when I got into the church, the cleik vei\ civilly 

feated me dole to the pulpit. # . r 

Nothing can poflibly be more fimple, apt, and becoming than the lew decorations or 

thischurch. 

Directly over the altar, on two tables, in large letters, the ten commandments weie 
written. There furely is much wifdom and propriety in thus placing, full in the view 
of the people, the fum and fubftance of all morality. 

Under the pulpit, near the fteps that led up to ir, was a delk, from which the clergy¬ 
man read the liturgy, the refponfes were all regularly made by the clerk ; tne whole 
congregation joining occafionally, though but in a low voice: As for inkance, the mi- 
nifter laid, “Lord have mercy upon us!” the clerk and the congregation immediately 
fubjoin, “ apd forgive us all our fins.” In general, when the clergyman oflers up a 
prayer, the clerk, and the whole congregation anfwer only, Amen ! 

The Engliffi fervice mud needs be exceedingly fatiguing to the officiating minifter, 
inaftnuch as, beftdes a fermon, the greateft part of the liturgy falls to his lhare to read, 
befides the pfalms, and two leflons. The joining of the whole congregation in prayer 
has foinething exceedingly folemn and affecting in it. Two foldiers, who fat near me 
in the church, and who had probably been in London, feemed to wifh to pafs for phi- 
lofophers, and wits; for they did not join in the prayers of the church. 

The fervice was now pretty well advanced, when I obferved fome little ftir in the defk, 
the clerk was bufy, and they feemed to be preparing for fomething new and folemn ; 
and I alfo perceived feveral mufical inftruments. The clergyman now flopped, and the 
clerk then faid, in a loud voice, “ Let us fing to the praife and glory of God, the forty- 
feventh pialtn.” 

I cannot well exprefs how affecting and edifying it feemed to me, to hear this whole, 
orderly, and decent congregation, in this fmall country church, joining together, with 
vocal and inltrumental mufic, in the praife of their Maker. It was the more grateful, 
as haying been performed not by mercenary muficians, but by the peaceful and pious 
inhabitants, of this fweet village. I can hardly figure to myfelt any offering more likely 
to be grateful to God. 

i he congregation fang and prayed alternately feveral times ; and the tunes of the 
pfalms were particularly lively and cheerful, though at the fame time fufficiently grave, 
and uncommonly interefting. 1 am a warm admirer of all facred mufic; and I cannot 
-but add, that, that of the church of England is particularly calculated to raile the heart 
to devotion. I own it often a fleeted me even to tears. 
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The clergyman now flood up and made a fliort, but very proper difeourfe on this 
text; “ Not all they who fay, Lord, Lord! fhall enter the kingdom of heaven.” His 
language was particularly plain, though forcible; his arguments were no lefs plain, con- 
vincing, and earneft; but contained nothing that was particularly flriking. 1 do not 
think the ferinon lafted more than half an hour. 

This clergyman had not perhaps a very prepoffefTing appearance: I thought him alfo 
a little diftant and referved; and I did not quite like his returning the bows of the far¬ 
mers with a very formal nod. 

I ftaid till the fervice was quite over; and then went out of the church with the con¬ 
gregation, and amufed myfelf with reading the inferiptions on the tomb-flones, in the 
church-yard; which, in general, are fimpler, more pathetic, and better written than 
ours. 

There were feme of them, which, to be fure, were ludicrous and laughable 
enough. 

Among thefe is one on the tomb of a fmith, which, on account of it’s Angularity, I 
here copy and fend you. 


€t My fledge and anvil He declin’d. 

My bellows too have loft their wind ; 

My fire’s extin&, my forge decay’d. 

My coals are fpent, my iron’s gone. 

My nails are drove ; my work is done.” 

Many of thefe epitaphs clofed with the following quaint rhymes : 

€t Phyficians were in vain ; 

God knew the heft ; 

So here I reft.” 

In the body of the church I faw a marble monument of a fon of the celebrated Dr, 
Wallis, with the following Ample and a Setting infeription : 

“ The fame good fenfe which qualified him for every public employment. 

Taught him to fpend his life here in retirement.” 


A 11 the farmers, whom I faw here, were dreffed, not as ours are, in coarfe frocks, but 
with fome tafte, in fine good cloth ; and were to be diftinguifhed from the people of 
the town, not fo much by their drefs, as by the greater fimplicity and modefty of their 
behaviour. 

Some foldiers, who probably were ambitious of being thought to know the world, 
and to be wits, joined me, as I was looking at the church, and feemed to be quite 
alhamedof it, as, they faid, it was only a very miferable church. On which I took the 
liberty to inform them, that no church could be miferable, which contained orderly and 
good people. 

I ftaid here to dinner. In the afternoon there was no fervice ; the young people, 
however, went to church, and there fang fome few pfalms. Others of the congregation 
were alfo prefent. This was condutted with fo much decorum, that I could hardly help 
conftdering it, as, attually a kind of church-fervice. I ftaid, with great pleafure, till 
this meeting alfo was over. 
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I feemed indeed to be enchanted, and as if I could not leave this village. 1^hree 
times did I get off, in order to go on farther, and as often returned, more than hair re- 
folved to fpend a week, or more, in my favourite Nettlebed. 

But the recollection that I had but a few weeks to ftay in England, and that I muL 
fee Derbyfhire, at length drove me away. I call many a longing, lingering look on 
the little church-fteeple, and thofe hofpitable friendly roots, where, all that morning, I 
had found myfelf fo perfectly at home. 

It was now nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when I left this place ; and I was 
ftill 18 miles from Oxford. However, I feemed refolved to make more than one ftage 
of it to Oxford, that feat of the mufes, andfo, by palling the night about five miles from 
it, to reach it in good time next morning. 

The road from Nettlebed feemed to me but as one long fine gravel walk in a neat 
garden. And my pace in it was varied, like that of one walking in a garden : I fotne- 
times walked quick, then flow, and then fat down and read Milton. 

When 1 had got about eight miles from Nettlebed, and was now not far from Dor- 
chefter, I had the Thames at fome diftunce on my left; and on the oppofite iide, l 
faw an extenfive hill, behind which a tall mad feemed to rife. This led me to fup- 
pofe, that on the other fide of the hill there mull needs alfo be a river. The profpett 
I promifed myfelf from this hill could not poffibly be paffed ; and fo I went out of the 
road to the left over a bridge acrofs the Thames, and mounted the hill, always keeping 
the mad in view. When I had attained the fummit, I found (and not without fome 
fliame and chagrin) that it was all an illufion. There was, in fact, nothing before 
me but a great plain; and the malt had been fixed there, either as a may-pole only, 
or to entice curious people out of their way. 

I therefore now again, flowly and fullenly, defeended the hill, at the bottom of which 
was an houfe, where feveral people were looking out of the window, and, as I fuppofed, 
laughing at me. Even if it were fo, it feemed to be but fair, and fo it rather amufed, 
than vexed me j and I continued to jog on, without much regretting my wafte journey 
to the maft. 

Not far from Dorchefter, I had another delightful view. The country here became 
fo fine, that I pofitively could not prevail on myfelf to quit it, and fo I laid myfelf down 
on the green turf, which was fo frelh and fweet, that I could a'moft have been con¬ 
tented, like Nebuchadnezzar, to have grazed on it. The moon was at the full; the 
fun darted its laft parting rays through the green hedges; to all which was added, the 
overpowering fragance of the meadows, the diverfified fong of the birds, the hills that 
Ikirted the Thames; fome of them of a light, and others of a dark-green hue; with the 
tufted tops of trees difperfed here and there among them. The contemplation of all 
thefe delightful circumrtances well-nigh overcame me. 

1 arrived rather late at Dorchefter. This is only a fmall place; but there is in it a 
large and noble old church. As I was walking along, I faw feveral ladies with their 
heads dreffed, leaning out of their windows, or (landing before the houfes; and this 
made me conclude, that this was too fine a place for me; and fo I determined to 
walk on three quarters of a mile farther to Nuneham ; which place is only-five 
miles from Oxford. When I reached Nuneham, I w r as not a little tired; and it was 
alfo quite dark. 

i he place confifts of two rows of low, neat houfes, built clofe to each other, and as re¬ 
gular and uniform as a London ftreet. All the doors feemed to be fliut; and even a 
light was to befeen only in a few of them. 
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At length quite at the end of the place, I perceived a great fign hanging acrofs the 
ffieet, and the laft houfe to the left was the inn, at which every thing feetned to be hill 
in motion. 

I entered without ceremony, and told them my errand ; which was, that I intended 
to deep there that night. “ By no means;” was the anfvver, “ it was utterly impofli- 
ble ; the whole houfe was full, and all their beds engaged; and, as I had come fo far, 
I might even as well walk on the remaining five miles to Oxford.” 

Being very, hungry, I requelled that, at leaft, they would give me fomething to eat. 
To this they anfwered, that, as I could not (lay all night there, it would be more proper 
for me to fup where 1 lodged ; and fo I might go on. 

At length, quite humbled by the untowardnefs of my circumflances, I aiked for a 
pot of beer, and that they did vouchlafe to give me, for ready money only; but a 
bit of bread to eat with it (for which all'o I would willingly have paid) they peremp¬ 
torily refilled me. 

Such unparalleled inhofpitality I really could not have expected in an EngliHi inn: but, 
refolving, with a kind of fpiteful indignation, to fee how far their inhumanity would 
carry them, 1 begged that they would only let me deep on a bench, and merely give 
me houfe-room; adding, that if they would grant me that boon only, I would pay 
them the fame as for a bed ; for, that I was fo tired, I could not poliibly go any far¬ 
ther. Even in the moment that I was thus humbly foliciting this humble boon, they 
banged the door to full in my face. 

As here, in a fmall village, they had refufed to receive me, it feemed to be pre* 
fumption to hope, that I fhould gain admittance at Oxford. What could 1 do ? I 
was much tired, and fo as it was not a very cold night, I refolved to pafs it in the open 
air ; in this refolution, bouncing from this rude inn, 1 went to look out for a conve¬ 
nient fpot for that purpofe, in an adjoining field, beneath fome friendly tree. Juft as I 
had found a place, which I thought would do, and was going to pull oft' my great coat, 
to lay under my head, by way of pillow, I heard fome one behind me, following me 
with a quick pace. At firft, I was alarmed, but my fears were loon difpelled by his 
calling after me, and alking, “ if I would accept of company.” 

As little as any one is to be trulted, who thus follows you into a field in a dark 
night, yet it was a pfeafure to me to find that there were Hill fome beings not quite 
inhuman ; and at leaft one perfon, who ftill interefted himfelf about me : I therefore 
flopped, and as he came up to me, he laid that if I was a good walker, we might keep 
each other company, as he was alfo going to Oxford. I readily accepted of his pro- 
pofal, and fo we immediately let off together. 

Now, as I could not tell whether my travelling companion was to be trufted or not, 
1 foon took an opportunity to let him know that I was poor, and much diltrefled. To 
confirm this, I told him of the inhumanity with which I had juft been treated at the inn; 
where they refufed a poor wanderer fo much as a place to lay his head, or even a mor- 
fel of bread for his money. 

My companion fomewhat excufed the people by faying, that the houfe was really full 
of people who had been at work in the neighbourhood, and now flept there. But that 
they had refufed me a bit- of bread he certainly could not juftify. As we went along, 
other topics of converfation were ftarted, and among other things, he aiked me, where 
I came from that day ? 

I anfwered from Nettlebed, and added, thatl had attended divine fervice there that 

morning. 
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As you probably parted through Dorcheder this afternoon, faid he., you might have 
heard me preach alfo, had you come into the church there, for that is my curacy, from 
which l am juit come, and am now returning to Oxford. So you are a clergyman, 
faid I, quite overjoyed that, in a dark night, I had met a companion on the road, who 
was of the fame profeflion as myfelf. And I alio, faid I, am a preacher oi the gofpc , 
though not of this country. And now I thought it right to give him to underhand, 
that it was not, as I had before intimated, out of abfolute poverty, but with a view of 
becoming better acquainted with men and manners, that I thus tiavelled on foot. He 
was as fuuch pleafed with this agreeable meeting as mylelf, and before we took a hep 

farther, we cordially fhook hands. _ . 

He now began to addrefs me in Latin, and on my anfwering him m that language, 
which I attempted to pronounce according to the Englilh manner of fpeaking it, he 
applauded me not a little for my correct pronunciation. He then told me, that fome 
years ago, in the night alio, and nearly at the lame lpot where he found ms, he had 
met another German, who likewife fpoke to him in Latin; but this unknown coun¬ 
tryman of mine had pronounced it lo very badly, that he faid it was abfolutely unin¬ 
telligible. 

The converfiition now turned on various theological matters; and among others on 
the novel notions of a Dr. Prieftly, whom he roundly blamed. I was not at all difpofed 
to difpute that point with him, and l'o, profefling with great rtneerity, an high efteetn 
for the church of England, and great refpect and regard for its clergy, I i'eemed tp 
gain his good opinion. 

Beguiling the tedioufnefs of the road by fuch difeourfe, we were now got, ahnofl 
without knowing it, quite to Oxford. 

He told me I fliould now fee one of the fined and mod beautiful cities, not only in 
England, but in all Europe. All he lamented was, that on account of the darkaefs of 
the night, 1 ftiould not immediately fee it. 

This really was the cafe; and now, faid he, as we entered the town, I introduce you 
into Oxford by one of the fined, the longed, and mod beautiful drests, not only in' 
this city, but in England, and I may fafely add in all Europe. 

The beauty and the magnificence of the dreet I could not didinguifh; but of its 
length I was perfectly fenfible by my fatigue; for we dill went on, and dill through 
the longed, the fineft, and mod beautiful dreet in Europe, which feemed to have no 
end; nor had I any a flu ranee that I fhould be able to find a bed for myfelf in all this 
famous dreet. At length my companion dopped to take leave of me, and faid, he 
fhould now go to his college. 

And I, faid I, will feat myfelf for the night on this done bench, and await the morn¬ 
ing, as it will be in vain for me, 1 imagine, to look for ihelter in an houfe at this time 
of night. 

Seat yourfelf on a done, faid my companion, and diook his head : No ! No! come 
along with me to a neighbouring ale-houfe, where it is pofiible, they mayn’t be gone 
to bed, and we may yet find company. We went on a few houfos further, and then 
knocked at a door. It was then nearly twelve. They readily let us-in; but how great 
was my aftonifhment when, on being fhewn into a room on the left, I faw a great 
number of clergymen, all with their gowns and bands on, fitting round a large table, 
each with his pot of beer before him. My travelling companion introduced me to them, 
as a German clergyman, whom he could not diffidently praile for my correft pronun¬ 
ciation of the Latin, my orthodoxy, and my good walking. 
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I now faw myfelf in a moment, as it were, all at once tranfported into the midft of 
a company, all apparently very refpeftable men, but all ftrangers to me. And it ap¬ 
peared to me extraordinary, that I fhould, thus at midnight, be in Oxford, in a large 
company of Oxonian clergy, without well knowing how lhad got there. Meanwhile, 
however, I took all the pains in my power to recommend myfelf to my company, and 
in the courfe of converfation, I gave them as good an account as I could of cur German 
univerfities, neither denying nor concealing that, now and then, we had riots and 
diflurbances. “ O we are very unruly here too,” faid one of the clergymen as he 
took a hearty draught out of his pot of beer, and knocked on the table with his hand. 
The converfation now became louder, more general, and a little confufed j they en¬ 
quired after Mr. Bruns, at prefent profelfor at Helmftadt, and who was known by many 
of them. 

Among thefe gentlemen there was one of the name of Clerk, who feemed ambitious 
to pafs for a great wit, which he attempted by ftarting fundry objections to the Bible. 
I fhould have liked him better if! he had confined himfelf to punning and playing on 
his own name, by telling us, again and again, that he fhould ftill be at lead a Clerk, 
even though he fhould never become a clergyman. Upon the whole, however, he 
was, in his way, a man of fome humour, and an agreeable companion. 

Among other objections to the feriptures, he flarted this one to my travelling com- 
panion, whofe name 1 now learnt was Maud, that it was faid in the Bible, that God 
was a wine-bibber, and a drunkard. On this Mr. Maud fell into a violent palfion, and 
maintained that it was utterly impoflible that any fuch paffage fhould be found in the 
Bible. Another divine, a Mr. Caern, referred us to his abfent brother, who had al¬ 
ready been forty years in the church, and mufl certainly know fomething of fuch a paf¬ 
fage if it were in the Bible, but he would venture to lay any wager his brother knew 
nothing of it. 

Waiter! fetch a Bible! called out Mr. Clerk, and a great family Bible was immediate¬ 
ly brought in, and opened on the table among all the beer jugs. 

Mr. Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the book of Judges* 9 th chapter, verfe 
xiii. he read, “ Should I leave my wine, which cheareth God and man ?” 

Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, who had before been molt violent, now fat as if flruck 
dumb. A filence of fome minutes prevailed, when all at once, the fpirit of revela¬ 
tion feemed to come on me, and I faid, “ Why, gentlemen! you muff be fenfible that 
it is but an allegorical expreflion ; and I added, how often in the Bible are kings called 
Gods!.” b 

“ Why yes, to be fure,” faid Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, « it is an allegorical ex¬ 
preflion ; nothing can be more clear; it is a metaphor, and therefore it is abfurd to 
underhand it in a literal fenie.” And now they, in their turn, triumphed over poor 
Clerk, and drank large draughts to my health. Mr. Clerk, however, had not yet ex¬ 
hausted his quiver, and fo he defired them to explain to him a paffage in the prophecy 
of Ifaiah, where it is faid in exprefs terms, that God is a barber. Mr. Maud was fo 
enraged at this, that he called Clerk an impudent fellow; and Mr. Caern again hill 
more earnelity referred us to his brother, who had been forty years in the church; 
and who, therefore, he doubted not, would alfo confider Mr. Clerk as an impudent 
fellow, if he maintained any fuch abominable notions. Mr. Clerk all this while fat 
perfectly compoied, without either a fmile or a frown; but turning to a paflage in 
Ifaiah, chap. vii. v. 20 , he read thefe words:—“ In the fame day the lord fhall fhave 
with a tazor—the head and the hair of the feet ; and it fhall alfo confume the beard.’* 

If 
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If Mr. Maud and Mr. Caera were before ftunned and confounded, they were much 
more fo now; and even Mr. Caern’s brother, who had been forty years in the church, 
feemed to have left them in the lurch, for he was no longer referred to. I broke 
filence a fecond time, and faid, “ Why, gentlemen, this alfo is clearly metaphori¬ 
cal, and it is equally juft, ftrong, and beautiful.” “ Aye, to be fore it is,” rejoined 
Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern both in a breath ; at the fame time rapping the table with 
their knuckles. I went on, and faid ; “ You know it was the cuftom for thofe who 
were captives to have their beards fhorn; the plain import then, of this remarkable 
expreffion is nothing more, than that God would deliver the rebellious Jews to be 
prifoners to a foreign people, who would {have their beards!” “ Aye, to be fore it is; 
any body may fee it is; why it is as clear as the day!” fo it is,” rejoined Mr, Caern 
« and my brother, who has been forty years in the church, explains it juft as this gen¬ 
tleman does.” 

We had now gained a fecond victory over Mr. Clerk ; who being perhaps afhamed 
either of himfelf or of us, now remained quiet, and made no further objections to the 
Bible. My health, however, was again encored, and drank in ftrong ale; which, as 
my company feemed to like fo much, I was forry I could not like. It either intoxi¬ 
cated or rtupified me; and I do think it overpowers one much fooner than fo much 
wine would. The converfation now turned on many other different fobjects. At 

Iaft, when morning drew near, Mr. Maud fuddenly exclaimed, “ d-n me, I muft 

read prayers this morning at All-Souls!” D-n me is an abbreviation of G—d 

d-n me; which in England, does not feem to mean more mifchief or harm, than 

any of our or their common expletives in converfation, fuch as O gemini! or the duce 
take me! 

Before Mr. Maud went away, he invited me to go and fee him in the morning, and 
very politely offered himfelf to fliew me the curiofities of Oxford, The reft of the 
company now alfo difperfed ; and as I had once (though in fo fingular a manner) been 
introduced into fo reputable a fociety, the people of the houfe made no difficulty 
of giving me lodging, but with great civility, ffiewed me a very decent bed-cham¬ 
ber. 

I am almoft afhamed to own, that next morning when I awoke, I had got fo dread¬ 
ful an head-ach, from the copious and numerous toafts of my jolly and reverend 
friends, that I could not poffibly get up; ftill lefs could I wait on Mr. Maud at his 
college. 

The inn where I was goes by the name of the Mitre. Compared to Windfor, I there 
found prince-like attendance. Being, perhaps, a little elevated the preceding evening, 
I had in the gaiety, or perhaps in the vanity of my heart, told the waiter, that he muft 
not think, becaufo I came on foot, that therefore I Zhou Id give him lefs than others gave. 
I affored him of the contrary. It was probably not a little owing to this affurance that 
1 had fo much attention fhewn to me. 

I now determined to flay at leaft a couple of days at Oxford; it was neceffary and 
proper, if for no other reafon, yet merely that I might have clean linen. No people 
are fo cleanly as the Englifh, nor fo particular about neat and clean linen. For, one 
afternoon, my rnirt not having been lately changed, as I was walking through a little 
ifreet, I heard two women, who were (landing at a door, call after me, “ look 
at the gentleman there! A fine gentleman indeed, who cannot afford even a clean 
fhirt!” 

I dined below with the family, and a few other perfons, and the converfation in 
general, was agreeable enough. I was obliged to tell them many wonderful ftories 

(for 
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(for who are fo illiterate, or infenfibte, as not to be delighted with the marvellous!) 
concerning Germany and the king of Prullia. lhey could not fufficiently admire my 
•courage in determining to travel on foot, although they could not help approving of 
the motive. At length, however, it came out, and they candidly owned, that I (liould 
not have been received into their hoiife, had 5 not been introduced as I was. 

I was now confirmed in my fufpicions, that, in England, any peifon undertaking 
fo lone; a journey on foot, is lure to be looked upon, and confideied as either a beg¬ 
gar, or a vagabond, or fome ncceflitous wretch, which is a character not much moi e 
popular than that of a rogue ; fo that I could now eafily account lor my leception in 
Wimdfor, and at Nuneham. Rut, with all my partiality for this country, it is 'im- 
pofiible, even in theory, and much lefs fo in practice, to approve of a fyllem which 
confines all the pleafures and benefits of travel to the rich. A poor peripatetic is haidly 
allowed even the humble merit of being honed. ^ 

As I Hill intended to purfue my journey to Derby (hire, I was advifed (at lean: till l 
got further into the country) to take a place in a pole* coach, lhey' told me, that the 
further I got from London, the morereafonable and humble I fhould find the people; 
every thing would be cheaper; and every body r more hofpitable. Ihis deteimined 
me to go, in the poll-coach, from Oxford to Birmingham ; where Mr. Pointer, of 
London, had recommended me to a Mr. Fothe*gill, a merchant there; and horn 
thence to continue my journey on foot. 

Monday I fpent at Oxford, but rather unpleafantly, on account of my head-ach. 
Mr. Maud himfelfcame to fetch me, as he had promifed he would, but Ifound myfelf 
unable to go with him. 

Notwithftanding this, in the afternoon, I took a little walk up an hill, which lies to 
the north of Oxford; and from the top ot which I could fee the whole city; which 
did not, however, appear to me nearly fo beautiful and magnificent as Mr. Maud had 
deferibed it to me during our lafl night’s walk. 

The colleges are moftly in the gothic tafle, and much over loaded with ornaments, 
and built with grey ftone ; which, perhaps, while it is new, looks pretty well, but it 
has now the molt dingy, dirty, and'dilgufting appearance, that you can poilibly 
imagine. 

Only one of thefe colleges is in the modem ftile. The houfes of the city are in ge¬ 
neral ordinary, in fome parts quite miferable ; in fome ftreets they are only one ltory 
high, and have fbingled roofs. To me Oxford feemed to have but a dull and gloomy 
look ; and 1 cannot but wonder how it ever came to be confidered as fo fine a city, 
and next to London. 

I remained on the hill, on which there was a flight of fteps that led to a fubterrane- 
ous'walk, till fun-fet, and faw feveral fludents walking here, who wore their black 
gowns over their coloured deaths, and flat fquare hats, juft likethofel had feen worn 
by the Eton fcholars. This is the general drefs of all thofe who belong to the univer- 
fitics, vvi h the exception of a very trifling difference, by which perions of high birth 
and rank are diftinguifhed. 

It is probably on account of thefe gowns, that the members of the univerfity are 
called Gownfmen, to diflinguifh them from the citizens who are called Townfmen; 
and when you want to mention all the inhabitants of Oxford together, you fay, “ the 
whole town, Gownfmen and Townftnen.” 

This drefs, I muft own pleafes me far beyond the boots, cockades, and other frip¬ 
pery, of many of our fludents. Nor ami lefs delighted with the better behaviour and 
condnfl: which, in general, does fo much credit to the fludents of Oxford. 

i o , Th e 
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The next morning Mr. Maud, according to his promife, fliewed me fome of the 
things mod worthy of notice in Oxford. And fil'd he took me to his own room in his 
own college, which was on the ground floor, very low and dark, and refembled a 
cell, at lead as much as a place of dudy. The name of this college is Corpus Chri/li. 
He next conducted me to All Soul's College , a very elegant building, in which the 
chapel is particularly beautiful. Mr. Maud alfo fhewed me, over the altar here, a 
fine painting of Mengs, at the fight of which, he fliewed far more fenfibility than I 
thought him poflefled of. He faid, that notwithdanding he faw that painting almod 
daily, he never faw it without being much affetted. 

The painting reprefented Mary Magdalen, when fhe fird fuddenly fees Jefus ftand- 
ing before her, and falls at his feet. And, in her countenance, pain, joy, grief, in 
fhort almod all the dronged of our paflions, are expreffed in fo maderly a manner, 
that no man of true tade was ever tired of contemplating it; the longer it is looked at 
the more it is admired. He now alfo fliewed me the library of this college, which is 
provided with a gallery round the top ; and the whole is mod admirably regulated and 
arranged. Among other things, I here faw a defcription of Oxford, with plates to 
illudrate it: and I cannot help obferving what, though trite, is true, that all thefe 
places look much better, and are far more beautiful on paper, than they appeared to 
me to be, as I looked at them, where they actually dand. 

Afterwards Mr. Maud conducted me to the Bodleian library, which is not unworthy 
of being compared to the Vatican at Rome; and next to the building, which is called 
the Theatre, and where the public orations are delivered. This is a circular building 
with a gallery all round it, which is fumiflied with benches one above the other, on 
which the doctors, mafters of arts, and dudents fit, and direfUy oppofite to each 
other, are eredted two chairs, or pulpits, from which the difputants- harangue and 
contend. 

Chrift Church and Queen’s College are the mod modern, and, I think, indifputa- 
bly the bed built of all the colleges. Baliol College feems particularly to be diftin- 
guilhed on account of its antiquity, and its complete gothic flile of building. 

Mr. Maud told me that a good deal of money might be fometimes earned by preach¬ 
ing at Oxford; for all the members of a certain danding are obliged, in their turn, 
to preach in the church of the univerfity; but many of them, when it comes to their 
turn, prefer the procuring a fubflitute; and fo not unfrequently, pay as high as five 
or fix guineas for a fermon. 

Mr. Maud alfo told me he had been now eighteen years at this univerfity, and 
might be made a dodtor, whenever he chofe it; he was a mader of arts, and ac¬ 
cording to his own account gave lectures in his college on the claflics. He alfo did the 
duty, and officiated as curate, occafionally, in fome of the neighbouring villages, 
oing along the flreet, we met the Englifh poet laureat, Warton, now rather an el- 
erlj, man; and yet he is dill the fellow of a college. His greated pleafure, next to 
aS ^ r ‘ ^ auc ^ me, (hooting wild ducks. 
t t "1 , U< ^ k eme d upon the whole, to be a mod worthy and philanthropic man. 

l to me, that .where he now officiated, the clerk was dead, and had left a nume- 
ious annly rathe greated diftrefs; and that he was going to the place next day, on 
purpo e to try if he could bring about the election of the fon, a lad about fixteen years 
° 3 ^ e, i m 1 \ t r ^ ;1C l °l deceafed father, as clerk, to fupport a neceflitous family. 
r 1 Je ™ t,e ’ ( ‘ ,e ipn where I lodged, there was hardly a minute, in which fome 
u ents, or others, did not call, either to drink, or to amufe themfelves in converla- 
vol. 11. . . •_ 
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tion with the daughter of the landlord, who is not only handfome, but fenfible, and 
well-behaved. 

They often fpoke to me much in praife of a German, of the name of Mitchel, at 
leaft they pronounced it fo, who had for many years rendered himfelf famous as a mu- 
fician. I was rejoiced to hear one of my countrymen thus praifed by the Englifh; 
and wi/hed to have paid him a vifit, but 1 had not the good fortune to find him at 
home. 

Cajlleton, Junt 3 cth. 

BEFORE I tell you any thing of the place where I now am, I will proceed regu¬ 
larly in my narrative, and fo begin now, where I left off in my laft letter. On Tuef- 
day afternoon Mi*. Maud took me to the different walks about Oxford, and often re¬ 
marked, that they were not only the finefl in England, but, he believed, in Europe. 

I own, I do not think, he overrated their merit. There is one, 'in particular near the 
river, and clofe to fome charming meadows, behind Corpus Chrifti College, which 
may fairly challenge the world. 

We here feated ourfelvcs on a bench, and Mr. Maud drew a review from his pocket, 
where, among other things, a German book of profeffor Beckman’s was reviewed, 
and applauded. Mr. Maud feemed, on this occafion, to fhew fome refpeft for Ger¬ 
man literature. At length we parted. He went to fill up the vacancy of the clerk’s 
place at Dorchefter, and I to the Mitre, to prepare for my departure from Oxford; 
which took place on Wednefday morning at three -o’clock, in the poft-coach. Con- 
lidering the pleafing, if not kind, attention fliewn me here, I own, I thought 
my bill not unreafonable; though to be fure, it made a great hole in my little 
purfe. 

Within this coach there was another young man; who, though dreffed in black, 
yet to judge from the cockade in his hat might be an officer. The outfide was quite 
full, with foldiers and their wives. The women of the lower clafs here, wear a kind of 
Ihort cloak made of red cloth ; but women in general, from the higheft to the loweft, 
wear hats, which differ from each other lefs in fafhion, than they do in finenefs. 

Fafhion is fo generally attended to among the Englifh women, that the pooreft maid 
fervant, is careful to be in the fafhion. They feem to be particularly fo, in their hats, 
or bonnets, which they all wear : and they are in my opinion far more becoming than 
the very unfightly hoods and caps which our German women, of the rank of citizens, 
wear. There is, through all ranks here, not near fo great a diftinttion between high 
and low, as there is in Germany. 

I had, during this day, a little head ach; which rendered me more filent and re- 
ferved to my company, than is either ufual in England, or natural to me. The Eng¬ 
lifh are taxed, perhaps too haftily, with being fhy and diftant to ftrangers. I do not 
think this was, even formerly, their true character; or that any fuch fentiment is 
conveyed in Virgil’s “ Hofpitibus feros .” Be this as it may, the cafe was here reverfed. 
The Englifhman here fpoke to me feveral times in a very friendly manner, while I 
teflified not the leaft inclination to enter into converfation with hiifi. 

He however owned afterwards, that it was this very apparent referve of mine, that 
firfl gained me his good opinion. 

He faid he had ftudied phyfic, but with no immediate view of prattrfing it. His in¬ 
tention, hefaid, was to go to the Eaft Indies, and there, firft, to try his fortune as an .. 

officer. 
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officer. And lie was now going to Birmingham, merely to take leave of his three fil- 
, n>hrkm hp much loved, and who were at fchool there. 

I e^voured .0 merit his confidence by telling him, in my turn, of my journey 
on foot through England; and by relating to him a few of the moll remarkable 
my SkntuKS) he frankly told me, he thought it was vemunng a great deal ; yet be 
anttlaudk thedefign of my journey, and did not levere y cenfure my plan. On my 
afldne hin. why EdglHhmc* who were fo remarkable for aa.ng up to then own no- 
iions S and ideas', did" not, now and then, merely to fee life in every po.nt of view, uavj 
on foot: O, laid he, we are too rich, too lazy, and too proud. 

And mo ft true it is, that the pooreit Englifiunan one fees, is prouder and bettei 
pleafed to expofe himfelf to the danger of having his neck broken on the outfide of 
a fta<*e than to walk any confiderable diftance, though he might walk ever fo much 
It his cafe 1 own, I was frightened and diftreffed, when I law the women, where 
we occafionally Hopped, get down from the top of the coach. One of them was ac¬ 
tually once in much danger of a terrible fall trom the roof, becaufe, juft as Hie v ? s 
coiner to alicht, the horfes all at once unexpededly went on. From Oxford to Bir¬ 
mingham is fixtv-two miles; but all that was to be feen between the two places was en¬ 
tirely loft to me,' fori was again mewed up in a poft-coach, and driven along with iuch 
velocity from one place to another, that 1 feemed to myfelf as doing nothing lefs than 

My companion, however, made me amends, in fome meafure, for this lofs. lie 
feemed to be an exceedingly good tempered and intelligent man; and I felt, in this 
Ihort time, a prepoffeffion in his favor, one does not eafily form for an ordinary per- 
fon. This, I flattered myfelf, was alfo the cafe with him; and it would mortify 
me not a little, to think he had quite forgotten me, as I am fore I fhall never forget 

Juft as we had been fometime eagerly converfing about Shakefpeare, we arrived, 
without either of us having thought of it, at Stratford upon Avon, Shakefpeare’s; 
birth-place, where our coach flopped; that being the end of one ftage. We 
were ftill two and twenty miles from Birmingham; and ninety-four from Lon¬ 
don. I need not tell you what our feelings were, on thus fetting our feet on claflic 
ground. 

It was here that, perhaps the greateft genius nature ever produced, was bom. Here 
he firft lifped his native tongue; here firft conceived the embryos of thofe compofitions 
which were afterwards to charm a Iiftening world; and on thefe plains the young Her¬ 
cules firft played. And here too, in this lowly hut, with a few friends, he happily 
fpent the decline of his life, after having retired from the great theatre of that bufy 
world, whofe manners he had fo faithfully pourtrayed. 

The river Avon is here pretty broad; and a row of neat though humble cottages, 
only one (lory high, with fhingled roofs, are ranged all along its banks. Thefe houfes 
impreffed me ftrongly with the idea of patriarchal fimplicity and content. 

We went to fee Shakefpeare’s own houfe; which, of all the houfes at Stratford, I 
think is now the word; and one that made the leaft appearance. Yet, who would not 
be proud to be th« owner of it? T here now, however, lived in it only two old people, 
who Ihew it to ftrangers for a trifle; and what little they earn thus is their chief in¬ 
come. 

Shakefpeare’s chair, in which he ufed to fit before the door, was fo cut to pieces 
that it hardly looked like a chair; for every one that travels through Stratford, cuts off 
a chip, as a remembrance which he carefully preferves, and deems a precious relique. 

4 a 2 I alfo 
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I alfo cut myfelf a piece of it; but reverencing Shakefpeare as 1 do, I am almoft afham- 
ed to own to you, it was fo fmall that I have loft it; and therefore you will not fee it 
on my return. 

As we travelled, I obferved every fpot with attention, fancying to myfelf, that fuch 
or fuch a fpot might be the place where fuch a genius as Shakefpeare’s firft dawned, 
and received thofe firft impreffions from furrounding nature, which are fo ftrongly 
marked in all his works. The firft impreffions of childhood, I knew, were ftrong and 
permanent; of courfe I made fure of feeing here, fome images at leaft of the wonder- 
ful conceptions of this wonderful man. But my imagination milled me, and I was dif- 
appointed ; for I faw nothing in the country thereabouts at all ftriking, or in any refpedt 
particularly beautiful. It was not at all wild and romantic; but rather diftinguifhed for 
an air of neatnefs and fimplicity. 

We arrived at Birmingham about three o’clock in the afternoon. I had already 
paid fixteen fhillings at Stratford, for my place in the coach from Oxford to Bir¬ 
mingham. At Oxford, they had not afked any thing of me; and indeed you are 
not obliged in general, in England, as you are in Germany, to pay your paffage before 
hand. 

My companion and myfelf alighted at the inn where the coach flopped. We parted 
with fome relu&ance, and I was obliged to promife him that, on my return to Lon¬ 
don, I would certainly call on him; for which purpofe he gave me his addrefs. His 
father was Dr. Wilfon, a celebrated author in his particular ftyle of writing. 

I now enquired for the houfe of Mr. Fothergill, to whom I was recommended, and 
I was readily directed to it; but had the misfortune to learn, at the fame time, that this 
very Mr. Fothergill had died about eight days before. As, therefore, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, my recommendation to him was likely to be but of little ufe, I had the lefs 
defire to tarry long at Birmingham: and fo, without flaying a minute longer, I imme¬ 
diately enquired the road to Derby, and left Birmingham. Of this famous manufac¬ 
turing town, therefore, I can give you no account. 

The road from Birmingham onwards is not very agreeable; being, in general, un¬ 
commonly fandy. Yet the fame evening, I reached a little place called Sutton, where 
every thing, however, appeared to be too grand for me to hope to obtain lodgings in 
it; till quite at the end of it, I came to a fmall inn, with the fign of the Swan, under 
which was written Aulton, brick-maker. 

This feemed to have fomething in it that fuited me, and therefore I boldly went in¬ 
to it; and when in, I did not immediately, as heretofore, enquire if I could ftay all 
night there, but afked for a pint of ale. I own, I felt myfelf difheartened, by their 
calling me nothing but mafter ; and by their (hewing me into the kitchen, where the 
landlady was fitting at a table, and complaining much of the tooth-ach. The com¬ 
panion I exprefled for her on this account, as a llranger, feemed foon to recommend 
me to her favour; and (lie herfelf afked me if I would not ftay the night there ? To 
this I moft readily affented; and thus I was again happy in a lodging for another 
night. 

The company I here met with, confided of a female chimney-fweeper and her chil¬ 
dren ; who, on my fitting down in the kitchen, foon drank to my health, and began 
a converfation with me and the landlady. 

She related to us her hiftory; which, I am not alhamed to own, I thought not un- 
interefling. She had married early, but had the hard luck to be foon deprived of her 
hufband, by his being preffed as a foldier. She neither faw nor heard of him for many 
yeais; and fo concluded he was dead. Thus deftitute, (he lived feven years as a fervant 

in 
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in Ireland, without any one's knowing that fhe was married. During this time her huf¬ 
band, who was a chimney-fweeper, came back to England, and fettled at Litchfield, 
refumed his old trade, and did well in it. As foon as he was in good circumftances, 
he every where made enquiry for his wife, and at lad found out where fhc was, and 
immediately fetched her from Ireland. There furely is fomething pleafing in this con- 
ftancy of affection in a chimney-fweeper. She told us with tears in her eyes, in what 
a dyle of grandeur he had conduced her into Litchfield; and how, in honour to her, he 
made a fplendid feaft on the occafion. At this fame Litchfield, which is only two miles 
from Sutton, and through which Ihe faid the road lay which I was to travel to-morrow, 
fhe dill lived with this fame excellent hufband ; where they were noted for their induf- 
try ; where every body refpefted them, and where, though in the lowed fphere, they 
are palling through life neither ufelefsly, nor unhappily. 

The landlady, during her abfence, told me as in confidence, that this chimney- 
fweeper’s hufband, as meanly as I might fancy fhe now appeared, was worth a thou- 
fand pounds; and that without reckoning in their plate and furniture; that he always 
wore his filver watch; and that when he paffed through Sutton, and lodged there, he 
paid like a nobleman. 

She further remarked, that the wife was indeed rather low-lived; but that the hufband 
was one of the bed-behaved, polited, and civiled men in the world. I had myfelf taken 
notice, that this fame dingy companion of mine had fomething fingularly coarfe and vul¬ 
gar in her pronunciation. The word old, for example, fhe founded like auld. In other 
refpe&s, I had not yet remarked any driking variety or difference from the pronun¬ 
ciation of Oxford or London. 

To-morrow the chimney-fweeper, faid fhe, her hufband, would not be at home, 
but if I came back by the way of Litchfield, fhe would take the liberty to requed 
the honour of a vifit; and to this end fhe told me her name, and the place of her 
abode. 

At night the red of the family, a fon and daughter of the landlady, came home, and 
paid all poffible attention to their fick mother. I fupped with the family; and they 
here behaved to me as if we had already lived many years together. 

Happening to mention that I was, if not a fcholar, yet a dudent, the fon to’d me, 
there was at Sutton a celebrated Grammar-fchool, where the fchool • mader received 
two hundred pounds a year fettled fa’ary, befides the income arifing from the fcholars. 

And this was only in a village. I thought, and not without fome fhame and forrow, 
of our Grammar-fchools in Germany; and the miferable pay of the maders. 

When I paid my reckoning the next morning, I obferved the uncommon difference 
here and at Windfor, Nettlebed, and Oxford. At Oxford I was obliged to pay for 
my fupper, bed, and breakfad, at lead three fhillings, and one to the waiter. 1 here 
paid for my fupper, bed, and breakfad, only one fhiiling, and to the daughter, whom 
1 was to confider as chamber-maid, fourpence; for which fhe very civilly thanked me, 
and gave me a written recommendation to an inn at Litchfield, where I fhould be well 
lodged, as the people in Litchfield were, in general, (he faid, very proud. This written 
recommendation was a mader-piece of orthography, and fhewed that in England, as 
well as elfewhere, there are people who write entirely from the ear, and as they pro¬ 
nounce. In Englifh, however, it feems to look particularly odd; but perhaps that 
may be the cafe in all languages that are not native. 

I took leave here as one does of good friends, with a certain promife, that on mv re¬ 
turn I would certainly call on them again. J 
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At noon I got to Litchfield; an old falhioned town with narrow dirty ftreets, where 
for the firft time, 1 faw round panes of glafs in the windows. The place, to me, 
wore an unfriendly appearance ; I therefore made no ufe of my recommendation, but 
w'ent flraight through, and only bought forne bread at a baker’s, which I took along 
with me. 

At night I reached Burton, where the famous Burton Ale is brewed. By this time I 
felt myfelf pretty well tired ; and therefore propofed to day the night here. But my 
courage failed me, and I dropped the refolution immediately on my entering the town. 
The houfes and every thing elfe, feemed to wear as grand an appearance, almoft, as' if 
1 had been dill in London. And yet the manners of fome of its inhabitants were fo 
thoi-oughly rudic and rude, that I law them actually pointing at me with their fingers, 
as a foreigner. And now, to complete my chagrin and mortification, I came to a long 
dreet, where every body, on both fides of the way, were at their doors, and actually 
made me run the gauntlet through their enquiring looks. Some even hided at me as 
I palled along. All my arguments to induce me to pluck up my courage, fuch as the 
certainty that I fliould never fee thefe people again, nor they me, were of no ufe: Bur¬ 
ton became odious and almod infupportable to me; and the dreet appeared as long, 
and tired me as much, as if I had walked a mile. This drongly marked contemptuous 
treatment of a flranger, who was travelling through their country merely from the re- 
fpe£t he bore it, I experienced no where but at Burton. 

How happy did I feel when I again found myfelf out of their town ; although at that 
moment I did not know where I Ihould find a lodging for the night, and was, befides, 
excedively tired. But I purfued my journey, and dill kept in the road to Derby, along 
a foot-path which I knew to be right. It led acrofs a very pleafant mead, the hedges 
of which were feparated by diles, over which I was often obliged to clamber. When 
I had walked fome didance without meeting with an inn on the road, and it had already 
begun to be dark, I at lad fat me down, near a fmall toll-houfe, or a turnpike-gate, in 
order to red myfelf, and alfo to fee whether the man at the turnpike could and would 
lodge me. 

After I had fat here a confiderable time, a farmer came riding by, and alked me 
where I wanted to go ? I told him I was fo tired that I could go no farther. On this the 
good natured and truly hofpitable man, of his own accord, and without the lead didrud, 
offered to take me behind him on his horfe, and carry me to a neighbouring inn, where, 
he faid, I might day all night. 

The horfe was a tall one, and I could not eafily get up. The turnpike-man, who 
appeared to be quite decrepid and infirm, on this came out. I took it for granted, 
however, that he who appeared to have hardly fufficient drength to fupport himfelf, 
could not help me. This poor looking, feeble, old man, however, took hold of me 
with one arm, and lifted me with a fingle jirk upon the horfe, fo quick and fo alertly, 
that it quite adonilhed me. 

And now I trotted on with my charming farmer, who did not alk me one fingle im¬ 
pertinent quedion, but fet me down quietly at the inn, and immediately rode away to 
his own village, which lay to the left. 

This inn was called the Bear, and not improperly; for the landlord went about, and 
growled at his people juft like a bear, fo that at firft I expe&ed no favourable reception.' 
I endeavoured to gentle him a little by alking for a mug of ale, and once or twice drink¬ 
ing to him. This fucceeded ; he foon became fo very civil and converfable', that I be¬ 
gan to think him quite a pleafant fellow. This device I had learnt of the Vicar of Wake- 
. . 7 - field, 
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field, who always made his holts affable, by inviting them to drink with him. It was 
an expedi nt thatfuited me alio in another point of view, as the itrong ale of England 

did not at all agree with me. „ ,. , ,. 

1 his inn kevper called me fir; and he made his people lay a fepara.e table foi hun- 
feif and me; fur, he faid, he could fee plainly I was a gentleman. 

In our chat, we talked much of George the fecond, who appeared to be his favour- 
itc king ; much more fo than George the third. And among other things, we talked 
of the battle at Dettirrgen, of which he knew many particulars. I was obliged alio, in 
my turn, to tell him itories of our great king of Pruflia, and his numerous armies; and 
alio what Iheep fold for in Pruflia. After we had been thus talking fome time chiefly on 
political matters, he all at once alked me if I could blow the french horn ? i his he fup- 
pofed 1 could do, only becaufe l came from Germany ; for, he faid, he remembered, 
when he was a boy, a German had once flopped at the inn with his parents, who blew 
the French horn extremely well. He therefore fancied this was a talent peculiar to 
the Germans. 

1 removed this error, and we refumed our political topics; while his children and 
fervants, at fome diftancc, liflened with great refpett to our converfation. 

Thus I again fpent a very agreeable evening; and when I had breakfafled in the 
morning, iny bill was not move than it had been at Sutton. I at length reached the 
common before Derby on Friday morning. The air was mild, and I feemed to feel 
myfelf uncommonly cheerful and happy. About noon, the romantic part of the coun¬ 
try began to open upon me. I came to a lofty eminence, where, all at once, I faw a 
bound lefs profpeft of hills before me; behind which frefh hills feemed always to arile, 
and to be infinite. 

The ground now feemed undulatory, and to rife and fall like waves; when at the 
fummit of the rife, I feemed to be firft raifed aloft, and had an extenfive view all around 
me; and the next moment, when 1 went down the hill, I loft it. 

In the afternoon I faw Derby in the vale before me; and I was now an hundred and 
twenty-fix miles from London. Derby is but a fmall, and not very confiderable town. 
It was market-day when I got there; and I was obliged to pafs through a crowd of peo¬ 
ple ; but there was here no fuch odious curiofity, nor offenfive flaring as at Burton. 
At this place too, I took notice, that I began to be always civilly bowed to by the chil¬ 
dren of the villages through which I pafi'ed. 

From Derby to the baths of Matlock, which is one of the mofl romantic fituations, 
it was ftill fifteen miles. On my way thither, I came to a long and extenfive village, 
which I believe was called Duffield. They here at leaft did not ihew me into the kitchen, 
but into the parlour; and I dined on cold victuals. 

The prints and pictures which I have generally feen at thefe inns, are, I think, al- 
moft always prints of the royal family, oftentimes in a group, where the king, as the 
father of the family, affembles his children around him; or elfe I have found a map of 
London, and not feldom the portrait of the king of Pruflia; I have met with it feveral 
times. You alfo fometimes fee fome of the droll prints of Hogarth. The heat being 
now very great, I feveral times in this village heard the commiferating exclamation of 
“ g 0o< l God Almighty!” by which the people exprefled their pity>for me, as being a 
poor foot paflenger. 6 

At night I again flopped at at inn on the road, about five miles from Matlock. I 
could eafily have reached Mat ock, but 1 wilhed rather to referve the firft view of the 
country till the next day, than to get there when it was dark. 


But 
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But I was not equally fortunate in this inn, as in the two former. The kitchen 
was full of farmers, among whom, I could not diftinguifh the landlord, whofe health 
I fhould otherwife immediately have drank. It is true I heard a country girl, who 
was alfo in the kitchen, as often as (he drank, fay, “ your health, gentleman all!” 
But I do not know how it was, I forgot to drink any one’s health; which I after¬ 
wards found, was taken much a-mifs. The landlord drank twice to my health, 
fneeringly, as if to reprimand me for my incivility ; and then began to join the reft 
in ridiculing me ; who almoft pointed at me with their fingers. I was thus obliged 
for a time, to ferve the farmers as a laughing ftock, till at length one of them com- 
paflionately faid, “ nay, nay, we mull do him no harm, for he is a ftranger.” The 
landlord, 1 fuppofe, to excufe himfelf, as if he thought he had perhaps before gone 
too far, faid, “ ay, God forbid we fhould hurt any ftranger,” and ceafed his ridicule: 
but when I was going to drink his health, he flighted and refufed my attention, and 
told me with a fneer, all I had to do, was to feat myfelf in the chimney corner, and 
not trouble myfelf about the reft of the world. The landlady feemed to pity me; 
and fo flie led me into another room where I could be alone, faying: “ what wicked 
people!” 

I left this unfriendly roof early the next morning j and now quickly proceeded to 
Matlock. 

The extent of my journey I had now refolved fhould be the great cavern near 
Caftleton, in the high Peake of Derbyfhire. It was about twenty miles beyond 
Matlock. 

The country here had quite a different appearance, from that at Windfor and Rich¬ 
mond. Inftead of green meadows and pleafant hills, I nowfaw barren mountains and 
lofty rocks; inftead of fine living hedges, the fields and pafture lands, here, were 
fenced with a wall of grey ftone; and of this very fame ftone, which is here every 
where to be found in plenty, all the houfes are built in a very uniform and patriarchal 
manner, inafmuch as the rough ftones are almoft without any preparation, placed one 
upon another, and compofe four walls; fo that in cafe of neceflity, a man might here, 
without much trouble, build himfelf an houfe. At Derby the houfes feemed to be 
built of the fame ftone. 

The fituation of Matlock itfelf furpaffed every idea I had formed of it. On the 
right were fome elegant houfes for the bathing company ; and leffer cottages fufpended 
like bird's nefts in a high rock. To the left, deep in the bottom, there was a fine, 
bold river, which was almoft hid from the eye, by a majeftic arch, formed by high 
trees, which hung over it. A prodigious ftone-wall extended itfelf above a mile along 
its border; and all along, there is a Angularly romantic and beautiful, fecret walk, 
(heltered and adorned by many beautiful fhrubs. 

The fteep rock was covered at the top with green bufhes; and now and then a 
fheep, or a cow, feparated from the grazing flock, came to the edge of the precipice, 
and peeped over it. 

I have got in Milton’s Paradife Loft, which I am reading regularly through, juft 
to the part where he deferibes Paradife, when I arrived here; and the following 
paffage, which I read at the brink of the river, had a mod ftriking and pleafing effeft 
on me. The landfcape here deferibed, was as exa&ly fimilar to that I faw before me, 
as if the poet had taken it from hence: 


-delicious Paradife, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclofure green,. 


Ai 
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As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a deep wildernefs, whofc hairy Tides 
With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 

a r 1 T> /TXT . _ 


Accefs denied/ 


Boot IV. v. 132. 


From Matlock baths, you go over Matlock bridge, to the little town of Matlock 
itfelf, which, in reality, fcarcely deferves the name of a village, as it confifts of but 
a few and miferable houfes. There is here, on account of the baths, a number of 
horfes and carriages, and a great thoroughfare. From hence I came through fome 
villages to a fmall town of the name of Bakewell. The whole country in this part is 
hilly and romantic. Often my way led me by fmall pafles, over aftonilhing eminences, 
where, in the deep below me, I faw a few huts or cottages lying. The fencing of the 
fields with grey (lone, gave the whole, a wild, and not very promifing appearance.- 
The hills were in general not wooded, but naked and barren ; and you law the flocks 
at a diftance grazing on their fummit. 

As I was coming through one of the villages, I heard a great farmer’s boy eagerly 
alk another, if he did not think I was a Frenchman. It feemed as if lie had been 
waiting fometime, to fee the wonder; for, he fpoke as though his wilh was now ac- 
complilhed. 

When I was part Bakewell, a place far inferior to Derby, I came by the fide of a 
broad river, to a fmall eminence, where a fine cultivated field lay before me. This 
field, all at once, made an indefcribable and very pleafing impreflion on me, which 
at firfi, I could not account for; till I recollefted having feen, in my childhood, 
near the village where I was educated, a fituation Itrikingly fimilar to that now before 
ine, here in England. 

1 his field, as if it had been in Germany, was not enclofed with hedges ; but every 
fpot in it was uninterruptedly diverfified with all kinds of crops and growths of dif¬ 
ferent green and yellowilh colours, which gave the whole a mod pleafing effeft : but 
befides this large field, the general view of the country, and a thoufand other little 
circumftances, which I cannot now particularly enumerate, ferved to bring back to 
my recolle&ion the years of my youth. 

Here I reded myfelf a-while; and when I was going on again, I thought of the 
place of my refidence ; on all my acquaintances, and not a little on you, my dearelt 
friend, and imagined u’hat you would think and fay, if you were to fee your friend 
thus wandering here all alone, totally unknown, and in a foreign land.—And at that 
moment I lirft ferioufly felt the idea of diftance: and the thought that I was now in 
England, fo very far from all I loved, or who loved me, produced in me fuch fenfa- 
tions, as I have not often felt/ 


It was perhaps the fame with you, my deareft friend, when on our journey to 
Hamburgh, we drove from Perlfbeg. to vour birth-nlarp. thp villa™ . 


1UC ’ ai a uu«uce, wnom i had already feen at Matlock, who called 



vox.. Jl. 


to me to wait 
for 
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for them. Thefe were the only foot paffengers, fince Mr Maud, who had offered to 
walk with me. 

The one was a fadler, and wore a fhort brown jacket, and an apron, with a round 
hat. The other was very decently dreffed, but a very filent man ; whereas the fadler 
was quite talkative. 

I lidened with aftonifhment, when I heard him begin to fpeak of Homer, of Ho¬ 
race and of Virgil; and dill more when he quoted feveral paffages, by memory, from 
■each of thefe authors; pronouncing the words, and laying his emphafis, with as much 
propriety as I could poffibly have expected, had he been educated at Cambridge, or at 
Oxford. He advifed me not to go to Wardlow, where I fhould find bad accommoda¬ 
tions, but rather a few miles farther to Tidefwell, where he lived. This name is, by 
a fingular abbreviation, pronounced Tidfel, the fame as Birmingham, is called by the 
common people Brummidgeham. 

We halted at a fmall ale houfe on the road-fide, where the fadler flopped to drink, 
and talk ; and from whence he was in no hade to depart. He had the generofity and 
honour, however, to pay my fhare of the reckoning, becaufe, as he faid, he had 
brought me hither. 

At no great didance from the houfe, we came to a rifing ground, where my phi- 
lofophical fadler made me obferve a profpeft, which was perhaps the only one of the 
kind, in England. Below us was an hollow, not unlike an huge kettle, hollowed 
out of the furrounding mafs of earth ; and at the bottom of it, a little valley, where 
the green meadow was divided by a fmall rivulet that ran in ferpentine windings, its 
banks graced with the mod inviting walks; behind a fmall winding, there is jud feen 
an houfe where one of the mod didinguifhed inhabitants of this happy vale, a great 
philofopher, lives retired, dedicating almod all his time to his favourite fludies. He 
has tranfplanted a number of foreign plants into his grounds. My guide fell into al¬ 
mod a poetic rapture, as he pointed out to me the beauties of this vale, while our 
third companion, who grew tired, became impatient at our tedioulhefs. 

We were now led by a deep road to the vale, through which we paffed ; and then 
afcended again among the hills on the other fide. 

Not far from Tidefwell, our third companion left us, as he lived in a neighbouring 
place. As we now at length law Tidefwell lying before us in the vale, the fadler began 
to give me an account of his family; adding, by way of epifode, that he never quar¬ 
relled with his wife; nor had ever once threatened her with his fid, much lefs, ever lifted 
it againd her. For his own fake, he faid, he never called her names ; nor gave her 
the lie. I mud here obferve, that it is the greated offence you can give any one in 
England, to fay to him, you He. To be called a liar, is a dill greater affront; and you 
are a damned liar , is the very acme of vulgar abufe. 

Jud as in Germany, no one will bear the name of a fcoundrel , or knave ; or as in 
all quarrels, the bedowing fuch epithets on our adverfary is the fignal for fighting; 
fo the term of a liar in England, is the mod offenfive, and is always refented by blows. 
A man would never forgive himfelf, nor be forgiven, who could bear to be called a liar. 

Our Jackcy in London once looked at me with adoniihment, on my happening to 
i r ay to him in a joke, you are a liar. I affure you I had much to do, before I could 
pacify him. I 

# If one may form a judgment of the chara&er of the whole nation, from fuch little 
circumdances as this, I mud fay this rooted hatred of the word liar, appears to me to 
be no bad trait in the Englilh. 


7 
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But to return to my travelling companion, who further told me, that he was obliged 
to earn his livelihood, at fome diftance from home; and that he was now returning 
for the firft time, for thefe two months, to his family. 

He (hewed me a row of trees near the town, which he faid his father had planted, 
and which therefore he never could look at but with emotion, though he parted them 
often, as he went backwards and forwards, on his little journeys, to and from his birth¬ 
place. His father, he added, had once been a rich man ; but had expended all his 
fortune to fupport one fon. Unfortunately for himfelf, as well as his family, his 
father had gone to America, and left the reft of his children poor; notwith(landing 
which, his memory was dill dear to him, and he was always affe&ed by the fight of 
thefe trees. 

Tidefwell confifts of two row's of low houfes, built of rough grey (lone. My guide, 
immediately on our entrance into the place, bade me take notice of the church, which 
was very handfome ; and notwithftanding its age, had (till fome pretenfions to be con- 
fidered as an edifice built in the modern tafte. 

He now afked me, whether he fhould (hew me to a great inn, or to a cheap one. 
And as I preferred the latter, he went with me himfelf to a ftnall public houfe, and 
very particularly recommended me to their care, as his fellow traveller, and a clever 
man, not without learning. 

The people here alfo endeavoured to accommodate me mod magnificently, and for 
this purpofe gave me fome toafted cheefe, which was Chefhire cheefe, roafted and half 
melted at the fire. This, in England, it feems, is reckoned good eating, but unfor¬ 
tunately for me, I could not touch a bit of it. I therefore invited my landlord to par¬ 
take of it, and he indeed, feemed to feaft on it. As I neither drank brandy nor ale, 
he told me I lived far too fparingly for a foot traveller; he wondered how I had 
ftrength to walk fo well, and fo far. 

I avail myfelf of this opportunity to obferve that the Englifli inn keepers are in gene* 
ral great ale drinkers ; and for this reafon, mod of them are grofs and corpulent; in 
particular, they are plump and rofy in their faces. I once heard it faid of one of them, 
that the extravafated claret in his phiz, might well remind one, as Falftaff fays of 
Bardolph, of hell-fire. 

The next morning my landlady did me the honour to drink coffee with me, but 
helped me, very fparingly, to milk and fugar. It was Sunday, and I w’ent with my 
landlord to a barber, on whofe (hop was written “ (having for a penny.” There were 
a great many inhabitants affembled there, who took me for a gentleman, on account, 
I fuppofe, of my hat; which I had bought in London for a guinea, and which they 
all admired. I confidered this as a proof, that pomp and finery had not yet become 
general thus far from London. 

You frequently find in England, at many of the houfes of the common people,, 
printed papers, with fundry apt and good moral maxims and rules faftened againft the 
room door; juft as we find them in Germany. On fuch wretched paper, fome of 
the mod delightful and the fined fentiments may be read ; fuch as would do honour 
to any writer of any country. 

For inllance, I read, among other things, this golden rule, on fuch an ordinary printed 
paper (tuck againft a room door, “ Make no comparifons !” And if you confider how 
many quarrels, and how much mifehief arife in the world, from odious comparifons 
of the merits of one, with the merits of another, the molt delightful leffons of morality 
are contained in the few words of the above mentioned rule. 

4 B 2 


A man. 
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A man, to whom I gave fixpence, conduced me out of the town to the road leading 
to CafUeton, which was clofe to a wall of {tones, confufedly heaped one upon another 
as I have before defcribed. The whole country was hilly and rough, and the ground 
covered with brown heath. Here, and there, fome (beep were feeding. 

I made a little digrcflion to an hill to the left, where I had a profpetf:, awfully beau- 
tiful, compofed, almoft entirely, of naked rocks, far and near; among which, 
thofe that were entirely covered with black heath, made a mod tremendous ap¬ 
pearance. 

I was now an hundred and feventy miles from London, when I afcended one of the 
higheft hills, and all at once perceived a beautiful vale below me, which was traverfed 
by^rivers and brooks, and enclofed on all {ides by hills. In this valeday Caftleton, a 
.fmall town, with low houfes, which takes its name from an old caftle, whofe ruins are 
(till to be feen here. 

A narrow path, which wound itfelf down the fide of the rock, led me through the 
vale into the ftreet of Caftleton, where 1 foon found an inn; and alfo foon dined. 
After dinner, 1 made the beft of my to the cavern. 

A little rivulet, which runs through the middle of the town, led .me to its entrance. 

1 ftood here a few moments, full of wonder, and aftonilhinent, at the amazing height 
of the fteep rock, before me, covered on each fide with ivy and other ftirubs. At its 
fummit are the decayed wall and towers of an ancient caftle which formerly ftood on 
this rock; and at its foot, the monftrous aperture, or mouth, to the entrance, of the 
cavern, where it is pitch dark, when one looks down, even at mid-day. 

As I was {landing here full of admiration, I perceived, at the entrance of the cavern, 
a man of a rude and rough appearance, who aiked me if I wiflied to fee the Peak; and 
the echo ftrongly reverberated his coarie voice. 

Anfwering, as I did, in the affirmative, he next further aiked me, if I fhould want 
to be carried to the other fide of the ftream, telling me, at the fame time, what the 
fum would be, which I muft pay for it. 

This man had, along with his black ftringy hair, and his dirty and tattered cloaths, 
fuch a Angularly wild and infernal look, that he actually {truck me as a real Charon ; 
his voice and the queftions he aiked me, were not of a kind to remove this notion ; fo 
that, far from its requiring any effort of imagination, I found it not eafy to avoid be¬ 
lieving, that, at length, I had actually reached Avernus, was about to crofs Acheron, 
and to be ferried by Charon. 

I had no fooner agreed to his demand, than he told me, all I had to do, was boldly to 
follow him ; and thus we entered the cavern. 

To the left, in the entrance of the cavern, lay the trunk of a tree, that had been 
cut down, on which feveral of the boys of the town were playing. 

Our way feemed to be altogether on a defcent, though not fteep ; fo that the light, 
which came in at the mouth of the cavern, near the entrance, gradually forfook us; 
and when we had gone forward a few fteps farther, I was aftoniftied by a fight, 
which of all other, I here the leaft expected: I perceived to the right, in the hollow 
of the cavern, a whole fubterranean village, where the inhabitants, on account of its 
being Sunday, were refting from their work; and with happy and chearful looks, 
were fitting at the doors of their huts, along with their children. 

We had fcarcely paffed thefe fmall fubterranean houfes, when I perceived a number 
of large wheels, on which, on week days, thefe human moles, the inhabitants of the 
cavern, make ropes. 


I fan- 
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I fancied I here faw the wheel of Ixion, and the inceffant labour of the Da- 

nai( j es 

The opening through which the light came, feemed, as we defcended, every mo¬ 
ment to become lefs and lefs, and the darknefs at every Hep to mcreafe, till at 
length only a few rays appeared, as if darting through a crevice, and juft tinging 
the fuiall clouds of fmoke which, at dulk, raifed themfelves to the mouth of the Ca- 


This gradual growth, or incrcafe of darknefs, awakens in a contemplative mind, a 
foft melancholy. As you go down the gentle defcent of the Cavern, you can hardly help 
fancying the moment' is come when, without pain or grief, the thread of life is about 
to be fnapped ; and that you are now going thus quietly to that land of peace where 
trouble is no more. • 

At length the great cavern in the rock clofed itfelf, in the fame manner as hea¬ 
ven and earth feem to join each other, when we came to a little door, where an old 
woman came out of one of the huts, and brought two candles, of which we each took 
one. 

My guide now opened the door, which completely fliut out the faint glimmering of 
light which, till then, it was (fill poffible to perceive, and led us to theinmoft centre of 
this dreary temple of old Chaos and Night, as if, till now, we had only been traveling 
the outer courts. The rock was here fo low, that we were obliged to ftoop very much 
for fome few Heps, in order to get through; but how great was my aflonifhment, when 
we had parted this narrow paffage and again flood upright, at once to perceive, as well 
as the feeble light of our candles would permit, the amazing length, breadth, and height 
of the Cavern; compared to which the monflrous opening through which we had al¬ 
ready parted, was nothing. 

After we had wandered here more than an hour, as beneath a dark and dufky fky, on 
a level fandy foil, the rock gradually lowered itlelf, and we fuddenly found ourfelves on 
the edge of a broad river, which, from the glimmering of our candles amid the total 
darknefs, fuggefted fundry interefting reflections. To the fide of this river a fmall boat 
was moored, with fome ftraw in its bottom. Into this boat my guide defired me to ftep, 
and lay myfelf down in it quite flat; becaufe, as he faid, towards the middle of the 
river, the rock would almofl touch the water. 

When I had laid myfelf down as directed, he himfelf jumped into the water, and drew 
the boat after him. 

All around us was one ftill, folemn, and deadly filence; and as the boat advanced, 
the rock feemed to ftoop, and come nearer and nearer to us, till at length it nearly 
touched my face j and as I lay, I could hardly hold the candle upright. I feemed to 
myfelf to be in a coffin, rather than in a boat, as I had no room to ftir hand or foot, 
till we had parted this frightful ftrait, and the rock rofe again on the other fide; where 
my guide once more handed me a-fhore. 

1 he Cavern was now become, all at once, broad and high j and then fuddenly it was 
again low and narrow. 

I obferved on both Tides as we parted along, a prodigious number of great and fmall 
petrified plants and animals, which however we could not examine, unlefs we had been 
difpofed to fpend fome days in the Cavern. 

And thus we arrived at the oppofite fide, at thefecond river or ftream, which, how¬ 
ever, was not fo broad as the firft; as one may fee acrofs it to the other fide: acrofs 
this ftream my guide carried me on his fhoulders, becaufe there was here no boat to 
carry us over. 
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From thence we only went a few fteps farther, when we came to a very fmall 
piece of water, which extended itfelf length-ways; and led us to the end of the Ca¬ 
vern, 

The path along the edge of this water, was wet and flippery, and fometimes fo very 
narrow, that one can hardly fet one foot before the other. 

Notwithflanding, I wandered with pleafure on this fubterranean fhore, and was re¬ 
galing myfelf with the interefting contemplation of all thefe various wonderful objects, 
in this land of darknefs and fhadow of death, when, all at once, fomething like mufic 
at a diftance, founded in mine ears. 

I inftantly flopped, full of aftonilhment; and eagerly afked my guide what this might 
mean? Heanfwered, only have patience, and youlhall foon fee. 

But as we advanced, the founds of harmony feemed to die away ; the noife became 
weaker and weaker; and at length it feemed to link into a gentle hiding, or hum, like 
diftant drops of falling rain. 

And how great was my amazement when, ere long, I actually faw and felt a violent 
fhower of rain falling from the rock, as from a thick cloud, whofe drops, which now 
fell on our candles, had caufed that fame melancholy found which I had heard at a 
diflance. 

This was what is here called a mizzling rain; which fell from the ceiling or roof of 
the Cavern, through the veins of the rock. 

We did not dare to approach too near with our candles, as they might eafily have 
been extinguilhed by the falling drops j and fo we perhaps have been forced to feek 
our way back in vain. 

We continued our march therefore along the fide of the water, and often faw on 
the fides large apertures in the rock, which feemed to be new or fubordinate caverns; 
all which we paffed without looking into. At length my guide prepared me for one of 
the fineft fights we had yet feen, which we fhould now foon behold. 

And we had hardly gone on a few paces, when we entered what might eafily be taken 
for a majeftic temple, with lofty arches, fupported by beautiful pillars, formed by the 
plaftic hand of fome ingenious artift. 

This fubterranean temple, in the ftruclure of which no human hand had borne a part, 
appeared to me at that moment, to furpafs all the moft ftupendous buildings in the 
world, in point of regularity, magnificence, and beauty. 

Full of admiration and reverence, here, even in the inmoft recefies of nature, I faw 
the majefty of the Creator difplayed; and before I quitted this temple, here in this fo- 
lemn filence and holy gloom, I thought it would be a becoming aft: of true religion to 
adore, as I cordially did, the God of nature. 

We now drew near the end of our journey. Our faithful companion, the water, 
guided us through the remainder of the Cavern, where the rock is arched for the laft 
time, and then finks till it touches the water, which here forms a femi-circle, and thus 
the Cavern clofes; fo that no mortal can go one ftep farther. 

My guide here again jumped into the water, fwam a little way under the rock, and 
then came back quite wet, to Ihew me that it was impoffible to go any further, unlefs 
this rock could be blown up with powder, and a fecond cavern opened. I now 
thought, all we had to do was to return the neareft way; but there were new difficul¬ 
ties ftill to encounter, and new fcenes to behold ftill more beautiful than any I had yet 
feen. 

My guide now turned and went back towards the left, where I followed him through 
a large opening in the rock. 


And 
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And here he firft alked me if I could determine to creep a confiderable diftance 
through the rock, where it nearly touched the ground ? Having confented to do fo, 
he told me 1 had only to follow him; warning me at the fame time, to rake great care 

Thus we crept on our hands and feet, on the wet and muddy ground, through the 
opening in the rock, which was often fcarcely large enough for us to get through with 

our bodies. < . 

When, at length, we had got through this troublefome pauage, I law m the Cavern, 
a fteep hill, which was fo high, that it feemed to lofe itfelf as in a cloud, in the fumniit 
of the rock. 

This hill was fo wet and flippery, that as foon as I attempted to afeend, I fell down. 
My guide, however, took hold of my hand, and told me, I had only refolutely to fol¬ 
low him. 

We now afeended fuch an amazing height, and there were fuch precipices on each 
fide, that it makes me giddy even now, when I think of it. 

When we at length had gained the fummit, where the hill feemed to lofe itfelf in 
the rock, my guide placed me where I could Hand firm, and told me to ftay there 
quietly. In the mean time he himfelf went down the hill with his candle, and left me 
alone. 

I loft fight of him for fome moments; but at length I perceived not him indeed, 
but his candle, quite in the bottom, from whence it feemed to ftiine like a bright and 
twinkling ftar. 

After I had enjoyed this indefcribably beautiful fight for fome time, my guide came 
back, and carried me fafely down the hill again on his lhoulders. And as I now ftood 
below, he went up and let his candle Ihine again through an opening of the rock, while 
I covered mine with my hand; and it was now as if on a dark night a bright ftar {hone 
down upon me; a fight which, in point of beauty, far furpaffed all that I had ever 
feen. 

Our journey was now ended, and we returned, not without trouble and difficulty, 
through the narrow paflage. We again entered the temple we had a fhort time before 
left; again heard the pattering of the rain, which founded as rain when we were near 
it, but which, at a diftance, feemed a fonorous, dull, and melancholy hum; and now 
again we returned acrofs the quiet ftreams through the capacious entrance of the cavern, 
to the little door, where we had before taken our leave of day-lightj which after fo 
long a darknefs, we now again hailed with joy. 

Before my guide opened the door, he told me I fhould now have a view of a 
fight that would furpafs all the foregoing. I found that he was in the right; for 
when he had only half opened the door, it really feemed as if I was looking into 
Elyfium. 

The day feemed to be gradually breaking, and night and darknefs to have vanifli- 
cd. At a diftance you again juft faw the fmoke of the cottages, and then the cot¬ 
tages themfelves; and as we afeended, we faw the boys {till playing around the 
hewn trunk, till at length the reddilh purple ftripes in the Iky, faintly appeared 
through the mouth of the hole; yet, juft as we came out, the fun was fetting in the 
Weft. 

1 hus had I fpent nearly the whole afternoon, till it was quite evening, in the cavern” 
and when I looked at myfelf, I was, as to my drefs, not much unlike my guide * my 
{hoes fcarcely hung to my feet, they were fo foft and fo torn by walking fo long on the 
damp fand, and the h$rd pointed ftones. ° 

' I paid 
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I paid no more than half-a-crown for feeing all that I had feen, with a triflle to my 
guide; foritfeems he does not get the half-crown, but is obliged to account for it to 
his mailer, who lives very comfortably on the revenue he derives from this Cavern; 
and is able to keep a man to fliew it to llrangers. 

When I came home I fent for a fhoe-jnvaker. There was one who lived juft oppofite; 
and he immediately came to examine my fhoes. He told me he could not fufficiently 
wonder at the badnefs of the work, for they were fhoes I had brought from Germany. 
Notwithllanding this, he undertoook, as he had no new ones ready, to mend them for 
me as well as he could. This led me to make a very agreeable acquaintance with this 
fhoe-maker; for when I expreffed to him my admiration of the Cavern, it pleafed him 
greatly that in fo infignificant a place as Caftleton, there fhould be any thing which 
could infpire people with aftonilhment, who came from fuch diftant countries; and 
thereupon offered to take a walk with me, to {hew me at no great diftance, the famous 
mountain called Mam-Tor, which is reckoned among the things of moft note in Der- 
byfhire. 

This mountain is covered with verdure on its fummitand fides; but at the end it is a 
fteep precipice. The middle part does not, like other mountains, confift of rock, but 
of a loofe earth, which gives way, and either rolls from the top of the precipice in little 
pieces, or tears itfelf loofe in large maffes, and falls with a thundering crafh, thus form¬ 
ing an hill on its fide which is continually encreafing. 

From thefe circumftances probably is derived the name of Mam Tor, which literally 
fignifies Mother Hill ; for Tor, is either an abbreviation of, or the old word for. 
Tower ; and means not only a lofty building, but any eminence. Mam, is a familiar 
term, that obtains, in all languages, for Mother; and this mountain, like a Mother, 
produces feveral other fmall hills. 

The inhabitants here have a fuperftitious notion, that this mountain, notwithftanding 
its daily lofs, never decreafes, but always keeps its own, and remains the fame. 

My companion told me a fhocking hiftory of an inhabitant of Caftleton, who laid a 
wager, that he would afeend this fteep precipice. 

As the lower part is not quite fo fteep, but rather flanting upwards, he could get 
good hold in this foft loofe earth, and clambered up, without looking round. At 
length he had gained more than half the afeent, and was juft at the part, where it 
projects and overlooks its bafis: from this aftonifhing height the unfortunate man call 
down his eyes, whilft the threatening point of the rock hung over him, with tottering 
maffes of earth. 

He trembled all over, and was juft going to relinquifli his hold, not daring to move 
backwards or forwards: in this manner he hung for fome time between .heaven and 
earth, furrounded by defpair. However, his iinews would bear it no longer; and 
therefore, in an effort of defpair, he once more collected all his ftrength, and got hold 
of, firft, one loofe ftone, and then another; all of which would have failed him, had 
he not immediately caught hold of another. By thefe means, however, at length, to 
his own, as well as to the aftonilhment of all the fpe&ators, he avoided almoft inftant 
and certain death, .fafely gained the fummit of the hill, and won his wager. 

I trembled as I heard this relation; feeing the mountain and the precipice 
in queftion fo near to me, I could not help figuring to myfelf the man clam¬ 
bering up it. 

Not far from hence is Elden-Hole, a cavity, or pit, or hole in the earth, of fuch a 
monftrous depth, that if you throw in a pebble ftone, and lay your ear to the hedge 
of the hole, you hear it falling for a long time. 


As 
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As foon as it comes to the bottom it emits a found as if fome one were uttering a 
loud fish. The firft noife it makes, on its being firft parted with, .affects the ear like a 
fubterranean thunder. This rumbling, or thundering noife, continues for fome time, 
and then decreafes, as the (tone falls againfl firft one hard rock and then another, at a 
greater and a greater depth ; and at length when it has for fometime been ialling, the 
noife ftops with a kind of whizzing, or a hilling, murmur. . The people have alio a 
world of iuperftitious {lories relating to this place; one of which is, that tome perlon 
once threw into it a goofe, which appeared again, at two miles diftance, in the great ca¬ 
vern I have already mentioned, quite ftnpped of its feathers. But I will not ftuft my 
letters with many of thefe fabulous hiftories. 

They reckon that they have in Derbyfliire feven wonders of nature *, of which, this 
Eldcn Hole , the hill of Mam Tor , and the great cavern, I have been at, are the prin¬ 
cipal. This cavern goes commonly by a name that is Ihockingly vulgar: in Englilh it 
is called “ The Devil’s Arfe 0 ’ Peak.” 

The remaining four wonders are Pool’s Hole , which has fome refemblance to this 
that I have feen, as I am told, for I did not fee it; next, St. Anne’s Well, where there 
are two fprings, which rife clofe to each other ; the one of which is boiling-hot, the 
other as cold as ice; the next is, Tide’s-well, not far from the town of that name, 
through which I palled. It is a fpring, or well, which in general flow's or runs under 
ground, imperceptibly, and then all at once ruflies forth with a mighty rumbling or 
fubterranean noife, which is faid to have fomething mufical in it, and overflow's its banks. 
Laftly, Chatfworth, a palace, or feat, belonging to the Dukes of Devonlhire, at the 
foot of a mountain, whofe fummit is covered with eternal fnow, and therefore always 
gives one the idea of winter, at the fame time that the moft delightful fpring blooms 
at its foot. I can give you no further defeription of thefe latter wonders, as I only know 
them by the account given me by others. They were the fubje&s with which my 
guide, the Ihoe-maker, entertained me during our walk. 

While this man was Ihewing me every thing within his knowledge, that he thought 
moft interefting, he often exprefled his admiration on thinking how much of the world 
I had already feen; and the idea excited in him fo lively a defire to travel, that I had 
much to do to reafon him out or it. He could not help talking of it the whole even¬ 
ing; and again and again protefted that, had he not got a wife and child, he 
would fet off in the morning, at day-break, along with me; for here in Caftleton 
there is but little to be earned by the hardeft labour, or even genius; provifions 
are not cheap; and in Ihort, there is no fcope for exertion. This honeft man 
was not yet thirty. 

As we returned, he W'ifhed yet to fliew me the lead mines, but it w'as too late. Yet, 
late as it was, he mended my (hoes the fame evening, and I muft do him the juftice to 
add, in a very mafterly manner. 

But I am forry to tell you, I have brought a cough from the cavern, that does not 
at all pleafeme; indeed it occafionsme no little pain, which makes me fuppofe that one 
muft needs breathe a very unwholefome damp air in this cavern. But then, were that 
the cafe, I do not comprehend how my friend Charon fhould have held it out fo long, 
and fo well, as he has. 1 

This morning 1 was up very early in order to view the ruins, and to climb an high 
hill, along fide of them. The ruins, are diredtly over the mouth of the hole oil 
the hill, which extends itfelf fome diftarice over the cavern, beyond the ruins 
and always widens; though here in front it is fo narrow, that the building takes up the 
whole. 
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From the ruins all around, there is nothing but fteep rock, fo that there is no accefs 
to it, but from the town, where a crooked path from the foot of the hill is hewn in the 
rock, but is alfo prodigioufly fteep. 

The fpot on which the ruins ftand, is now all overgrown with nettles and thirties. 
Formerly, it is faid, there was a bridge from this mountain, to the oppofite one, of 
which one may yet difcover fome traces, as in the vale, which divides the two rocks, 
we ftill find the remains of fome of the arches on which the bridge refted. This vale 
which lies at the back of the ruins, and probably over the cavern, is called the Cave’s 
Way, and is one of the greateft thoroughfares to the town. In the part, at which, at 
fome diftance, it begins to defcend between thefe two mountains, its defcent is fo gentle 
that one is not at all tired in going down it. But if you fhould happen to mifs the 
way'between the two rocks, and continue on the heights, you are in great danger of 
falling from the rock, which every moment becomes fteeper and fteeper. 

The mountain, on which the ruins ftand, is every where rocky. The one on the 
left of it, which is feparated by the vale, is perfe&ly verdant and fertile, and, on its 
fummit, the pafture lands are divided by ftones, piled up in the form of a wall. This 
green mountain is at leaft three times as high as that on which the ruins ftand. 

I began to clamber up the green mountain, which is alfo pretty fteep; and when I 
had got more than half way up without having once looked back, I was nearly in the 
fame fituation as the adventurer who clambered up Mam-Tor hillj for when I looked 
round, I found my eye had not been trained to view, unmoved, fo prodigious an height; 
Caftleton, with the furrounding country, lay below me, like a map j the roofs of the 
houfes feemed almoft clofe to the ground, and the mountain with the ruins itfelf, feemed 
to be lying at my feet. 

I grew giddy at the profpeft, and it required all my reafon to convince me that I was 
in no danger, and that, at all events, I could only fcramble down the green turf, in 
the fame manner as I had got up. At length I feemed to grow accuftomed to this view,, 
till it really gave me pleafure; and I now climbed quite to the fummit, and walked over 
the meadows, and at length reached the way, which gradually defcends between the 
two mountains. 

At the top of the green, mountain I met with fome neat country girls, who 
were milking their cows, and coming this fame way with their milk-pails on their- 
heads. 

This little rural party formed a beautiful group, when fome of them with their milk- 
pails took flicker, as it began to rain, under a part of the rock j beneath which they fat 
down on natural ftone benches, and there, with paftoral innocence and glee, talked and 
laughed till the fliower was over. 

My way led me into the town, from whence I now write, and which I intend leaving 
in order to begin my journey back to London j but I think I ihali not now purfue quite 
the fame road.. * ' 1 


Northampton* 

WHEN I took my leave of the honeft fiioe-maker, in Caftleton, who would have re¬ 
joiced to have accompanied me, I refolved to return, not by Tide’s-well , but by Ward- 
lew, which is nearer. } 

I there found but one fingle inn, and in it only a landlady, who told me that her 
hulband was at work in the lead-mines ; and that the cavern at Caftleton, and all that 

7 I had 
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I had yet feen, was nothing to be compared to thefe lead-mines. tier hulbtUiJj uiu 
faid, would be happy to fhew them to me. 

When 1 came to offer to pay her for my dinner, (he made fome difficulty about it; 
becaufe, as I had neither drank ale, or brandy, by the felling of which fhe chiefly 
made her livelihood, (lie faid Ihe could not well make out my bill. On this I called 
for a mug of ale (which I did not drink) in order to enable me the better to fettle her 
reckoning. 

At this fame time I faw my innkeeper of Tidefwell; who, however, had not, like 
me, come on foot, but prancing proudly on horfeback. 

As 1 proceeded, and faw the hills rife before me, which were ftill frefn in my me¬ 
mory, having fo recently become acquainted with them, in my journey thither, l 
was juft reading the paffage, in Milton, relative to the creation, in which the Angel 
deferibes to Adam how the water fubfided, and 

“ Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the Iky.” 

Book vii. 1 . 2S5. 

It feemed to me, while reading this paffage, as if every thing around me were in the 
ad of creating, and the mountains themfelves appeared to emerge or rife, fo animated 
was the feene. 

I had felt fomething, not very unlike this, on my journey hither; as I was fitting 
oppofite to an hill, whofe top was covered with trees, and was reading in Milton the 
fublime defeription of the combat of the angels, where the fallen angels are made, with 
but little regard to chronology, to attack their antagonijls with artillery and cannon, 
as if it had been a battle on earth, of the prefent age. The better angels, however, 
defend themfelves againft their antagonifts, by each feizing on fome hill, by the tufts on its 
fummit, tearing them up by the root, and thus bearing them in their hands, to fling them 
at their enemy: 6 

u --they ran, they flew, 

From their foundation loosing to and fro, 

Thev pluck’d the feated hills with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the fliaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands-.” 

Book vi. 1. 642. 

1 feemed to fancy to myfelf, that I actually faw an angel there Handing and plucking 
up an hill before me and fhaking it in the air*. 

\\ hen I came to the laft village, before I got to Matlock, as it was now evening, and 

ark, I determined to fpend the night there; and enquired for an inn, which, I was 
t0 .y .' v , as at the end of the village. And fo on I walked, and kept walking till near 
midnight, before I found this fame inn. The place feemed to have no end. On my 
journey to Callleton, 1 muft either not have paffed through this village or not have no- 
Lced its length. Much tired, and not a little indifpofed, I at length arrived at the inn; 
w ere I fat my fell down by the fire in the kitchen, and'afked for fomething to eat. 
As they told me, 1 could not have a bed here, I replied I abfolutely would not be driven 
away, for that if nothing better could be had, I would fit all night by the fire. This 
1 actually piepaied to do, and laid my head on the table in order to fleep, 
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When the people in the kifchen thought that I was afleep, I heard them talking about 
me, and guefling who, or what I might be. One woman alone feemed to take my 
parr, and faid, “I dare fay, he is a well-bred gentleman;” another fcouted that no¬ 
tion, merely, becaufe, as (he faid, l had come on foot; and “depend on it,” “ laid 
lhe, “ he is fome poor travelling creature!” My ears yet ring with the contemptuous 
tone with which (lie uttered, “ Poor travelling creature !” It feems to exprefs all 
die wretchcdnefs of one, who neither has houfe, nor home; a vagabond, and outcaft 
of fociety. 

At lad, when thefe unfeeling people faw that I was determined, at all events, to flay 
there all night, they gave me a bed, but not till I had long given up all hopes of getting 
one. And in the morning, when they aiked me a (hilling for it, I gave them half-a- 
crown, adding, with hornething of an air, that I would have no change. This I did, 
though perhaps fooliflily, to (hew them, that I was not quite “ a poor creature And 
now they took leave of me with great civility, and many excufes; and I now continued 
my journey much at my eafe. 

When I had palled Matlock, I did not go again towards Derby, but took the road 
to the left towards Nottingham. Here the hills gradually difappeared; and my 
journey now lay through meadow grounds, and cultivated fields. 

I inuft here inform you, that the word Peake , or Pike, in old Englifh, fignifies a 
point or fummit; the Peak of Derbyfiiire, therefore means that part of the country, 
which is hilly ; or where the mountains are higheft. 

Towards noon I again came to an eminence, where I found but one (ingle folitary 
inn, which had a lingular infeription on its fign. It was in rhime, and I remember 
only that it ended with thefe words, “ Refre(h and then go on.” “ Entertainment for 
man and horl'e.” This I have feen on feveral figns, but the moft common, at all the 
lefler ale-houfes, is “ A. B. C. or D. dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors.” 

I dined here on cold meat and fallad. This, or elfe eggs and fallad, was my ufual 
lupper, and my dinner too, at the inns at which I (topped. It was but feldom that I 
had the good fortune to get any thing hot. The fallad, for which they brought me all 
the ingredients, I was always obliged to drefs myfelf. This, I believe is always done in 
England. 

The road was now tolerably pleafant, but the country feemed here to be uniform 
and unvaried even to dullnefs. However, it was a very fine evening, and as I palfed 
through a village, juft before fun-fet, feveral people, who met me, accofted me with 
a phraie which, at firft, I thought odd, but which I now think civil, if not polite. 
As if I could poflibly want information on fuch a point, as they pafled me, they all very 
courteoufly told me “ *tzaas a fine evening , or a pleafant night." 

I have alfo often met people who, as they palled me, obligingly and kindly afked : 
“ hmv do you do?" To which unexpected queftion from total ftrangers, I have now 
learned to anfwer, “ pretty well I thank you, how do you do?" This manner of ad- 
drefs muft needs appear very Angular to a foreigner, who is all at once aiked by a per- 
fon whom he has never feen before, how he does ? 

After I had patTed through this village, I came to a green field, at the fide of which 
I met with an ale-houfe. The miftrefs was fitting at the window; I aiked her, if I 
could flay the night there, (he faid, no ! and (hut the window in my face. 

This unmannerlinefs recalled to my recollection the many receptions of this kind to 
which I had now fo often been expofed ; and I could not forbear uttering aloud my in¬ 
dignation at the inhofpitality of the Englifli; this har(h fentiment I loon corrected, 
however, as I walked on, by recollecting, and placing in the oppofite fcale, the un- 
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Their language, their drefs, their manners, were, all of them, Angularly vulgar 

and difagreeable; and their expreflions dill more fo : Lor they hardly fpoke a word, 

without adding, “a G-d d - me** to it, and thus curling, quarrelling, drinking, 

Tinging, and fighting, they feemed to be plealed, and to enjoy the evening. I mull 
do°them the jultice to add, that none of them, however, at all moleded me, or c id 
me any harm. On the contrary, every one again and again drank my health, and 1 
took care not to forget to drink theirs m return, i he treatment of my holt at Mat- 
lock was (fill frefti in my memory; and fo, as often as I drank, I never omitted lay¬ 
ing, “ Your healths gentlemen all!” , , .. . . 

When two Englifhmen quarrel, the fray is carried on, and decided, rather by 
aftions than by words; though loud and boifterous, they do not fay much, ami 
frequently repeat the fame thing over and over again, always clinching it with an ad¬ 
ditional “ G d — you!** Their anger feems to overpower their utterance, and can 

vent only by coming to blows. . , 

The landlady, who fat in the kitchen along with all this goodly company, was ne- 
verthelefs well drefled, and a remarkably well looking woman. As foon as I had flip¬ 
ped, I haftened to bed, but could not deep ; my quondam companions, the colliers, 
made fuch a noife the whole night through.—In the morning, when I got up, there was 
not one to be feen, nor heard. 

I was now only a few miles from Nottingham, where 1 arrived towards 
noon. 

This, of all the towns I have yet feen, except London, feemed to me to be one 
of the bell; and is undoubtedly the cleaned. Every thing here wore a modern ap¬ 
pearance, and a large place in the centre, fcarcely yielded to a London fquare, in 
point of beauty. 

From the town a charming foot-path leads you acrofs the meadows to the high¬ 
road, where there is a bridge over the Trent. Not far from this bridge was an inn, 
where I dined, though I could get nothing but bread and butter, of which I defined 
to have a toad made. 

Nottingham lies high, and made a beautiful appearance at a didance, with its neat 
high houfes, red roofs, and its lofty decples. I have not feen fo fine a profpeft, in 
any other town in England. 

I now came through feveral villages, as Ruddington, Bradmore and Buny, to 
Cadol, where I dayed all night. 

This whole afternoon I heard the ringing of bells in many of the villages. Proba¬ 
bly, it is fome holiday which they thus celebrate. It was cloudy weather, and I felt 
myfelf not at all well: and in thefe circumdances this ringing difeompofed me dill 
more; and made me at length quite low-fpirited and melancholy. 

At Caftol there were three inns clofe to each other, in which, to judge only from 
the outfide of the houfes, little but poverty was to be expelled. In the one at which 
I at length dopped there was only a landlady, a fick butcher, and a fick carter, both 
of whom had come to day the night. This affemblage of fick perfons gave me the 

idea 
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idea of an hofpital, and deprefled me Hill more. I felt fome degree of fever, was 
very reftlefs all night, and fo I kept niy bed very late the next morning, until the 
woman of the houfe came and aroufed me, by faying (he had been uneafy on my ac- 
- count. And now I formed the refolution to go toLeicefter in the poll-coach. 

I was now only four miles from Loughborough, a fmall, and I think, not a very 
handfonie town, where I arrived late at noon, and dined at the laft inn on the road 
that leads to Leicefter. Here again, far beyond expectation, the people treated me 
like a gentleman, and let me dine in the parlour. 

From Loughborough toLeicefter, was only ten miles; but the road was fandy and 
very uiipleafant walking. 

1 came through a village called Mountforrel , which perhaps takes its name from 
a little hill at the end of it. As for the reft, it was all one large plain, all the way to 
Leicefter, 

Towards evening I came to a pleafant meadow juft before I got to Leicefter, 
through which a foot-path led me to the town, which made a good appearance as I 
viewed it lengthways, and indeed much larger than it really is. 

I went up a long ftreet before 1 got to the houfe from which the poft-coaches fet 
out, and which is alfo an inn. I here learnt that the ftage was to fet out that even¬ 
ing for London, but that the in fide was already full; fome places were however Hill 
left on the outfide. 

Being obliged to beftir myfelf to get back to London, as the time drew near, when 
the Hamburgh captain, with whom I intend to return, had fixed his departure, I de¬ 
termined to take a place as far as Northampton on the outfide. 

But this ride from Leicefter to Northampton, I fhall remember as long as I 
live. 

The coach drove from the yard through a part of the houfe. The infide paffengers 
got in, in the yard ; but we on the outfide were obliged to clamber up in the public 
ftreet, becaufe we fliould have had no room for our head to pafs under the gate- 
way. 

My companions on the top of the coach, were a farmer, a young man very decently 
drefied, and a black-a-moor. 

The getting up alone was at the rifk of one’s life; and when I was up, I was obli¬ 
ged to fit juft at the corner of the coach, with nothing to hold by, but a fort of little 
handle, faftened on the fide. I fat neareft the wheel; and the moment that we fet 
oft, I fancied that I faw certain death await me. All I could do, was to take Hill fafer 
hold of the handle, and to be more and more careful to preferve my balance. 

1 he machine now rolled along with prodigious rapidity, over the ftones through the 
tow'n, and every moment u r e feemed to fly into the air ; fo that it was almoft a miracle, 
that we fill (luck to the coach, and did not fall. We feemed to be thus on the W'ing, 
and to fly, as often as we palled through a village, or went down an hill. 

At laft the being continually in fear of my life, became infupportable, and as we 
vvere going up a hill, and confequently proceeding rather flower than ufual, I crept 
from the top of the coach, and got fnug into thebalket. 

“ O, fir, fir, you will be Ikakento death!” faid tire black ; but I flattered myfelf, 
he exaggerated the unpleafantnefsof my poll. 

As long as we w^ent up hill, it was eafy and pleafant. And, having had little or no 
fleep the night before, I was almoft afleep among the trunks and the packages; but 
how was the cafe altered when we came to go down hill; then all the trunks and par¬ 
cels began, as it were, to dance around me, and every thing in the balket feemed fo 
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bo alive, and I every moment received from them fuch violent blows, that I thought 
iny laft hour was come. I now found that what the black, had told me, was no exag¬ 
geration ; but all my complaints were ufelefs. 1 was obliged to fuffer this torture 
nearly an hour, till we came to another hill again, when quite fhaken to pieces and 
fadly bruifed, I again crept to the top of the coach, and took poffeflion of my former 
feat. “ Ah, did not I tell you, that you would be fhaken to death?” faid the black, 
as 1 was getting up *, but I made him no reply. Indeed I was afhamed j and I now 
write this as a warning to all flrangers to ftage-coaches who may happen to take it into 
their heads, without being ufed to it, to take a place on the outftde of an Englifh poft- 
coach ; and flill more, a place in the bafket. 

About midnight we arrived at Harborough, where I could only reft myfelf a moment* 
before we were again called to fet off, full drive, through a number of villages, fo 
that a few hours before day-break we had reached Northampton, which is, however* 
thirty three miles from Leicefter. 

From Harborough to Leicefter, I had a mod dreadful journey, it rained incef- 
fantly; and as before we had been covered with duft, we now were foaked with rain- 
My neighbour, the young man who fat next me in the middle, that my inconveniences 
might be complete, every now and then fell afleep; and as, when afleep, he perpetu¬ 
ally bolted and rolled againft me, with the whole weight of his body, more than once 
he was very near pufhing me entirely off my feat. 

We at laft reached Northampton, where I immediately went to bed, and have flept 
almoft till noon. To-morrow morning I intend to continue my journey to London in 
fome other ftage-coach. , - 

London, i$th July, 1782. 

THE journey from Northampton to London I can again hardly call a journey; but 
rather a perpetual motion, or removal from one place to another, in a clofe box ; 
during your conveyance you may, perhaps, if you are in luck, converfe with two or 
three people fhut up along with you. 

But I was not fo fortunate j for my three travelling companions were all farmers, 
who flept fo foundly, that even the hearty knocks of the head with which they often, 
falutcd each other, did not awake them. 

Their faces, bloated and difcoloured by their copious ufe of ale and brandy, looked, 
as they lay before me, like fo many lumps of dead flefh. When now and then they 
woke, flieep, in which they all dealt, was the firft and laft topic of their converfation. 
One of the three, however, differed not a little from the other two ; his face was fallow 
and thin, his eyes quite funk and hollow, his long lank fingers hung quite loofe, and 
as if detached from his hands. He was, in fhort, the pifture of avarice and mifanthro- 
phy. The former he certainly was; for at every ftage he refufed to give the coach¬ 
man the accuftomed perquifite, which every body elfe paid; and every farthing he 

was forced to part with, forced a G—d d - n from his heart. As he fat in the 

coach, he feemed anxious to fhun the light; and fo Ihut up every window that 
he could come at, except when now and then I opened them, to take a flight view 
of the -charms of the country through which we feemed to be flying, rather than 
driving. 

Our road lay through Newport-Pagnell, Dunftable, St. Alban’s, Barnet, to 
Iflington, or rather to London itfelf. But thefe names are all I know of the different 
places. 


At 
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At Dunftable, if I do not miftake, webreakfafted; and here, as is ufual, every thing 
was paid for in common by all the paffengers ; as I did not know this, I ordered coffee 
feparately; however, when it came, the three farmers alfo drank of it, and gave me 
fome of their tea. 

They afked me what part of the world I came from ; whereas we in Germany gene- 
rally inquired, what countryman a perfon is. 

When we had breakfafted, and were again feated in the coach, all the farmers, the 
lean one excepted, feemed quite alive again, and now began a converfation on religion 
and on politics. 

One of them brought the hiftory of Samfon on the carpet, which the clergyman of 
his parifli, he faid, had lately explained, I dare fay, very fatisfa&orily 5 though this 
honeft farmer ftill had a great many doubts about the great gate which Samfon carried 
away, and about the foxes with the fire-brands between their tails. In other refpects, 
however, the man feemed not to be either uninformed or fceptical. 

They now proceeded to relate to each other various ftories, chiefly out of the Bible; 
not merely as important facts, but as interefting narratives, which they would have told 
and liftened to with equal fatisfaftion had they met them any where elfe. One of them 
had only heard thefe itories from his minifter in the church, not being able to read 
them himfelf. 

The one that fat next to him, now began to talk about the Jews of the Old Tef- 
tament, and allured us that the prefent race were all defcended from thofe old ones. 
« Aye, and they are all damned to all eternity!”—faid his companion, as coolly 
and as confidently as if at that moment, he had feen them burning in the bottomlefs 
pit. 

We now frequently took up frefh paffengers, who only rode a fliort diftance with 
us, and then got out again. Among others was a woman from London, whofe bu- 
•finefs was the making of brandy. She entertained us with a very circumftantial nar¬ 
rative of all the fhocking fcenes during the late riot in that city. What particularly 
{truck me was her faying, that Ihe faw a man, oppofite to her houfe, who was fo 
furious, that he flood on the wall of a houfe that was already half burnt down, and 
there, like a daemon, with his own hands, pulled down and toffed about the bricks 
which the fire had fpared, till at length he was ffiot, and fell back among the 
flames. 

At length we arrived at London without any accident, in a hard rain, about one 
•o’clock. I had been obliged to pay fixteen {hillings before-hand at Northampton, for 
the fixty miles to London. This the coachman feemed not to know for certain, and 
therefore aiked me more earneflly, if I was fure I had paid : I affured him I had ; and 
he took myword. 

1 looked like a crazy creature when I arrived in London; notwithflanding which, 
Mr. Pointer, with whom I left my trunk, received me in the moft'friendly manner, 
and defired me during dinner to relate to him my adventures. 

The fame evening 1 called on Mr. Leonhardi, who, as I did not wifh to hire a lodg¬ 
ing for the few days I might be obliged to wait for a fair wind, got me into the Free- 
mafons’ tavern. And here I have been waiting thefe eight days, and the wind ftill con¬ 
tinues contrary for Hambro’; though I do now moft heartily wifh for a fair wind, as I 
can no longer make any improvement by my flay, fince I muft keep myfelfin conftant 
readinefs to embark whenever the wind changes; and therefore I dare go no great 
diftance. 


Every 
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Even’ body here is now full of the marquis of Rockingham’s deathand the change 
of the miniftry in confequence of it. T.hey are much difpleafed that Fox has given up 
his feat; and yet it is fingular, they dill are much concerned, and intereft themfelves 
for him* as if whatever interefted him were the intereft of the nation. 

On Tuefday there was an highly important debate in Parliament. Fox was called 
on to allign the true reafons of his refignation before the nation. At eleven o'clock the 
gallery was fo full, that no body could get a place; and the debates only begin at 
Three, and lafted this evening till ten. 

About four, Fox came. Every one was full of expectation. He fpoke at firft with 
great vehemence; but it was obferved that he gradually became more and more mo¬ 
derate, and when at length he had vindicated the ftep he had taken, and lhetved it to 
be, in every point of view, juft, wife, and honourable,—he added, with great force 
and pathos, “ and now 1 (land here once more, as poor as ever I was.” It was im- 
pofiible to hear fuch a fpeech and fuch declarations unmoved. 

General Conway then gave his reafons, why he did not refign; though he was of 
the fame political principles as Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; he was of the Tame opinion 
with them in regard to the independency of America; the more equal reprefentation. 
of the people in parliament, and the regulations neceflary in Ireland: but he did not 
think the prefent minifter, lord Shelburne, would ad contrary to thofe principles. 
As foon as he did, he fliould likewife refign ; but not before. 

Burke now flood up and made a mod elegant, though florid fpeech, in praife of the 
late marquis of Rockingham. As he did not meet with fufficient attention, and heard 
much talking and many murmurs, he faid, with much vehemence, and a fenfe of in¬ 
jured merit, “ this is not treatment for fo old a member of parliament as I am, and I 
will be heard!”—On which there was immediately a mod profound filence. After he 
had faid much more in praife of Rockingham, he fubjoined, that with regard to gene¬ 
ral Conway’s remaining in the miniftry, it reminded him of a fable he had heard in his 
youth, of a wolf, who, on having cloathed himfelf as a fheep, was let into the fold by 
a lamb; who indeed did fay to him, where did you get thofe long nails, and thofe 
fliarp teeth, mamma ? But neverthelefs let him in; the confequence of which was, 
he murdered the whole flock. Now with refpett to general Conway, it appeared to 
him, juft as though the lamb certainly did perceive the nails and teeth of the wolf, 
but notwithftanding, was fo good-tempered to believe that the wolf would change his 
nature, and become a lamb. By this, he did not mean to reflect on lord Shelburne ; 
only of this he was certain, that the prefent adminiftration was a thoufand times worfe, 
than that under lord North, (who was prefent.) 

When I heard Mr. Pitt fpeak, for the firft time, I was aftonifhed, that a man of fo 
youthful an appearance fliould ftand up at all: but I was ftill more aftoniflied to 
fee how, while he fpoke, he engaged univerfal attention. He feems to me not to be 
more than one and twenty, lhis fame Pitt is now minifter, and even chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

It is fhocking to a foreigner, to fee what violent fatires on men, rather than on 
things, daily appear in the newfpapers; of which they tell me there are at leaft a 
dozen, ir not more, publilhed every day. Some of them fide with the miniftry., and 
ftill more I think with the oppofition. A paper that fliould be quite impartial, if tfiac 
were poflible, I apprehend, would be deemed fo infipid as to find no readers. No 
longer ago than yelterday, it was mentioned in one of thefe newfpapers, that when 
Fox who is fallen, faw fo young a man as Pitt made the minifter, he exclaimed with 
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Satan, who, in Paradife Lojl , on perceiving the man approved by God, called out, 
“ O hateful fight !** 

On Thurfday the king went with the ufual folemnity to prorogue the parliament for a 
ftated time. But I pafs this over as a matter that has already been fo often defcribed. 

I have alfo, during this period, become acquainted with baron Grothaus, the famous 
walker, to whom I had alfo a letter of recommendation from baron Groote of Hambroh 
He lives in Chefterfield-houfe, not far from general Paoli, to whom he has promifed to 
introduce me, it I have time to call on him again. 

I have fuffered much this week from the violent cough I brought with me from the 
hole in Derbythire, fo that I could not for feme days ftir; during which time Meffrs. 
Schonborn and Leonhardi have vifited me very attentively, and contributed much to 
my amendment. 

I have been obliged to relate as much about my journey out of London, here, as I 
probably fhall in Germany, of all England in general.—To moft people to whom I give 
an account of my journey, what I have feen is quite new. I mult, however, herein- 
fert a few remarks on the elocution, or manner of fpeaking of this country, which I 
had forgot before to write to you. 

Englifh eloquence appears to me not to be nearly fo capable of lo much variety and 
diffulionas ours is.—Add to this, in their parliamentary fpeeches; in fermons in the 
pulpit; in the dialogues on the ftage ; nay, even in common converfation, their periods 
at the end of a fentence are always accompanied by a certain fingular uniform fall of 
the voice; which, notwithftanding its monotony, has in it fomething fo peculiar, and 
fo difficult, that I defy any foreigner ever completely to acquire it. Mr. Leonhardi, in 
particular, feemed to me in fome paffages which he repeated out of Hamlet, to have 
learnt to fink his voice in the true Englilh manner; yet any one might know from his 
fpeaking, that he is not an Englilhman. The Englilh place the accent oftener on the 
adjectives than they do on the fubftantive, which, though undoubtedly the moft figni- 
ficant word in any fentence, has frequently lefs ftrefs laid on it, than you hear laid on 
mere epithets. On the ftage they pronounce the fyllables and words extremely dif- 
tind, fo that at the theatres you may always gain moft inftrudion in Englilh elocution 
and pronunciation. 

This kingdom is remarkable for running into dialed ; even in London they are faid 
to have one. They fay for example, it a'nt, inftead of it is not / I don’t know , for / do 
not know ; I don't know him , for / do not know him *, the latter of which phrafes has of¬ 
ten deceived me, as I miftook a negative for an affirmative. 

The word fir , in Englilh, has a great variety of fignifications. With the appellation 
of fir, an Englilhman addrelfes his king, his friend , his foe , his fervant, and his dog j 
he makes ufe of it when alking a queftion politely; and a member of parliament, mere¬ 
ly to fill up a vacancy, when he happens to be at a lofs. Sir ? In an enquiring tone of 
voice, fignifies what is your defire ?— Sir ! in an humble tone—gracious fovereign!— 
Sir ! in a furly tone, a box on the ear at your fervice! To a dog it means a good beat¬ 
ing.—And in a fpeech in parliament, accompanied by a paufe, it fignifies, I cannot now 
recoiled what it is I wilh to fay farther. 

I do not recoiled to have heard any expreffion repeated oftener than this, never 
mind it! A porter one day fell down, and cut his head on the pavement: “ O, 
never mind it!” faid an Englilhman who happened to be palfing by. When I had 
my trunk fetched from the Ihip in a boat, the waterman rowed among the boats, and 
his boy, who Hood at the head of his boat, got a found drubbing, becaufe the 
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otfeers would not let him pafs: “ O never mind it!” faid the old one, and kept row- 

" The Germans who have been here any time, almofl conftantly make ufeof Angli- 
rifms fuch as es will nicht tbun , it will not do, for inftead of es ijl nicht bmlangltd, it 
is notfufficient, and many fuch. Nay fome even fay, Icb habees nicht gemtnded, I did 
not mind it, inftead of icb babe micb nicht daran errannejl , oder daran gedacbt, I did not 

recoiled it, or I did not think of it. ■ . , _ . , . 

You can immediately diflinguifh Englifhmen when they fpeak German, by tneir pro¬ 
nunciation according to the Englilh manner; inftead of Icb bejinde micb wobl, they 
fav, kb bejirmicb u’ohl , I am very well, the w being as little noticed as u quickly 

founded 

I have often heard, when directing any one in the ftreet, the phrafe; “ go down the 
ftreet as far as ever you can go, and afk any body.” Juft as we fay, “ every child can 

direft you.” , , ., 

I have already noticed in England they learn to wnte a much finer hand than with 
us. This probably arifes from their making ufe of only one kind of writing, in which 
the letters are all fo exafl, that you vmuld take it for print. 

In general, in fpeaking, reading, in their expreflions, anddn writing, they feem in 
England, to have more decided rules than we have. The lowed man expreffes himfelf 
in proper phrafes, and he who publifhes a book, at leaft writes corredly, though the 
matter be ever fo ordinary. In point of ftyle, when they write, they feem to be all of 
the fame country, profeflion, rank, and ftation. 

The printed Englifh fermons are, beyond all queftion, the beft in the world ; yet I 
have fometimes heard fad miferable fluff from their pulpits. I have been in fome churches 
where the fermons feemed to have been transcribed or compiled, from effays and pamph¬ 
lets ; and the motley compofition, after all, very badly put together. It is faid that 
there are a few in London, by whom fome of the Englifh clergy are fuppofed to get 
their fermons made for money. 


Lctidotiy 18 th July. 

I WRITE to you now for the laft time from London; and, what is ftill more, from 
St. Catherine’s, one of the moft execrable holes in all this great city, where I am obliged 
to ftay, becaufe the great fhips arrive in the Thames here, and go from hence, and we 
fhall fail as foon as the wind changes; this it has juft now done ; yet ftill it feems we 
(hall not fail till to-morrow. To-day therefore I can ftill relate to you all the little that 
I have farther noticed. 

On Monday morning I moved from the Free-mafons’ tavern to a public-houfe here, 
of which the mailer is a German; and where all the Iiambro’ captains lodge. At the 
Free-mafons’ tavern, the bill for eight days lodging, breakfaft, and dinner, came to 
one guinea and nine fbillings, and nine-pence. Breakfaft, dinner, and coffee, were 
always with diftinftion, reckoned a {hilling each. For my lodging I paid only twelve 
/hillings a-week; which was certainly cheap enough. 

At the German’s houfe here in St. Catherine’s, on the contrary, every thing is more 
reafonable, and you here eat, drink, and lodge, for half-a-guinea a-week. Notwith- 
ftanding, however, I would not advife any body who willies to fee London, to lodge 
here long; for St. Catherine’s is one of the moft out-of-the-way and inconvenient places 
in the whole town. 

He who lands here firft fees this miferable narrow dirty ftreet, and this raafs of ill— 
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built, old, ruinous houfes; and of courfe forms, at firft fight, no very favourable idea 
of this beautiful and renowned city. 

From Bullftrode-flreet, or Cavendifli-fquare, to St. Catherine’s, is little lefs than 
half a day’s journey. Neverthelefs Mr. Schonborn has daily vifited me fince I have 
lived here; and I have always walked back half way with him. This evening we took 
leave of each other near St. Paul’s, and this reparation coft me not a few tears. 

I have had a very agreeable vifit this afternoon from Mr. Hanfen, one of the aftiftants 
to the Zollner book for all ranks of men , who brought me a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Zollner at Berlin, and juft arrived at London when I was going away. He is going on 
bufinefs to Liverpool. I have thefe few days paft, for want of better employment, 
walked through feveral parts of London that I had not before feen. Yefterday I endea¬ 
voured to reach the weft end of the town; and I walked feveral miles, when finding it 
was grown quite dark, I turned back quite tired, without having accomplifhed my end. 

Nothing in London makes fo difgufting an appearance to a foreigner, as the butchers’ 
{hops, efpecially in the environs of the Tower. Guts and all the naftinefs are thrown 
into the middle of the ftreet, and caufe an infupportable flench. 

I have forgot to defcribe the ’Change to you : this beautiful building is a long fquare, 
in the centre of which is an open area, where the merchants affemble. All round, 
there are covered walks fupported by pillars, on which the name of the different com¬ 
mercial nations you may wifh to find are written up, that among the crowd of people 
you may be able to find each other. There are alfo ftone benches made under the co¬ 
vered walks, which after a ramble from St. Catherine’s, for example hither, are very 
convenient to reft yourfelf. 

On the walls all kinds of hand-bills are ftuck up; among others I read one of Angu¬ 
lar contents. A clergyman exhorted the people not to affent to the fhameful ad of par¬ 
liament for the toleration of catholics, by fuffering their children, to their eternal ruin, 
to be inftrufted and educated by them; but rather to give him, an orthodox clergyman, 
of the church of England, this employ, and this emolument. 

In the middle of the area is a ftone ilatue of Charles the Second. As I fat here on 
a bench, and gazed on the immenfe crowds that people London, I thought, that as to 
mere drefs and outward appearance, thefe here did not feem to be materially different 
from our people at Berlin. 

Near the ’Change is a fhop, where, for a penny or even a halfpenny only, you may 
read as many newfpapers as you will. There are always a number of people about thefe 
fliops, who run over the paper as they ftand, pay their halfpenny, and then go on. 

Near the ’Change there is a little fteeple with a fet of bells, which have a charming 
tone, but they only chime one or two lively tunes, though in this part of the city, you 
conftantly hear bells ringing in your ears. 

It has ftruck me that in London there is no occafion for any elementary works or 
prints, for the inftrudion of children. One need only lead them into the city,* and 
(hew them the things themfelves as they really are. For here it is contrived as much 
as poffible, to place in view for the public infpe&ion, every produftion of art, and 
every effort of induftry. Paintings, mechanifms, curiofities of all kinds, are here ex¬ 
hibited in the large and light Atop windows, in the mod advantageous manner; nor 
are fpedlators wanting, who here and there, in the middle of the ftreet, ftand ftill to 
obferve any curious performance. Such a ftreet feemed to me to refemble a well re¬ 
gulated cabinet of curiofities. 

But the fquares, where the fineft houfes are, difdain and reject all fuch (hews and 
ornaments, which are adapted only to (hop-keepers’ houfes. The fquares, moreover, 
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are not nearly fo crowded or fo populous, as the ftreets and the other parts of the city. 
There is nearly as much difference between thefe fquares and the Strand in London, 
in point of population and bultle, as there is between Mill-bank and Frederick’s-ftadt 
in Berlin. 

I do not at prefent recoiled any thing further, my dear friend, worth your attention, 
which I can now write to you, except that every thing is ready for our departure to¬ 
morrow. I paid captain Hilkes, with whom I came over from Hambro’, four guineas 
for my {Mage and my board in the cabin. But captain Braunfchweig, with whom I 
am to return, charges me five guineas; becaufe provifions, he fays, are dearer in Lon¬ 
don than at Hambro’. I now have related to you all my adventures and all my hiftory 
from the time that I took leave of you in the flreet; my voyage hither with captain 
Hilkes excepted. Of this all that I think it neceffary to mention is, that, to my great 
diffatisfa&ion, it laded a fortnight, and three days I was fea-fick. Of my voyage back 
I will give you a perfonal account. And now remember me to Biefter, and farewell 
till 1 fee you again. 
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Tiro SUCCESSIVE TOURS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF WALES, WITH 
SEVERAL OF THE ADJACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES ; SO AS TO FORM A 
COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE PICTURESQUE BEAUTT, THE PECU. 
LIAR MANNERS, AND THE FINE REMAINS OF ANTIQU 1 TF, IN THAT 
INTERESTING PART OF THE BRITISH ISLAND. BT HENRT SKRINE, 

ESQ. OF WARLEY , IN SOMERSETSHIRE, AUTHOR OF THREE SUCCESSIFE TOURS IN 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, IN 1795 - 

PREFACE. 

EMBOLDENED by the perhaps too partial approbation bellowed by fome of his 
friends on his former performance, the author is induced to offer the following tours to 
their infpeCtion, and that of the public. Like thofe in the north of England and Scot¬ 
land, they were not written originally with the defign of being printed, and though now 
prefented in the lhape of an uniform courfe of travels, they have really been purfued in 
diftinCt parts, and at different periods of time, as the leifure of fucceffive fummers gave 
a favourable opportunity. This difference of years in which the feveral parts were 
written tnufl anfwer for fiich irregularity of ftyle as may flrike an obferver in the courfe 
of this work. Where the defcription is meant to be general, the prefent tenfe is com¬ 
monly ufed, but the paft is often preferred where the appearance of things (as in the 
courfe of travel) is alluded to. In matters of observation and opinion, the Angular number 
is often adopted, but the plural is more commonly ufed in defcription, except where 
the author was actually alonej each of thefe, however, is frequently changed, to give 
animation to fome particular icene, and to avoid the prolixity of an uniform narrative. 
Some apology may perhaps alfo be neceffary for various repetitions of epithets and 
other little inaccuracies, which have efcaped the author’s obfervation, who has not been 
much in the habit of correcting for the prefs. 

The fubjects of thefe travels covers a highly interefting traCt of country, abounding 
in beauties and curiofities *, which, though frequently described by abler pens, has per¬ 
haps fcarcely ever been fo thoroughly pervaded in all its parts, or fo comprehenfively 
treated. In this circumftance would the.author wilh to place the merit of the work 
(if fuch may any where be allowed to exift), for he is fenfible that the antiquarian, the 
moralift, and even the piCturefque traveller, may in their treatifes have been amply fuc- 
cefsful, but it has generally happened that they have confined themfelves chiefly to one 
or other of thefe objeCts, and few have had the patience or opportunity to interfeCt the 
country to and fro fufficiently, fo as to gain a complete view of the whole. Even in the 
prefent inftance, it is too much to fay that this has been effected perfectly, and the au¬ 
thor is fully aware that various points may have efcaped him, though poflibly not any of 
confiderable importance ; he is alfo fenfible that he may occafionally have been mifle#, 
in the names of hills and other local circumftances, by the imperfeCt information he 
could colleCt in fome remote quarters, and in confequc-nce of his not being much con- 
veif tit with the Welch language. 

The firfl: of thefe tours is devoted to the defcription of fouth Wales, and begins with 
the views from the Cottefwold hills in Glocefterfliire, where the approach to that 
country naturally opens. After coalting the Severn from Glocefter to Newnham, 
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and travertine theforeft of Dean, itpurfues the navigation of the Wye from Rofs to 
Monmouth and Chepftowe, and after vifiting the two paffage houfes on the Bnftol 
channel pervades Monmouthlhire in various parts, fo as to include nearly the whole of 
that fine countv, with its capital. From Abergavenny it enters Brecknocklh.re and 
after purfuing the Ulke almoft to its fource beyond Brecknock, it defcends by the 
works of Merthyr-Tydvil to thePont-i-prydd, in the vale ot laaffein Glamorganshire, 
from whence by Caerphilli caftle, croffmg again through a corner of Monmouthlhire 
it takes the coaft road with little deviations by Cardiffe, Cowbndge, and Swanfea, to 
Tenby in Pembrokelhire. That extreme county, unlike the reft of South Wales both 
in its appearance and its inhabitants, offers a variety of objects in the fcenery attendant 
on Milford-haven, the towns and caftles of Pembroke and Haverfordweft, and the fu- 
perb ruins of Saint David’s. From thence the coaft is purfued as far as fifguard, and 
the tour then takes an inland direction by Narbeth and Carmarthen, the two fine vales 
of the Towey, and the pafs of Cwm-Dwr, to Brecknock j it then returns to Llany m- 
dovery by Builth, Llandrindod and Llanwrted wells, and enters Cardiganlhire at Han- 
beder. From Cardigan, after vifiting Kilgarren caftle, it again reaches the coaft, which 
it follows with little variation to Aberyftw'ith, from whence it turns inland by the banks 
of the RfyJol and the Yftwith to the romantic fcenery about the Devil’s bridge and 
Havod; then eroding the mountains from Cwm-yftwith to Rhyadergowy, it penetrates 
through the interior of Radnorlhire by Knighton, Prefteigne, Kington, and Radnor, 
and approaches England by the courfe of the Wye through its beautiful vale from 
Builth to the Hay. The rich plains of Herefordshire fucceed, and the reader is con¬ 
duced by Hereford and Ledbury over the Malvern hills to Worcefter, where this part 
of the travel naturally ends. 

The tour of North Wales begins at that city, and taking a Ihort compafs of the vale 
of Evelham, includes many of the ornamented feats and towns of Warwicklhire, Wor- 
cefterlhire, and Staffordshire, with Bridgnorth and the works of Colebrooke dale, in 
its approach to Shrewsbury. It then makes a flight deviation to vifit the beautiful dis¬ 
play of Hawkeftone, and crofiing the plain of Shroplhire, enters North Wales from 
Ofweftry, near Chirk caftle; by which place, Wynne-ftay and Wrexham, it reaches 
the curious old city of Chefter. The coaft and the interior of the little county of 
Flint fucceed, and from Holy-well the defcent is made into the beautiful vale of 
Clwydd, extending from the fbuth of Ruthyn to Denbigh, and the fea beyond Saint 
Afaph. The Vale and river Conway are then traced from its mouth to Llanrwft and 
the falls among the mountains near its fource, and the return is made on the oppofite 
bank to Conway. The pafs of Penmanmawr and Bangor ferry conduC the reader into 
Anglefea, where Beaumaries, Holyhead, and the Paris mountain, form the principal 
objects. The Menai ftraits then lead to Caernarvon, from whence an expedition is 
made towards the horn of the Caernarvonshire coaft which commands the bay of Car¬ 
digan, and the towns of Pwlwhelli, Crickheath, and Penmorva. Great part of the 
Snowdonia is afterwards traverfed, and the enchanting valley of Feftiniog is approached 
by the ftupendous rocks and pafs of the Pont-Aberglafslyn; from the charming fpot 
of Ian-y-bwlch excurfions are made to vifit feveral points in the valley, and the proud 
caille of Harlech on the coaft. Dolgelly is then approached by various grand objects 
in the wilds ot Merionethshire, and the seftuary of the Mawdoch from thence to Bar- 
month, difclofes a wonderful difplay beneath the northern bafe of the mighty mountain 
of Cader-Idris. 1 he tour then takes an inland direction by the lake of Bala, the ro¬ 
mantic territory of Owen Glendwr near \Cor wen, and the beautiful valley of the Dee to 
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Llangollen, with the pidurefque ruin of Vale Crucis abbey. A long tract over the 
Penbig'ifhireBerouin afterwards conducts the reader to Llanrhaidr and the cataract of 
Piflill-Rhaidr; by Llanvilling it approaches the dream of the upper Severn, audits 
banks are purfued through the rich vale of Montgomeryfhire to Newtown and Llanid¬ 
loes, near its fource. Palling near the origin of the Wye, and almolt under the bafe 
of Plinlinunon, this tour meets the former of South Wales at the Devil’s bridge in 
Cardiganfliire, and making a little curve by the Yftwith and Tivy to vifit Strata Florida 
abbey, recroffes it to reach Llanbadern Vawr; foon after which it re-enters North 
Wales, taking a fweep by the banks of the Dovey to Machynleth, Dinafmonthy, and 
the mountains which form the fouthern bafe of Cader-Idris. Turning inland against 
Malwydd, it paffes the hills by Cann’s office and Llanvair to return to the Severn, and 
eroding its vale to Montgomery, quits North Wales finally to approach Bilhop’s caRle 
and Ludlow in Shroplhire, from whence it purfues the direct line towards 
K adnorfliire and Brecknockfhire, by Leominlter and Weobly in Iierefordfiiire, thus 
completing the circle. 

Such is the outline purfued in thefe travels, to which the author has added a table 
of the contents of each chapter by way of index, the want of which in his former 
work was properly fuggefted in the comment made by fome very liberal reviewers. 
The moll commodious map he can recommend to follow them with, is Carey’s large 
map of England and Wales, (which may be procured either in a book or a Iheet), and 
which contains almoft all the objedls with fufficient accuracy. Evans’s Survey of 
North Wales, both in its large and fmall edition, is an excellent performance, but 
there is as yet no fpecial- map of South Wales, that is worthy of being compared 
with it. From lord Littelton’s elegant but fhort delcriptions, and Mr. Wyndham’s 
pleafing Tour of Wales, the author derived much entertainment and agreeable infor¬ 
mation when he firft vifited that country; in points of hiftory, principally as regarding 
the ancient buildings both religious and civil, Grofe’s Antiquities, and Mr. Gough** 
valuable edition of Camden’s Britannia, will prove the bed guides, together with Mr. 
Pennant’s very accurate and excellent work. 

With thefe powerful affiftants the reader cannot fail to traverfe Wales with plea- 
fure, whatever may be the fate of the prefent imperfect performance, in which the 
author’s principal aim has been, to comprehend all that could fall within its coinpafs, 
and to convey a faithful idea of the impreffion made by the feveral feenes on his mind. 
He has often lamented here, as before in Scotland, that the effufions of the pencil could 
not illuftrate thofe of the pen, but that art has been denied him. In his obfervations 
on the inhabitants of either divifion of Wales, he has endeavoured to be candid and 
impartial; and the reafon that he draws his perfonal characters and in (lances of hofpi- 
tality chiefly from South Wales mud be referred to his peculiar connexions, and the 
opportunities he has had of forming acquaintances in that portion of the principality. 
Slight, indeed is the perceivable difference between the inhabitants of the two couru 
tries, the fame attachments prevailing in each, the like eminent virtues (attended with 
fimilar (hades of defeats) pervading both, and one ingenious and ardent fpirit 
animating the whole people. 
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Chap. I .—Defcent of the Cottefwold Hills. — Glocefler.—Great Vale of the Severn.—De¬ 
lightful View from Newnham Church-yard.—Mitchcl Dean.—Wretched Jlate of the 
Roads in the Forcfl of Dean. — Rofs.— Fine Profpeft from its Church-yard. — Naviga¬ 
tion of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth .— Goodrich Cajlle, Symonds Gate, furprijing 
Curve of the River, the new Weir, and the Approach to Monmouth.—Navigation of 
the Wye from Monmouth to Chepflowe. — Llandogoe , Dcfcent to Tintern Abbey, extreme 
Beauty of the River beneath P erf eld, and grand Approach to Chepflowe. — Town, Cajlle , 
Bridge of Chepflowe.—Romantic Scenery and fine Difpofition of Ground at Persfield.— 
Great Tafle of the late Mr. Morris , who formed that Place. 


THE proper approach to South Wales may be faid to commence at thofe various 
points of the Cottefwold hills which, either cloathed with beech woods, or protrud¬ 
ing their deep and downilh fummits, defeend abruptly into the great vale of Gloceder- 
fliire. 

After a long and dreary ride over this uninterefling traft, which, bare of wood, and 
thinly fcattered with coarfe villages, partakes enough of the quality of downs to give 
an idea of wildnefs without majefty, and enough of modern cultivation to offend the 
eye with perpetual interfettions of done walls, the contrad exhibited from thefe ex¬ 
tremities burfts upon the fight with a force and beauty almod incredible to thofe who 
have not been long accudomed to fuch tranfitions. The great breadth and almod: 
boundlels extent of this plain, lofing itfelf on one fide in the Bridol channel, and on 
the other in the didant hills of Warwickfhire, Worcefterffiire, and Shropfhire; its 
abundant riches, thickly interfperfed with towns, villages, and wooded hills ; and above 
all, the bold meanders of the Severn fwelling from a proud river into a majedic fea, 
form a grand affemblagc of objetts rarely united with fo drong an efteft. Neither is 
the oppofite boundary unequal to the accumulated beauties difplayed below, where the 
wild heathy eminences of the fored of Dean, the circular encampment of May-hill, 
and the indented fummits of the Malvern ridge, form the proper frontier 
to a mountainous country, and prepare the eye for the feenery it is to en¬ 
counter. 

In the centre of this plain, Gloceder, one of the principal cities of England 
towards South Wales, exalts its towers and fpires with confiderable maiedy, and ap. 
pears the proud capital of this extended domain. This city, in the courfe of a few 
years, has fwelled into a place of commercial importance, and lod that air of dulnefs 
and inactivity which often prevails in towns undidinguilhed by trade, and devoted to 
ecclefiadical mditutions. Its fituation, however, though it affords a fine objeCt to the 
hills around, is far from pleafant; for, buried in the plain, it is too far didant from 
either termination to partake of much variety of country, and though its walls are waffied 
S' ‘?T n ’ th , at n . V f ,0 { eS at GIocefter much of its dignity by being divided into two 
Wmt? C cl )f" nels W1 [ h a ,o ng connecting caufeway. Its dreets are regular and well- 
n r eKher a [ e they undidinguiflied by handfome public buildings, which indicate 

-? P 1 U enc f of the P , ace ’ and the im P ortance of the county. A very re- 
fpe&able hoipital, and one of the mod complete gaols in England, dand foremod 
among thefe; but the cathedral alone is fufficient to repay a traveller’s curiofity in vi 
fitmg Gloceder. Without its lofty tower and four tr^arent pinnacli adorned 
n Ulflte fret ' work ’ 1Bake a confpicuous figure j within, the high roof and Gothic 
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ornaments of the choir, form a noble contrail with the fnnple grandeur of the pon. 
derous Saxon pillars and arches which fupport the aifle. 

Crofling the Severn from Glocefter, we purfued a delightful ride on its weftem 
bank, commanding views of the city and its furrounding vale, with the long range of 
the Cottefwold hills, finely diflinguifhed, and perpetually varied from every turn of the 
road. The tufted eminences of the foreft of Dean hung over us on the right, and 
fometimesin their tranfient openings prefen ted to our view a fucceflion of rural vallies 
fweetly decorated with villages and enclofures. As we advanced, the Severn, uniting 
its two branches, increafed in magnitude, and began to fweep the vale in bold irregular 
curves, every reach of which, now more and more influenced by the tide, and (ludded 
with fails, added new beauties to the landfcape. A.t the bottom of the principal 
fwell we found the little piclurefque town of Newnham, which participates in the wild 
appearance of the neighbouring foreft, and may properly be called its port. A 
pafiage is here eftabliflhed acrofs the river, and forms the mod dire£t communication 
from Dean and Monmouthfhire to the oppofite clothing towns in the vallies of the 
Cottefwold hills ; this gives the place an air of commercial buftle and fpirit which does 
not militate with the ruftic charms of the furrounding country. The church.yard of 
Newnham, covering an abrupt cliff, commands the two great reaches of the bold fetni- 
circle formed by the Severn, with the fpire of Weftbury on the left, and Berkeley 
caftle on the right; foon after which the river fwells into a great seftuary, and in fight 
forms the Briftol channel. 

Here deferting its banks, we climbed the hills, and afcending through the romantic 
village of Little Dean, foon found ourfelves on one of the fummits of the foreft, from 
whence we took a farewell view of the vale of Glocefterfliire, with all its grand and 
beautiful objefts, fpread like a garden beneath us. The horizon now became 
more confined, and embofomed in the groves and lawns of the foreft, we enjoyed 
its wild and tranquil fcenery, till defending into a deep hollow, the piclurefque fpire 
of Mitchel Dean attra&ed our notice. This capital of its diftrifl, being little larger 
than a village, does not equal the more opulent difplay of Newnham ; yet the 
tranquil beauty of its environs often leads a traveller to vifit it, though it has long ceafed 
to be the principal approach to Monmouthfhire and South Wales, from the fliameful 
neglefl of the foreft roads. Large fums, it is faid, are annually allowed by govern¬ 
ment for their fupport; but, like fome of the military ways in Scotland, this great 
thoroughfare is become almoft impaffable, and the public is obliged to make a circuit 
by Rofs from Gloucefter to Monmouth. A report prevailed fome time fince, that 
thefe roads were about to be repaired : but fo little has been done for many years, 
that even expectation has almoft fubfided ; if the ranger of the foreft, or a prime mi- 
nifter, were once to be jolted from Dean to Coleford, and arrive fafe at the end of 
his journey (a circumftance by no means certain), fome hope might be entertained that 
this important concern would be properly attended to and this interefting tract of coun¬ 
try rendered more accefiible. 

The country from Dean to Rofs, partook of the fame foreft-like appearance with 
which we had been encompafled fince we left Newnham, and that ancient and irregular 
town, with its lofty fpire, prefented itfelf to advantage, rifing from a high and well- 
wooded eminence juft within the borders of Herefordflure. The munificence of Mr. 
John Kyrle, the Man of Rofs, has been celebrated by one of our beft poets, and his 
memory is held in great veneration at the place, while the public caufeways and his 
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other works remain as teftimonies of his liberality. The church-yard and its contigu¬ 
ous field exhibit the much-admired view of the Wye, winding in a broad femicircle 
through a range of the greened meadows, and palling under the bridge of Wilton 
beneath its ancient and ivy-mantled caftle. A thickly-wooded country, interfperfed 
with villages and cultivations, appears in front, and a few of the Welch mountains 
back the whole at unequal diitances. 

The navigation of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth and Chepftowe, offered a 
temptation that we could not refill, and having fecured a good covered boat, well 
ftored with provifions, we embarked for this expedition at the foot of Wilton 

bridge. t _ 

The day was bright, but not unmixed with clouds; and the lights and lhades 
thrown upon the feveral objects we palled, added not a little to the romantic appear¬ 
ance of the fcenery as we followed the bold and mediant windings of the river. Rich 
meadows and fine hanging woods encompalied us, till rocky hills feemed to advance 
towards the river; on one of which we deferied the antique baftions of Goodrich 
caftle proudly emerging from the thick grove in which it Hood embowered. By a 
deep and rugged path we afeended to this fine remnant of antiquity, which appears 
to have been once a place of great ftrength ; little of it now remains entire except two 
of the baftions, a Gothic gateway with a long dark paffage, one arched window, and 
a light pillar fupporting two Gothic arches which feems formerly to have belonged to 

the chapel.-Goodrich caftle is fuppofed to have been ere&ed foon after the conqueR 

and was poffeffed by William Marlhai, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of King John. 
The view, from the front of this caftle before the great ditch, is wonderfully ftriking, 
including on the one fide the wooded and cultivated vale of HerefordIhire, with the 
fpire of Rofs, and on the other a range of wild hills covered with heath and fern, 
which, undulating in a chain of irregular fummits, form the boundary of the foreft of 
Dean. 

Defcending again to the river by the fmall remains of Goodrich priory, we foon 
came in fight of the church of Walford, the pi&urefque fpire of Ruerdean in the fo¬ 
reft, and the two villages of Welch and Englifli Bichnor : at Coldwell, where a clear 
fpring often induces thofe who navigate the Wye for pleafure to take their cold colla¬ 
tion, we dined pleafantly in our boat beneath a high hill crowned with wood, in front 
of a pile of rocks, which formed a magnificent contrail to the rich and tranquil feenes 
we had lately beheld. Thefe rocks exhibit an awful and tremendous appearance, 
overhanging the river with great majefty; from fome legendary tale which I did not 
fufficiently notice to remember, they have obtained the name of Sytnonds gate, and a 
very arduous pafs is carried over them towards Newnham and Coleford,° communi¬ 
cating with a ferry on the Wye. Here we left our boat for a while, and, afeending 
by a craggy trad to the fummit, looked down with aftoniflnnent on the river forming 
a prodigious circle of feven miles round this grand promontory, (landing on which we 

could fcarcely meafure 150 yards to either channel.-The diftant profpeft was ex- 

tenfive on every fide, except towards the fouth, chiefly confiding of high hills fringed 
with wood, and rich vallies backed by a few of the mountains of South Wales. In our 
defeent on the oppofite fide to the river, we paffed through a great cleft of the rock 
and rejoined our boat, which had in the mean time performed the round of feven miles’ 
at the new Weir. The fcenery here was enchantingly beautiful, and the country con¬ 
tinued partly rocky, and partly enriched with hills clothed with wood, till, after fe- 
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veral bold curves, palling beneath the manfion and groves of Hadnock, we entered 
a broad and ftrait reach of the river, which terminated grandly in the arches of the 
long Gothic bridge of Monmouth. 

Here we parted the night, and on the following morning refmbarked in our boat 
for Chepftowe. The day was lefs favourable than the former, and the water at times 
fo rough from ftrong gulls of wind, that we found it difficult to proceed; for the 
11 ream is naturally very rapid, and this part of the river abounds in dangerous foal, 
lows. Neither was the fcenery in the firft part of this navigation by any means equal 
to that from Rofs to Monmouth, after we had parted the beautifully romantic fpot 
and works of Redbrook, the river being for the moll part funk in a deep abyfs between 
high impending hills, and a few poor villages diverfifying the fcene with a fcanty fliew 
of ragged population.——Soon after we had left Llandogoe and Brockvvare, we were 
obliged to wait for the tide, as the Ihoals beyond that Ipot are impaflable except at 

high water, and our boatmen were fatigued with their exertions againft the wind._ 

Unfurling our canvafs awning, we enclofed ourfelves in the boat, and excluded all 
obje&s during the time of dinner, to proted ourfelves from the cold. 

The fcene changed when we withdrew the curtain; the day, though ftiil rough, 
was brighter; the Ihoals had difappeared, and the river, having received the tide^ 
filled its banks to their very edges, rolling between them with°a broad impetuous 
flream. We alfo felt improved in fpirits by our repaft, and defcending rapidly with 
the current, foon were greeted with the majeftic difplay of Tintem abbey, encom- 
pafied with the truly monadic gloom of vaft impending woods and high craggy rocks. 
A nobler objed than this great ruin never burft upon the aftonilhed fight of a traveller* 
and the charaderiftic beauty of its pofition is incomparable. The fabric itfelf is in 
extraordinary prefervation, and difplays the chafle and fomewhat ornamented Gothic 
m the ulmoft perfedion; the grand entrance, with the high window above it, are per- 
fed, and the perfpedive of the great aifle through the fplendid relics of the eaft win- 
dow to the oppofite hills, is uncommonly ftriking. Four fuperb arches and pillars 
which formerly fupported the high tower, remain uninjured ; and thefe are remarkable 
f rn* h S htnefs and elegance : the key-flones of the feveral arches alfo are 

diltmguifhable for the exquifite nicety of their carving, as are many of the images 

difperfed about the ruin.-Tintem abbey was founded by Walter de Clare, in the 

year 1131, for Ciftercian monks, and dedicated to Saint Mary. 

It was with regret that we left this beautiful and interefling objed after a minute fur- 
ve y, frequently looking back as we defcended with the river, and admiring the vari¬ 
ous points in which it prefented itfelf. The rapidity of our courfe, however foon 
brought us round a projeding headland, and the fcenery around us, improving in 
grandeur and magnificence, arrefted all our attention. The windings of the river 
became mediant, and its ffiores increafed in majefty: on the Gloucefterfhire fide 
the rich .and cultivated farm of Llancaut covered a large peninfula, conneded with 
the adjoining hills by a narrow neck of rock, while the Monmouthfhire bank difplaved 
all the grandeur and beauty of Persfield, in a fucceflion of woods, rocks, high cliffs 

and plantations, furpaffing all defeription.--In the midft of this enchanting fcenery 

we glided rapidly over the furface of the river, varying our objeds inceflantly at every 
turn, till the whole terminated proudly in the high cliff, on which the embattled walls 
and towers of Chepftowe caftle projeded before its town and bridge.—Here our little 
voyage concluded, and the fuperior accommodations which we found at the Beaufort 
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arms at Chepdowe, were not unwelcome after the cold we had experienced on the 

^ a ter._Chepdowe is irregularly built on the fide of a deep hill, but the whitened 

fronts of its houfes bear a cheerful appearance, and an air of opulence didingui/hes it 
from the neighbouring towns. Its advantageous pofition for commerce, near the 
conflux of the Wye with the Severn, may account for this in great part; die extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of its fituation, and its ornamented vicinage, mud anfwer for the red. 
Thefpot on which the cadle is fituated commands the river, which is there engulphcd 
between a double row of cliffs, beautifully intermixed with wood. One of the mod 
abrupt of thefe forms its foundation, and many of its caverns defeend to the level of 
the water, the fabric itfelf being highly elevated. It covers a large extent of 
ground, and appears to have been built in different ages ; the chapel and its adjacent 
buildings feem more ruinous and negletted than the red, but thefe are by far the 
mod modern, as well as the mod magnificent parts of the cadle, impending nobly 

over the river.-The bridge of Chepdowe is a fingular dru&ure, uniting the coun r 

ties of Gloucedcr and Monmouth ; it is of an extraordinary length, built chiedy of- 
wood, with a maffy done pier in the centre. The tide rifing occafionally to a prodi¬ 
gious height here, it is confiderably elevated above the level of the river, and its- 
furface is compofed of boards loofely placed fo as to admit the water freely between 
the interdices. This occafions fome alarm to drangers, and.horfes unufed 
to the pafs have frequently taken fright from the /baking of the wood beneath- 
thein. 

The celebrated gardens of Persfield prefent the principal objects to be vifitedfrom- 
Chepdowe, and thefe contain many points of view fcarcely to be equalled for beauty 
and variety. The park and grounds are extenfive, covering a confiderable eminence, 
and forming feveral didinft lawns between open groves; in the centre of one of which 
the new houfe, a dately manfion, is placed on a fine elevation of ground. It com¬ 
mands an extenfive profpeft over the Bridol channel to the didant hills of Somerfet- 
/hire; while, direttly oppofite, the flipping in Kingroad appear before the mouth 
of the Avon, and on the left the finely variegated (hore of Gloceder/hire exhibits 
the parks and villas which decorate the environs of Bridol from Kingfwedon to Thom- 

bury.-In the nearer view, the Wye, defending through its rocky channel, pours 

its rapid dream into the Severn, and the cadle, with the bridge of Chepdowe, adorn 
its exit from the hills with confiderable majedy.-This fine difplay of didant ob¬ 

jects is charmingly contraded by the views commanded from the walks condu&ed. 
above the Wye, where dupendous rocks, clothed profufely with wood, impend over 
the winding channel of that noble river, and difclofe all the romantic varieties of a 

mountainous landfcape.-Numberlefs are the points of view to be admired in their 

meandering courfe, from the conflux of the two rivers beyond Chepdowe, to the. 
pofition called the Lover’s-leap, where a frightful precipice, darkened below with 
wood, commands fome of the upper curves of the Wye, and the fuperior heights of 
the Wynd cliff crown the whole with great dignity. 

Ihefe walks are very extenfive, and were formed upon the rocks with great art 
and taite by the late Mr. Morris, the original defigner of this noble place ; the re¬ 
membrance of whofe virtues and liberality is dill impreffed on this neighbourhood, 
united with pity for the misfortunes which attended his clofe of life. 
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Chap. II.— Old and new Pajfagcs over the Severn .— Caldecot Cajlle.—Tejfelated Pave- 
went at Caerwent.—Extenjive Profpcd from Pencam-awr.—Vale of the UJke , and pecu¬ 
liar Character of its River.—VJke and its Cajlle.—Ragland Cajlle — Immen/e View from 
the Devaudon.—Striking Defcent to Monmouth. — Wofiajlowe .— Clythoe.—The Plain of 
Monmqutbfhire .— Charming Pofition of Abergavenny.—Llantony Abbdy.—Entrance of 
South Wales. — Delightful Prof pedis from Dany park. — Crickbowell. — Llangattock .— 
Tretower.—The Bwlch and its Views. — Buckland. — Peterjlone.—Brecknock ; its fine 
Pofition , andpleafing State of Society.—Beautiful Difpofition of Ground at Penpont; its 
Tajle , judicious Arrangements , and Hofpitality. 

THE two great paffages over the Severn to Briflol, are in the vicinage of Chep- 
ftowe, from whofe bridge a precipitous afeent, on the Glocefterfnire bank of the 
Wye, conducted us over the cliff, from whence we defeended into a level peninfula, 
at the extremity of which we found the old paflage houfe at Beachley. The diftance 
from thence to Auff is liitle more than two miles; but the landing on either fide is 
fuppofed to be lefs convenient than at the new paflage, where the Severn is near three 

miles in breadth.-1 he inns at both are equally commodious, and the profpe&s from 

each to the oppofite fhore are nearly fimilar, except that the rocky coaft of Auft pre- 
fents a grand objed to the old paflage, which is more than compenfated by the breadth 
of water prevailing at the new paflage. We returned through Chepflowe, and af- 
cended another very fteep hill to approach the latter, which is five miles diffant from 
that town in the oppofite diredion, palling by the well wooded park of St. Pierre, and 
deviating a little towards the coaft from the great Welch road. 

Rejoining this road, we foon came in fight of Caldecot caftle, a fpacious quadrangu¬ 
lar building, with a round tower at each angle, and a Gothic gateway, the roof of 
which is cuiioufly formed upon light arches, terminating in feveral grotefque heads j 
this caftle originally belonged to the lord high conftables of England. 

A little further we found the inconfiderable remains of Caerwent, once a flourilhing 
R oman ftation, but now containing few memorials of the ancient confequence which 
was attached to the Venta Silurum of the Romans. The principal of thefe is a cu¬ 
rious tefielated pavement, which was about thirty years ago accidentally difeovered, 
and is now preserved under a Ihed conftruded for the purpofe. It is in length feven 
yards, and fix in width, being quadrangular in its lhape, and perfectly uniform, ex¬ 
cept at the upper end, where I obferved an oblong compartment not at all coloured. 
Within a border of variegated ftones, it contains three rows of three circular and fpiral 
figures, not unlike thofe in many of our Turkey carpets, but formed of teflelae of va¬ 
rious colours, nicely put together. 

In the village of Caerwent we left the Newport road, and palling by Llanvair, fol¬ 
lowed a long and laborious afeent, through a rude kind of foreft, to the high eminence 
of Penca-mawr. 'I his is a part of that long mountainous ridge which croflfes irregular¬ 
ly, with fmall intervals, through Monmouthlhire; and from whence nearly the whole 
of that beautiful country is vifible, forming a perpetual fucceflion of wooded vallies, 
like the cells of a honey-comb, between high impending hills. The Hike flows in 
tranquil beauty through the principal vale below, but the envious heights of the De- 
•vaudon exclude the \Vye from fight, and confine that noble river within their deep 
romantic hollows. The diftant profped from hence is ftill more ftriking, command- 
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inir on one fide the Briflol channel with its oppofite coafl, till they are loft in the 
fea • and on the other, the long ridge of the Pontipool hills, terminating in the moun¬ 
tain callt d the Blorenge, the Schyrryd Vawr, and the Sugar-loaf, whole mifhapen heads 
projecting before the broad expanfe of the Black mountain in Brecknockfhire, form the 

barrier to South Wales. t , fTTn , r 

Thedefcent from Penca-mawris extremely rapid into the vale of Ulke, which teem¬ 
ed to increafe in magnitude and beauty as we approached its level. Irregular projec¬ 
tions of wood pretTed every where forward upon a range of fweet meadows, and ver¬ 
dant patches of ground filled their recedes, in one of which the handfome feat of Per- 
tholy appeared’i'ufpended. The river Ufke, though not equal to the Wye, has its 
peculiar beauties; neither its fize, nor the diftance of its conflux with the Severn from 
its fource, can admit of the fame varieties of attendant feenery; but the rapidity of its 
tranfit from a mountain torrent to a river encompaffed with rich paftures, even before 
it emerges from its native wilds, is remarkable. In the vale of Ufke, which is not far 
from the Severn, it preferves its original character, and foftens down the afperities of a 
rude furrounding outline, by agentlenefs which generally fpares the adjoining paftures, 
while its ftrong current gives ample teftimony of the legitimacy of its origin in a moun¬ 
tainous diftrief. 

Clofe to the river which has given it a name, we found the little town of Ufke,. 
which was formerly called Caerwyfke, and is fuppofed by fome to have been the Bur- 
rium of Antoninus ; it contains at prefent feveral neat ftreets, a plain bridge, and the 
confiderable remains of a caftle. 

Deferting the valley here, we furmounted a high afeent, and foon reached the vil¬ 
lage of Ragland, now only remarkable for the ruin of its once famous caftle. This 
fplendid feat of the Beaufort family, where the marquis of Worcefter made his gallant 
defence in the civil wars, is now fallen into decay; yet its proud remains, with the 
traces of Gothic elegance yet to be perceived in the hall, the windows, and feveral 
apartments, ftill exilt as melancholy proofs of its downfall from a fuperior ftate of gran¬ 
deur. Here was held what might be called the court of the modern princes of this 
country, and at no far diftant period the youths of family in South Wales acquired 
the polifh of improvement within thefe walls, where a degree of regal fplendor was 
fupported with all the impofing magnificence of feudal power. What could tempt 
its noble owners to defert this grand and venerable eftablifhment in the midft of their 
extenfive poffeflions, it is difficult to conjecture; to a traveller, thefe difmantled walls 
and towers, fo lately the feat of revelling and opulence, infpire the melancholy idea 
of a premature defertion, and convey a ftrong proof of the tranfitory ftate of 
human grandeur, ever depending on caprice, accident, and the uncertain changes of 
fortune. 0 

We took the Chepftowe road from Ragland caftle, for the purpofe of afeending 
the great ridge of the Devaudon, where the profpeft was not unlike that from Penca- 
mawr, except that the Severn, being more diftant, was lefs confpicuous; the inceffant 
duller of the Monmouthfliire vallies below, feemed from this great height to form a 
vaft plain.thickly ovet-fpread with woods and population, and extended to the bafes of 
the Brecknockfhire mountains, which here appeared in all their grandeur. Towards 
Chepftowe, the view was obftruCled by the lofty eminence of the Wynde cliff above 
Persfield, and a few wild hills adjoining to the foreft of Dean, confined the paffacre 

of the Wye, which pervaded the deep valley beneath us in invifible obfeurity._On 

the fummit of this ridge we joined the road from Chepftowe to Monmouth, and after a 
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long and laborious ride, came at once in view of the rich valley, in which that town 
appeared to great advantage, with its high fpire, and its grand old bridge over the 

Wye.-Our defeent was rapid, and yet near three miles in length; but the objects 

before us were fo beautifully varied, fuch was the profufion of wood on the hills, and 
fuch the riches of cultivation and pafture in the vallies, that we Ihould have regretted 
our attaining the level, had we not entered fo handfome a town as Monmouth. A 
bridge over the little river Monow, terminating in a curious old gateway, led us into 
a confiderable ftreet, which grew narrower as we approached the centre of the town, 
and then opened into a large area, forming the market-place. Monmouth is well in¬ 
habited, and the great beauty of its fituation, as well as of the adjoining country, has 
tempted many refpectable families to prefer it for their refidence. It has already under¬ 
gone fome improvement, and is capable of much more, by widening the avenues to 
the market-place and bridge, and above all, by mending the roads in almoft every di¬ 
rection, molt of which are at prefent very bad in the neighbourhood of Monmouth. 
Its public buildings do credit to the fpirit of the place and the county, confining of a 
fine church, a complete new gaol in the form of a fortrefs, and a handfome county 
hall, ornamented with a ftatue of Henry V. forming one fide of the market-place. 
Monmouth cattle was built before the conqueft, and was taken by Henry III. who 
gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of Lancafter; its remains are infignificant; but 
a large manfion has been built within its walls, which, being occupied by the fa¬ 
mily of Tudor, has long been the firft ladies’ boarding-fehool in this part of the 
•country. 

Repafling the bridge over the Monow, on the firft eminence in the Abergavenny 
road, we reached the gate leading to the venerable manfion of Wonaftowe, where 
that hearty welcome, which we have fince fo often experienced from its worthy inha¬ 
bitants, then firft awaited us. This old feat of the Milborne family, not being of late 
Inhabited by its owners, has been long configned as a refidence to their very refpeCt- 
able agent, Mr. Williams, who keeps it in excellent condition, and does ample juftice 
to his pofition. Here he lives with his amiable family in a ftate of priftine rural hofpita- 
lity, embowered in the fine groves of this ancient demefne, which, ftretching to the 
fummit of a high hill, cover a long projecting ridge, and command all the views of 
this highly favoured country in great perfection. 

A perpetual fucceffion of fteep and rugged hills, led us by the deferted feat of Di- 
naftowe, through a well enclofed country abounding in orchards, till we defeended 
into the great vale at Cly thoe, between the new built houfe of Mr. Jones, and his mo¬ 
dern caftle. This ftruCture, which, as well as a gateway he has lately formed, is a 
good imitation of the Gothic, from the fummit of an adjoining hill, commands an un¬ 
interrupted view acrofs the vale, where the oppofite mountains difplay the boldnefs of 
their uncouth ftiapes in great perfection; the broad, flat, and protruding angles of 
the Black mountain contrafting finely the taper cone of the Sugar-loaf, while tfte fur¬ 
rowed rents of the Skyrrydd-vawr oppofe the abrupt, but finooth termination of the 
Blorenge. 

In our advance through this plain, abounding in villages and population, we pafled 
by feveral handfome feats; and the road, improving into an excellent turnpike, led us 
partly on the banks of the Ulke, and partly on little eminences above it, with perpetual 
variety of profpcCts, till a quick defeent from a large old place of Mr. Hanbury Wil¬ 
liams at Colebroke, brought us in fight of Abergavenny. 

A more beautiful pofition than this town occupies can hardly be imagined in nature, 
bold projecting hills forming on every fide a natural bafon of no fmall extent, and the 
_ ' little 
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little river Gavenny adding its waters to the Ufke, in the mid ft of a mod verdant 
ran?e 0 f meadows. Many houfes of a fuperior order are difperfed in and about this 
place, but the town itfelf difappointed me, being, when firft I faw it, irregularly 
built,’ ill paved, and the paflage through the principal ftreet appearing ihamefully ob- 
fhufted by a heavy old market-houfe. Modem improvements have removed the two 
lad inconveniences, but much more is required to be done to make the internal ac¬ 
commodation of Abergavenny equal to the beauty of its exterior.-Its public build¬ 

ings con fid chiefly of a long'Gothic bridge, the imperfeft fragments of a caflle, and 
a venerable church adjoining to the priory, a refpectable feat of the ancient Gunter 
family, which came by marriage to that of Milborne, and, together with Wonaftowe, 
was transferred by its amiable, but, alas 1 fhort-lived heirefs, to that of Swinnerton in 
Staffordlhire.-The refident fociety of this town is numerous, and the obliging at¬ 

tentions of fome few friends who are fixed there have often made our fhort day at 
that place pleafant: it has alfo been occafionally ufed as a kind of public place during 
the fummer months, from its eafy accefs to the goats whey, on the neighbouring 
mountains; but this influx of company feems of late to have fubfided. 

We made an excurfion to Abergavenny to fee the ruins of Llantony abbey, talcing 
the Hereford road for fome miles, and palling near Llanihangel, an old deferted feat of 
the Oxford family. Turning to the left we purfued a narrow lane through a very wild 
didrid, and found the objett of our fearch in one of the deeped recedes of the Black- 
mountain. This abbey is more remarkable for the favage wildaefs of its pofition, than 
for its architedure, which is far plainer and lefs ornamented than that of Tintern ; 
its wed front is in tolerable prefervation, and a Gothic gateway, with a large window 
above it, is elegantly fupported by light cluders of pillars, like thofe in Salifbury ca¬ 
thedral. The principal aide alfo is perfed, and all its pillars, with their arches, re¬ 
main entire, which are neat and drong, but without any ornament except fome light 
piladers in triplets above them. The tower rofe in the centre of the church, and two 
of its fides are dill remaining, with three rows of windows, partly Saxon and Gothic, 
in each, above a magnificent arch covering the whole width of "the aide. The choir, 
which is approached from thence, is rather more ornamented than the red of the 
building, and the window over the altar appears to have been formed in the mod per¬ 
fed dyle of the Gothic, but nothing more than its external arch remains entire. Llan- 
tony abbey was founded on the fite of a chapel fuppofed to be the refidence of St. 
David, the tutelar faint of Wales; it was rebuilt, and the monadery formed for Au- 
gudine monks by Sir William de Lacy in the year 1 1 08. Little of the fabric, except 
the church, remains in any kind of prefervation, and that little, falling apace to decay, 
will hardly exift much longer in its prefent date. From hence a very arduous track 
oyer the Black-mountain leads to the Hay and Radnorlhire, which I have fince explored 
with pleafure; but at this time we purfued it no further,returning by the route we came 
to Abergavenny. 

Entering the gap through which the Ufke defcends into the plain of Monmouth- 
Jnire, the mountains clofed upon us on each fide as we approached the confines of 
South Wales, and reached the little town of Crickhowel in the county of Brecknock. 
Here I firft viewed the fmall, but charming territory, of which I afterwards became 
' t ' ie P r °pt>etor 5 and I mud rifque even the imputation of partiality, to bedow a well- 
merited degree of praife on the tranfcendent beauties of Dany park and its vicinage. 
1 he houfe, built by its lad mod worthy owner. Hands in a fpacious lawn beneath a 
thick range of fpreading woods, which defcending from a great height, form at lad an 
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open prove covering an abrupt knoll immediately over it. Above thefe, a fine mix¬ 
ture of paftures and cultivation ftretches upward to the very feet of the mountains, 
which rifes here in all their native fublimity, and are crowned with a perpendicular rock 
called “ Defruilfa” or the profpett, from its almoft unlimited command of view. Such 
is the pofiuon of this place to thefouth ; towards the north it looks acrofsa charming 
variety of enamelled meadows divided by the Ufke, to feme fertile and ornamented 
hills behind which the valley of Llanbeder defeends with its tram of woods, and the 
cluttered cottages of Llangenny from the wildeft dillnQs of the country between the 
Black-mountain and the Sugar-loaf, whofe/fhapes and fummits appear grandly con- 
trailed. Towards the well:, the Ufke, emerging from the mountains which bound the 
vale of Brecknock, pafles round a high pyratnidical hill, and dividing the village of 
Llano-attock from the town and caftle of Crickhowel, flows rapidly through the ivied 
arches of their bridge: while on the eafl, it glides more gently between the verdant 
meads of Dany park and Courty-gollen towards Abergavenny, which appears at the 
diftance of fix miles at the bottom of the vale, beneath the groves of Colebrooke, and 

the little pointed apex of the Schyrrydd Vach. . ,. , . . 

Crickhowell has little to recommend it except the beautiful eminence on which it is 
placed, and the fmall, but pidurefque, remains of itscaftle; the principal ftreet being 
both deep and rough, and the long bridge to which it defeends, dangeroufly narrow-. 
Its oppofite village of Llangatlock, bears a more lmiling afpeft, being decorated with 
feveral handfome feats, and inhabited by many refpeftable families. Among thefe, the 
new-built houfe of Admiral Cell ffands diftinguifhed for the beauty of its pofition, the 
Angularity of its llrudure, and the eccentric benevolence of its worthy owner, who, 
retired with well-earned fame from the adive duties of his profeflion, here gladdens 
the heart of the villager by his liberality, and is juflly efteemed by the whole 

C ° Having paid our tribute of applaufe to this enchanting diftria, we were ftill attended 
with the lame furrounding feenery till we reached the village and piaurefque ruin of 
Tretowcr, and pafling round the pyramidical hill at the head of the vale, began to alcend 
the mountain called the Bwlch, which feparates the two great vales of the Ufke. The 
road, being formed on a terrace, gave us a long farewell view of the vale through which 
we had palled, with a narrower valley defeending into it from the foot of the Black- 
mountain, in which the village and high church of C.wm-du made a conspicuous figure. 
At length we reached the Bwlch, which word properly fignifies a rent in a mountain; 
many fuch pafles are found in the interior of Wales bearing the fame appellation, 
which in fome inftances, as in the prefent, gives a name to the mountain 

itfclf 

As foon as we emerged from the hollow of the pafs, every thing before us bore 
a different appearance; a dreary valley lay extended on the right beneath the extremity 
of the Black-mountain, clofed by the hill of Talgarth, and floated by the naked pool 
of Llangors; while in front the vale of Brecknock expanded ltfelf, difclofing beauties 
of a wilder nature than thole we had lately admired in the animated feenes about Aber¬ 
gavenny and Crickhowel. The Ufke ftill flowed pleafantly through a chain of mea¬ 
dow's but the villages were lefsfrequent, and the woods lefs abundant; yet the outline 
of the country was grandly impofing, and the femicircle of mountains, from the Alt to 
the pointed fummits of the Van of Brecknock, inexpreffibly ftnkmg. As we defend¬ 
ed, nature aflumed a more fmiling aiped ; the large feat of Buckland, with its exten- 
five plantations, decorated the wetiern fide of the Bwlch, and the charming * eiri0 ^£ 
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of Peterftone, furrounding its handfome manfion, covered a beautiful eminence above 
the manifold windings of the U(ke, on whofe banks we followed an admirable road to 

Brecknock, the capital of its county* t . . . . 

Greatly fuperior to Abergavenny in its buildings and decoration, Brecknock is not 
unlike it in fome points of its fituation, being placed in a plain which may be called a 
miniature of the former, at the head of two fine vales, and near the conflux of two m 
vers. From the north, the rapid Honddy, defending in a torrent from the hills, forms 
a romantic valley decorated with the hanging groves of the priory, and meets the U i ce 
juft before it paffes under the (lately arches of the bridge of Brecknock. 1 owards tlie 
fouth, the hill of Canthriff, clothed from its fummit to its bafe with wood, oppofes a 
barrier finely impending over the river, and fronting the bold and bare eminence ot 
the Craig. Thus are the two vales formed, each of which, divided by the Uflce, 
difplays its charafteriftic beauties, while the "Van, the mighty monarch of the Bte- 
conian mountains, exalts its twomajeftic fummits, and ftretches out its furrowed fides 

with ineffable dignity. ... 

Brecknock was formerly a Roman ftation, originally called Aber-honddy; its 
priory was founded for Benedi&ines in the reign of Henry I. and its caftle was built 
in the reign of William Rufus by Barnard de Newmarih; in 1233 it was befieged 
by Llewellyn prince of Wales, but not taken.-The prefent town confifts princi¬ 

pally of three handfome ftreets; in the mod fpacious of which (land the county-hall 
and market-place. Its compact form and its eminence above the Uflce, give it an ad¬ 
vantage over mod of the towns in Wales when viewed from without; while its fu¬ 
perior neatnefs within is not lefs ftriking. It is in general well-built, and fome of its 
modern houfes may even be called magnificent, but a little clearing of old irregular 
buildings about the centre of the town is dill wanting to render it perfect, and the 
pavement is capable of further improvement. Its bridge and its two old churches add 
much to its appearance, and few towns can boaft of two fuch public walks as thofe 
on the Uflce, and in the groves of the priory. This place and its neighbourhood are 
well inhabited by many diftinguifhed families, and fociety here affumes its mod capti¬ 
vating form to thofe ftrangers who are allowed to partake of its influence.-1 mud 

here again incur the blame of egotifm, or fubmit to that of ingratitude, if I omit to 
notice the univerfal civility and attention I met with when it was my fate to vifit this 
place in a public chara&er, or the peculiar kindnefs and hofpitality I both then and 
often fince experienced from the amiable families of Penpont, Peterftone, and Clyro : 
with the two firft of whom I became connected by the event which made me an adopt¬ 
ed Welchman; and with the latter, by a friendfliip of many years (landing. 

Penpont lies at the diftance of five miles from Brecknock, in the upper vale of 
the Uike, and its approach is diftinguiflied by that lingular accefs of beauty which can 
only adorn thofe mountainous trails into which the rivers firft defeend from their four- 
ces. After palling the village of I.lanfpwddyd, we purfued for fome time a new- 
(ormed road, beautifully winding on a precipice above the river, and buried in the re¬ 
cedes of a thick wood, till we emerged into a country differently featured at lead, if 
not fuperior to any we had yet vifited. The Uflce, now participating in the nature of 
a mountain torrent, rufhed with rapidity over feveral ledges of rock, and divided a 
valley narrower than that of Brecknock, while the oppofite hill, which prefling upon 
the river leemed to turn it from its courfe, appeared finely clumped and ornamented 
with the groves of the park of Tenpont. Beneath their fpreading woods and lawns 
the rcfpettable manfion of the place, fpacious and irregular, covered a gentle elevation 
above the river, and fronting the vale appeared to command all its beauties as far as 
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the mountains beyond Brecknock, interfperfed with various others within its own 
creation. Behind, the woods and houfe of Abercamlais feemed almoft to fill the vale, 
which growing wilder and more contracted towards the weft, extended in fight to the 
mountains of Trecaftle, in which the Ulke finds its fource. 

Penpont has the happy effect of uniting the fomewhat formal magificence of the 
ancient Itile of gardening with the eafy dilpofition of modern improvement, which was 
moft judicioufly introduced by its late worthy poffeffor, who removing all obftruCtions 
towards the vale, confined the walls and clipped hedges within a narrower compafs, 
and allowing one great avenue to interfeCt the park, clumped the reft, and formed 
intermediate lawns with great tafte and elegance. The ornamented tract of ground 
furrounding a little chapel with its adjoining cemetery, is not the leaft obfervable ob¬ 
ject at Penpont, and every ftranger muft be ftruck with the chafte propriety and de¬ 
corous fimplicity with which this facred inclofure is adorned.-The views through¬ 

out.all this charming territory are wonderfully ftriking, nor are thofe from the houfe 
lefs beautiful, and the whole is kept in that perfect order which indicates a wife and 
zealous adminiftration. The death of the late Mr. Williams in 1794, deprived his 
country of a moft ufeful member of fociety, and his family of an invaluable fupporter; 
his excellent widow now refides at the place during the minority of her fon, doing 
ample juftice to her difficult fituation, and exercifing all the long-eftabliffied hofpitality 
of Penpont. Another branch of this refpeCtable family inhabits the neighbouring 
feat of Abercamlais, another is fixed at Brecknock; all whofe numerous defcendants 
keep up that happy intercourfe of connexion and friendlhip which is but too much neg¬ 
lected in what are, perhaps, mifcalled the more poliffied circles of the metro¬ 
polis. 

Chap. III. —Pafs of the Hills between Brecknock/hire and Glamorganfhire.—Merthyr 
Tydvil , and its great Iron Works.—Extraordinary Defcent into the romantic Vale of 
Taaffe.—Magnificent Remains of Caerphilli Cafle: its leaning Tower .— Return 
through the Hills to the Plain of Monmouthfhire. — Pont-y-pool .— Caerleon. — Chrif- 
chttrch. — Newport. — Tredegar. — Ruperrah. — Kcven-Mably .— Caerdiffe audits Cafle. 
— Cq/l/e-Coch in the lower Part of the Vale of Taaffe. — Llandaffe , and its Cathedral . 
—Singular Pofition of Llantriffent. — Cowbridge. — St. Donat's Cafle.—Grand Difplay 
of the Bay ofSwanfea from Newton Down. — Pyle , Newton, and Margam.—Briton 
Ferry .— The Gnoll. — Neath.—Works of Morris-town. — Swanfea.—Oyftermouth Cafle. 
—Ornamented Seat of Mr. Talbot at Penrice in Gower. 

HAVING paffed fome days in the agreeable fociety of Penpont and its neighbour¬ 
hood, our time growing Ihort made it necefl'ary for us to refume the courfe of our 

intended travel.-Returning almoft to the entrance of Brecknock, we took our 

direction towards the fouth on a new turnpike road, which led us through a dreary 
valley by the fide of a rivulet at the foot of the Van; a fteep afcent at length carried 
us to the fummit of a chain of wild hills, from whence w'e defcended gradually to the 
numerous forges of Merthyr Tydvil. This curious place, from an inconfiderable 
town in the midft of an obfcure diftrict, has fwelled of late into great commercial im¬ 
portance, from the iron works eftablilhed there by two great proprietors, who have 

employed a large capital in them with fpirit and fuccefs.-We had now entered 

G lamorganfhire, and paffed the fource of the Taaffe in the hills which divide that 
county from Brecknocklhire ; by a courfe of terraces on which the road is curioufly 
conduced, we purfued the rapid defcent of that river into a deep valley, while a 
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canal keeping pace with it on the oppofite fide by a wonderfully quick fucceflion of 
locks generally followed a courfe parallel to that of the I'aafFe. 

Translated thus, as it were, from the clouds into a deep abyfs, we were impercepti¬ 
bly encompaffed with rocks, catarafts, and all the aflemblage of objefts which deco¬ 
rate a romantic valley, while we wound pleafantly almoft on the margin of the torrent 
between abrupt hills finely clothed with wood, till we had reached that ftupendous 

arch which croffes it, bearing the name of the Pont-y-prydd, or new bridge.-This 

extraordinary ftructure is a perfe£t fegment of a circle, the chord of which is 40 feet, 
and wasere&ed by one William Edwards, a mafon of Glamorganfhire, who had failed 
in his two firft attempts from the width and rapidity of the river. This arch, how¬ 
ever, feems calculated to exift for many ages, and, though difgraced by a wretched 
parapet of rough ftones fubfequently placed upon it, is an exquifite piece of mafonry; 
its afcent alfo on each fide is rendered dangerous by its fteepnefs, and the flippery 
pavement with which it has been covered, each of which difadvantages might have been 
avoided. As an external obj eft, it can hardly be fufficiently admired; crofting the valet 
abruptly, and appearing to connect the oppofing hills with its light and fairy curve, fo 
as almoft to produce the effect of magic. 

Proceeding down the vale, and winding on a beautiful terrace above the banks of 
the rapid Taaffe, we enjoyed a fucceffion of romantic fcenes till we reached the fpot 
where a fteep and narrow track deviated from the Cardiffe road on the left, towards 
Caerphilli caftle. Palling over a rude and unequal diftrict, we foon found the grand 
objett of our fearch in a fmall but wild plain, furrounded by a chain of high rocky 

hills.-This caftle was formerly the largeft in Britain, and its magnificent remains,. 

though much contracled within their original compafs, convey a full idea of its ancient 
grandeur. Crofting two moats over the ruins of their draw-bridges, we approached 
the citadel, which prefented to our view the ftupendous and almoft perfect ftru&ure 
of a feparate caftle, with a high Gothic arch in the centre, fupported by two huge 
circular baftions. Through this grand entrance we reached the inner court, furround¬ 
ed by a range of noble apartments, many of which are ftill fufficiently entire to convey 
a full idea of their original perfection. The hall, in particular, exhibits a fine fpecimen 
of Gothic grandeur, and the ornamented outline of its four windows and chimney-piece 
are hardly to be matched, together with feveral light pillars in triplets,, that go round 

the room.-The mint of the caftle is beneath, arched all round in a curious manner,. 

with the remains of a furnace for melting money in one corner; a gallery alfo, ninety 
feet in length, is ftill entire, except where the ftaircafes leading to it have been deftroy- 
ed. In the exterior court is to be found the extraordinary curiofity of a leaning tower, 
which has exifted fo for above a century, near eleven feet out of the perpendicular, 
being wonderfully fupported by the ftrength of its cement. Returning through the 
hall, the interior view of the great gateway between its two mighty baftions, appeared 
the moft ftriking, as well as perfeCi, part of this enormous caltle, which the tradition 
of the country reports to have included two miles within its outer moat, crofted by thir¬ 
teen draw-bridges, and which ftill more refembles the ruins of a city than of a fingle 
edifice. It was built by Edward I. and afterwards belonging to the Spencers in the 
reign of his fucceffor, Hugh Spencer was befieged in it, but not taken; in various 
changes and fucceffions it has defcended to the families of Pembroke, Windfor, and 
Bute, the prefent lord of Cardiffe. 

A wretched road carried us from Caerphilli over a wild and uninterefting tra£t of 
mountains towards the Eaft, till we reached their termination in the wide plain of 
MonmQuthfhire, and found the footy town of Pont-y-pool fufpended in one of their 
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clefts. This place difappointed me fomewhat in the idea I had formed of its improve¬ 
ment and extent, from its long eftablifhed manufactures j but the fpot in which it is 
placed is extremely beautiful, and the adjoining feat of the Hanbury family is a ftriking 
feature. A long defcent carried us from thence to the once famous city of Caerleon, 
fuppofed to have been the lfca Silurum of the Romans, on the banks of the Ufke; 
hut few were the traces we could diftinguifh of its ancient magnificence, while its mo¬ 
dern confequence is but little improved by participating in the manufactures of Pont-y- 
pool. We eroded the Ufke here, now become a tide river, by a timber bridge fimilar 
ro that of Chepftowe, and afeended a deep hill to the village of Chriflchurch; from 
whence we commanded an extenfive view over almQft the whole of Monmouthfhire, 
with a fine feat of Sir Robert Salufbury in the level bounded by the Briftol channel. 
Here we rejoined the great road from Chepftowe, and the pafiages towards Wales; 
foon after which an abrupt defcent brought us again to the banks of the winding Ufke, 
near its conflux with the Severn j where over another long and marvelloufly narrow 
timber bridge, now about to be rebuilt, we approached the old town of Newport, 
defeending from a fteep hill, and covered towards the river by an almoft perfeCt front 
of its ancient caftle. This town can boaft of little but the view from its church-yard, 
which is placed on the fummit of the hill, and commands a fine part of the vale, 
with the high undulating range towards Pont-y-pool on one fide, while the Briftol chan¬ 
nel expands itfelf widely on the other between the fliores of Somerfetfhire and Mon- 
inouthfhire, exhibiting the two iflands of the fteep and flat Holmes in the middle of its 
courfe. 

The extenfive park of Tredegar, finely overfpread with ancient timber, covers feve- 
ral bold fummits near this eminence, and overlooks the level in which its ftately 
manfion is fituated, beneath fome fine lawns defeending from the groves which clothe 

the heights.-This very refpectable place is the original feat of the Morgan family, 

one of the moft confiderable in South Wales from the remoteft antiquity, and has 
always been inhabited by its defeendants, whofe eftates cover a vaft tra£b in the three 
counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock. The new road from Newport 
into Wales lies between the houfe and the park ; and as we approached the limits of 
Monmouthfhire, we came within fight of the elevated manfion of Ruperrah, finely 
fituated on a wooded hill beneath the mountains which bound the vale of Caerphilli. 
This place alfo belongs to the Morgan family, and appears more modern than Tre¬ 
degar in its decoration, while its commanding pofition gives it an air of confequence 
above all the other feats in this country, and the profpeft it enjoys towards the coaft 
is very ftriking. Keven-tnably, an old houfe and park of the Kernys family, lies in 
the vale beneath it, and though placed on a confiderable eminence, appears almoft 
buried beneath the groves and fuperior heights of Ruperrah. Defeending into the level 
at Romney bridge, we re-entered Glamorgan fhire, and foon approached its little capi¬ 
tal of CardiS'e. 

This place it fituated on the flat which furrounds the Taaffe after its exit from the 
mountains, and within two miles of its entrance into the Briftol channel, being nearly 
oppofite to the fteep and flat Holmes, on the laft of which is fixed a confpicuous light- 
houfe. Cardiffe is one of the neateft towns in South Wales, its ftreets being wide, 
well built, and admirably paved; its church is a fine Gothic edifice, and its bridge a 
handfome ftrufture, much improved by the late additions. Its caftle was built by Ro¬ 
bert Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, in ijio, and Robert duke of Normandy was confined 
in it by his younger brother Henry I. This pile has been repaired and made habitable 
bv its prelent lord, the marquis of Bute ; but the additions do not feem well defigned, 
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or to accord perfeftly with its original archite&ure. A high walk is carried on the walls 
which furround the whole enclofure, and the view from the ancient tower which formed 
the keep is very extenfive. 

Proceeding on the bank of the Taaffe towards the north, and eroding the plain of 
Cardifle, the mountains foon clofed in on each fide of the river, forming a majeftic 
portal of rock and wood, one cliff of which appeared diftinguilhed by the ruin of Caf- 
tle coch, or the red callle, placed there originally to defend the pafs. Beyond this 
point, the valley appeared in all its romantic variety, and the road, winding on the 
cliffs as the river feemed to diredt it, difclofed new beauties at every turn, till we reach¬ 
ed the fpot where we had before deviated to vifit Caerphilli caftle.-Having thus ex¬ 

plored the whole of this charming valley from the very fource of the Taaffe, we return¬ 
ed to the entrance of the plain in which Cardiffe is fituated, and eroding that rapid river 
by a venerable bridge overhung with ivy, foon approached the ancient city of Llandaffe, 
now little more confiderable than a village. 

The ruins of an old cathedral with its lofty towers, amidft thofe of feveral other re¬ 
ligious buildings, finely interfperfed and overhung with wood, give that air of folemni- 
ty to Llandaffe which frequently attends thofe fpots occupied by decayed ecclefiaftical 
inditutions. The modem church is peculiarly fituated, being formed, for the mod 
part, within the walls of the ancient cathedral, with which (though muchfmaller) it is 
fo incorporated in many places, that it would be difficult to diftinguilh the one from the 
other, had the architecture been fimilar. The cafe, however, is far otherwife; for 
the modern church is little better than a compound of abfurdities, where the pure Go¬ 
thic of the ancient building is ridiculoudy contrafted with Venetian windows, Ionic pil¬ 
lars, and every impropriety of the Grecian ftyle. Around this ill-arranged farrago of 
the ancient and modern, the yet uninjured towers and arches of the old cathedral ele¬ 
vate themfelves with gigantic grandeur, and overlook this petty fyftem of innovation 
with that filent air of deferted dignity which feems to convey a jud; reproach on the de¬ 
generacy of the prefent age in its religions buildings. In the midft of thefe defects, 
which apply only to its architect, the neatnefs with which this church is kept, deferves 
no final 1 portion of commendation, as well as the care with which feveral remnants of 
antiquity are preferved. Few of the members of its fociety are refident, but thefe ap¬ 
pear to be affiduous in their duty, and their families contribute much, together with the' 
beauty of its fituation, to render Llandaffe a pleafant refidence. 

Puriuing a good road through a well cultivated country, we foon came in fight of 
the finguiai pofition of Llantriffent, whofe whitened buildings appear cluftered like a 
hvarm of bees, in the Tides and on the fummit of a cleft in one of the high hills which 
bound the vale of Glamorgan. The llreets, of courfe, are fteep and narrow, but 
the prolpefts which this obfeure place commands are Angularly ftriking, and more 
than repay the traveller for furmounting its inconveniences. A good road is 
lately earned from hence to the Pont-y-prydd in the vale of Taaffe, which is but 
1; ^ ant Llantriffent, and in its long defeent difplays that extraor- 

view ^ rU ^ Ure * k eau ^ es °f its vale* in the mod advantageous points of 

Having made an excurfion to vifit the fpot which fo commands thefe charming ob¬ 
jects, we returned to Llantriffent, and defending into the rich vale of Glamorgan 
foon ainved at eowbridge, a town on the high road, chiefly confifting of one IfeJ on 
a gentle declivity with a fmall rivulet flowing beneath it. An intricate track b rouX 
us from thence through a pleafant country towards the coafr, and we found S,Do! 
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nat’s caftle on the rocks impending over the fhore. This large irregular pile, together 
with its park and gardens, bears many marks of ancient magnificence, and is ltill in 
fome degree inhabited, but moft of the ftate apartments are in a very decayed condi¬ 
tion. The view from its principal tower is really noble, looking flraight acrofs the 
channel, which is there near twenty miles broad, to the bold hills of Somerfetfliire 
above Minehead, and tracing that great seftuary from King-road and the influx of the 
Avon, till its oppofite ihores recede too far from the eye to diftinguilh it from an open 
fea. 

We rejoined the great road at the village of Wcnye, and leaving the little town of 
Bridgend on the right, reached the fummit of Newton Down by a long and laborious 
afcent. Here a wonderful burft of profpedl greeted us, extending over the great bay 
of Swanfea, in the fweep of a fine femicircle, almoft to the extreme point of the pe- 
ninfula of Gower, which crofted in with the Englilh coaft at a great diftance. Di¬ 
rectly oppofite to our ftation, in the centre of the bay, the large town of Swanfea, 
fpread over feveral low hills and their hollows, almoft imitated the difplay of Naples; 
while on the left, the high point of the Mumbles Head, impending over the fea, and 
crowned with a light-houfe, reprefented the Cambrian miniature of Vefuvius. To 
complete the refemblance, another Solfaterra exhibited itfelf, where the numerous 
forges of Morris-town tinged the country with the fulphureous at mo Inhere of their 
copper-works, and covered the adjacent hills with their abundant population, while 
the collieries of Neath poured forth their oppofite volumes of fmoke, where its river 
defcended to the fea amidft the groves of Briton ferry, before which the mighty 
hill of Margam, clothed with oaks to its very fummit, projected with aftonilhing 
grandeur. 

Delighted with this view, which the declining fun of a fine fummer evening {hewed 
to great advantage, we defcended {lowly to the village of Pyle, where Mr. Talbot has 
built a houfe of entertainment, which rather refembles a palace than an inn. This 
pleafant fpot has every advantage of fituation as well as accommodation, and travel¬ 
lers are often induced to fix here for feveral days, making excurfions to vifit the feve¬ 
ral objefts in the vicinage of Pyle.——The bathing houfes at Newton on the coaft, 
are not above three miles diflant; but thefe, as well as thofe of Barry-ifland near St. 
Donat’s, though crowded with company, have few attractions, being extremely dif¬ 
ficult of accefs, and almoft buried beneath huge hillocks of fand. 

Margam, the grand but deferted feat of the Talbot family, prefents a nobler object, 
with its high wooded hill, and its princely orangery. This magnificent building is efteem- 
ed the fineft of its kind in Europe, and was conftrudted a few years ago to contain a 
numerous collection of almoft gigantic orange and lemon trees, which long before being 
wrecked on the coaft, became the property of this family. The houfe of Margam has 
lately been pulled down, but the remains of an ancient chapter-houfe are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious, being fupported by one central pillar, which, 
fpreading in feveral light branches at the top, forms perfect arches all around with the 
points of the Gothic windows, which rife to meet it. This chapter-houfe is the moft 
entire remnant of the ancient monaftery of Margam, of which many other veftiges are 
to be traced in the park, and among the adjacent buildings. 

"We now foon reached the copper-works of Aberavon, and defcended to the charming 
feat of lore Vernon at Briton ferry, where the Neath river, ifluing from the bold hills 
which enclofe its vale, pafies between feveral majeftic groves, and precipitates itfelf 
into the fea. This place is laid out with great tafte and elegance, and the profpe&s ro 
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. i e. nnmomnc walks and drives, are both various and ftriking; but 
nrither°tbe ft ruSure of the houfe, nor its fituation, correfpond perfectly ™th*e beauty 

°f the grounds. a whil and pur fuing the valley to Neath, we foon 

* fiaht of the high ground on the right, occupied by the park and elevated 
gamed a figh g Splendid feat of the Mackworth family, now transferred by 

manfion Gnafevpence has here been bellowed with confider- 

IS > ^pl^Ssof this exfenfive place cover a large trad of country; 
its walks and cafcades alfo are much to be admired, and the commanding afpeft of t 
houfe cannot be patted unnoticed. In the midft of thefe advantages, the Gnoll ofes 
much of its beauty by the fmoke of the various collieries which cncompafs it, and its 
vicinage to the dirty town of Neath. Here we croffed the river, which, defending 
rapidly along thecourfe of a romantic valley, finds itsfource in the diftant mountains, 
dividing the ? two counties, through which an arduous road is earned to Brecknock. 

_\le purfued it no further, but, after vifiting the lmperfeft remains of Neath 

abbey, croffed a hill to reach thofe numerous collieries and copper-works ™toch, °c- 
cupying an immenfe tract of country towards the north of Swanfea, blaft the foil all 
around with their fulphureous influence, deftroying the appearance of verdure, and 
preventing cultivation. Thefe works, formed by feveral fpinted proprietors, are 
chiefly conduced by Mr. Morris, whofe handfome feat of Clafemont overlooks the 
whole territory; all the hills around are covered with their buildings, and the princi¬ 
pal affemblage of houfes, formed into regular flreets, with a church and wharfs, bears 

the title of Morris-town.-Through this curious place, and amidlt all that tram of 

villas and abundant population which indicate the profperity ariiing from fuccetsrul en- 
terprize, we approached the walls of Swanfea, now fwelled into a port of great import¬ 
ance from its neighbouring manufactures. . , 

Swanfea, both in its extent, the width of its ftreets, and the afpect of its buildings, 
far exceeds all the towns in South Wales; it has of late been greatly improved ; and, 
though its principal confequence is derived from its increafing commerce, it owes much 
to the mildnefs of its climate, and the lingular beauty of the bay it commands. Thefe 
advantages, together with a commodious fhore for fea bathing, have made it the futn- 
mer refort of that gay tribe of company which embellifhes the public places on the 
coaft of England, as well as the winter refidence of many families from the lefs fre¬ 
quented parts of South Wales. A theatre and an affembly-room contribute to the 
general amufement, and all the refources of polifhed fociety are here at times to be 

found, amidft the noife of manufactures, and the buz ofinceffant commerce.-lhe 

remains of Swanfea cattle confift chiefly of one maffy tower, with a curious light para¬ 
pet upon Gothic arches; this cattle and that of Oyftermouth were built by Henry 
Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of King Henry I. Oyftermouth is a very 
fine ruin on the coaft, at the diftance of about four miles from Swanfea, near the 
promontory of the Mumbles-head, which, terminating in high hills, and ftretch- 
ing out far into the bay, affords a fafe anchorage to fhips patting up or down the 
channel. 

1 his head-land of the Mumbles forms a point of the peninfula of Gower, which 
extends in a long and narrow ifthmus between the two great bays of Glamorgan and 
Caermarthenlhire; this is in general a rocky and uninterefting diftrift, except where 
the fea views enliven it; yet has fancy, or fome other caufe of predilection, difpofed 
Mr. Talbot to create a highly-ornamented villa, with all its luxurious appendages, at 
vol. n, 4 g . Penrice, 
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Penrice, near the extremity of this traCl, where the cattles of Penrice and Pennarth, 
built foon after the conqueft, diftinguilh the bay of Oxwich. The houfe is an ele- 
" gant modern ftruCture, and the diverfities of lawn, wood, ancl water, introduced with 
much fade and defign, ltrongly contrail the afperities of the furrounding diftrict, and 
furprize a llranger with a degree of refinement he could little expeCl in fuch a trad, 

-Yet may an obferver, without too critic an eye, deem the trim afpeCt of this park, 

and its finooth lheet of water, inconfonant with the rough outline of the coafl and 
country, and cenfure that defign which has introduced the principal approach through 
the fictitious fragments of a modern ruin, within fight of an ancient callle, whofe ivied 
walls overhanging the beach, feetn to frown defiance at this newly-created rival. Still 
more mud he wonder, that its owner fhould defert the noble feat of Margam, in 
the midfl of a populous and plentiful country, to form a fairy palace in a dreary and 
defolate wild, far from the ul'ual haunts of men, and near the extremity of a bleak 
peninfula. 

Chap. IV. Entrance of Caermarthenjhire at Pontardillas. — Llanelly.—View from the 
Heights of Pembray. — Kidwelly.—Llanflepban Cajlleat the Mouth of the River Towey. 
— Llaghuarne. — Commanding.Situation of Tenby.—Great Terrace of the Ridge of Pem- 
brokefhire.—Llajnphey Court.—Pembroke and its Cajlle.—Stackpoole Court. — St. Go¬ 
wn’s Well and Chapel.—Extraordinary Chafm in the Cliffs on the Coafl. — Orielton .— 
MUford-baven, with its peculiar Scenery and Defeats.—Carew Cajlle.—Laurenny 
Hall.—Llanfhipping. — Slebatcb.—Haverfor dwell. -Habberjlone-Haikin.—Bay of St. 
Bride. — St. David’s.—Splendid Ruins of its Cathedral arid Palace.—Its modern eccle - 
fiajlical EJlablifhment.—Difnial Appearance of the Country about Fifguard.—Return to 
Haverfordwejl. 

PI AVING devoted fome days to the objeCts in the neighbourhood of Swanfea, we left 
that place, and after eroding leveral pleafant hills, arrived at Pontardillas, a fmall inn 
and hamlet fituated near the bridge to which it owes its name. The Lwghor river 
here, iffuing from the high mountains of Caermarthenlhire, expands itfelf into a broad 
seftuary, and palling by its town and callle, difeharges itfelf into the fea, dividing the 
two counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. Our road lay principally on its banks, 
and we became environed by a low and fandy flat as we approached the miferable vil¬ 
lage of Llanelly, clofe to the coalt, and famous for nothing but a deferted old feat of 

the Stepney family.-Soon afterwards we afeended the high hill of Pembray, and 

from this central point enjoyed a wonderful profpeCt over the great bay of Caermar¬ 
thenlhire, with its whole femicircular fweep from the extremity of Gower in Glamor- 
ganlhire, to the rock of Tenby in Pembrokelhire. Defcending abruptly, we foon be¬ 
came environed with collieries, and purfued a wretched road to Kidwelly, a fmall, but 

tolerably neat town, at a little diftance from the coafl.-Its callle is well worthy of 

obfervation, placed on an elevated mount above a fmall river, and remarkable for the 
perfeCt uniformity of its four round towers. This building is attributed to King John, 
and it is a Angular circumftance that, together with the town, it is included in the dif- 
tant, and apparently unconnected, dutchy of Lancafter, from which it derives fome 
privileges. 

We left the high Caermarthen road here, and, purfuing a lefs confiderable track, 
foon came in fight of the proud ftream of the Towey, defcending from the richeft 
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vaie in its county, and falling into the fea beneath a high mount crowned with the 
majeflic fragments of Llanftephan caftle. A wretched ferry conveyed us over this 
wide scftuary, and (hortly afterwards by another little better we crofted the Taave,- 
and reached the village of Llaghnarne, where we obferved alfo fome confiderable remains 
of a caftle. A long and very interefting ride carried us from thence, partly on the hills 
adjoining to the coaft, and partly on the fands, with a variety of enchanting views to the 
point on which.the town of Tenby in Pembrokelhire, projecting far into the fea, occu¬ 
pies the fummitofan abrupt cliff, and forms one great horn of the bay of Caermarthen. 

The pofition of this town is extremely Angular, covering the deep and wooded 
iides of a long and narrow rock, (helving on one fide towards the bay, and on the 
other, to the weftern coaft; being divided only by a narrow trad of fand, occafion- 
ally overflowed by the fea, from"that long ridge of hills which forms a high terrace 
between the coaft and the interior of Pembrokefliire. This extraordinary intermixture 
of wood, rocks, and houfes, together with the lofty fpire of its church, gives the 
place a very romantic appearance; but die extenfive fea views it commands, have a 
ftill more ftriking effed. On the left, the great bay of Caermarthen expands itfelf 
in a vaft curve, terminating in the oppofite point of Gower ; and on the right, a fea 
almoft boundlefs towards the weft, is diftinguilhed to. the fouth by the rock of Calda 
and the more diftant oval of Lundy ifland, which feems to divide the great trad of 
water between the cliff of Tenby and the oppolite hills of Devonftiire and Cornwall, 
faindy (kirdng the horizon. The beauty of its fituation, and its fine fands, have ex¬ 
alted Tenby from an obfeure fea-port into a confiderable public place, where the influx 
of company is at times very great; the town has in confequence fuffered much im¬ 
provement, yet from the narrownefs of the ridge, and its frequent declivities, the 
ftreets are inconveniently conftruded, though they are embellished with many mo¬ 
dern buildings, and a commodious hotel. The quay is tolerably convenient, and 
generally well filled with veflels; fome inconfiderable remains of the caftle of Tenby 
ftill cxift near the extremity of the cliff, and on the (hore beneath it we found feveral 
natural caverns of an uncommon fize and figure. 

Palling the narrow trad of fands which almoft infulates Tenby from the reft of 
Pembrokelhire, and crofting the great ridge of the country, we defeended towards 
the coaft to vifit the ruins of Manorbear caftle, built by the Normans in the time of 
William Rufus, which indicate great original ftrength and confequence, though little 
but their (hell is now to be found. They (land on a fine eminence near their village, 
great part of which is alfo in decay, between two wild projeding hills which end in 
perpendicular rocks towards the lhore, and open an unbounded view of the weftern 
ocean with a few rugged promontories of the Pembrokefliire coaft. From thence we 
returned to the ridge, and for many miles purfued a grand terrace on its fummit, 
where almoft the whole of Pembrokefliire in full difplay below, prefented an expanfe 
of cultivation and enclofures, thickly overfpread with villages, which bore a nearer 
resemblance to the rich vales of England than the mountainous feenery of Wales, 
and yet exhibited fome features of a charaderiftic beauty peculiar to itfelf. Its in¬ 
habitants alfo differed as much from thofe of the neighbouring Welch counties, as 
the appearance of their country; for neither the cuftoms nor the language of Wales, 
prevailed much within its limits; and the people being originally tranfplanted from 
1* landers, ftill retained ftrong marks of their origin, intermixed with many traits of 
the Englifli charader. c ; 
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A gentle defcent from this charming ridge brought us to the village and ancient 
manfion of Llamphey court, once a palace of the bifliop of St. David’s, and after¬ 
wards, when alienated from that fee, a feat of the great lord Effex. Much of this 
building is .entire, and its moll confpicuous features are a Gothic window covered 
with ivy over a gateway, with a light parapet pervading almoft the whole of the 

building on arches not unlike thofe of the caftie of Swanfea.-Pembroke lies at 

the diftance of two miles from this place, and confifts chiefly of one long and neat 
ftreet, which leads to the magnificent remains of its caftie. This proud rtructure, 
built by Henry I., and famous in hiftory for the brave defence made by its garrifon 
for Charles I., covers the whole of a great mount, which defcends in a perpendicular 
cliff on each fide, except towards the town, and is almoft encompaffed by one of thofe 
many winding seftuaries, which, fed by fome fmall rivers, penetrate into the country 
from Milford-haven. A vaft round tower, and a fpacious cave in the rock beneath 
the walls, are the two principal objects in this ruin j but an indifferent apartment is 
fhewn with fome degree of triumph, which is boafted to have given birth to Henry VII. 
who is here ftyled the Conqueror of England. 

The land ftretches out from hence towards the coaft in a broad projecting curve, 
and though bleak and generally bare of wood, it contains many curious objects. 
Stackpoole Court, the feat of lord Cawdor, is a noble manfion furrounded with 
fine groves and growing plantations, and ornamented with a profufion of tafte and 
elegance. A deep and wooded glen pervades the whole, exhibiting all the romantic 
beauties of an inland valley, clofe to a ftormy and tempefluous coaft, whofe high 
bleached cliffs, environing a dreary wild, overlook this fecond Tempe with much 
contrafted grandeur. Not far from hence, in a cleft on the coaft, we found the 
chapel and legendary well of St. Govin, reputed in this country to be miraculous in 
the cure of various diforders; and foon afterwards reached a furprifing chafm in the 
rocks of an immenfe depth. This wonderful aperture is nearly circular, and for the 
molt part perpendicular to the level of the fea, which enters the chafm through a fmall 
fiffure under an arch below, exhibiting a kind of miniature of the famous Buller of 
Buchan, on the north-eaft coaft of Scotland. Hard by, another cliff attracted our 
notice, projecting magnificently into the fea, and forming an immenfe folid arch 
with the contiguous fhore, encompaffed by feveral rocks, which at times are almoft 
covered by various fpecies of fea fowl, depofiting their eggs in the breeding feafon, 
and bringing up their young in thefe inaccefiible itations. Soon afterwards we came 
to Orielton, a large feat of the Owen family, furrounded by extenfive plantations, 
but greatly inferior to Stackpoole Court, both in its fituatioh and decoration; then 
palling again through Pembroke, we foon reached the borders of Milford-haven, 
near the great ferry which crofies its principal channel, and leads to Haverfordweft. 
Not far from this fpot the various branches of this celebrated harbour, which wind 
in many directions through the interior of Pembrokefhire, become united in one 
great bafin, where is to be found that expenfive, but unfinished chain of fortifications, 
which has incurred much ridicule and cenfure from its abfurd pofition at the bottom 
of a deep bay, whofe exterior points are undefended. The notion of its importance 
vaniflied when the job was accomplilhed, and the works have fince languilhed in ne- 
gleCted obfcurity, unapproached, except by travellers, who are attracted to the fpot by 
the claflic fame with which our immortal dramatic poet has endowed Milford-haven. 
This vaft harbour appears perfectly land-locked on all fides, except towards its mouth, 
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where the (bores contracting the channel, and turning abruptly to the fouth-eaft, 
prefent an aperture capable of being defended by proper fortrefles.. 

The interior fpace forms a vaft oblong bafin, fufficient to contain all the navies of 
Europe within its bofom, with abundance of fafe anchorage, and every natural ac¬ 
commodation for their reception, artificial advantages alone being wanting. As a 
piCturefque objeCt, it may boaft fome few peculiar charms from its magnitude, the 
eafy outline of its Hoping (bores, and the little bay, which enclofing the (hipping and 
town of Habberfton Haikin near its centre, forms the port of Milford. Yet is the eye 
of one accuftomed to greater objects, and the bolder difplay of a rocky and moun¬ 
tainous coaft, fomewhat difappointed in finding the celebrated, and almoft facred bay 
of Milford-haven, unattended with thofe ftriking appendages, bare of wood, and but 
little marked by points of grandeur in its furrounding fcenery. This obfervation, 
however, mud be underftood only to apply to the great bafin, for numberlefs are the 
points of beauty, and profufe the woods that adorn the feveral arms, which extending 
from this vaft body of water, wind in many directions through the country. 

Near the extremity of one of thefe, about five miles from Pembroke in the contrary 
direction, we found the magnificent remains of Carew caftle. It appears to have 
been built in different ages, from the contraft of the plain with the ornamented 
Gothic, but both are in very high prefervation, and the large projecting bows of 
the latter are wonderfully ftriking. The great hall, with feveral other fine apartments, 
exhibit confiderable remains of their original fplendour, while all the more modern 
parts of the ftruCture difplay that majeftic combination of extent, Ample grandeur, 
and rich decoration, which we admire in many of thofe buildings that bear the date 
of Oueen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Following the asftuary from hence, we foon reached the beautifully wooded bank 
on which Laurenny is fituated, whofe elevated manfion at the head of a lawn, adorned 
with various clumps, and Hoping gradually to the water’s edge, had long formed 
our principal point of view. This place, much improved by the tafte of its prefent 
owner Mr. Barlow, may juftly be called the fineft in Pembrokefliire, both from its 
internal decoration, and its commanding pofition at the extremity of a high ridge 
clothed with thick woods, with feather down in almoft perpendicular beauty to a broad 
and winding branch of Milford-haven. In front, it opens to a fmiling lawn variega¬ 
ted with plantations, which defcends gradually to the level of Carew caftle, w hofe 
bold ruin Hands prominently forward at the head of the water, backed by the high 
ridge of hills which enclofe this part of the county of Pembroke from the fide of Car¬ 
digan (hi re. 

1 he narrow tract of land which Laurenny occupies, lies between two branches of 
Milford-haven, with two ferries, one of which leads to Pembroke, and the other 
to Llanfhipping, where we found, another old feat of the Owen family. From 
t ersce a lgtle afcent brought us to Slebatch, a handfome modern houle, built by 
t e ate Mr. Barlow, and now belonging to Mr. Phillips, whofe grounds are well 

i?nr° U i’ an . d i oin clofel y to the park of Picton caftle, the ancient feat of Lord 
Miftorc. fhe extenfive plantations, and great outline of Philon, promife more 
than meets the eye on a nearer approach, little tafte being dlfplayed within, and 
neither the Gothic nor modem parts of the manfion exhibiting much grandeur 
of architecture. Several of the apartments may be called magnificent, but in the 
midlt of a park and country open to various fine profpects, none feemed fo placed as to 

the , m advantageoufly. This caftle was built in the time of William Rufus, by 
William de PiCton, a Norman baron. y 


About 
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About five miles from Pitton, we reached the large town of Haverfordwed, defend¬ 
ing in feveral deep dreets from the top of a high hill to a branch of the haven, from 
whence it derives its commercial importance. This may be called the modern capital 
of the county, from its great extent and fuperior decoration; it is alfo become the 
feat of the grand fefiion, and more appearance of opulence, with the buftle of trade, 
may be traced within its walls than falls to the lot of mod Welch towns. With all 
thefe advantages, it abounds in narrow and ill-paved dreets, nor can a few good houfes, 
here and there awkwardly interfperfed, compenfate for the inconvenience of avenues 
almod uniformly deep and dippery. Here are the remains of a considerable cadle, now 
converted into a prifon, from which, as well as the upper parts of the town, a very 
extenfive profpect is commanded ; yet is the flouridling port of Haverfordwed, in my 
opinion, far inferior to the neglefted county town of Pembroke, in the charaderiftic 
points of neatnefs, and the handfome formation of its dreets. 

We made an excurfion from hence to vifit the fifhing town of Hubberdon on Mil- 
ford-haven, and from the high grounds in its vicinage we gained a view of that great 
harbour’s mouth, opening between two cliffs into the Atlantic ocean, near the entrance 
of the Bridol channel. This being the dation of the -Irifli packets bound to Water¬ 
ford, 1 was furprifed to find it wretchedly fupplied with accommodations, but a large 
hotel, lately built at Milford on the oppofite fide of the river, is likely foon to remove this 
caufe of general complaint. 

A fecond expedition led us by the ruins of Roche cadle, over a bleak and un- 
pleafant country, on the edge of the dangerous bay of St. Bride, and acrofs the deep 
hollow of the creek of Solfay, to the deferted city of -St. David’s. Hardly a fingle 
tree decorated this wild extremity of the coad of Pembrokefliire; a fcanty (hew of ha¬ 
bitations, more like huts than cottages, were thinly interfperfed; and the city itfelf, 
when we approached it, bore the afpe£t of an infignificant village, fituated on a fmall 
eminence near that projecting head-land which terminates in the pile of rocks called 
St. David’s head. In a deep hollow beneath the town, flickered from thofe winds 
which ravage this dormy coad, we found a few good houfes appropriated to the ec- 
clefiadical edablifhment, in the midd of which the cathedral appeared rifing in reno¬ 
vated magnificence, like a phoenix amidd the fplendid aflies of the ruined grandeur of 
St. David’s. This church is far fuperior to that of Llandaffe in its prefervation, and 
has received ample judice from the attention and expence bedowed on it by its modern 
proprietors, the whole being in good repair, and the wed front having lately been re¬ 
built in a tade perfectly correfponding with the red of the dru&ure. Its tower i6 
finely carved in fret-work, and, like many of our Englifli cathedrals, the Gothic orna¬ 
ments of the choir contrad the Saxon pillars and arches of the great aifle, which are 
themfelves qurioufly worked in wreaths. A ceiling of Irifli oak alfo is much to be ad¬ 
mired, together with a very perfect Mofaic pavement. Bifhop Vaughan’s chapel lies 
behind the choir, where we were much (truck with a highly wrought done ceiling, 
fimilar to the fined fpecimens of Henry Vll.’s reign, with which all the furrounding or¬ 
naments of the building correfpond. St. Mary’s chapel mud have been dill more ele¬ 
gant, from the curious remains of pillars and arches with which its fpace is drewed; 
various alfo and extraordinary are the devices in fculpture to be found there, including 
the heads of the feven fiders who were faid to have contributed to the building. The 
chapter-houfe alfo has a fine coved ceiling, and St. Mary’s hall, now in ruins, exhibits 
.the remains of much ancient grandeur. From the cathedral and thefe adjacent build¬ 
ings, we vifited the ruins of the bilhop’s palace, which mud formerly have been a mag¬ 
nificent, and even a princely dru&ure. Two parts of its quadrangle are yet nearly 
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entire, and thefe are crowned with a light Gothic parapet, fimtlar to thofe at Stranfea 
caftle *and Llamphey Court. The arch by which we entered the King 11 ball is fingu- 
a fine, with the Lues of King John and his Queen over it; the hall ttfejf is a grand 
room, 83 feet in length by 30, and at its eaitern end is a canons .circular window, like 
a wheel, with a rim, i'pokcs, and centre, wrought in the fined Gothic, and Kill quite 
em ire. This room was built alter the reft of the palace, for the reception of King John 
and Queen Mary on their return from Ireland, being much larger than the biiliop s 
hall, which is notwithttanding a fine building. The chapel contains the remains of a 
font, with feme pieces of feuipture, and the kitchen is nearly entire, with four chimney ■ 
and four arches, {imported by a folid pillar in the middle. After devoting feveral hours 
to thefe fine remnants of antiquity, we afeended to the poor ftreet which bears the title 
of a city and found very moderate accommodation at the houie dignified with the name 

of an inn. , . ~ p i ♦ / 

Saint David's, faid to have been a Roman Ration, was the feat or the primacy ol 

Wales, transferred here from Caerleon by St. David in the fixth century. Its modem ec- 
clefiaftical eftabliflunent is highly referable, confiding of the bifhop, fix canon refiden- 
tiaries, four archdeacons, and feveral minor canons. he modern refidence of the 
bifhop, thefe fplendid ruins being no longer habitable, has been transferred to Aber- 
guilly near Caermarthen, a central part of his diocefe, in a pleafant country. One of 
the canons is generally refident at St. David’s in rotation, where a handf'ome houfe is 
appropriated for his habitation, and the reft of the inftitution appear to be vvell lodged. 
Much praife is due to the eftablilhment for the excellent repair in which the cathedral 
and thole buildings which are fVill in ufe, are preferved; and the fervice of the church 
in this remote corner of the kingdom, where there are few to witnefs it, is conducted 
with a degree of decorum and attention which would put fome of our proudeft choirs 
in England to the blulh. 

Nothing, except the fimilar extremity of the Land’s end in Cornwall, can be ima¬ 
gined more dreary and defolate than the afpeft of this country; which, open to two 
tempeftuous feas, is almoft deprived of wood, and all living fences, and can hardly ad¬ 
mit any degree'of verdure or vegetation, except in a few favoured hollows. The coaft, 
turning here to the north, forms one horn of the great bay of Cardigan, and the fame 
difmal and deferted appearance pervades the whole as far as Fifguard, a miferable port 
on the bay, rendered famous of late by the gallant and fuccefsful enterprize of the 
Welch peafantry, under the command of Lord Cawdor, againft 1400 French invaders. 
The Cardigan road extends from hence on the fea-fhore with little improvement of 
feenery by the poor fifhing town of Newport, but we left it at Fifguard, and purfued an 
excellent new-made road, which, leaving the bare heights of Procelle, the only moun¬ 
tain Pembrokefhire can boaft, on the left, defeended from the difmal traft of country I 
have deferibed, and beautifully winding through a romantic glen, brought us back to 
the well-wooded and cultivated diftritt furrounding Haverfordweft, interfered by the 
broad arms of Milford-haven. 
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Chap. V. — St. Clear. — Caermarthen. — Aberguilly. — Middleton-hall. — Great Burji of 
Profpett in the Vale of Towey.—Rufsland Cajile.—Grongar Hill.—Golden Grove .— 
Llandilo.—Dinevawr Park and Cajile.—Glen-heir Waterfall.—Caraigcennin Cajile .— 
Upper Vale of Towey. — Llanymdovery.—The Trecaflle Mountain.—Beautiful Pafs of 
Cwm-Dwr toTrecaJlle.—Return to Brecknock.—Cajile Madoc .— Char after of the 
late Mr. Powell—Fine Situation of Builth on the Wye.—Llandrindod Wells. — Llan- 
wrtd Wells. — Pafs of the Hills from Llanymdovery into Cardiganfhire. — Llanbedir.— 
Newcafile on Tivy.—Cardigan and its Cajile.—Kilgarran Cajile — Coidmore.—Dreary 
Appearance of the great Bay of Cardigan.—Romantic Valley of the Eiron. — Abereiron. 
Aberyjlwith and its Cajile. 

WE now travelled in the inland dire&ion, and leaving the domain of Pifton caftle 
on the right, purfued the great road through the heart of Pembrokelhire, palling 
through the irregular town of Narbeth, graced with the pi&urefque ruin of its caftle. 
At the little village of St. Clear, we re-entered the county of Caermarthen; from 
whence, winding through a pleafant and well-wooded valley, we foon approached its 
capital. The interior of Caermarthen difappointed me, its ftreets being narrow and 
unequal, though interfperfed with many good houfes, and fome confiderable public 
buildings. To the beauty of its lituation it is difficult to do ample juftice, placed as it 
is at the head of one of the richeft vales in South Wales, on the north bank of the fine 
river Towey, which is navigable for large velfels to its bridge. Our courfe led us up 
this enchanting vale, for the molt part clofe to the banks of the Towey, which by its 
inceflant windings through a plain diftinguilhed by feveral conic hills clothed with 
rich wood, gave perpetual variety to a fucceilion of fomeof the fineft landfcapes in nature. 
At Aberguilly we palled the palace of the bilhop of St. David’s, near one of the boldeft 
fweeps of the river, which had no great points of architecture to recommend it, and 
foon afterwards crofting the Towey, deviated from the high road to the right, for the 
purpofe of viewing Middleton hall, the fplendid modern feat of Mr. Paxton, which far 
eclipfes the proudeft of the Cambrian manfions in Afiatic pomp and fplendour. This 
houfe may be juftly admired for the exterior beauty of its figure, as well as for its in¬ 
ternal elegance and decoration ; yet does a vaft pile of Portland ftone, curioufly chif- 
feled, and finifhed in the higheft ftyle of the Grecian tafte, appear to me fomewhat in- 
confonant with the more impofing, though fimple majefty, of the furrounding country. 
Neither did its fituation pleafe me, confined by a narrow and ill-planted park, and 
perched on the fummit of one of the great boundaries of the vale of Towey, too 
high to command its beauties j where the eye, overlooking the courfe of the river, en¬ 
countered only thole wild and diftant hills which divide the counties of Caermarthen 
and Cardigan. 

We returned from Middleton hall with pleafure, to refume our progrefs in the 
charming vale below, where a profpeft foon burlt upon our fight, glowing with all the 
enchantments of a grandly picturelque outline, romantic beauty, and claflic fame. A 
vaft amphitheatre of wild mountains, afpiring in a variety of pointed fummits, formed 
the head of the vale, beneath which the groves encircling the proud ruin of Dinevawr 
caftle, clothed the fummit, and abrupt fides of its hilly park, to the very margin of the 
river; which winding in perpetual meanders, became loll at laft to the eye beneath 
their impending fhade. The vale itfelf, expanding as it afeended to the foot of the 
mountains, became thickly fpread with villages: the fine, but alas! denuded hills of 
Golden grove, fronted the leafy grandeur of Dinevawr j the broken walls of Rufsland 
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caftle appeared as flatting forth from an eminence in the plain, and Grongar hill exalt¬ 
ed itfelf in front, endowed with all the natural charms of this delightful landfcape, and 

immortalized by the poetic ftrains of Dyer. 

EncompalTed with this intending feenery, we proceeded up the vale, and palling 
through the park of Golden grove, not far from its ancient manfion, we approached 
the old bridge of Llandilo immediately beneath the groves of Dinevawr, and eroding 
the Towey, arrived at the centre of that town by a marvelloufly deep, narrow, and 
winding ftreet. Little can be faid of the interior of this place j but like many other 
Welch towns, it may claim much admiration from the extreme beauty of its fituation, 
to which the adjoining park and manfion of Dinevawr caftle, add the brighteft orna * 
ment. 

This grand feat of the Rice family, lately ennobled by the title of Dinevawr, occu¬ 
pies an eminence immediately above the town, covering feveral undulating hills with its 
rich groves and verdant lawns, in the centre of one of which the houfe, a plain modern 
ftru&ure, is placed. The ruin of the caftle, which was granted to Sir Rice ap-Tho- 
mas by Henry VII. Hands on the higheft point in the grounds, where the hills, richly 
clothed with wood to the very bottom, defeend abruptly to the bed of the Towey, and 
from hence all the ftriking beauties of this enchanting trad may be enjoyed in full 
difplay. 

A high chain of rude unequal mountains erodes the head of the plain here at right 
angles, forming three feparate vales, widely differing from each other in form and cha- 
rafter. From the fouth-weft an Alpine valley defeends from a clufter of mountains, 
whofe milhapen heads prefent a bold barrier againft the coaft of Glamorganfhire; 
towards the north-eaft, a wild vale extends to the foot of the hills, which bound 
the counties of Cardigan and Brecknock, thinly interfperfed with woods and vil¬ 
lages, but marked with fome peculiar features of beauty. The Towey here defeends 
from its native mountains, and from a rapid rivulet gradually increafes to a fine 
river, which, paffing under the arches of Llandilo bridge, glides beneath the groves 
and caftle of Dinevawr, forming the rich vale and plains through which w f e had af- 
cended from Caermarthen, where Golden grove, Rufsland caftle, and Grongar hill, 
appear as diftinguilhed obje&s, beautifully interwoven by the frequent meanders of 
the river. 

Before we left Llandilo, we made an excurfion on the Swanfea road, to vifit the 
cataract of Glen-hier in a gentleman’s ground, which, though not very confiderable, 
exhibits a bold flieet of water, broken in the middle by a ridge of proje&ing rocks* 
and falling into a large bafin, from whence the little river that feeds it purfues its 
courfe with great rapidity through the narrow paffage to which the impending rocks 
on each fide confine it. A very difficult road conveyed us from thence to tne high 
infulated rock which fuftains the ruin of Caraigcennin caftle, riling perpendicularly 
near 400 feet from the plain on every fide, except that by which we afeended it. This 
fortrefs was built in the reign of Henry I. and mull have been nearly impregnable at 
that period from its pofition; its remains are very inconfiderable, but the profpeft it 
commands is furprifingly extenfive, comprehending moft part of the three vales I 
have deferibed, with their furrounding mountains, and through an aperture in them 
the fea with its bold coaft near Swanfea. In our defeent we paffed through a large 
arched pafl'age, lighted by finall windows, after the manner of the gallery at Caer- 
philli, and defeended by a long flight of fteps, to a fubterraneous cave, which was 
connected with the caftle; but the path beginning to grow llippery, and the defeent 
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fteep, we were obliged to relinquilli our defign of exploring it further for want of 
light. 

Returning to Llandilo, we parted along the upper vale of the Towey, which, 
though far inferior to, the rich difplay of the plains we had traverfed on its banks from 

Caennarthen, abounds in fome beauties of a different nature.-Lefs abundant in 

wood, and lefs verdant in its meadows, cultivation and pafture ftill appeared fweetly 
intermixed on each fide of the winding ftream, and the road, formed on a confider- 
able terrace, commanded every objett, palling between the elevated feat and groves of 
Taliaris, and the town of Llangaddock-Crefiony on the other fide of the river- By an 
eafy ford we eroded the Towey juft before we reached Llanymdovery, a ftraggling 
and very irregular town, encompaffed by ftreams in almoft every direction, where 
we found nothing worthy of obfervation except the fmall remains of its caftle on a 
mount. 

Llanymdovery lies near the head of the upper vale of Towey, bounded by a range 
of wild hills, which divide it from Cardiganlhire and the Trecaftle mountain, which 
blocks it up on the Brecknocklhire fide. Over this great barrier the high road to¬ 
wards England ufed to pafs, and all travellers, after attaining its fummit, and tra- 
▼erfing its dreary wild on that elevated expofure, were obliged to purfue a rocky and 
uneven defeent into the vale of the Ulke in Brecknocklhire. The great improvement 
which the roads of this country have of late experienced, has removed this inconve¬ 
nience, and fubftituted a winding pafs through a beautifully wooded glen, which en¬ 
circles the mountain. In the Highlands of Scotland, and the wilder parts of North 
Wales, I have feen bolder pafles of this nature, attended with the ftriking accompani¬ 
ment of high rocks and impetuous torrents, but I have fcarcely ever found one that 
exceeded this in the more placid ftile of mountain feenery. Here the road fometimes 
crofles, and at others impends over the rivulet, where the hills, partly wooded and 
partly cultivated, frequently approach clofely to each other; and yet occafionally leave 
fufficient fpace for a plealing ftripe of verdant meadow, and a white cottage here and 
there charmingly fituated on its banks. This pafs of Cwm-Dwr extends for nine miles 
round the bafe of the mountain, and reaches Trecaftle at no greater diftance than the 
original road over the mountain from Llanymdovery. 

A more miferable village than Trecaftle can fcarcely be found, encircled by wiki 
mountains at the head of the upper vale of the Ulke, which foon expanding itfelf after 
parting the groves of Devenog and Luchyntyven, reftored us to all thofe enchantments 
of fociety we had before delighted in, and the fine feenery already deferibed about 
Penpont and Brecknock. 

Too foon were we warned by the lapfe of time to recommence our progrefs, when 
we bad our farewell to Brecknock, afeending an abrupt hill from its priory, and pur- 
fued a road abounding in iliort and fteep declivities towards Builth. We now entered 
a valley of a different defeription from thofe of the Ulke, narrow and winding with 
impending hills yet not unmixed with villages and cultivation, which, together with 
the dark evergreen of the yew-tree, were interfperfed fo as to remind me of fome of the 
downilh bourns in Hamplhire and Wiltlhire. Occafional patches of wood diverfified 
the feene pleafantly, and thefe increafed in magnitude as we approached Caftle Ma- 
doc, the feat of Mr. Powell, by whom we. were received with great hofpitality. This, 
refpeftable chara&er at a very advanced age, enjoyed much of the vigour of youth,, 
with the happieft convivial talents, and exhibited the rare appearance of a provincial 
veteran, of family and fortune, growing old, after an active life, on his native foil- 
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He is-fince gone to reap the reward of his many virtues, leaving a worthy daughter, 
who was his conflant companion, to inherit his eflates, and to join a whole country in 

dll”winding along the valley bv the fide of its little rivulet, we at length reached 
thofe wild hills which had long'formed its boundary, and after eroding them, defend¬ 
ed abrupty to the great vale through which the Wye purfues is cojrrfe, Surrounded by 
thofe majellic mountains which environ the little plain in which Builth is, fit u a ted. 
This Small market town, divided only by its bridge from Radnor (hire, is fingularly 
built in two parallel fireets, forming irregular terraces from the deep declivity of the 
ground; the principal of thefe, which is neareft the river, is very narrow and ilUhaped, 
and the houfes, for the moft part, are mean and irregular. Builth has been long 
highly extolled for the lalubrity of its air, and the Singular beauty of its pofition, on 
the bank of the fmelt of all the rivers of South Wales, encompafted by a magnificent 
ontline of romantic feenery. 

Curiofity, and the defire of vifiting fome worthy friends who were fixed for a while 
at Llandrindod wells, for the benefit of their waters, attra&ed us to that obfeure fpot 
in which they are Situated, which we found it no eafy matter to reach by a road diffi¬ 
cult to be traced, and dill more arduous to be travelled. About feven miles from 
Builth, in the tnidft of a wild common, at length we faw a few Scattered houfes near 
thefe celebrated Springs, which fecmjuftly to have acquired a high reputation in the 
country, combining, like thofe of Harrovvgate, various degrees of fait and fulphur, 
with perhaps fome local additions. The large building which w r as formed for the re¬ 
ception of company, having been converted into a private refidence, we found a very 
contracted pubiic-houfe the only place of accommodation, and were Surprized it could 
contain fo many inhabitants as then occupied it. It has Since, I underftand, been en¬ 
larged ; but even when we faw it, our friends allured us that they were well content¬ 
ed with their pofition. From the curfory view I took of Llandrindod wells, I was 
Sufficiently convinced, that nothing but the adventitious circumltances of good roads 
and Superior accommodations was wanting to place this obfeure duller of cottages 
on a par with our moll crowded public places, moll of whom it far eclipfes in its 
pofition on a fine open common, Surrounded by bold hills, and peculiarly diftin- 
guifhable for the goodnefs of its air. In our return to Builth, w'e deviated a little 
from the road before we reached the town, to viftt the new'-built houfe of ^Ir. 
Thomas, W’ho received us with great politenefs, and exhibited a wonderful difplay 
of the plain of Builth and its furrounding hills from his windows. The houfe was 
then unfinilhed, but its commanding pofition was extremely flriking: the ad¬ 
vantage of a good accefs was wanting; but this, I underftand, has in part been Since 
obtained. 

The road we purfued from Builth left the vale through which the Wye defeends on 
the right, and followed another by the fide of a rivulet for a considerable length, till 
it met a narrower valley which led to the wells of Llanwrtyd, which are fimilar in qua¬ 
lity to thole of Llandrindod; and, though not equal in point of Situation, are alike dif¬ 
ficult of accefs and deficient in proper accommodation. Juft at the jun&ion of this 
valley we found the little inn of Tavem-y-prydd, and foon afterwards climbing a high 
mountain, traverfed a wild plain on its fummit, from which an eafy defeent brought us 
to the fiately, but deferted manfion of Glanbran, in a well wooded park, and from thence 
back to Llanymdovery, in the upper vale of Towey. 

From Llanymdovery we turned our courfe towards Cardiganfhire, and crofted the 
.f 0 wey by a bi idge of one arch, which is faid to be executed by the fame workman 
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who conftru&ed the Pont-i-prydd in Glamorganlhire. We now began to afcend the 
hills, and a new road cut on a ffielf beneath their fummit, conducted us for feveral miles 
without great difficulty, except where a few deep, but fhort al'cents, interrupted our 
progrefs. Near the poor little village of Pynfant we defcended to the banks of a rivu¬ 
let called the Cothee, which we found fome difficulty in eroding three times by a very 
rugged track, the bridges in the dirett road not being yet finilhed. A marffiy common 
fucceeded, and the road, which feemed yet in its infancy, became rough and difficult, 
till a very laborious afeent brought us to the fummit of one of the great hills which 
bound this diftrift. From thence we firft gained a view of the vale through which the 
Tivy runs, interfering a broad plain with its manifold windings, and eroded in the 
centre by a narrow bridge of one arch, juft below the town of Llanbeder. In front, 
the high mooridi hills of Cardiganlhire ran parallel with the vale which extended on 
the right to Tregaron, and the borders of Radnorlhire. Cultivation rofe higher up their 
fjdes than the drearinefs of the country would feem to admit,, and woods, though 
thinly fcattered, were not wanting to diverfify the profpett j which partook in an un¬ 
common degree of the wildnefs of a mountainous diftrift, and the enclofures of a po¬ 
pulous and inhabited country. The river Tivy, here but a narrow ftream, admitted 
us into Cardiganlhire by a fteep and inconvenient bridge; about half a mile above 
which the little beggarly town of Llanbeder made but an inconfiderable figure. . Clofe 
to it, a large old feat of Sir Herbert Lloyd exhibited a ftriking appearance, with its four 
great towers, crowned with domes, in the midft of a well planted enclofure ; but it 
appeared to have been long neglected, and now fcarcely inhabited. 

A very arduous ride of twenty miles, with a perpetual fucceffion of fteep hills, con¬ 
duced us through a country abounding in inequalities, not unlike thofe of the north¬ 
ern parts of Devonlhire, to Newcaftle, where the Tivy began to aflume a more confi- 
derable appearance. From thence, after crofting feveral more fimilar eminences, we 
approached the little county town of Cardigan, pleafantly fituated near the mouth of 
the river, and protected from the fea by a long projecting hill which made it appear 
land-locked. This place is tolerably built, and bears a neat afpeft, notwithftanding the 
declivity of its ftreets; a handfome old bridge connects it with the oppofite bank of the 
Tivy, and confiderable veflels can approach its quay. Cardigan was originally called 
Aberdyffy, from being contiguous to the point where the Tivy falls into the fea ; its 
caftle, of which there are confiderable remains, was built by Gilbert de Clare 
in the reign of Henry II. and deftroyed by Rees-ap-Griffiths, prince of South 
Wales. 

The tide unfortunately would not ferve for the expedition we meditated by water to 
Kilgarren cadle, and we were obliged to approach its venerable remains by a rough 
road over a neck of land, which difplayed none of the beauties of the Tivy. The town 
of Kilgarren, confiding of one irregular and ill-built ftreet, is placed at the extremity of 
a remote corner of Pembrokefhire, about three miles from Cardigan, where its caftle 
projects proudly over the river, as it winds beautifully between fteep banks thickly 
fringed with wood, and interfperfed with rocks. The oppofite feat and groves of Coid- 
more add much to the profpeft, and the two remaining round towers of Kilgarren 
caftle, with its ivied walls, prefent a noble and interefting object, when viewed from 
thence. This caftle was built by William Marlhall Earl of Pembroke, in 1222 ; a few 
miles above it on the Tivy, is a very confiderable cataraft, attended with much romantic 
feenery, and forming a falmon leap. 

Taking the Aberyftwith road from Cardigan, the fea foon became vifible on the left, 
and after traverfing a few wild hills we obtained a diftant view of the oppofite horn of 
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the great bay of Cardigan, formed by the extreme point of Caernarvonlhire terminating 
in the ifle of Bardfea.° Acrofs the vaft expanfe of water feverai of the vaft hills near 
Pwlwhelli, among which the rock of Porthyndyllyn head was mod confpicuous, formed 
a grand boundary, while at the bottom of the bay, Cader Idris, with many of the moun¬ 
tains of Merionethlhire, elevated their mightier fummits, and welcomed our approach 
to the majeftic fcenery of North Wales. Thefe ftriking objects, varying alternately 
with our courfe, amufed us for many miles; and indeed we had nothing elfe to ob- 
ferve, for the country immediately furrounding us was as dreary and uninterefting as 
the extreme points of the peninfulas of Cornwall and Anglefea. Our road too, after 
a few miles, degenerated into a rugged and uneven track, not unattended with intri¬ 
cacy ; and our vicinity to the coaft was the only proof we could obtain of our not hav¬ 
ing deviated, there being but few inhabitants. Near the village of Llanarth fome 
few wooded banks intervened, and the profpeft from the high hill by which we defcended 
to Abereiron happily controlled the general drearinefs of the country, where the Eiron, 
defcending through a narrow vale between fteep impending hills, fome of which are 
clothed with wood and intermixed with villages and pastures, tears its way over a 
pebbly bottom, and falls into the fea a little below a pifturefque bridge by which we 
eroded it. This ftripe of romantic fcenery in fo bare a country, a little reminded me 
of the favourite fpot of Ivy-bridge in Devonfhire, where a fimilar ftream paifes through 
a bridge not unlike that of Abereiron, with a neat inn fituated in the fame manner at the 
foot of it. 

The fea views, comprehending the Caemarvonfhire hills on the oppofite fide of the 
bay, continued very fine as we advanced towards Aberyltwith, and moll agreeably be¬ 
guiled the labours of the road, which winding over the rocky bafes of incelfant hills, for¬ 
bad any expeditious advance. In a narrow vale we crofted the Yflwith, by a bridge pro- 
fufely decorated with ivy v and afeending a fteep rock from its banks, foon came in 
fight of the greater vale of the Rhydol, and the town of Aberyftwith, fituated on a 
bold eminence overhanging the fea clofe to its mouth. This town, forming a fine 
objett as viewed from a fufficient diftance, rather difappointed me when we reached 
it, the ftreets being fteep and ill-paved, while the houfes, built of the black flate-ftone 
of the country', gave the whole a gloomy and rather dirty appearance. It has long been 
a favourite relort for fea-bathing to the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties, and 
we found it full of company, who muft have been contented with very moderate ac¬ 
commodation. The beach is fufficiently convenient, and a public walk, traced with 
fome tafte and ingenuity among the fragments of its caftle, which was built by Gilbert 
de Strongbow in the reign of Henry I., commands the whole coaft with the contiguous 
mouths of the Yftwith and the Rhydol, on one fide, and a beautiful view of the vale 
which defeends with the latter river on the other. 
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Chap. VL— Wild romantic Beauties of 1 be Vale of Rhydol.—Difant View of Plinlinmon. 
—The Devil’s Bridge.—Falls of the Monacb.—Great Pafs of the Mountains towards 
the Vale of TJlwith.—Singular Creation of Iiavod.—Cwm-TJlwith.—Striking View 
from the Cwmtythen Iiil/s over the Plain formed by theWye.—Rhyadergowy , and the 
'View from the Mountain above it.—Penybont. —Knighton. — Brampton-brian—Lent- 
war dine Bridge. — P ref eigne. —Kington.—Old and New Radnor.—Radnor Forejl and 
its Waterfall. Bad State of the Roads in that Part of the Country.—Fine Ride on the 
Batiks of the Wye from Bui/th to the Hay , by Llagoed Caflle, and the beautiful Spot of 
Erwood.— Clyro.—High Character of its Reffor, the Archdeacon of Brecknock. — Strik¬ 
ing Views from the One-tree-hill in Clyro Forejl , towards Wales and England.—En¬ 
trance into the rich Plain of Hercfordfhire. — Hereford. — Ledbury.—Immcnfe Difplay 
from the Malvern Hills.—Malvern Wells.—Great Malvern and its Abbey. — Gran¬ 
deur and Opulence of Worcefer. 

^THROUGH the vale of Rhydol we were deftined to purfue our courfe, being now 
arrived at the.boundary of North Wales, and bidding our farewell to the coaft we took 
an eaftward direction. The road conveyed us for many miles over a ridge of wild 
hills, forming the fouthem barrier of that romantic diftri<3:,and commanding all its beau¬ 
ties in great perfection. Elevated almoft into the clouds, we looked down on the 
coaft, where Aberyftwith feemed, like Venice, riling out of the fea, and the decayed 
town and church of Llanbadern Vawr, formerly a Roman llation and the fee of a Bri- 
tilh bilhop, occupied an eminence fomewhat higher in the valley. Beneath us a few 
l'cattered cottages, and fome houfes of a higher order, rofe on each fide under neat 
plantations and tufted groves, while the rapid Rhydol interfered a range of the green- 
eft meadows with its manifold windings. At length the vale contracted itfelf as it 
grew wilder, the river became engulphed within deep banks fringed with wood, the 
habitations of men and all traces of cultivation vanilhing, while every thing around us 
alfumed the mod favage appearance that nature can imprefs on her rudeft regions. 
The high mountains of Cwm-yftwith bounding Radnorfhire, rofe in a number of un¬ 
equal points before us, while on our left, towards the county of Montgomery, and the 
confines of North Wales, the mighty Plinlimmon, the lord of this extenfive defert, 
fwelled into a pile of mountains from its extended bafe, and crowned the whole with 
one lofty fummit, fpreading widely like a dome above the reft. 

At length we began to defeend, and taking the Llanidloes road, foon reached the 
hollow formed by the Rhydol near that fingular edifice which bears the name of the 

Devil’s bridge-However celebrated the original ftruCture might be from the magic 

powers with which its fabulous builder has been graced, it feems to have been fuper- 
ieded by fome happier architect, as the modern bridge exhibits a finer curve, and avoids 
a very fteep defeent on each fide, by which the older was approached. Both the 
arches remain, and it is not one of the leaft fingular drcumftances attending this fpot, 
that two bridges over the fame chafm are to be feen in the fame point of view, one 
being built perpendicularly over the other. Each of thefe arches fpring from rock to 
rock over a deep abyfs, under which the dark dream of the Monach is with difficulty 
diftinguifhed, working its way through the hollow with great impetuofity. Immedi¬ 
ately below the bridge it iflues again into light, and precipitates itfelf with wonderful 
force in a fucceflion of falls almoft perpendicular for near 200 feet through a thick 
wood, from fome of the lower parts of which this grand cataract is to be viewed with 
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far below us, bounded by the fea, which feemed like a curtain let down before them. 
This vail ridge feparates the parallel vallies of the Rhydol and the Yllwith, to the latter 
of which we defcended through the rifing plantations of Havod, with which its owner, 
Mr. Johnes, has decorated an inunenfe tract of country. 1 he furprife is fcarcely to 
be defciibed with which his highly ornamented territory burfts upon our view, teem¬ 
ing with every elegance of art and nature, and riling, like another paradife, in the 
midft of a profound defert. The deep banks of the Yftwith are here fringed with 
the fineft wood, and the houfe, a fuperb ftrufture imitating the Gothic, occupies 
an elevated fpot commanding the whole of the vale, with the river winding finely 

below.-A well formed lawn extends far beneath the houfe, beyond which the 

woods rife in great beauty, and through them a number of walks are formed with 
confiderable fade, being condu£ted by the fide of fuch cataradis as abound in this hilly 
region, improved by every addition of art.——After all, this place, though fo far 
perfected, may yet be confidered as in its infancy, when we contemplate the various 
plans perpetually fonning and carrying into execution by the adtive genius of its pro¬ 
prietor, who finds employment for a whole country in the extent of his works. 
For this he has ample fcope in the number of roads he is now conducing through 
his territory, and the various additional buildings with which he is obliged to encom- 
pafs his houfe, as every trade neceffary to the exiftence, and even to many of the luxuries 
of life, mull be exercifed within his own walls, there being no towns, and very fcanty 

villages, in this diftritt, within the diftance of fifteen miles.-Thus, notwithftand- 

ing the many natural and artificial beauties of Havod, a ftranger, while he commends 
the tafte with which it is embellifhed, cannot but admire the Angularity, of this un¬ 
dertaking, in the wilds of an uninhabited defert, far from any pra&icable neighbour¬ 
hood, and at a dirtance from the common reforts of mankind. 

Afcending a little again through the woods of Havod, we foon regained the road, 
and reached the miferable village of Cwm-yftwith, almoll buried beneath the high/ 
hills which divide this part of the country from Radnorlhire. 

We foon entered that county, and after coafting the river Eilon for feveral miles 
on a deplorable road abounding in precipices, we attained the fummit of the Cwm- 
lythen hills, commanding an uninterrupted view over the dreary expanfe we had 
paffed, which exhibited extreme wildnefs without majefty, the mountains in this 
country abounding in a variety of grafly fummits not unlike a fpecies of coarfe downs, 
but far inferior both in height and foapes to thofe of Cardigan (hire. Still, however, 
the banks of the Eilon, w ith its attendant vallies, have their peculiar lines of beauty, 
and the (Iriking example of Mr. Johnes has induced Mr. Grove to build a houfe, 
and form an ornamented territory, with confiderable tafte, in one of thefe deferts, 
which he prefers to his fine feat in Wiltlhire. 

Except this place, the whole country appeared bare and uncultivated; nor do I 
ever remember a more dreary folitude than that which prevailed on the Cwm-tythen> 
hills, where not a Angle tree varied the fcene, and no human habitation was diftin- 
guilhable. Over their gloomy hollows we proceeded in mournful filence, till reach- 
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ing their extreme point, a^glorious view burft upon us in front, where the Wye, 
emerging from a deep and narrow channel fringed with wood, iffued forth into the 
fpacious plain in which Rhyadergowy is fituated, and then purfued its courfe through 
a fine vale beneath immenfe hills to Builth, beyond which forne of the Brecknock- 

lhire mountains clofed the profpeft at a great diftance.-The road now became 

fcarcely paffable, as a dangerous and rocky defeent kept us in perpetual alarm for 
feveral miles till we crofted the roaring torrent of the Wye, by a fine fingle arch 
thrown from rock to rock, and entered the little town of Rhyadergowy. 

An air of greater neatnefs than might be expected prevails in this remote place, 
which is regularly laid out in four ftreets, with a market-houfe in the centre, after 
the manner”of the towns of North Wales. The inn, though fmall and ruftic, is fuf- 
ficiently commodious, and the obliging attentions of its landlord, with the fimplicity 
of his manners, cannot fail to recommend it to a ftranger ; the buildings of the town 
alfo, though mean, are not ruinous, and throughout the whole, the poverty of a wild 
diftrift, very difficult of accefs, is relieved by an appearance of comfort and clean- 

linefs. ’ . . . _ . . 

The mountains furrounding the plain in which this town is placed, almoit rival 
thofe of North Wales in majelty, and from one of the higheft of them, which I af- 
cended with much difficulty, I enjoyed a profpea which cannot eafily be furpaffed 
either for its beauty or grandeur. 

An amphitheatre of mighty hills furrounded the plain in which Rhyadergoway, 
with its two churches, formed the principal feature; feveral vaft chaims interfered 
this barrier, through one of which the Wye rolled its rapid ftream, paffing under a 
noble arch fpringing from cliff to cliff clofe beneath the town, and foon afterwards 
received the acceffion of the Eilon iffuing from another cleft in the chain of moun¬ 
tains.-Immediately after this the river engulphed itfelf between two impending rocks, 

purfuing a narrow channel for feveral miles; foon after which it emerged in fight into 

the fpacious and highly cultivated vale in which Builth is fituated.-Towards the 

north dark and craggy mountains obftrufted the view, finely contrafted with the 
graffy hills of the foreft of Radnor, which exalted themfelves in the eaft at a confidera- 
ble diftance, beyond a pleafant valley interfperfed with paftures, villages, and corn¬ 
fields, and diftinguifhed by feveral waving eminences tufted with wood.——Through 
this valley we purfued our courfe from Rhyadergowy to Penybont, leaving the wells 
of Llandrindod a few miles on the right, approachable on this fide by a road even lefs 

practicable than that from Builth.-At the little obfeure hamlet of Penybont we 

croffed the Ithon, and leaving the finooth and pointed fummits of Radnor foreft on 
the right, purfued a rugged tract over a wild range of downifh hills to a deep vale, 
from the head of which Knighton, defeending in feveral fteep ftreets, prefents a 
pifturefque obje£t to the adjacent country. This romantic valley, furrounded by 
high hills, and well clothed with wood, is formed by the winding courfe of the river 
Teme, near the banks of which thea road is in a great meafure carried.——Great and 
memorable are the remnants of antiquity to be found in this diftrift, the camp of 
Caractacus being yet in high prefervation on the hills towards Clunn, and that ot 
Caefar eafily to be traced on an eminence impending over the valley; Offa’s dyke 
alfo paffes by Knighton, extending from the mouth of the Dee in a flant direction 
acrois the kingdom to Weymouth. 

In this valley the rich groves of Brampton Bryan, on old feat of the Oxford fa¬ 
mily, ufed to adorn the fteep fides of its extenfive park; but thefe have lately been 
defpoiled of their grandeur by the ruthlefc axe, leaving a naked territory to bewail 
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the lofs of its chief ornament. At the pleafant village and bridge of Lentwardine we 
left the Ludlow road, anti eroding feveral hills on the right of the valley of the T. erne, 
foon came to Prefteigne, the modern capital of Radnorfhire. This place exhibits 
ftron^ traces of an original extent and grandeur, far fupcrior to its prel'ent appear- 
ance f its few remaining ftreets are neat and well-formed, and a pleafant public w alk 
is traced round the eminence which was the fite of its callle, from whence the little 
vale enclosing Prefteigne, and watered by the Lug, appears to great advantage, with 
an ancient Gothic manfion rifing from a rock in its centre. 

The firft confiderable afcent from Prefteigne brought us into the righ plain of Here- 
fordflure, and pafling under Lord Oxford’s extenfive park and flieep-walks at Eywood, 
we came to Kington, a confiderable market town at the edge of the county, ob- 
fervable only for the pleafing view from its church-yard. Here we turned again into 
Radnorfhire, purfuing a romantic defcent beneath the lofty rock of Stanner, till the 
high church of Old Radnor appeared on a fummit above a fmall plain, which we 
crofted between two handfome feats belonging to two families bearing the name of 
Lewis, to arrive at the county town of New .Radnor. Old Radnor, though formerly 
a Roman Ration, has little to boaft of except its church, fcarcely equalling the dig¬ 
nity of a village, though I believe it Ihares in the privileges of a borough with New 
Radnor, which is very little its fuperior. A more beggarly place indeed than the 
latter can hardly be imagined, confifting of a few miferable cottages which form an 
irregular ftreet, with a building like a barn for its county hall, and almoft buried 
within that verdant chain of hills which, rifing in a variety of high points, covered 
with grafs to the top, enclofe the difiridt bearing the name of Radnor foreft. Wind¬ 
ing for a long time within their hollows, we vifited the cataradf, which, from its pre¬ 
cipitous defcent, has obtained the name of “ Water breaks its neck.” Our expec¬ 
tations were perhaps railed too high from the fame this waterfall had acquired ; but 
when we law it, neither the body of water nor its pofition appeared very remarkable. 
At length we emerged from this confined pafs, and leaving the direct tradt to Rhyade-r- 
gowy on the right, entered a wild plain not unmixed with fine features, but almoft; 
impervious to a carriage. 

1 he public ways of Radnorfliire may indeed" be juftly cenfured, and their turn¬ 
pike roads may rank among the worft in the kingdom; for, not with (landing the 
frequency of their tolls, and the abundance of good materials in the country, they 
are generally fuffered to languifh in a fhameful ftate of negledt, for want of a little pub¬ 
lic fpirir. The track which we purfued now, finking from a bad turnpike-road into a 
rugged cart-way, led us with fome hazard and confiderable inconvenience to the banks 
of the Wye, which we crofted to re-enter the town of Builth in Brecknock- 
fhire. 

Having taken a farewell view of the charming vicinage of this place from its bridge, 
and the mount of its caftle, we proceeded on the banks of the W^ye down one of the 
moft beautiful vallies in the kingdom, to the Hay. That noble river rolling with ma- 
jeftic rapidity, and fometimes precipitating itfelf over great ledges of rock, formed 
the courl’e of the valley with • inexpreflible grandeur, frequently difpordng itlelf in 
broad curves, and fvveeptng all the level. The road, formed principally on a high 
bank, diiciofod ad the beauties of this enchanting diftrift, where the bold rocks of 
Abcreddo, wuh the grali'y and wooded hills of Radnorfhire, contrafled the wilder 
eminences of Brecknotkfliire, which tenninated proudly in the broad expanfe, deep 
furrows, and abrupt points, of the black mountain, bounding the horizon at a con¬ 
fiderable alliance. 
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In the centre of this charming territory the rich groves and extenfive domain of 
Llangoed caftle appeared to languifh in undeferved negleft, and deplore the fate 
which, after a long and ruinous defertion, has configned them to a ft ranger. Not 
far from hence we reached the little public houfe and hamlet of Erwood, in one of 
the mod delightful fpots that can be formed by nature, where a rapid dream ruflies 
from the mountains beneath a high wooded hill, and falls precipitoufly into the Wye, 
which there forms one of its bolded curves round the Radnordiire bank, fweetly 
chequered with villages and hanging woods. Here we found a wonderfully neat 
houfe, plenty of rultic fare, and a cheerful old landlady, who might juftly be 
ftyled, 


u the gay Inftorian of the fmiling plain.” 

We now approached nearer to the Black-mountain, which towering over the in¬ 
tervening hills that formed its bafe, appeared the foie monarch of the country, till a 
valley opening abruptly on the right, difclofed the fuperior heights and pointed fum- 
mits of the Van of Brecknock. The Wye, there arreded in its courfe by thefe 
mighty barriers, turned abruptly tc the left; when entering a richer and more ex¬ 
panded vale, it defeended in a clear, but dill impetuous dream, into the great plain 
of Herefordfhire, all whofe riches then difclofed themfelves to fight.-We con¬ 

tinued on its banks, leaving Maeileugh, the fine fituation of Mr. Wilkins, on the 
oppofite hill of Radnorfhire, and foon joining the Brecknock turnpike road, pro¬ 
ceeded by the ruins of the late elegant bridge of Glalbury to the Hay, a fmall market 
town at the extremity of Brecknockfhire. 

The Hay has little to boad of in its interior, except the remains of its ancient caftle, 
which is now converted into a modern houfe belonging to the Wellington family, 
but the view from its church-yard is driking. It has differed a great lofs in its large 
done bridge, which (together with thofe of Glalbury and Whitney) was carried aw’ay 
by the refiftlefs torrent of the Wye in the winter of 1794. Awkward ferries, bad 
fords, and temporary wooden bridges, have fince formed the only communication 
between this part of the country and the numerous villages on the oppofite bank of 
Radnorfhire, to one of which we directed our courfe for the purpofe of vifiting my 
mod valuable friend the Rev. Mr. Edwards, the archdeacon of Brecknock, and rec¬ 
tor of Clyro, where he refides. 

This didinguilhed character, poffelfing all the elegance of literary acquifition and 
all the urbanity of polilhed life, forms the rare union of thofe captivating qualities 
with the higher virtues of drift integrity, and aftive goodnefs devoted to the fervice 
of his God and his country. His decorous and attentive performance of his pro- 
feffional duties can only be equalled by the judgment and incorruptible fidelity with 
which he difpenfes judice as a magidrate, and thofe eminently convivial talents with 
which he fweetens the hours of relaxation, adapting his converfation with wonder¬ 
ful fuccefs to all ranks of people which fall within his enlarged or contrafted 
circle. 

This imperfeft, but jud tribute of praife, will, I hope, be excufed from one who 
has often profited by his experience, been benefited by his friendlhip, and tried the real 

value of his fociety both in this and in foreign countries.-Neither can his lady be 

exempted from her due fhare of commendation, who, though a foreigner by birth, 
has imported the lively fenfe, without the vanity or follies, of her country ; and who 
truly participates with her worthy hufb$tnd in difpenfing the blelfings of fociety, and 
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in all the energy of doing good.-Thus this excellent pair live, refpected by a ruftic 

neighbourhood, who, equally with their more policed vifitors, enliven the focial board 
of Clyro, where, often admitted as a gueft, I have experienced the highelt enjoyment 

of a hofpi table welcome. . , * , , _ , „. 

The village of Clyro, undiftinguifhed in itfelf, is buried beneath the Radnorfhire 
range of hills, nor does the parfonage houfe, a low and indifferent ftru&ure, partake 
of a more advantageous fituation; but a finall temple in its upper garden commands 
moft of the tranfeendent beauties of the vale of the Wye, in a happy, but not very 
elevated pofition. Thefe appear in a much greater difplay from an adjacent hill in 
what is called the forefl of Clyro, where the poiut of profped is marked by a Angle 
tree. Towards Wales the mountains range themfelves in a grand amphitheatre, with 
confiderable intervals formed by the gaps through which the feveral vallies defeend; 
the moft confpicuous among thefe are the bold projeftions and indented Tides of the 
Black mountain, the hill of Talgarth, and the Van, which, like a fecond Vefuvius, 
exalts its two volcanic fummits, rifing from its broad bafe with inconceivable grandeur. 
From this mountainous outline many infulated hills ftart forth into the plain, clothed 
with wood, and marked by villages or white buildings; moft of thefe form little val¬ 
lies of their own, whofe tributary ftreams increafe the waters of the Wye, proudly 
winding in various folds between its verdant and enamelled meads.-Towards Eng¬ 

land, a far different feene expands itfelf in the vaft plain of Herefordlhire, covered 
with orchards, and abounding in paftures and fertility, through which the Wye flows 
in placid beauty, and gaining in depth what it lofes in rapidity, ftill preferves the ori¬ 
ginal bold character it derives from its native mountains.-'All the riches of Ceres 

and Pomona are here expofed to view, amidft woods, meadows, towns, and villages; 
fine hills crowned with plantations ftart up in every part of this happy plain, and on 
one of thefe the tower of Clifford church prefents a diftinguilhed object above the pic- 

turefque remains of its caftle.-Neither is the diftant boundary unequal to the ex- 

panfe it comprehends; the Clay hills in Shropfhire, and thofe of Malvern in Worcef- 
terfhire, clofing the whole with their bold outline; while thofe of Garnons, Foxley, 
and Dinmoor, terminating in the two conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, in the 
plain of Leominfter, form the intermediate divilion. On the right, juft in front of the 
golden vale, Mawbech hill projefts into the plain with ftriking grandeur, crofted by 
the park-like groves of More-wood, which, defending from a nearer eminence, feem 
to clofein with the Black mountain, and overhang the town and caftle of the Hay, be¬ 
hind fmall intermediate vallies. 

In the cheerful fociety of our friends at Clyro, and in the midft of fuch fine natural 
feenery, our limited time appeared to fly with a double portion of rapidity, and we 
unwillingly refumed our courfe of travel, returning to the Hay; clofe to which town 
we crofted the little brook which divides Brecknockfhire from England. We now 
paffed through a rich part of Herefordlhire, abounding in hill and dale, and finely mark¬ 
ed by the windings of the Wye, which we crofted by a plain bridge at Bredwardine, 
clofc beneath the Mawbech hill, and adjoining to Moccascourt, the feat of Sir George 
Cornewall. The next alcent brought us to Mr. Cotterell’s bold fituation and ornamented 
grounds at Garnons; foon after which we entered the great level in which the ancient 
city of Hereford is fituated on the banks of the Wye, furrounded with rich paftures 
and innumerable orchards. 

1 his place has experienced great improvement in the courfe of the laft ten years, 
and though it cannot boaft of the trade of Glocefter, or the courtly polifh of Worcef- 
ter, it excels many of our diftant cities in the width and neatnefs of its ftreets. 

4 i 2 The 
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The cathedral has lately undergone a confiderable repair in confequence of the 
fall of its rich weftern tower, and I have fcarcely ever feen the moJern unite fo 

.well with the ancient in a Gothic building.-Nearly_ adjoining to the Clofe is the 

pleafant public walk of the Caftle-green, which, together with the Bifhop’s garden, 
commands the rich country, orchards, and hills, towards Rofs, and the Wye with 
its old bridge. 

Purfuing the Worcefler road from Hereford through a pleafant country, we palled 
a fine feat of Mr. Foley at Stoke Edith ; and as we approached the high l'pire of Led¬ 
bury, appearing to rife out of a tufted grove, we began to emerge from the flat we 
had fo long traverfed. A variety of rich fcenery amidll: woods, orchards, and deep 
hanging grounds, attended our long afcent to the fummit of the Malvern hills, which 
undulating in a long waving ridge, and rifing in high grafiy points, formed a llriking 
boundary to two very different countries. 

Here the rich tra£l of Herefordfhire appeared in full difplay, backed by the Radnor- 
fhire hills and the mountains of Brecknocklhire, while on the oppofite fide the aimoft 
boundlefs plain of Evefham loft itfelfin the diffant eminences of Warwickshire and the 
Cottefwold hills, which, with their winding outline, comprehended all the vale of Glo- 

cefterfhire.-The proud cities of Glocefter and Worcefler, with their lofty cathedrals 

and numerous fpires, flood forward in the plain ; the Severn might here and there be 
faintly traced in the expanfe below', chequered with countlefs villages, and the tw r o 
towns of Upton and Tewkefbury with its abbey, appeared in front of the great project¬ 
ing hill of Bredon. 

A gradual defcent brought us to a fine hanging level, yet far above the plain, and 
commanding all its objefts, on which an excellent gravel road conduCled us to the 
wells of Malvern, fituated on a fhelf about half way up the eaftern fide of the hill 
Here we found a large public-houfe after the manner of thofe of Matlock, Buxton, 
and Harrowgate, and a great crowd of company, whom the beauty of the prof- 
pe&, the purity of the air, and the celebrity of the water, had attracted to this 

pleafant fpot.-The neighbouring villages of Great and Little Malvern, Hand at 

each extremity of this charming terrace, the former of which abounds in % inns and 
lodging-houfes for fuch of the company as do not refide at the wells. Here alfo is 
a fine old church, in form aimoft a cathedral, and an ancient gateway, both of which 
originally belonged to the abbey of Malvern, of which they form nearly the foie re¬ 
mains. 

From Great Malvern the defcent was rapid into the plain, where, at the diftance 
of about eight miles, we reached the new grand approach to Worcefler, crofting the 
Severn by a magnificent (lone bridge - This flourishing city, though inferior to 
Gloctfter in its trade, is greatly above it in the regularity of its buildings, and the 
beauty of its fituation on a bank Hoping to the Severn, which waftses its walls with a 
dream lefs clear and rapid, but broader than the Wye. The High ftreet extends 
nearly along the whole ridge, and ending in the Foregate ftreet towards the north, 
prefents an appearance of opulence in its (hops and handfome houfes, rarely to be 
feen at a diftance from the capital. Hence has Worcefler been long dillinguifhed as 
themofl polifhed city in this part of England, and many confiderable families from the 
neighbouring counties, and from Wales, have made it their winter refidence. Nei¬ 
ther is its trade unworthy of mention, the Severn being navigable from Shrewfbury, 
and aided by numerous canals, conveying all the traffic of Colebrook dale, Birming¬ 
ham, and its vicinage ; within its walls alfo is eftablifhed a juftly celebrated china ma- 

nufaftory.-The remains of its caftle, except a high mount, are not large j but the 

noble 
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noble ftru&ureof its cathedral exalts itfelf far above the numerous churches of this city. 
Lefs exquifite in its ornaments than that of Glocefter, its great charaCteriftic excellence 
confifts in its height, fpace, and the lightnefs of its architeaure, to which the lofty, 
pinnacles rifing from every termination of the building, as well as from the tower, con¬ 
tribute not a little; neither Ihould the peculiar neatnefs which prevails within, be dif- 

^Vorcefter, like Glocefter, was a great Roman ftation, and may equally be call¬ 
ed a frontier city of England towards South Wales; here therefore the tour of that 
part of the principality Ihould naturally terminate, and from hence, through (ome 
of the intermediate Englilh counties, I mean to commence my defcription ot North-. 
Wales. 


TOUR OF NORTH WALES. 

Chap? I. — Commencement of the Tour of North Wales from Worcejler. — Creme .— 
Tewkefbury.—Fine Views from Toddinpon Park and Bredon Hill. — Evefham. — Al- 
cejler.—Stratford on Avon.—Warwick and its Cajlle. — Guy’s Cliff.—Kenelworth Caf- 
tle. — Coventry. — Meriden.—Packinpon Hall and Church. — Birmingham.—Hailes 
Owen.—The Leafowes — Hagley. — Envill. — Bridgnorth.—Striking Scenery of Apley 
Terrace.—Cole brook Dale , and the iron Bridge.—Buildwas Abbey.—Singular Form 
of and great Profpett from the Wrekin Hill.—Grand Approach to Shrewjbury. 

THE fweep of country between Worcefter and the two great avenues to North 
Wales, through Shrewlbury and Chefter, comprehends a moft interefting part of Eng¬ 
land, abounding in flourifhing manufactures, fine feats, and ftriking points of view. To 
purfue that line of connection, therefore, does not feem foreign to the defign of thefe 
travels, nor does the approach to the mountainous difplay of North Wales lofe its effeCt 
after the contrail exhibited by the rich plains and ornamented feats of Warwicklhire, 
Staffordlhire, and Shroplhire. 

Deep in the vale of.Evelham, and nearly oppofite to Malvern, we found Crome, the 

(legant feat of the Earl of Coventry.-Nature has contributed little to its beauties, 

but the powers of art, and the tranfeendent (kill of Brown, have been bleft with un¬ 
common fuccefs. Wood, water, and ornamented buildings, are here difperfed with 
great tafte and profufion, and even a femblance of hill and dale is produced, by labour 

and judicious defign, out of an almoll undiftinguilhed level.-Our road from thence 

led us through the pleafant village of Severn.ftoke, on the banks of the Severn, with 
abundance of fine views, till we crofted the Warwicklhire Avon near its conflux with 
that fiver, and defeended to the old town of Tewkelbury, now only obfervable for the 
stately fabric of its abbey church. 

A vale equally rich, but lefs extenfive than that of Evelham, ftretches up from 
lewkelbury to the Cottefwold hills; near the upper end of which lies the fine park 
tu-l atfome diftance from his old collegiate houfe, and the adjacent village. 

I his beautiful traCt of ground covers feveral well-planned hills, gently rifing from the 
plain, and commands a lull view of all its ftriking boundaries, from the dillant ridge 

of 
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of Malvern to the nearer amphitheatre of the Cottefwold range, in whofe indented 
hollows the groves of Stanway and Corfcombe appear finely fufpended, and beneath 
which the Gothic church and town of Winchcombe exhibit confpicuous objects. Hailes 
abbey alfo, founded by Richard, the fecond fon of King John, for Ciftertian monks, 
and Sudely caftle, built by Ralph de Boteler, high treufurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VI. but afterwards given to the Chandos family, occupy in view fine pofitions 
beneath the hills. 

The great mafs of Bredon hill here divides this vale from that of Evefham, and the 
profpea from its fummit is wonderfully extenfive, including the two cities of Glocefter 
and Worcefier, with numberlefs towns and villages. Having climbed this hill by a 
very bad road, a precipitate defcent brought us to the old town of Evefham, buried in 
its rich vale, on the banks of the Avon, over which it has a long ftone bridge. Some 
inconfiderable remains of its abbey are yet extant, but we chiefly admired a high Gothic 
tower over an arch of exquifite workmanfliip, detached from its church and all other 
buildings. 

Here we left this great level, which extended in fight to Broadway at the foot of the 
Cottefwold hills, and as we advanced into Warwickfhire, pafled by Ragley, a noble feat 
of the marquis of Hertford, on a high eminence above the little town of Alcefter. A 
more open country fucceeded, and the inequalities of the Ilmington and Meon hills 
formed a fine boundary in front, as we came in fight of the fpire of Stratford on 
Avon, a town well known for having given birth to our great dramatic poet. A 
confiderable air of antiquity prevails in this place, and molt of the oldefl houfes are 
built of timber and planter, after the manner of many towns in Shropfhire and Che¬ 
shire, but the central ftreets have undergone much modern improvement. Every 
thing here fcems devoted to perpetuate the memory of the bard ; his picture is fuf¬ 
pended oppofite to that of his great fupporter Garrick in the town hall; his tomb 
alfo, like that of Medina s prophet, attracts a train of pilgrims fcarcely inferior in de¬ 
votion ; and the real, or pretended, remains of his .mulberry-tree are dilperfed with a 
fervour, almoft equal to that which attends the reliques of popery. The church of 
Stratford is a confiderable Gothic ftrufture, and in its chancel is the buft of Shakef- 
peaie, which has lately by fonie innovating fpirit been abfurdlv covered with a white 
plaifter, disfiguring thofe features which were far more confpicuous in their uncouth 
colouring. The town extends from the church in feveral parallel ftreets on 

the north bank of the Avon, to the long bridge which connects it with the oppofite 
lhore. r 

We deviated a little from the direct road to vifit the old feat of Mr. L.ucy at Charl¬ 
ton, in the park of whofe anceftor Shakefpeare is faid to have ftolen the deer of fa¬ 
mous memory. Few places have fufi'ered fo little alteration in the courfe of fo many 
years, and the Gothic points of the hou/'e, with its ftately avenues, yet uninjured and 
un-clumped by art, keep up the intereft of the anecdote, be it true or fabulous, and 

bring back our fancy to the golden days of queen Elizabeth.-A well wooded and 

cultivated country, abounding in gentle eminences, now •encompafled us, till the lofty 
tower of Warwick church, and the majeftic baftions of its caftle, appeared 

high above the houfes of the town, proudly covering the fummit of a confiderable 
hill. 

Independent of its commanding fituation, Wkrwickmay boaft an air of neatnefs and 
ornament fuperior to mod country towns; great part of which, perhaps, it owes to a 
jne 5 by which rnofl of the old houfes were deftroyed early in this century. Its principal 
iueet is perfectly Itraight and uniform, with a chapel over a gateway at each extre- 

14 mity. 
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mity, as the hill defcends: the town and county halls are elegant modem buildings, 
and the new gaol is a grand, though heavy ftru&ure. St. Mary’s church is a (lately 
edifice rifing from the higheft ground in the centre of the town, but its tower, though 
lofty and full of ornament, does not corre&ly agree with the lighter Gothic of the 
aide and chapel, which alfo differ from each other; in the latter is a fine monument of 
Nevil earl of Warwick. The environs of this place are remarkably pleafant from the 
views commanded on every fide over a cheerful country; and the walk belonging to 
the priory, which is now a handfome feat of the Wife family forms an agreeable pro¬ 
menade to the town. 

Rather below the high (Ireet, towards the fouth-eafl, encompaffed by a chain of em¬ 
battled walls and lofty baftions, the great baronial cafile of Warwick exalts its mighty 
towers with a mod impofing air of grandeur, and, incorporated with the deep cliff 
which forms its foundation, impends over the channel of the placid Avon. This grand 
feat of the Earls of Warwick has undergone much improvement in the courfe of the 
lad century, but principally fince the fucceflion of its prefent noble owner, who by 
building a fine done bridge of one arch over the Avon, and turning the public road 
towards it, has releafed his majedic pile from the confinement of modern walls and an 
irregular dreet of the town, which adjoined to them. The prefent approach, the 
whole of which is not yet fini(hed, opens from the north end of the high dreet acrofs a 
new-created lawn to the great gateway, through which a long chain of arches, guarded 
by a double portcullis, leads by a flight afeent to the central court of the cadle. Se¬ 
veral high towers, one of which is attributed to Guy, encompafs this noble area, and, 
uniting with the well planted mount which formed the keep, connect the decayed with- 
the inhabited parts of the cadle. The fuite of apartments, and particularly the hall, 
are splendid ; to which feveral new rooms have been added in a tade not incongruous 
with the ancient building ; neither are they deficient in paintings and other well dif- 
pofed ornaments, but the delightful profpect they command is by far the mod driking 
ieatuie of the place. Beneath, the clift on which the cadle is founded, defcends ab¬ 
ruptly to the Avon, which flowing through the numerous arches of an old Gothic 
bridge, and fupplying the mill connected with the cadle, winds charmingly through the 
lawns Oi the parkland garden, pading beneath a fecond high Rialto bridge of one arch 
near their extremity. Some few venerable groves, aided by a great variety of rifing 
plantations, adorn the enlarged expanfe of the park, beyond which a cheerful, 
populous, and well wooded country extends in fight to the boundaries of 
Edge hill towards Oxfordlhire, and the Ilmington hills towards Glocefterdiire. 

About a mile from Warwick, on the Coventry road, we found the curious manfion 

r ’’ a S at ° f the Greathead fondly. This houfe alfo is incorporated with a 

fandy cl,d impending over the Avon, and the flails of the dable are hewn out of the 

rock m a very remarkable manner-In the chapel is a gigantic datue of Guy Earl 

VnT Ck ’ the J e S e , ndar y champion of this country, and in the garden are diewn his 
i;r _ ' v 1C 1 1 . e . ls foppofod to have made his hermitage when he retired from 

thnfi-.fr r m L r -' a s a ^ ero > whether real or fabulous, fail not to excite an en- 

Lot nS .t* n o, m0ry b the C0uut .' 7 > nor are the hu g e remnants of his ar- 
t L | ^ c at foe cadle together with his enormous porridge pot and the rib of 
the dun cow. contemplated without a degree of admiration nclrly approaching to 

A "? dmirable r “ d condo&ed us from Guy’s cliff to Kenelworth. where we viewed 
the rich remains of its once princely caftle, the more ancient parts rf whTch aro in to- 

lerable 
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lerable prefervation, while the fplendid additions of Lord Leicefter have fubmitted to 
an earlier decay. A highly piCturefque ruin, intermixed with wood and overgrown 
with ivy, now alone marks the i'pot where the favourite of Elizabeth expended all the 
treafures of her bounty, and entertained his miftrefs with a difplay of magnificence 

which few kings could emulate.-Stoneleigh abbey, a fine feat of the Leigh family, 

lay on the right, beyond which the groves of Baggington clothed a high eminence, 
where the vale, expanding and opening towards the entrance of Leicefterfhire, exhi- 
• biting the populous city and three high fpires of Coventry rifing out of its bofom. A 
bare heath lately covered this traCt of country, but verdant inclofures have fince en¬ 
tirely occupied the fpace; over which, through regular plantations and a finely formed 
avenue, we approached the walls of Coventry. This city has few objects except its 
churches to boall of, and even the architecture of thefe is much injured by the 
crumbling nature of the red (tone with which they are conilructed. The ftreets of 
Coventry are alrnoft uniformly narrow and inconvenient; the pafiage through the city 
is alfo in general much crowded and obftruCted, while that appearance of dirt and po¬ 
pulation exilts throughout which marks many of our manufacturing towns. The ludi¬ 
crous figure of Peeping Tom hangs ftill fufpended from a w indow in the principal 
flreet, but the venerable old gates have been abfurdly deflroyed, and the rich 
Gothic crofs of Coventry, matchlefs in its architecture, has fhared the fame 
fate. \ 

We left this difagreeable place without regret, and foon arrived at the hofpitable 
manfion of Mr. Digby, near the pleafant village of Meriden, in the grounds of which 
much tafte and expence have been bellowed by their prefent worthy owner with con- 
iiderable fuccefs.-Packington hall, the great feat of Lord Aylesford, is nearly ad¬ 

joining, in whofe park we were {hewn a church of a very fingular conftruCtion, lately 
built bv his lordlhip. Its difpofition within is not lefs remarkable, and though we ac¬ 
knowledged fully the principle, that all ftation and human pre-eminence were ufelefs, if 
not improper, in the houfe of God, yet did it feem a little dangerous fuddenly to admit 
a fyftern of lludied equality, the real meaning and motions of which might, in this 
age, be fo eafily mi (taken or reprefented. Lord Aylesford has been fuccelsful in the 
ftru&ure and polition of his houfe, the ornamental parts of his grounds, and above all, 
in the formation of a noble Iheet of water by which it is approached, except that its 
hGad is rather too apparent. 

The country now grew flat and lefs diftinguilhed by diftant objeCts, but abundance of 
fmoak ifluing from the furrounding collieries, and fpruce villas darting up on every 
fide, indicated our approach to the great trading town of Birmingham. That immenfe 
capital of the iron manufactures which arefpread over this part of the three counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, and Worcefter, exalts its footy towers and fpires amidft incefiant 
volumes of fmoak, and the perpetual din of innumerable forges. An air of fuccefsful 
opulence prevails throughout this crowded place, which, in ipitc of fame confiderable 
modem improvements, and the addition of a fplendid theatre with feveral fuperb ftreets, 
ftill bears but a difagreeable afpeCti Its works, however, are well worthy of a tra- 
veller’s obfervation, and thole of Mr. Clay and Mr. Bolton, are extenfive 
and curious, the latter forming a feparate town at Soho, in the vicinage of Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Soon after we emerged from the dark atmofphere of Birmingham, we found our- 
felves tranflated into a pleafanter and more varied country, from one of the bounda¬ 
ries of which we defeended into the richly ornamented plain which unites the northern 
7 border 
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border of Worcefterfhire with Stafford fl lire and part of Shropfhire. The profpeft 
was both delightful and extenfive, ftretching out to the diftant ridges of the Clay hills 
and thofe of Malvern, while in the nearer landscape the piaurefque fpire of Hailes 
Owen rofe in taper beauty from the vale below, and the high points of the Ck-nt hills, 
immediately on our left, appeared clad with tufted groves and rich patches of wood. 
In a romantic dell, formed beneath their hollows, and afccnding to the fuminit of the 
eminence on which we flood awhile to enjoy this view, the delightful gardens of the 
Leafowes invited the charmed traveller to admire the tafte with which bhenitone had 
decorated them ; and Oil! further, all the rich plantations and ornamented buildings of 
l lagley burft upon the fight with great force and beauty. A minute defeription of 
places, fo w ell known and fo much admired, mufl be tedious and unneceffary ; iufiice it, 
therefore, to fay, that (except the fingle article of water, which in both thefe places is 
formal and depending on temporary fupplies) all that claflic tafte, elegant ornament, 
and a judicious difpofitiun of objects can effect, is there combined with the tranfeendent 
charms with which nature has decorated thofe happy fpots. 

From Hagley we foon entered. Staffordfhire, and pafling through the old town of 
Stourbridge,' famous for its glafs manufacture, eroded feveral wild heaths by a very bad 
road to reach Envill, the fine feat of Lord Stamford. The grounds here are extenfive, 
and the frequent intervention of woods forms an agreeable contrail to a country which 
moflly abounds in heath. A mofs-grown path, gently winding through thefe groves, 
and occafionally relieved by feveral well fancied feats, leads to a high terrace commu¬ 
nicating with fome extenfive fheep-walks, but the water (as at Hagley and the Lea¬ 
fowes) is unequal to the place, confiding of a few canals lefs formal than the former, 
and various calcades, which, though not unattended with fome ftriking effect, are yet 
only fed by temporary and artificial fupplies. The terrace and the upper lheep grounds 
command"a viejv both wonderfully extenfive and fmgular, ftretching in a wide circle 
to the Gent Cley, and Malvern Hills, with the Wrekin in Shropfhire; before the 
former of which the rich groves of Hagley and the cultivated diftrift adjoining to Wor¬ 
ceflerfhire, appear to great advantage acrofs the wild heaths of Staffordfhire. The 
houfe is a large pile, and has been greatly added to in modern times; its fituation, 
though low, is pleafing from the neatnefs of the fhrubberies that furround it, and the 
variety of fine trees feathering to the ground on every fide. Both Hagley and Envill 
have pleafant rural inns near their parks, and when firft I vifited the latter, it was kept 
by a fenfible veteran, who rejoiced in his tranquil retirement “ under the fhadow of a 
worthy nobleman.” 

A woody country, terminating in the bare heath called the Moff of Bridgnorth, 
brought us to that curious town in Shropfhire, moft Angularly fituated on a high rock 
above the Severn, from which a ftreet incredibly fteep and narrow defeends to the 
lower town, and its long Gothic bridge over the river. To avoid this dangerous de-~ 
clivity a new road is formed round the Cliff with great expence and labour, which taking 
a confiderable compafs enters the upper town at the fouth gate of the principal ftreet, 
which is wide and well-formed, with a fpacious market place in the centre. On the 
fummit of the hill flood the ancient caftle of Bridgnorth, 'feveral fragments of which 
ftill remain, and among them is a large oblong leaning tower, many feet out of the 
perpendicular. C.lofely adjoining to thefe is a fine new church, rather too like a theatre 
in its ftructure and decoration, and round the whole a pleafant public walk is carried), 
part of which is fiifpended on the Cliff, from whence the views of the two towns, the 
river, the bridge, and the furrounding country, are delightfully romantic. A very in¬ 
different fandy road, intermixed with rock, conveyed us to Mr. Whitmore’s terrace 
vol. 11. 4 k at 
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at Apley park, fo much admired, and fo well defcribed by the late Lord Lyttelton. It 
confifts of a ridge of wood above a mile in length, waving over feveral unequal lummits, 
below which many rugged piles of rocks, peep out amidft the mafs of trees which lea- 
ther down to the banks of the river. Its diftant profpeft is extenfive, comprehending 
the Clent, Malvern, and Cley hills, with the Wrekin, beyond which feme of the 
Welch mountains appear at a great didance. But the nearer view is molt enchant¬ 
ing, which purfues the proud dream of the Severn, rolling between the boldelt rocks 
on one fide, and the richefl meadows on the other, to the romantic town and bridge 
of Bidgnorth, while another reach of the fame great river, in a different point of view, 
encompaffes the groves of the park of Apley, and the knowl on which its venerable 
pile is placed. The terrace, with its proful'e clothing of wood and rock, impends per- 
pendicularly over the point in which thefe two fine reaches meet, and commands the fe¬ 
veral beauties of each in high perfeftion. 

Traverfing from hence the high grounds near Shiffnall, we made a precipitate defeent 
to the romantic feene of Colebrooke Dale, where the river, winding between a variety 
of high wooded hills, oppofite to the forges of Brofeley, is eroded by a bridge of one 
arch, joo feet in length, and formed entirely of caft iron, with ftrong ftone abutments, 
which prefents at once a flriking effect in landfcape, and a ftupendous fpecimen of the 
powers of mechanifm. Another branch of the Dale is equally curious for its iron 
works and forges, from the extremity of which a winding walk, cut through one of the 
woods with which the hills are covered, overlooking the whole country,, and orna¬ 
mented with feveral neat temples, led us back to our inn at the bridge foot. By day, 
the bufy feene in its neighbourhood, and the vaft quantity of craft with which the 
river is filled, add not a little to the intereft of the view ; while by night the numerous 
fires arifing from the works or the oppofite hills, and along the feveral channels of the 
two vallies, aided by the clangour of forges in every direction, a fie ft the mind of one 
unpraftifed in thefe feenes with an indefcribable fenfation of wonder, and tranfport 
in fancy the claffic obferver to the work-fhop of Vulcan, or an epitome of the infernal 
regions. 

Our road now purfued the valley on the bank of the Severn, till we crofted it to fee 
the ruin of Buildwas abbey, a frnall, but regular Gothic pile. We then furmounted a 
high ridge, and as we palled an elegant bridge built over the little river Torne by 
Lord Berwick near his fine feat, the country expanded itfelf into the great vale of 
Shrcplhire, while clofe above us on the right, the Wrekin lifted its head high over the 
neighbouring fummits. This lingular hill, fmooth and nearly uniform in its apparently 
elliptic figure, rifes abruptly in the midll of a vaft plain, of which it forms the prin¬ 
cipal feature and ornament. Strongly contrafted with the diftant and oppofite moun¬ 
tains of North Wales, a foft graffy verdure prevails to its very fummit, intermixed with 
a light clothing of fern, and rich patches of wood are pleafantly fcattered about its 
hollows and its bafe, with juft rock enough to vary its decoration, without giving it a 
mountainous charafter. It may juftly range among the firft order of hills, and the 
profpeft it commands is wonderfully extenfive, comprehending the whole of Shrop- 
Ihire, with great part of the neighbouring counties, in a vaft circle, bounded by the 
Cley, Malvern, and Clent hills, on the one fide, and thole of Staffordlhire and Derby- 
fhire, with the foreft of Delamere in Chelhire, on the other j while in front the Den- 
bighfhire Berouin extends its long range acrofs the plain, terminating in the bolder 
mountains of Montgomeryfhire, and the nearer ridge of rocky hills about Church 

Stretton in Shroplhire.-We crofted the Severn by a plain ftone bridge about four 

miles before we reached Shrewlbury, and repaired it again by one much more magni- 

i a ficent 
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that place, wbofe fituation is Angularly beautiful on a high peninfular. ^ 
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miles. 



SHREWSBURY being the great frontier town of England towards North Wales’ 
and the capital of a ilourifliing county, is a place of great antiquity, and has from a very 
early period of hiftory been a town of confiderable confequence. Two of its churches 
are decorated with handfome fpires, and the modem rotunda of St. Chad is highly 
ornamented, but, as well as the new' church of Bridgnorth, feems rather more like a 
theatre than a place worfliip. Two fplendid hofpitals crown the oppofite fteep bank ot 
the Severn; the county hall is an elegant modem ftrudure, and the Quarry-walk, fur¬ 
rounding and eroding a field doping to the river, forms a delightful and well-lhaded 

promenade.-Thefe advantages, with the extreme beauty of its fituation, have 

induced many families of North Wales and the neighbouring counties to make 
Shrewfbury their winter refidence, and their houfes, ranged in the exterior circle of 
the town towards the country, add much on every fide to its appearance. Yet mud 
it be confeffed that the interior of this place is wqfully deficient in convenience and 
accommodation, the pavement execrable, and the buildings for the mod part indif¬ 
ferent. The cadle, when firft I faw it, was in a very decayed date, but. it has fince 
been repaired and modernized with fuccefs ; the view from its mount is extremely 
beautiful, commanding the whole town, and the great circle of the Severn. The 
Welch bridge alfo was a curious ftru&ure, with a high tower over its gateway, on 
which was placed the datue of Llewellyn prince of Wales; the paflage being narrow 
and inconvenient, this bridge has been lately rebuilt, and a very handfome one of 
done now fupplies its place, forming the principal avenue to Shrewfbury from North 
Wales. 

Hawkedone, the judly admired feat of Sir Richard Hill, made us deviate from the 
ufual approach to North Wales, and follow the old Chefter road, a fandy and ill- 
formed turnpike, leading through feveral homely villages, remarkable for their length 
and the roughnefs of their paving. Turning to the right from this road, ten miles 
from Shrewsbury, we pafled through a cleft curioully cut in the fandy rock which pre¬ 
vails throughout all this country, and came fuddenly in fight of the paradife Sir 
Richard Hill has formed in the midd of a wade, covered by almod impervious tra&s 

of fand.-The talle with which this place is embellifhed is of a very Angular kind, 

and its features are fo different from any other, that it is almod iinpoflible for descrip¬ 
tion to do them juftice. Rich verdant lawns extend themfelves through the whole of 
this charming territory, encircling high infulated hills, on which the red rock appears 
finely intermixed with that profusion of timber which clothes them from their fummits 
to their bafes.-On one of thefe the fragments of a cadle difplay themfelves, and in 
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afcending another, the ftranger is conduded through a dark, fubterraneous paffage of 
great length, into a fpacious cavern, highly arched, and illuminated with painted glafs 
of various colours. This may indifputably be called the firfl grottoTn the kingdom, 
nor is the effed leflened when the opening of the folding-doors introduces the grand 
burft of day-light, and aflonifhes the fight with a mod enchanting landfcape, compre¬ 
hending mofl parts of the place and its environs, with the diilant country, from a pre¬ 
cipitous height, encompaffed by broken pillars of the rock, and the arches of this ex¬ 
traordinary building. The delcent is curioufly managed on the perpendicular fide of . 
the Cliff by flights of fteps, which at length re-conduded us to the path we had quitted 
to vifit this extraordinary cavern. Purfuing the courfe of the walks by another l'uccef- 
fion of flops cut in the friable rock, we wound through the thickefl part of the woods 
which form the boundary of the place, and afcended to the high terrace, which ex¬ 
tends in a bold curve along the fummit of the ridge for more than three miles.-Its 

abundant fhade and verdure render this walk delightful, and at unequal diftances, 
near feats judidoufly placed, openings in the the woods difcover profpeds hardly to be 
equalled in any part of England for extent or their peculiar features.-On a high ele¬ 

vation at the back of the terrace, a magnificent column is railed, through which a 
fpiral’flair.cafe leads to a gallery round its fummit, commanding a mofl amazing ex- 
panfe of country ; mofl of Shropfhire lies lpread beneath it, and the fpires of Shrews¬ 
bury appear to rife out of the centre of the plain, bounded on one fide by the Cley 
and Wrekin hills, w'ith thofe of Brytheri near Montgomery, and the long bold range 
of the Berouin in Denbighfhire, through whofe frequent apertures fome of the vallies 
and interior mountains of North Wales may be traced. On the oppofite fide, the 
heathy hills of Staffordfliire near Newcaftle, projed before the higher eminences of the 
Peak of Derbyfhire, which terminate abruptly in the vail plains of Chefhire and Lan- 
cafhire, where the bare points of Delamere foreft and the rock of Beeflon caflle appear 
like iflands in an unbounded ocean. Chefter and Liverpool, with their two great 
jeftuaries of the Dee and the Merfey, are not here vifible from their diflance, and the 
flatnefs of the intervening level; but the eye, overlooking them, refls on fome points 
near Wigan and Ormfkirk in Lancafhire, and the high grounds of Flint/hire, which 

defeend to the Dee.-Neither is the near ground lefs worthy of obfervation, where 

the fight, after traverfing the vafl expanfe of the diflant profpeds, repofes with plea- 
fure on the woods, lawns, and rocks of the park and garden, together with the orna¬ 
mented farms and fweetly cultivated grounds which furround them, and feparate them 
from the adjoining heaths. Immediately beneath the north end of the terrace, under 
a fine hanging grove of oaks, Hands the manfion of the place, a large brick building, 
with fpacious wings, in the grand, but rather heavy tafle of architedure which pre¬ 
vailed throughout the kingdom about the beginning of this century. 'I’he park ex¬ 
tends far in front, being well kept, planted, and divided by a confiderable fheet of 
water; but the more ftriking features of the place in its groves, its rocks, and its 
happy varieties of ground, are not vifible on this fide, which finks rather too uniform¬ 
ly into the great level.-From the village at the entrance of the place they appear 

in the highelt perfedion, and the village in return, adorned with a neat modern church 
in the Gothic tafle, and an admirable inn (equal in point of fituation and flrudure to 

many gentlemen’s feats), adds greatly to the beauty of the walks.-Pew country 

inns have fuch advantages, and the liberal manner in which Sir Richard Hill’s place 
is open to all ftrangers, adds much to the pleafure they experience in viewing it. The 
whole, being nearly the creation of the prefent owner, does ample credit to his tafle; 

i nor 
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nor have fome few eccentricities m his buildings, his feats, and his infcriptions, an un- 
pleafmg air of fmgularity. If the ftriftnefs of a too critic eye could objeft to them, 
the cenfure mull foon be abforbed in applaufe, where the mind is allowed to contem¬ 
plate the rare inflance of a worthy and opulent country gentleman employing his 
abundance in the embellifhment of his place, and conllantly contributing to the fup- 
port and induftry of numbers in his neighbourhood. 

After bellowing two days on this delightful fpot, we left it with regret, and traverfing 
the plain by Wem, fell into the great road near Ofweftry, a handfome market town, 
on a high fituation under the Berouin, above which are the fmall remains of the caftle. , 
Soon afterwards we crofted the little river Carriac in a deep glen, through which it 
iffues from the mountains ; and there we firft entered the county of Denbigh, in that 
part of the principality which bears the name of North Wales. 

Chirk Caftle, the noble feat of Mr. Middleton, here attracted our notice, and the 
afeent by which we reached that lofty fummit, on which it towered over the groves of 
oaks furrounding it, was truly grand, winding between open groves, through which 
frequent peeps of the diftant country were feen to great advantage. This caftle was 
founded on the fite of one more ancient by Mortimer, fon of Roger, baron of Wig- 
more, in the time of Edward I. and after belonging to a variety of owners, came to 
the Middletons in 1614. It is of a fquarc form, with five heavy round towers and a 
lofty gateway; within, it contains a range of fpacious apartments; but they lofe very 
much of their effect by the windows being turned moftly to the inner court, inftead of 
opening to the vail profpecls which the high fituation of the caftle commands. The 
plantations are extenfive, covering the fteep fide of the Berouin, afeending through 
which by a variety of fine ridings, we had alternate views of the romantic glen of Car¬ 
riac on one fide, and the open country on the other. From the fummit a more 
linking feene prefented itfelf: towards England, the plain we had palled through (in¬ 
cluding the Wrekin and Cley hills, and the fpires of Shrewlbury, with Beefton caftle, 
and the hills bounding the Vale Royal of Chefhire) lay fpread below us; while on 
*he fide of Wales, innumerable mountains, piled on each other, encompaffed the 
beautiful vale of Llangollen; on the fummit of one of which the ruins of Dinas-Braam 
caftle foared to the clouds, while the Dee rolled in a broad and rapid torrent through 
the valley. 

Returning from this eminence, which commands a view over 17 counties, to the 
houfe, we defeended through the park to two elegant lodges, which communicate with 
the great road juft where it divides into two branches; one of which defeends by a 
fine hanging lhelf into the vale of Llangollen, and the other forms the direct road by 
Wrexham to Chefter. A rapid defeent on the latter brought us to a bridge over the 
Dee in a deep hollow, and by an oppofite fteep we approached the great feat of 
Wynne-Stay, the ancient demefne of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and his anceftors. 
—— i'he park and grounds here are well laid out, and the profpeft towards Chirk 
caftle, and the great hills enclofing Llangollen is ftriking; but the place, as well as 
the houle, was, even when I laft faw it, in an unfinilhed flate, and, upon the whole, 
rather difappointed me. The romantic feenery of the Dee and its valley, at a fpot 
called Nant-y.-bell, at the extremity of the park, is much to be admired; but it is ra¬ 
ther too diftant from the place, and its accefs is not made fo eafy as it Ihould be.—— 
The Bellan lake, in the park, is a fpacious fheet of water amidft large growing planta¬ 
tions, which in time will be highly ornamental. A repaft, which the hofpitality of 
Wynne-Stay provided for us, was doubly welcome, as the neighbouring town of 
Rhuabon was occupied by its wake; where, as we paffed afterwards, we were much 
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entertained with the humors of a Welch play, performed on an open ftage.——Though 
the language was unintelligible, and the plot not to be developed, the ft range gef- 
turesof the actors, and the gaping attention of the multitude, could not fail to excite 
in us that filtered which novelty infpires. Erthig, the elegant feat of Mr. Yorke, lay 
in our way to Wrexham ; nor could we enough admire the beauty of its plantations, 
and the tafte with which they are embelliflied throughout. They cover an oblong hill, 
/loping down to two valleys pleafantly watered, between which are veftiges of fome 

fmall but (hong entrenchments, faid to have been a Roman fort.-Wrexham is a 

large, dirty, and ill-paved town, but the rich tower of its church, on which is the 
date of 1506, is a complete fpecimen of the ornamented Gothic which prevailed in the 
reign of Henry VII.——The village of Grefsford alfo prefented another handfome 
church, as we patted along a fine terrace at the foot of the Berouin, commanding the 
great plains: of Shrop/hire and Che/hire in high perfeftion, and entering the latter coun¬ 
ty from Denbighlhire, approached the venerable walls and towers of Chefter, eroding 
its long old bridge over the Dee. 

This refpeftable city has long been vifired and admired for the Angularity of its ar 
chitefture, and the antique appearance of its buildings, mod: of which in the four crofs 
llreets are of timber, with galleries called “ The Rows,” in the fecond (lory, which 
being afeended by open ft air-cafes, form the public foot-paths. The cathedral and 
chapter-houfe are curious Gothic buildings, and the walk fufpended on the walls which 
furround the city, terminating in the caftle, forms a moft extraordinary and interefting 
promenade. The commerce arifing from a great navigable river, and the vicinage of 
Manchefter, with its furrounding manufactures, have contributed much to enrich 
Chefter, which has long been diftinguilhed as the refidence of fever al opulent fa¬ 
milies from Ireland, North Wales, and the neighbouring counties. Hence have 
good modern houfes ftarted up in all the interior of the circle within the walls, and 
hence has Chefter been celebrated for the politenefs of its inhabitants, the agreeable 
Rate of its fociety, and the elegance of its amufements. This being the frontier city 
of England towards North Wales and Ireland, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare to the latter country; the new Iri/h road 
however, which has of late years been formed by Shrew/bury and Llangollen, 
has in fome degree fuperfeded it, being rather nearer, and miffing a bad ferry over 
the Conway. 

Returning over the bridge of Chefter, we now took our leave of the Englifli ter¬ 
ritory, and re-entered North Wales as we patted the confine of Flintfhire.-This 

little county exhibits great variety of ground diftributed in marfhes, mountains, and 
a fmall cultivated did rift ; it alfo contains two county towns, and a flourifhing place 

of manufafture.-Mold, the modern feat of the grand feflion, lies in a hollow fur- 

rounded by fome rude hills on the left of the great road ; and Flint, the antient, 
but deferted, capital of the county, is buried on the right in a marfli near the Dee. 
Both of thefe are inconfiderable places, and the latter, being almoft uninhabited from 
its unhealthy fituation, is diftinguifliable only by a great hofpital and the remains of its 

caftle.-The large town of Holywell, from its neighbouring manufaftures and its 

•eafy accefs to the fea, has fwelled into the great mart of this country, and as we ap¬ 
proached it, the view of the asftuary of the Dee opened grandly on the right about 
Northope, extanding behind us to Chefter, while the oppofite towns of Flint and 

Park-gate marked the centre of the channel.-The town of Holywell is fpacious, 

but irregular, and its houfes are tinged with the fmoak arifing from its various works. 
Moft of thefe are carried on in a deep hollow beneath the town, where the little dream 
- < flowing 
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lowing from the celebrated well of St. Wynefred rulhes with incredible impetuofity 
through a narrow valley between two well-wooded hills to the fea, and in the courfe 
of a mile turns an incredible number of cotton, brafs, and copper mills. The well 
itfelf is a great curiofity, being laid to throw up above twenty-one tuns of water in a 
minute, but its medicinal properties feem to be a little apocryphal j at lead, they are 
certainly not fo much in requeft at prefent as they were when the crutches, now hang¬ 
ing fufpended there, were firft fo confecrated. A rich arched cloider, with a root 
finely carved, and fupported by light Gothic pillars, is raifed over the well, which, to¬ 
gether with the chapel above it, now converted into a fchool, was founded by the 
Stanley family, and enriched by the donations of Margaret Countefs of Richmond, the 
mother of Henry VII. 

Beneath the wood towards the coaft, we vifited the fmall remains of Bafmgwork 
abbey once the feat of folitude and devotion; but the genius of the place had long 
left the melancholy relics of its ancient grandeur to languifli in obfeurity before the 
jarring found of the neighbouring manufa&ures came to interrupt their oraifons. 
This abbey of Ciftercians was founded in 1131 by Randall, the fecond earl of Cheder, 
or by Henry II., and is lituated juft* at the extremity of the Saxon dyke or fofs, called 
Wat’s Dyke, which takes its courfe through Wynneday park, Erthig, and in a line 
near Wrexham, Mold, and Holywell, to this place. The other great Saxon boun¬ 
dary of Offa’s Dyke, with which it is frequently confounded, often interfedfs it, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, it may be traced from the banks of the Wye through the 
counties of Hereford, Radnor, and Montgomery, to the hills above Chirk caftle, 
from whence it can bepurfued to Wrexham, and a fpot near Mold, beyond which no 

further vediges are found.-A long and amazingly deep hill from the town, gave 

us a wonderful profpett towards the coaft, where the great channels of the Dee and 
Merfey divide the counties of Flint, Lancafter, and Chefter. The two towns of Chefter 
and Liverpool were diftindtly vifible, and the eye was loft in furveying the boundlefs 
plains reaching to the diftant hills of Yorklhire and Derby {hire. On the contrary 
fide a far different view prefented itfelf; all was wild and defolate, hill fucceeded hill 
in irregular confufion, till the vaft pile of the Caernarvonfhire mountains clofed the 
feene, above which the lofty fummits of Snowdon towered with majeftic pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

After traverfing a lonely heath we defeended through a cleft in the hills to the 
fertile vale of Clvvydd, which extends northward from the termination of the Berouin 
near Llangollen, by Ruthyn and Denbigh, to the fea beyond St. Afaph. No land- 
fcape can be painted more pleafmg than that which this charming tract of ground 
prefents, the breadth of which is about three miles, and the length near thirty j 
through nearly the whole of which the two little rivers of the Clwydd and the Elwy 
run parallel to each other. Thick wood, furrounding an infinite variety of rich en- 
clofures, and interfperfed with many neat farm-houfes and gentlemen’s feats, are 
backed by the waving line of an unequal ridge of moderate mountains, whofc rugged 
points feparate this blooming garden from the dreary waftes which encompafs it. 
Pleafant villages abound in this delightful territory, and its three towns ftand on fine 
pofitions about the diftance of fix miles from each other. Not very far from that 
high range ot hills which, riling above Vale-Crucis abbey, feparate the vales Clwydd 
and Llangollen, Ruthyn Hands delightfully lituated on an eminence Hoping to the 
river j on the weft fide of the vale, towards its centre, the great caftle of Denbigh 
fpreads its broken walls and baftions over a lofty mount, from whence the town de- 
feends in one long ftreet to the level of the riyersj while the little city of St, Afaph 

' occupies 
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occupies a third eminence juft before the point, where the hills receding, and the 
level expanding, terminate in a marlh near the fea.-Denbigh has, from its filia¬ 

tion, been thought like to Edinburgh ; but though fome flight traces of refemblance 
might juftify the comparifon, it comes not near to the proud capital of Scotland, either 
in the boldnefs of its pofition, the ancient or modern fplendour of its buildings, or 
the grandeur of its furrounding objects. Dengbigh caftle is altogether a ruin, of 
which fcarcely enough remains entire to denote its architecture, except one Gothic 
gateway, over which is the ftatue of its founder Henry Lacy Earl of Lincoln, on 
whom Edward I. beftowed it. Within the walls {lands the prefent parifli church, 
an infignificant modern ftruCture ; and adjacent are the ruins of a much larger church, 
began under the aufpices of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, Dudley Earl ot Leicester, 
at that time the owner of this caftle, but it was either never finifhed, or has fallen into 
decay with the other buildings. Near Denbigh, on my fir ft vifit to this country, I 
went to fee the bleaching grounds and linen mills, then lately tranfplanted from Ire¬ 
land, and formed near the feat of the Honourable Mr. Fitzmaurice. 1 he mechanilm 
of thefc mills is very curious, and the buildings both extenfive and elegant; but the 
trade did not fcem to meet fufficient encouragement to repay fo extenfive a projector. 

_We pa(Ted and re-croffed the river Elwy by two handfome bridges, to reach the 

city of St. Afaph, which is little more confiderable than a village in its extent; its 
fine Gothic cathedral has been of late greatly improved in its internal decoration, and 
the palace has been rebuilt by the prefent bilhop, which being fituated above the town, 
fronting the hills towards Holy well, commands a pleafant view. I fhould imagine the 
fituation of this place and Abergele, which we next came to, muft be rather un¬ 
healthy, as a large marfh extends from the coafl to the walls of both towns, at the 
extremity of which we could difeern the towers of Rhuddland caftle, which a bad 
evening prevented our approaching. 

Chap. III.— StrikingView of Conway Cajlle andTown.—Fine Ride on the Denbighjhire Bank 
of the Conway, to IAanrwjl.—Falls of the Conway and Macbtio. — Pont-i-pair. — Rbaidr - 
i-wcnnel. — Gwedir.—Caernarvonfhire Bank of the Conway.—Town and Cajile of Con¬ 
way.—Pafs of Penmanmawr.—View of Bcawnariesfrom Abor.—Bangor audits Cathe¬ 
dral.—Entrance of Anglefea. — Bcaumaries.—Baron Hill.—Gwyndu —Holyhead Har¬ 
bour and Headland.—The Paris Mountain, its Mines, its Lodges of Paris and Mona , 
its Town and Port of Amlwch.—Bangor Ferry.—The Menai Straits, and the Coajl of 
Cacrnarvorfhirc.—Beautiful Approach to Caernarvon:—Oqftle of Caernarvon.—Re¬ 
mains of Segontium.—Excursion through Part of the extreme Horn of Caernarvonfhire , 
and great Difplay of the Bay of Cardigan from Pwlwbelli, Crickheitb, andPenmorva. 

HAVING left the vale of Clwydd, our road now lay principally over the hills, 
with a fine view of the fea and fome projecting rocks on the right, till we wound 
round the mountain of Penmanrofs, when the magnificent ruin of Conway caftle and 
the embattled walls of its town, on the oppofite bank of its great river, burft upon 
our view, projecting before a high ridge of wood, and nobly backed by the vaft moun¬ 
tains of Caernarvonfhire. Inftead of crofting the ferry, we proceeded twelve miles 
fouthward on the Denbighftiire bank of the river to Llanrwft:; and a more beautiful 
feene than the whole ride difplayed cannot be formed by the mod luxuriant imagina¬ 
tion.-The river accompanied us all the way, and its channel, growing gradually 

narrower as it receded from the fea, gave room to a range of rich enamelled mea¬ 
dows on each fide, which it divided by its inceflant windings. The road led us on a 

terrace 
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terrace above its banks, under a ridge of high hills fringed with wood and inter- 
iperfod with rocks, while the vaft irregular chain of the Caernarvon mountains ex¬ 
tended along the oppofitc fltore. The clouds perpetually breaking on their unequal 
fuintuits, and their prodigious cliffs defending towards the river, down the tides of 
vhic.h li. vend great cataracts forced their way with unparalleled rapidity, exhibited the 
fublimity of uncultivated nature in its molt majeftic form. Towards the upper end of 
this vale, the little town of Llanrwfl is pleafantly lituated, principally to be noted for 
its bridge, a bold ftru&ure of three arches, the central one of which is fixty feet wide, 
and docs honour to the delign of Inigo Jones, to whom it is attributed. 

In an excurfion from hence we proceeded further up the vale, till the hills clofing 
round encircled it, except on the left, where the Comvay entered through a narrow 
aperture, foaming from its neighbouring fall near its jun&ion with the Machno. 
Turning to the right, we followed the courfe of the river Llugwy, and foon came to 
a fpot where it dallies with great rapidity over a ledge of broken rocks, on the craggy 
points of which the five arches of an extraordinary bridge, called the Pont-i-pair, are 
founded. We then penetrated into the recedes of that pile of mountains which forms 
the bafe of Snowdon, whofe abrupt Tides and fantaftic heads rofe in all direftions behind 
each other in the wildcft diforder, while the river tearing its way through the obftacles 
which nature interpoled, increafcd the horror and beauty of this favage defert by a 
precipitate fall from rock to rock into the abyfs of one of the deepeft hollows, from 
whence it ruflied with prodigious impetuofity for feveral miles to the bridge which we 
had palled. A great column of thick wood overhung and fringed its banks, while 
the dark colour and immenfe fize of the rocks over which it took us courfe, added an 
indefcribable fublimity to this cataract, which is called the Rhaidr-i-wenncl. From 
hence a wild track penetrates into the interior of Snowdonia by Dolwyddellan caftle, 
but we were deterred from purfuingit by bad weather. Tn our return to LlanwrR we paf- 
fcil beneath a very lofty and rocky mountain, clothed with wood, called Carreg-i-gwalch, 
near the.foot of which we found the old manfion of Gwedir, formerly belonging to 
the family of Sir John Wynne, from which it palled into that of the dukes of Ancaf- 
ter, and has lately given a title to Sir Peter Burrell, who married an heirefs of that 
family, 

We now purfued the turnpike road on the Caernarvonfliire fide of the river to 
Conway, and though the Icenery was lefs ftriking-than that of the oppolite fhore, it 
was Rill abundantly beautiful, and a variety of cafcades rattled down the Tides of the 
mountains as we palled them. The town of Conway, a moll; pitturefque object 
without, is fmall, confined, and ill-built within. It is entirely enclofed by a high tur- 
retted wall ornamented with twenty-fix round towers at regular diflances, which are 
equally embattled, and now alike variegated with a profufion of ivy. Thefe, toge¬ 
ther with three large gateways, are entire, and form a grand appendage to the ad¬ 
jacent caftle; a majeftic ruin rifing proudly from the {helving Tides of a rock, and 
walhed by the-high tides of the river. 1 could not but lament the impending decay 
of this noble building, feveral of whofe lofty towers are already fallen, while others, 
haring loft their foundation, hang fufpended in the air by the cement which attaches 
them to the caftle walls, and threaten deftru&ion to the pafiengers and velfels below. 
Little remains entire within, except the fragments of (lair-cafes in mod of the turrets 
and one room 13c feet in length, adorned with nine fine Gothic windows and a large 

chimney-piece, which appears to have been the hall;-Both the pofition arid arciii- 
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teCture of this caftle are truly grand, and a lofty and elegant turret raifed on the 
top of each of its eight round projecting towers, adds an admirable air of lightnefs 

to the whole.-Edward I. founded this great fortrefs in 1284, and made the town 

of Conway a free borough, when he palled a Chriftmas here in great fplendour with 
his Queen Elinor and all his court. After furviving the ravages of the civil wars, a 
grant was made of it to Edward Earl of Conway, who dismantled it of its iron, timber 
and lead, in 1665, and at prefent it is holden by a private proprietor under the 
crown. This gentleman, with a Angular fpirit, has planted and laid out a little hill, 
towards the mouth of the river, in feveral pleafant walks, which command a fine view 
of the town and caflle on one fide, and the lea on the other, giving to the whole the 
clalfic name of Arcadia. 

A mountainous ride foon brought us from Conway to the coaft, and the much 
celebrated pafs of Penmanmawr. That vaft mountain rifes here 1400 feet almofi: per¬ 
pendicular from the fea; its huge Tides and lofty fummit are embofied with an infi¬ 
nite variety of projecting rocks, great fragments of which lie fcattered every where 
down the fteep defcpnt, and encroach upon the limits of the fea below. An excellent 
and almofi; level road, well protected with walls, is cut for above a mile on a flielf of 
this mountain, and the traveller pafies on in the utmoft fecurity, in fpite of the im¬ 
pending horror of the rocks above, and the tremendous precipice beat by the roaring 

billows below.-The gentle hills of Anglefea on the oppofite coaft, well-wooded 

and highly cultivated, with the town and caftle of Beaumaries projecting into the fea 
below the fine feat of Lord Bulkeley, prefented an agreeable landi'cape, as we palled 
the pleafant inn and hamlet of Abor in our way to Bangor, and contrafted the moun¬ 
tainous fcene which continued clofe above us on our left.-The little city of Bangor 

excels many in the decent appearance of its buildings and its peculiar neatneis j nor 
is its fituation inferior, placed as it is in a vale backed by the mountains, and fepara- 
ted from the fea by a well-planted hill, the top of which affords an extenfive profpeCt 
towards Anglefea, the coaft, and the country. The cathedral, built by Bifhop 
Skeffington in 1532, is a plain pile neatly filled up within, and both the bifhop’s pa¬ 
lace and feveral of the prebendal houfes make a refpeCtable appearance. 

About two miles from Bangor we entered Anglefea by a ferry much more commo¬ 
dious than that of Conway. The afpeCt of this ifland is at firft barren, rugged, and. 
full of rocky eminences; nor is the approach to Beaumaries, its principal town, 
made fufnciently eafy. Its fituation amply repays the trouble of reaching it, and it 
confifts principally of one broad and handfome ftreet, elevated on a bank rifing 
gently above the fea at the entrance of the Menai Straits, before that channel becomes 
contrafted. 

Baron Hill, the beautiful feat of Lord Bulkeley, rifes from a fwelling lawn above 
Beaumaries in the midft of a thick grove, and the whole range of the Caernarvon 
mountains from Penmanmawr to Snowdon, appear from thence in the molt majeftic 
array, when viewed acrofs the broad expanfe of the intervening mirror. The caftle 
is a plain but perfeCt Gothic building, forming a large fquare, with round towers 
projecting at each angle, and prefents a grand objeCt in front of the town at the bot¬ 
tom of the lawn of Baron Hill. The principal approach to that noble place is con¬ 
ducted through a part of the ruin, and the grounds do credit to the tafte with which 
i s owner has embelliftted them ; but the architecture of the houfe does not quite equal 
ti e .urrounding fcenery. In truth, a pavilion-like ftruCturc, fronted with white ftucco, 
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covered with a far.taflic dome, and terminating in fpruce bows on .each fide, fuits but 
i'll wit h the rude grandeur of the oppofite heights of Pernnanmawr, and the Alpine 
difpiay of the whole extended Snowdonia. 

Retracing our Heps from Beaumaries, we rejoined the great road within two miles 
of Bangor ferry, and fixed our principal Ration at Gwyndu, a fingle houfe near the 
centre of Anglefea, where every accommodation was admirably lupplied, and much 
enhanced by the attention of our worthy old landlady, who had been fixed on that 
fpot for above forty years. The face of the country appeared uniformly uninterefting, 
being hilly without grandeur, and rocky without beauty; though not abfolutely 
barren, it bore that rugged and ill-cultivated afpefl which arifes from poverty or ioil 
and fcarcity of inhabitants, for villages were rarely to be dillinguifhed, and the few 
houfes which appeared marked, the wretchednefs of their tenants. 

Our fird excurfion from Gwyndu was to Holyhead, in which place we were 
much difappointed ; for, though a port of fome confequence, and the great tho¬ 
roughfare to our filler kingdom, it prefented but a miferable Ihew of a few weather¬ 
beaten tenements Iheltering themfelves beneath a variety of fmall craggy eminences. 
The bafin of this harbour is fufficiently large, and well protected both by nature and 
art; a long projecting headland forms a great bay in front, while a mighty mafs of 
rock, the only grand feature in this part of the ifland, dretehes far into the fea behind 
it, and fwells to the magnitude of no inconfiderable mountain. From the fummit of 
this hill, called the head of Holyhead, not only the coalt of Ireland, but even 
feveral points of the Ills of Man are faid to be vifible, when the weather is fufficiently 
favourable. 

Our next, as well as our principal objedl, was to vifit the Paris Mountain, by far 
the greatelt curiofity Anglefea can boalt, and its moll confiderable fource of wealth. 

-The copper mines in this part of the ifland are fuppofed to have been known to 

and worked by the Romans, anil a lake on the mountain, which is now filled up, 
has been diftinguiflied, long before the prefent works were formed, by the title of 
45 the Mine Poo!.” Various are the modes of accounting for the modern name of 
this mountain, the mod probable of which makes it derived from the old Welch word 
l J raas, fignifying brufs, which may eafily be corrupted into Paris. Whatever may 
be the foundation of this conjecture, the Paris Mountain cannot fail to excite the 
admiration of all ftraogers, both from its appearance, the extent of its works, and 
the regularity with which they are conducted. This mine is confidently more than a 
mile in circumference, and on an average 1300 men are employed in it conllantly ; it 
has alfo the fmgular advantage of being worked in the open air, a circumltance which 
contributes much to expedite the feveral branches of labour and fuperintendance, as 
well as to fecure the health of the perfons employed. As a fpectacle, it is riot a little 
ftriking to behold a large arid mountain entirely dripped of its herbage by the {team 
of the iulphur works, and perforated with numberlefs caverns, which opening under 
lofty arches one below the other, feem to difclofe the deeped arcana of the earth. The 
various pofitions ol the crowds of men employed, the afeent and defeent of innumera¬ 
ble bafkets to bring up the ore, and the perpetual echo of the blalls of gunpowder 
introduced to diflodge it from the rock, produce an effedl on the mind which I have 
feldom known to aril'e from the complicated and difficult invedigation of mines other- 
wife circumdanced. Abundance of vitriolic water is found in thefe works, and its 
drength is lo great as to turn in an inflant whatever deel or iron is dipped in it to the 
colour and appearance of copper. This water it expofed to the fun in large open 
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troughs, and the copper quality is extracted from it bv a very curious procefs; great 
quantities of fulphur all'o are produced, and its fublimation is carried on in various 
fpots upon the mountain, till at lalt the whole is collected in forae large boiliii"- 
houl’es, and formed into rolls of brimftone. The copper ore is then carried down 
in carts or fledges to feme fmelting-houl'es conftrufted in the valley below,-near the 
fea-fide, where every remaining operation is performed with the utmoft care and re¬ 
gularity. 

In confequence of the riches extracted from this mountain, the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage of Amlwch has rifea into eminence, which Lord Uxbridge and" Mr. Hughes 
(the two great proprietors of the mines) have adorned with two elegant houfes for 
their occasional refidence, calling one the Mona, and the other the Paris lodge. The 
little port of Amlwch is placed in a.fmall cove among the cliffs, about half a mile be¬ 
low the village, and admirably formed to receive and arrange the feveral veffels which 
are employed in the copper and brimftone trade. It often alfo affords a fife haven to 
thofe flips which in their paflage from Ireland are driven to the north-eall round the 
point of Holyhead, and cannot make that harbour. 

Returning through the difmal village of Llanerchymydd to Gwyndu, we foon left 
tne ifland of Anglefea, and repafled the Menai ftraits at Bangor ferry, from whence 
an excellent road, commanding a variety of fine profpe&s on the coaff, led us to Caer- 
nat von. ine wooded bank of the Anglefea fliore ftretched far before us on our 
right, decorated with a noble old feat of the Earl of Uxbridge, while below it the 
great channel of the Menai ftraits perpetually varied its form, prefenting in one point 
of view a large navigable river, and in others the bafin of a fine lake,° encompalfcd 
by an amphitheatre of thick groves. The country immediately furrounding us was 
extremely pleafant, being interfperfed with various gentle acclivities, which formed 
the entrance to as many wooded vallies, and penetrated in fight into the hollows of 
tuofe high impending mountains which hid Snowdon from our view. At length all 
the attendant feenery became expanded, and as we approached Caernarvon, the towers 
of its mighty caftle (food boldly forward before its embattled walls, juft where the fea, 
emerging from its ftraits, and afluming its proper form, mixed with St. George’s 
Channel, and walked the rocky fliore on the fouth-weft of Anglefea near Newburgh. 
The neatnefs and regularity of this town, its delightful fituation, and the pleafant walk 
on its quay, with its accommodation for fea bathing, have induced feveral Englifh fa¬ 
milies to make it their fummer refidence, for the purpofe of avoiding the crowded in¬ 
convenience of the more poliflied, but lefs fimple, public places in the -fouth of Eng- 
jand ; hence has Caernarvon, like Swanfea and Tenby in South Wales, acquired much 
improvement and a fuperior difplay of elegance from the refort of ftrangers, liiil n r e- 
fervmg its original features. 1 

Caernarvon, like Conway, is walled round, and its walls and gates are entire • it 
was made a free borough by Edward 1., the royal founder of its caftle. That mag¬ 
nificent fortrefs was finilhedin 1284, and was wonderfully fituated for ilrength before 
the introduction of artillery, {landing on an infulated neck of land, alinoft furrounded 
by the fea and the river Seiont. This rival of Conway in its fplendor now languilhes 
in a firnilar ftate of decay, and threatens by alpeedy downfall, to deprive the country 
or one or ns principal ornaments. A grand gateway, with a ftatue of its founder over 
it, guarded by four portcullifies beneath a lofty tower, introduced us to the great ob- 
long court of the caftle. The towers of this court are high and angular, with turrets 
. M»e lame kmd riling from their tops, three of which decorate the great Ea^le tower, 
in which we were ffeewn the apartment famous for the birth of Edward. II ° the firft 
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Englifli Prince of Wales. The noble profpeft, however, which its fummit affords is 
much more fatisfaftorv to a traveller than the difplay of a fmall dark room, celebrated 
only for having produced the inofi weak and degenerate of our nionarchs ■ Ihere 
are fome remains of the ancient Segontium near this town, and a fummer-houfe on the 
oppofite hill occupies the iite of a Roman fort. 1 he walk to this eminence is pleafant, 
and it commands anextenfive view over the fea, the Straits, Anglefea, and the moun¬ 
tains, but it has lately been unmercifully ftripped of the fine wood with which the whole 
hill was clothed. 

An excurfion from Caernarvon, rather curious than pleafant, tempted us to explore 
the long neck of land which forms the extreme point of its county, and making one 
horn of the great bay of Cardigan, unites the two parts of the principality towards the 

f ea .-Our road lay for many miles immediately oil the fhore, with fine views of the 

extremity of Anglefea on the right, and a high chain of mountains in front, marked 
by the vail indented fummits of the rock called Porthvndyllern Head, near the extre¬ 
mity of the peninfula. Clofe under its bafe we eroded this neck of land, and descend¬ 
ing to the other coaff, came in fight of the vaft expanfe of Cardigan bay, backed by 
the mountains of MerionethIhire, and thofe extending from the conflux of the Dovey 
with the fea to Aberyftwith and Cardigan. A more extraordinary amphitheatre of 
mountainous nature can hardly be imagined, arranging itfelf with fmall intervals around 
one of the large/! bays in Great Britain. It reminded me fomewhat of the grand dif¬ 
play of the north-eaft bay of Scotland ; but the oppofite coa/t was more diftant, and 
the boundary lefs eminently /hiking than that of the vafl mountains of Sutherland 
and RoC-fliire, /tretching down to the Firths of Dornoch and Cromartie, and op- 
pofed by thofe of Invernefs and Aberdeenfliires. In a cove clofe upon the /hore, we 
found the little fi/hing town of Pwlwhelli, which, though a very poor place, is the 

principal one in this ill-inhabited diflri£l.-Proceeding nearly eaftward along the 

/hore towards the centre of the bay, we foon reached another town called Crickheitb, 
diflinguiflied only by the ruin of its caltle on a high mount, nearly oppofite to the grand 
objett difplaved by that of Harlech on a bold eminence of the Merionethfliire coaft. Our 
road now began to grow very indifferent, and leveral hills, dangeroufly lteep, brought 
us to the wretched village 0/ Pemnorva, not far from which a road full of perils leads 
over the fands into Merioneth/hire, forming the neareft route from Caernarvon to 
Dolgelly. We purfued it no further, but fatisfied with the /hort view we had taken of 
this part of the country, and di/gulled with its bad roads and accommodations, we - 
re-crofled the peninfula by a very arduous and uninterefting trad of hills, to Caer¬ 
narvon. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. — Progrcfs from Caernarvon through the Snowdonia, fame of its Mountains 
and Lakes.—Tranfient View of T,Wyddfa, or the Peak of Snowdon. — Beihkelert .— 
Grand Pafs of the Pont-Abcrglafslyn.—Wildnefs of the Merionethjhire Mountains, and 
beautiful Contraf of the Defcent into the Vale of Fefiiniog.—Striking Beauty of Tan-y- 
Bwlch .— Great Improvements in its Difrift.—Excurfons to Fefiniog, Rhaidr Du, and 
Flarlech Cajlle.—Intelligence of the Inhabitants in this Part of the Country, and their 
Attachment to the Harp .— Pleafing Accommodation at the Inn of Tan-y-Bwlcb. — Cala~ 
raft of Dolymyllyn.—Falls of the Gayne and Mothwage. — Dolgelly.—Comparative 
Height of Cader-ldris and Snowdon.—Fine Ride to Barmouth.—Lake and Town of Bala. 

.—Pafs of Glyndijfs .— Corwcn—Beauties of Glcnwedwy, or the Valley of the Dee .— 
Vale CruJis Abbey .— Charming Pof lion of Llangollen and its Cottage.—Dinas Braan 
Ca/lle.—Pafs of the Berouin Mountain to Llanrhaidr.—Barenefs and Grandeur of the 
Pif ill Rhaidr. 

OUR grand object now was to explore the wonders of the Snowdonia, that immenfe 
pile of mountains, which encircle the mighty lord of this vaft domain ; but the incef- 
fant ftorms peculiar to this unequal diftridt, and attended with ftrong gulls of wind, 
in great part fruitrated the enterprise. In vain have I at two different feafons, at- 
tempted to vifit the lake of Llanberis, and on that fide to take the moll advantageous 
view of Snowdon, but each time have I been baffled by the feverity of the climate, 
which purfued me with unremitting adverfity.-We were obliged therefore to con¬ 

tent ourfelves with the diredt pafs by Bethkelert, and entering the great defile of the 
mountains, took our farewell of all the beautiful objedls which had fo long attracted 
our attention on the coall of Caernarvonlhire, together w'ith the funfhine which had 

enlivened them.--The great cataract of Ys-Gwyrfa foon difplayed itfelf before us, 

and we puffed in filent amazement under the vail mountains of Moel-Elean, Caftel- 
Ccdwin, and Mwnvvdd Vawr, the latter of which role immediately from the great 
pool of the Cwellwyn lake, near the end of which the valley opened, and Y,Wyddfa, 
the lofty peak of Snowdon, appeared high in view above its fubordinate fummits. It 
was in vain again that we tried on this quarter to climb the fide of this Britilh atlas; a 
milty Iky and a tc-mpelluous day continued to refill our efforts j and obliged us, after 
a fruitlefs wandering about its rocky bafe, to take Ihelter in a rniferable hovel at Beth¬ 
kelert. From thence the wild al'pedt of the country frowned on us with the utmoft 
afpevity, and the rigor of an inclement feafon added frefli horror and majelly to the 
grand pafs of Pont-Aberglafslyn. The vaft ridges of mountains, ending in an immenfe 
perpendicular chain of rocks, which reared their alpiring heads far above the clouds, 
here impended over a deep hollow, through which rolled with favageimpetuofiry, that 
prodigious torrent which divides the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. Incefiant 
fiflux-es in the Tides of thefe mountains prefented an infinite variety of gulhing cataradls, 
and increafed the turbid Itream, which, precipitating itfelf in an abrupt fall under the 
arch of the bridge conne&ing the rocks and forming the pafs, rulhed with redoubled 
violence towards the fea. 1 he grandeur of this feene is indefcribable, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by a continued feries of wild and rocky heights, fcarcely to be furmounted by 
the rude unequal track we purfued, while feveral vaft torrents perpetually crofling it, 
threatened to interrupt its courfe. Agriculture feemed entirely baniflied from thefe 
tremendous waftes, and a few goats and ffieep, the only denizens of this favage coun- 
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try, were obferved browfing on precipices to which few human fteps could venture to 

follow them.-In the midd offuch a defert, extending far around it on either fide, 

the beautiful valley of Feftiniog difclofed fuddenly the ftrong contraft of its charms, and 
the pleafant inn of Tan-y-bwlch afforded us a welcome refuge from the ftorms with 
which we had been persecuted. 

1 his enchanting valley fmiles wi*h the mod luxurious cultivation, rich woods de¬ 
corate its Swelling hills, neat villages adorn its plains, and the gentle river Drwydd, 
winding in perpetual meanders through a range of fine pafiures and meadows, flows 
in tranquil beauty towards the rocks that encircle the coaft. Elevated on a high ter¬ 
race, beneath a profufion offpreading groves fronting the fouth, the handfome man- 
fion of the Griffith family at Tan-y-bwlch, enjoys at one view all the placid beauties 
of the valley, while the rugged and milhapen mountains that encompafs it, form an 
awful clofe to this fcene of delight, and forbid the eye to wander farther in fearch of 
pleafure. This delightful fpot has been greatly improved by the fpirit and tafle of 
Mr. Oakley, who married its heirefs; nor has his attention been confined merely to 
his own territory, the whole neighbourhood having profited by his exertions. On 
my fecond vifit to this country, after an interval of fix years, I found two noble 
bridges with a caufeway, built acrofs the valley, and the rugged track which led 
through the wilds of Merioneth (hire from Dolgelly, converted into one of the fined 
roads the art of man could devife, and fo ingenioufly drawn as to avoid all the labo¬ 
rious fteeps, except one abrupt defcent into the valley. Neither was the Caer- 
narvonfhire fide without its progreffive amendment under the fame aufpices, and 
in confequence of this example, the hovel at Bethkelert was converted into a decent 
inn, and even the pafs over the mountains from Tan-y-bwlch to the Pont-Aber- 
glafslyn was rendered more eafy, though the heights to be funnounted' in that 
quarter were far too arduous to be conquered with perfect fuccefs. Thus is a tra¬ 
veller now conducted, not only without fear, but with an incredible degree of eafe 
and pleafure, through the centre of the mod mountainous part of our ifland, and over 
eminences till of late impervious to a carriage, and with difficulty furmountable by a 
horfe. 

After tracing the valley by another good road to the little village ofFediniog, which 
fiands on an eminence beneath the mountains that enclole its head, we proceeded down 
it oppofite the groves and houfe of Tan-y-bwlch, till we turned to the left to vifit a farm 
called the Rhaidr Du, or the Black cataraft. It lies in the recefs of a narrow glen 
where a large dream dafhing over a high precipice of dark rocks in the midd of a Thick 
wood, prefents a very pidurefque objea, and adds a new ornament to a dripeof coun¬ 
try already decorated with a profufion of every natural beauty. Our track from thence 
to Harlech cadle over a chain of mountains was difficult to find, but we had an intelligent 
guide in a young fon of our landlady; the morning alfo was fair for our excursion 
and the profpe&s which every afeent afforded were varied by alternate views of the fea 
and land. 

The town of Harlech, once the capital of the county of Merioneth, is fituated almod 
at the extremity of a barren defert, which defolates a great neck of land pro : ediug 
into the fea, whole fands encompafs it on two fides. A few mifeiuble cottages form- 
ing an irregular llreet, are all the vifible remains of its former fple ldour, except th^ 
jnconfidefable ruin of its county hill, and the magnificent walls of its cartle This 
noble edifice is the n od perfeft of the fortreffes made by Edward I. on this co*iff and 
foems to have been condrufted with peculiar drength to refid the attacks of cnem es 
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the inclemency of its expofed fituation, and the depredations of time. ■■ ■ It was 
finifhed in the year 1283, was befieged, and with difficulty taken by the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke in the wars of York and Lancafter, and was the lalt in North Wales which held 
out for the king in the rebellion. Before the ufe of gunpowder it mult indeed have 
been ahnolt impregnable, being founded on a high infulated rock, and acceffiblc only 
by a drawbridge and three gateways Itrongly guarded by portcullifes. Bcfide the four 
great circular towers that defend the entrance, there are others highly turretted at each 
of the angles of its principal court, and many of their apartments are almoft entire. 
The remains of the chapel are alfo to be traced, and a ftaircafe, yet whole, led us to a 
walk on the walls, from which we had an advantageous view of the coaft and coun¬ 
try, together with the bold architecture of the inner front of the caftle. 

We left Tan-y-bvvlch on the following morning with regret, and from the top of the 
fouthern barrier of the valley of Feftiniog took our farewell of a fpot where we had 
palled feveral very plealant days. The beauty of the furrounding feenery charmed us, 
and we were delighted firft with the rude (late of nature, and afterwards with the fuc- 
cefsful improvements of art •, we found amufement in the intelligence, civility, and 
iimplicity, of the ruftic inhabitants, and even here our meals were enlivened with the 
mufic of the harp. In South Wales this original Britifh inftrument is much fallen into 
dil'ufe, but throughout the whole of North Wales it is ftill cultivated with a degree of 
veneration, and fcarce a family exids in the meaneft cottage without at lead one per¬ 
former. At Conway we were regaled with the Itrains of a blind harper, who feemed 
the reprefentative of an ancient druid, and the females of the houfe blended their vocal 
powers not unpleafantly with his notes, reciting chants which had been popular in former 
ages, and commemorations of their traditional heroes. The mufical exhibition at Tan- 
y-bwlch, though lefs excellent, was neverthelefs highly pleafmg, and our hours there 
paffed more agreeably than the accommodations of a (mail inn in a remote didrict will 
generally allow. These were enhanced greatly by the obliging and attentive conduct 
of our landlady with her family, who on my fecond vifit lamented that her powers for 
the reception and entertainment of ftrangers were not enlarged among the other im¬ 
provements of the vicinage. Time, however, mult effeft this, as the thoroughfare be¬ 
comes more frequented, and when the roads are on all Tides i'o far fiuidied as to pre- 
fent an eafy accefs to one of the moft interelting fpots nature can difpiay, in her lhew of 
placid beauty, not unattended with a majeltic exterior. 

Our courle now lay for feveral miles over the mountains, and the views, though wild 
in the extreme, were wonderfully extenfive; as the day was clear, we could eafily dif- 
cern the bold fummit of Snowdon in the north, as we approached the heights of 
Cader-Idris in the fouth. After palling the miferable village of Trawfvyn-nydd, we 
defeended gradually into a well wooded valley, and eroding a torrent, deviated from 
the road by a rough and boggy afeent, to vifit the famous ccfcade of Dollymyllyn. The 
feene amply repaid our trouble, where the Gamian, a confiderable ft ream, rufliing down 
a rapid dope, falls in a perpendicular cataract over the Ihelving fide of an immenfe rock, 
from whence it is dallied back amidfl perpetual fpray arifing from the oppofite ridges 
of its narrow channel, and then runs foaming in a broken and impetuous torrent till 
it reaches the level of the valley below. This part of the country is remarkable for the 
linking feenery of its waterfalls, and the two cataracts of the C.ayne and the 
Mothwaye, not many miles diftant, abound equally in the features fuch objects 
prefent, intermixed with fome peculiar points of pifturelque beauty. 
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Such were the grand ch a rafters which diftinguiflied this extraordinary country, our 
defeent from which, on a hanging ihelf above the river Mawdoch, brought us to Do!- 
gellv, the modern capital of the wild county of Merioneth. This poor town has only 
its Angularly Unking fituation to boaft of, being compofcd of a few nrtgu-ai and ill- 
built it reefs." The view from its bowling-green is peculiarly grand, and it derives much 
beauty from its polition immediately under the northern bafe of Cader-Idris. That 
mighty mountain rifes here in a Hope nearly perpendicular, but broken by various 
rocky hollows to its two peaks, the higheft: of which, called Pen-y-cader, bears a very 
volcanic appearance. This circumftance has induced many travellers to compare the 
height of Cader-Idris with that of Snowdon, which from the irregularity of its afeent 
and the inequalities of its prodigious bafe, often deceives the eye, and feems lefs lofty 
than it really is. A nearer view cannot fail to diffipate the charm, and the admea- 
furement which has been accurately taken, fettles the point; for, according to Mr. 
Pennant’s account, the higheft fummit of Cader-Idris is not more than 2850 feet 
above the level of Dolgelly green; whereas the great peak of Snowdon called 
Y-wyddfa, or the confpicuous, is more than 3600 above the quay of Caernarvon. 

Clofe to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch from the north meets the Avon from the eaft, 
and both together form a wade seftuary, which becomes an open fea near Barmouth. 
The ride on its northern bank can fcarcely be paralleled in the boldnefs of its furround¬ 
ing feenery, the romantic grandeur it exhibits in every part, and the extraordinary art 

and labour with which the road is conflrufted.-Winding round the hill oppofite to 

Dolgelly on a fine level fhelf, we foon came to the feparation of the vallies oppofite to 
Tan-y-bwlch and Barmouth, as we reached a handfome new bridge which croffes the 
Mawdoch, juft before it falls into the Avon. Immediately after this junftion, the ex- 
panfe of water became more confiderable, and at length filled the whole of the vale, 
bearing at high tide, the appearance of a large lake encompaffed with noble mountains. 
Their rocky fides waving in a vaft variety of undulations, advanced towards the very 
margin of the water, fometimes covered with brufh-wood, and at others frowning with 
all the majefty of impending cliffs. Where the ground would admit of it, fmall 
patches of cultivation, and a few verdant paftures enlivened the feene, being frequently 
intermixed with groves of high trees rifing finely beneath eminences fo placed as to 
/heifer them from the fea winds. The road, following the inequalities of the coaft, 
wound beautifully round the northern /hore of this great bafin, and /hewed all its beau¬ 
ties to advantage, till the high rock of Barmouth, advancing far into the water, obliged 
it to occupy a fhelf not unlike that of Penmanmawr, cut with great labour and inge¬ 
nuity in its fide. From thence we gained a view of the mouth of the river emerging 
into the fea from the receffes of a vaft amphitheatre of mountains, among which the 
two points of Cader-Idris bore the molt confpicuous appearance, and crowned the whole 
with indefcribable grandeur. Barmouth is laid to reprefent Gibraltar in its afpeft and 
fituation, being placed under a prodigious rock, and the houfes occupying high terraces 
one above the other, as far as it was practicable to raife them. It may certainly be ad¬ 
mired for its fingular pofition, as well as the profpect it commands acrofs the fea to 
thofe oppofite hills of Caernarvon/hire which form the extremity of the great bay of 
Cardigan; yet when confidered as a town, it fell fliort of what I had been led to expeft, 
both from the great labour and expence beftowed on its approach, and from its having 
long been frequented by many families of North Wales for the purpofe of fea bathing. 
The place 'itfelf indeed is fmall, and the houfes in general are mean and difficult of 
accefs from the inequalities of the ground on which they are built; the accommo- 
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dation of the inns alfo is very moderate, and the fliore is obftrufted by feveral hills of 
fand; notwithftanding which inconveniences Barmouth is commonly much crowd¬ 
ed during the fummer months, and lodgings are often very difficult to be obtained. 

After our return to Dolgelly, a perpetual fuccefiion of heavy ftorms prevented our 
intended afcent of Cader-ldris, and we were, after various attempts, obliged to relin- 
quiffi the defign, which, from the fame caufe, I have netftr fince been able to execute. 
The fame fate*ever attended me at Snowdon and Piinlimmon ; and fuch is the ftormy 
atmofphere furrounding thefe great eminences, that 1 believe much leifure and patience 
might be exhaufted in vain to accomplifh this objett, though fometimes an accidental 
funffiine may render it eafy. After all there is lefs to be regretted in the prevention 
of thefe expeditions than an unpra&ifed traveller may imagine, for the elevation is too 
great for any difplay of pi&urefque beauty, every diftindion of the vales is loft in the 
general chaos of the furrounding mountains, and the difpofuion of their rugged tops, 
when viewed from above, is rather a matter of curiofity than pleafurc. Add to this, 
the labour of the undertaking, with the chance of its failure by fome changes above, 
which we from below can neither forefee, nor even difeover when they happen; com¬ 
pute the dangers that may arife from ftorms, fogs, violent gufts of wind, and extreme 
cold, and you may eafily imagine the undertaking not very eligible without a favourable 
opportunity. 

From Dolgelly we purfued the courfeof the Avon through a valley enclofed within 
high hills, and well inhabited, the river growing more rapid and the country wilder 
as we approached the barrier forming the divifion of thofe waters which feed the two 
great divifions of Merionethffiire. After traveling fome high grounds we gained at 
length a view of the lake of Bala or Pimble-Meer, the whole northern ffiore of which 
we travel-fed in our way to the town of Bala, which is fituated at its eaftern extremity. 
This lake, known by the names of Pimble-Meer or Lyn-Tegyd, is the largeft iii 
Wales, being near fix miles in length and a mile in breadth ; but its feenery is rather 
deficient, as the country about it is generally bare of wood, and the hills, though con- 
fiderable, are void of that majefty which the mountainous country we had pafled 

abounded in.-From the bottom of this lake ifl'ues the great river Dee, and paffing 

under a romantic old bridge, winds gently in a wide and deep ftream through a courle 
of rich meadows towards Corwen and Llangollen. The town of Bala confifts prin¬ 
cipally of one handfome ftreet, with a high artificial mount, apparently the keep of a 
fortrefs, at the fouth-eaft end of it. Together with its lake and bridge it prefents fe- 
veial agreeable objects to the neighbouring feat of Mr. Price, whofe grounds are laid 
out in a very elegant modern tafte under the judicious aufpicesof Mr. Eames. This 
agreeable fpot is well ftieltered from the mountains which impend over it by a thick 
grove, and a fine lawn defeendsfrom the houfe in feveral bold fwelfs to the tovvn On 
the right a pleafant winding walk is conduced by the fide of a rapid torrent, which 
flowing from the mountains, forms a winding dell beautifully fringed with wood in its 

pafiage, and joins the Dee foon after it emerges from its lake, in the meadows below_ 

Bala is furrounded on every fide with mountains, through which various roads are cu- 
rioufly wrought towards Dinafmomhy at the back of Cader-ldris, towards Llanvilling 
over the Berouin/and towards Llanrwft in the vicinage of' the Snowdonia; all thefe 
tracts are remarkable for the wildnefs of the diftricts through which they * lead, and 
that to Dinafmonthy in particular abounds in thofe romantic objects with which nature 
has decorated her moft favage regions. 
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_ , . -r, . __.i j-Ua the afoeft of the country was Iefs intereding till we 

• n ut! g ni Xh we cro’ffed jud before we reached the great Irifh road, where 

'SLmS? aSTSby a bold arc., in one pto and com- 
v nil its falls interwoven beautifully with brufli wood m great perfection , 1 

wild moor of Caniogc above, after traverlmg whtch for 
many miles Udcfoends in a long dope through one of the great woods which f, ge 
the hills bounding the vale of Conway. We purfued it no faither, but 
returning fiXVthe pafs of Glyndiffis, ioon reached the neat town of Conven on 
the banks of the Dee, at the extremity of Merioneth (hire, and clofe to the holders 

This was the territory of that renowned hero Owen Gleodower, the formidable op¬ 
ponent of Henry IV., in the - 14th century, whofe gigantic features (till decorate the 
Ln-pofl of the principal inn, and whofe whole diftria yet bears the name or Glend- 
vrdwv, or the valley of the Dee. Leaving the turnpike road here, which abounds m 
beat ties nearly equal to thofe we went in fearch of, we eroded the river by a handfome 
bridge of fix arches, and foon reached Llandifilio, the charming feat of Mr. Jones 

on the oppofite fide of the valley.--The mountains grew bolder and more abrupt 

as we proceeded, and thick woods with rich paftures, mterfperfed with an abundance 
of whitened cottages, and decorated with feveral gentlemen s feats, began to enliven the 
nearer ground, while the Dee, dHfering in its progrefs as well as origin from the 
other rivers in this country, from the fmooth and tranquil dream we fird admired, be¬ 
came a rapid and furious torrent as we receded from its fource, and forced its turbulent 
paffage over a rocky bed between the various groves, cliffs, and mountains, which 

feemfed planted there to obftruft its courfe. , 

In a narrow recefson the left, alniofl overfhadowed by a vaft luxunance ol w ood, 
the elegant ruin of Vale Crucis abbey difclofed its monadic fragments to our fight. 
Diftinflt and feparated as it is from the bufy haunts of men, the mod rigid enthufiad 
could not have chofen a fpot more reclufe, or better fuited for the purpofes of devo¬ 
tion and retirement. A vaft chain of wild mountains hems it in on every fide, leaving 
barely room between them for a little ftream and a thick grove, amid ft the gloomy 
fhade of which the mouldering walls and arches of the abbey make a mod picturefque 
appearance. This was a Ciftertian monadery, founded by the name of Llan-Egweft, 
or de Valle Crucis, in the year 1200 ; its architefture is of that kind in which the Go¬ 
thic began to admit fome ornament, but had not yet arrived at the loaded acceflion 
of finery which has been improperly called “ the improved” The pillars that fup- 
ported the tower, and feveral of the doors, are fpecimens of thistade, but the arches 
within are modly of the purer and more ancient Gothic, and fome of the windows cor- 
refpond nearly with thofe of Saiifbury cathedral. Three fides of the church are moftiy 
entire, as is part of the abbey, now inhabited by a farmer; and tne wed front, being 
almod perfect, cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer of thefe interefting rem¬ 
nants of antiquity. The little valley in which this ruin is fituated, foon terminates in 
the high ridge of hills forming the fouthern boundary of the vale of Clwydd, over 
which an excellent road is conducted to Ruthyn and Denbigh ; but having already vi- 
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fited thefe places, we did not purfue it. We returned therefore to the banks of the Dee, 
which grew dill bolder and more rapid as we advanced towards the fine Gothic bridge 
of Llangollen, a little town in Denbighlhire beautifully fituated above the fouthern 
bank of the river, and almod furrounded by the impending ridge of the Berouin 
mountains, from whofe proud amphitheatre the bolded mades of infulated rock and 
wood appear to have darted forth, and formed the irregular channel of this enchanting 
valley. Llangollen can claim little praife beyond what is bedowed on the tranfcendent 
beauty of its exterior ; for within, it exhibits nothing but a narrow and ill-built dreet. 
We vifited from thence a cottage with fome adjacent grounds, which two accom- 
plifhed ladies from Ireland had laid out and ornamented with much fade and elegance. 
The fituation is romantic in the extreme, commanding the town and the vale below it, 
in which feveral well-wooded hills form an agreeable contrad to the wild fcene behind, 
while encircling the fummit of a huge conic mountain, the broken fragments of Dinas- 
Braan cadle rife proudly in full front, and feem to defy every' enemy but time, to which 
they have at length fubmitted. 

Under the conduCt of a guide not abounding in intelligence we again fcaled the 
mountains, and purfued a very dreary and uneven track over the Berouin to the 
wretched village and dill more miferable inn of Llanrhaidr, from whence a rugged lane 
led us to the celebrated cataraCt of the Pidill-Rhaidr. Though certainly the highed, 
this is far from being the mod piCturefque waterfall we had feen in our tour, and per¬ 
haps it fails at the fird view to drike the fight fo forcibly as might be expeCted, in con- 
fequence of the great defeCt it labours under in the total want of all external fcenerv. 
Here are no leafy groves to relieve the eye, no verdant lawns to finooth the approacn, 
but a narrow valley between two barren hills carried us draight forward to the objeCt 
of our fearch, which met our eyes with a difadvantageous famenefs of appearance 
long before we arrived at it. We could not, however, but be impreffed with its mag¬ 
nitude when we came upon the fpot, though the dream was rather more fcanty than 
ufual from a temporary deficiency of water. A lofty barrier of black rocks clofes the 
vale here, from whofe fummit the torrent defcends in a perpendicular but uneven fall 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, at the bottom of which it has worn its paflage 
through a ridge of the projecting rock, and rufhes into the valley through an ex¬ 
traordinary arch of its own making in another defcent of near fifty feet. 1 he 
objeCt was altogether fingular and dupendous, and though the peculiar imagery of 
landfcape was wanting, our mod fanguine expectations could not but be exceeded by 
fo great a production of nature, which feemed to invade the realms of fancy, and ape 
the magic drapery of an oriental romance. 
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FROM Llanrhaidr we had a pleafant ride to Llanvilling a fmall town in Momgo- 
mervfhirehanging on the fide of a hill, and after palling a cheerful valley walhed by 
the river Vermel, we crofted feveral high ridges, and descended to Welch-pool, the 
county town of Montgomery. This is one of the mod flounflimg places in Noith 

Wales 7 , confiderable works being eftablifhed near it, and an unufual air of opulence 

prevailing both in the town and its vicinage. It confifts principally of one very nand- 
fome ftreet, perpetually enlivened with the fhew of confiderable trade; its lituation 
alfo is delightful, in a charming vale a little above the bank of the Severn, and clofe to 
the fine grounds of Powis Caftle. Lord Littleton’s animated defcnption of that man- 
fion taught me to expeft more beauty and grandeur than I found there, though its 
fuuation is certainly very ftriking, and the profped it commands finely varied. 1 he 
whole vale of Montgomery liesfpread beneath the eminence on Which it (lands, andl the 
hills bounding it on all fides rife in the bolded forms, while the Severn, though it does 
not here affuine the appearance of a great river, {hews ltfelf pleafantiy ddperfed in ie- 
veral diflind points of view, and fufficiently enlivens the fcene. 1 he town of Welch- 
pool alfo adds a beauty to the whole, from its fortunate pofition, while the oppofite 
mountains of Briethen and Moel-y-golfa rife at once out of the level of the vale with great 
fublimity; on the fummit of one of which the county of Montgomery has eroded a high 
pillar to commemorate the victory of Admiral Rodney. In addition to thefe diftant 
obie&s, the floping hills and fwelling lawns of the park, covered with thick planta- 
tions, and decorated with abundance of fine timber, form a magnificent outline to the 
place, and command views wonderfully extenfive on every fide, taking in the fummits 

of Cader-Idris, and fome of the higheft mountains in North Wales.-Graced with 

thefe ftriking advantages of pofition, Powis caftle does not in itfelf prcfent that majcftic 
obieft which tradition and imagination would teach a traveller to look for, and toe ne- 
gletted ftate it has long languiflied in, deducls ftill more from its confequence. Built 
with a dufky red ftone, which ftrikes the eye at a diftance with the afpetl of an ill co¬ 
loured brick, an irregular mafs of heavy walls and towers difplays itfelf, alnioft with¬ 
out a front to be diftinguiftied. The mournful folemnity of the wilderneffes and grafs- 
grown terraces of the gardens, defcending in the forfaken grandeur of the lnft century, 
is exceeded by the general defolation and melancholy which prevail within, where a 
range of ill-fhaped and uninhabited apartments exhibits the cumbrous pomp of old fa- 
fhioned decoration, and feems tottering to decay with the few remaining turrets 
that furround it. A long room near the caftle, which was once connected with it, 

has 
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has been lately fitted up in the modern flyleas a ball-room, but the proportion of 117 
feet in length by only 20 in breadth is extremely deficient. Such is the prefent ap¬ 
pearance of this grand but neglected place, on which if a very little of that tade aiid 
e%pence which have been lavifhed on inferior lpots could be fuccefsfully bellowed, it 
would foon thine almoft unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. 

A rich vale watered by the Severn, here majedic in its infancy, conveyed us between 
fine meadow r $, pleafing enclofures, and populous villages, to the delightful fpot which 
Newtown occupies, almoft encompalled by the river, and furrounded by high wooded 
hills, on one of which a gentleman has built a temple, from whence fome of thefineft 
views in the country may be obtained. The plain now began to contraCl itfelf, and the 
mountains to clofe round it, through the various apertures of which feveral valleys 
opened, bringing their tributary waters to increafe the Severn, which rolled its mean¬ 
dering dream between hills finely tufted with w'ood and variegated with paftures, as it 
defeended from the heights of Plinlimmon to the little town of Llanidloes. The pe¬ 
culiar mixture of grandeur and population which diftinguifhes this traCl of country, 
forms its principal ornament, and unites in a happy aflemblage thofe objects which 
pleal’e the eye with their tranquil beauty, and furprife it with their ftupendous ap¬ 
pearance. Woods, orchards, corn-fields, and paftures, are fcattered every where in 
profufion ; neat farm houfes and others of a fuperior order occupy fome of the belt 
pofitions, and many rough bridges of timber thrown acrofs the river make a piClu- 
refque addition to the landfcape, in which a degree of rudic elegance prevails, not in¬ 
compatible with the general air of poverty and fimplicity w-hich feems annexed to the 
mountainous character of the country. Llanidloes, the only town of note in this dif- 
tritt, though a poor place, is well laid out in four wide ftreets, with a fpacious mar- 
ket-houfe in the centre; its wooden bridge over the Severn is very antient and much 
out of repair ; but it appears to be ufed by carriages only in times of flood, the river 
here being fordable. 

The fources of this river and the Wye are not far diflant from Llanidloes in the 
recedes of Plinlimmon, each of which has formed the channel of a different valley, both 
being at firlt inconfiderable flreams, and undidinguifhed by any. peculiar obje&s. The 
Severn flows from the north-w'ed, and bears at firfl the original Britidi name of the 
Hafren river; the head of the Wye is at no great didance from it towards the fouth, 

and its courfe at firfl inclines fouthward.-As we quitted the banks of the Severn, 

and advanced towards thofe of the Wye, the wooded afpedt of the country began to 
change, and cultivation contracting itfelf within narrower limits, became loft at length 
in an immenfe expanfe of bare and dreary mountains. After an arduous ride of fome 
miles, unmarked by any pleafing objeCl, we defeended to the Wye, at the melancholy 
village of Llangerig, and keeping fome time on the fide of it, eroded it by a marvel- 
loudy rocky ford, w here it was little more than a rivulet. Our road now became in- 
-expredibly laborious, being in great part unfinifhed, and even where it was made, 
impending frightfully on a narrow dielf over tremendous precipices. At length we 
reached one of the heights which form the bafe of Plinlimmon, and defeended pre¬ 
cipitately to the banks of the Rhydol, which we followed to the wretched village of 
Spwtty, and foon afterwards eroded our original track from Aberyflwith to Rhtader- 
gowy near the Devil’s bridge in Cardiganfhire. 

Palling beneath the woods and numerous plantations of Ilavod, we foon reached the 
village of Spwtty-Yftwith, and eroding a ridge of hills in which the Tivy f.nds its 
. fource, defeended to the banks of that river to vifit the few mouldering fragnnnts of 
Straiflcur, or Strata Florida abbey. A fine circular gateway which formed tie wed: 

end 
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end of the church, is all that remains diffidently entire to convey an iJea of its origi- 
.. . ftruclure which was rebuilt by Edward 1 . after having been burnt in his wars 
with the Welch. The Tivy here is a fmall dream, and the town of Tregaron, to 

which it led us, an inconfiderable place, remarkable only for its church.--A very wild 

track from thence led us back to the banks of the Yftwith, juft below Lord Lifburne s 
feat of Croffwood park •, from whence we paded by Mr. Powell’s pleafant place or 
Nanrios, and leaving Aberyftwith about two miles on the left, crofted the Rhydol 
to reach the ancient town of Llanbadern Vawr, which is thought to have been a Ro¬ 
man Ration. As Aberyftwith has fwelled into importance in its neighbourhood, thid 
place has funk into infignificance, and can now be reputed as little better than a vil¬ 
lage, the fine Gothic edifice of whofe church, which was the cathedral of a Britifh. 
bifhop,/alone denotes its former grandeur. 

At a fhort diftance from Llanbadern Vawr we joined the great road leading from 
Aberyftwith to North Wales, and after paffing the village of Talypont gained a view 
of the coaft, juft where a bold range of mountains extend along the Merionethfhirt 
bank of the great river Dovey, which divides that county from Cardigan and Mont¬ 
gomery (hire.-This dream, which is here an seftuary, ravages a confiderable plain 

with its inundations, and proves how ftrongly its irregular and violent Supplies from 
the mountains at times perponderate over the regular current of the river, and the 
fettled acceffion of its tides. The oppofite range of mountains rifes abruptly in thofe 
rocky piles for which North Wales is juftly celebrated, while the river winds in a 
broad flieet of water, fometimes approaching their bafes, and at others difporting 
itfelf in bold curves through the vale. The vale itfelf appears abundantly enriched’ 
with woods and the appearance of population ; a variety of neat villages are fpread 
over it, and feveral iron works are eftabliftied within its confines: large veffels alfo 
are moored in different points of the river, fo that the whole feene, as viewed from 
the road, which frequently occupies a high fhelf above the fouthern bank of the Do¬ 
vey, partakes in a very remarkable degree of the feenery appropriate to mountains, 
intermixed with the bufy and artificial difplay which attends manufactories and navi¬ 
gable rivers. 

Re-entering Montgomeryfhire by the ftream of Llyfnant, which divides it from 
Cardiganfhire, we foon reached the town of Machynthleth, which may be confidered 
as the capital of this pleafant and populous diftrid, confiding of three handfome 
ftreets, with a good bridge. The Dovey, or Dyffi, which rifes in the mountains 
between Dinafmonthy and llala, flows beneath it, and falls into the fea at Aberdovey 
where a ferry is eftablifhed acrofs its mouth to the Cardiganfhire bank ; from whence 
a road leads on the coaft fouthward to Aberyftwith, and northward by another ferry 
over the aeftuary of the Mawdoch and Avon to Barmouth. Thefe ferries are very in¬ 
convenient, and the roads leading to them being narrow and ill-made, are frequently 
formed on a fhelf on the cliffs, impending over the fea in frightful precipices, with¬ 
out the fecuvity of a parapet. In the courfe of this pals along the coaft we came to 
the little town of Towyn, or Town Merionydd, backed by a range of high mountains, 
which (though not immediately on the coaft) has been reforted to as a fea bathing 
place, after the manner of Barmouth, but has not much beauty or convenience to 
recommend it; Machynthleth is about twelve miies diftant, and a good road is made' 
acrofs the hills, to that town, by which we returned to it. 

As we advanced up the vale of the Dovey from Machynthleth towards the north, 
feveral beautiful points of view difplayed themfelves from every eminence, and the 
country, as far as the neat village of Mallwydd, bore a pleafant, populous, and cul. 
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tivated afpea. There nature began to a flume her rougher drefs, and when we reach¬ 
ed the wretched and almolt deferted town of Dmafmonthy,- rocks appealed piled up°n 
rocks before us, and the fouthern bafe of Cader-Idm feemed to block up all further 
Dafliure. Winding through the hollows beneath that great mountain, we foon loll all 
traces of cultivation, with the appearance of human habitations; the river lhrunk 
into a rivulet, and foon afterwards that rivulet was loft as we pafled the fcvcral torrents 
which fed it in our laborious afcent over one of its protruding mattes. Having at 
length gained this fubordinate fummit, we enjoyed a delightful view of the vale we 
had before vifited, where the Mawdoch and the Avon uniting form avail aeftuary, 
and haften to join the fea at Barmouth. Huge craggy mountains environ this fpot 
and towards the weft the high pointed fummits of Cader-Idris are exalted ; the valleys 
of the Avon and the Mawdoch prefent two charming ftnpes of cultivation below, encir¬ 
cling their rivers, and the town of Dolgelly appears to great advantage in the centre 
of the plain, with its high tower and the Gothic arches of its old bridge. 

Returning to Dinafmonthy, which, though once a place of importance, can lordly 
nowboaft the confequence of a village, we penetrated mtothe reced es of thoie heights 
in which the Dovey finds its fource, by the road which leads from thence to Bala, 
and were abundantly gratified with the difplay of mountains, rocks, and tonents, 
with which nature has fuperbly decorated this wild and romantic part of North Wales. 
At length, fully fatiated with its wonders and beauties, we returned into Montgo- 
meryfbire at Mallwydd, and pafling over a confiderable eminence, defcended into a 
cheerful plain, in the centre of which a little above the river Verniew, we found the 
inn of Cann’s or Canon's office, which was formerly an ecclefiaftical or military 
flation, and is furrounded with feveral traces of ancient fortifications. Another afcent 
a t the extremity of this plain brought us to the fmall town of Llanvair, agreeably 
fituated in a deep hollow furrounded by cultivated and wooded hills, rifing in perpetual 

undulations.-After traverfing a long fucceflion of inequalities formed in the cavities 

of thefe hills, we reached one of the points where they terminate in the vale of the 
Severn between Welch-pool and Montgomery, and crofted that river near our for¬ 
mer track, pafling by Nant-cribba, a pleafant feat of Lord Hereford, to vifit the 
latter place. We found it an ill built and irregular town, but the eminence on 
which ft is fituated is ftriking; the fragments of its caflle, which are mere walls, ftand 
boldly on a high mount proje&ing into the vale. This town was made a free borough 
by a charter cf Henry III., and was a confiderable place till the increafing importance 
of Welch-pool eclipied it; fince that time it has fallen into insignificance, and now 
bears rather a deferted appearance; its caftle was reduced to ruins in the time of the 
civil wars, when it yielded to the parliament forces, after having experienced great va¬ 
riety of fortune fince its foundation in 1 092. 

At the diftance of a few miles from Montgomery, we finally quitted North Wales, 
and re-entered England; afcending a fteep hill, from which we enjoyed a mod exten- 
five and beautiful ‘ profpeft over the Severn, its vale, the town of Montgomery, and 
the" plantations above Powis caftle near Welch-pool. A downilh trad of country in 
the remoteft corner of Shroplhire fucceeded, where the old irregular town of Bifhop’s 
Caftle lay fpread over the fide of a confiderable eminence. Soon afterwards we pafled 
through a fine park belonging to Lord Clive, within fight of the houfe, and proceeded 

through a rich and fertile vale to Ludlow.-About four miles before we reached 

that place, we deviated a little from the road, turning to the right towards the valley 
formed by the Teme, to vifit Downton caftle, the much admired feat of Mr. Knight. 
Great expence and peculiar tafte have been bellowed on its formation, nor is there a 
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point about the lioufe or grounds that does not mark the fancy of its owner, generally, 
correft, and even pleating in its eccentricities. A modern caftle mult be reckoned among 
thefe, for it is by no means a convenient form of building ; nor does this in any refped, 
either of figure or pofition,refemble thole ancient fortrefies which abound in that quarter 
of-the kingdom. Still, irregular and unaccountable as it appears, the eye is upon the 
whole rather pleafed than offended with it, and the affortment of apartments within, 
fome of which are very fplendid, does not lcffen its effect. In the management of his 
grounds Mr. Knight has been equally fuccefsful and particular; for though an acci¬ 
dental vifitor may lament the want of expanded lawns, rifing plantations, and a 
broad Iheet of water, yet muft his adherence to his fyftem of leaving nature unfettered 
by art (land eafily excufed, if not applauded, where her thickets, her rivers, and her 
paltures, are fo happily difpofed. Charming indeed is the valley, which is here divided 
by the gentle Teme, flowing beneath a range of waving hills, clothed with thick wood, 
and crowned with tufted groves. 

As foon as we regained the great road, we pafled by a fecond feat of Lord Clive, 
called Oakley park, abounding in fine old timber, and immediately afterwards came in 
fight of the handfome town of Ludlow. 

The bold fituation of this place, covering the top of a confiderable hill; its lofty 
tower, fplendid houfes, and the magnificent ruin of its caftle, cannot but excite con¬ 
fiderable furprize in a flranger, when firft he obferves the beauty and ornament with 
which nature and art have combined to create fo polifhed a town in a remote corner 
of the kingdom. The church is a fuperb building, and mofl of the ftreets well-form¬ 
ed, notwithflanding their fteepnefs, abound in handfome houfes, which command ex- 
tenfive views over a beautiful country, terminated grandly by the Cley hills on one 
fide. Ludlow caflle, once the proud refidence of the lords marchers of the Welch 
borders, now exhibits a majeftic ruin, in which the fymmetry of its great hall, and 
feveral other fine apartments may yet be traced; a large round tower Hands in the 
centre of the court, whofe Gothic arches and light pilafters are not unlike the deco¬ 
rations of fome of our chapter-houfes. Immediately beneath its walls a delightful 
public walk, well laid out and planted, is conduced round the mount which forms 
its foundation, commanding the Teme with its rich courfe of meadows, and the op- 
pofite range of wild irregular hills. This forms the principal promenade of the 
elegant town of Ludlow, and there do the modern beaux and belles of its neigh¬ 
bourhood aflemble on a fpot, renowned in the days of chivalry for the martial 
tournament, and in thofe of claflic fame, for the poetic difplay of the court of 
Comus. 

The noble but neglefted refidence of Croft’s caftle; Shobdon court, the fine feat 
of Lord Bateman ; and Berrington, the highly ornamented place of Mr. Harley, at- 
t rafted our attention as we defeended into the rich vale of Herefordfhire, abounding 

in orchards and hop-grounds, and encircled with hedge-rows of elms._Deep in 

this plain, and furrounded by wretched roads, we found the old and ill-paved town of 
Leonnnfter, obfervable only for its large church, in which the Saxon and Gothic forms 

of architefture are extraordinarily blended.-At a few miles diftance from this 

town, under the Dinmoor hills,' which divide this vale from that of Hereford, we 
fought the venerable manfion of Hampton-court, built by King Henry IV. of Lancaf- 
ter, when earl of Hereford, afterwards pofleffed by the earls of Coninglby and at 
prefent the feat of Lord Malden. Much addition having been made of late to this 
place, it may now be called a highly finiflied and elegant refidence: but the old 
towers and gateways appeared to me the moil interefting part of the ftrufture. The 
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grounds alfo are well laid out in the modern tade, yet two great hills covered with rich 
wood, far eclipfed the new creation, and we lamented that fome of the old avenue shad 
been facrificed to make room for young plantations. 

Proceeding along the vale from Leominfter by an execrable road, and palling be¬ 
neath the two high conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, we-foon reached the poor 
town of Weobly, diftinguifhed only by its high fpire, and fituated beneath fome fine 
rifing grounds, which opening into the great plain of Herefordfliire, difclofed all its 
riches again to our view. The filver dream of the Wye flowing through its ena¬ 
melled meadows, and the bold projections of the Black mountain with the Van 
of Brecknockfliire, now hailed our return to that delightful part of South Wales, where 
the hofpitable manlions of our friends again received us after our long and interefling 
travel. 

Chap. VI. — GeneralObfervations on Wales , and.its Inhabitants. 

HAVING thus fulfilled my defign in making a thorough furvey of the principality 
of Wales, I cannot properly conclude this work without recording a few obfervations 
on the manners of the people and the nature of the countries I have defcribed, fol¬ 
lowing nearly the fame line which I purfued in my remarks on Scotland and its inha¬ 
bitants. 

The divifion of Wales into its two great didrifts of North and South, and thefeveral 
counties contained in them, is fuppofed to have been marked formerly by as great a 
variation in the manners of their inhabitants, produced by local cuftoms prevailing in 
each, and the fy denis of hoftility which exifted under their feveral princes. The frank 
and earned temper of the Welch, aided by a natural degree of charafteriftic pride, 
kept up the fpirit of thefe diflinftions long after the caufes of them had fubfided, and 
few nations have fhewn, in modern times at lead, fo drong an attachment to the cuf¬ 
toms, the traditions, and the long-traced defcent of their ancedors. Infenfibly, how¬ 
ever, in the lapfe of time, are thefe points of variation from their neighbours finking 
into oblivion, their afperities have been foftened down by mutual intercourfe, and 

what remains is far more pleafing and curious than oflenfive to a dranger.-The 

provincial divifions have long fince ceafed to prefent any material difference in man¬ 
ners, except where peculiar circumdances (as in almod the whole of Pembrokelhire, 
and a part of the coad of Glamorganfhire), have introduced a totally different people. 
Even the greater feparation between the inhabitants of North and South Wales has, in 
a confiderable degree, difappeared; their manners being fo blended that, except the 
uniform and almod exclufive attachment to the mufic of the harp, it is now difficult 
to diftinguifh the few traces of originality which have been fo long boaded by the na¬ 
tive of North Wales as proofs of his fuperiority. The intervention of a third na¬ 
tion has in great meafure effefted this, and the domineering influence of the Englifh 
charafter has in a manner amalgamated itfelf with two collateral mafles, which might 
perhaps, though not infimilar, have never otherwife thoroughly united with each 
other. Englifh laws, Englifh judges, and above all, the condantly increafing con¬ 
nection with Englifh families, mud in time do away every effential difference 
between the inhabitants of the two countries, and if another century is allowed 
to roll on in profperity, even the lanuage of Wales feems likely to be loft, 
and thofe traits of peculiarity, which we now find it difficult to colleft, will va- 
nifh. 
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Refinement has not yet attained to fo high a pitch in Wales that the facial vir¬ 
tues (hould be extinguiflied, or even much obfcured by apathy; among thefe virtues 
may iuftly be reckoned that angular attachment of its inhabitants to each other, which 
prevails moft eminently in private families, and umverfally m the whole community 
Thus is the general band of union ftrengthened by reciprocal good offices between ail 
orders of people, the rich affifting the poor with a kind of parental fol.citude tor their 
welfare, and the peafants exhibiting that veneration towards their great land-owner;, 
which they have been accuftomed to ffiew from age to age to their anceftors. bo 
harmlefs a relique of the feudal dominion is produaive here of much benefit to fociety, 
for inftances of oppreffion and tyranny are very rare in modern times, nor perhaps are 
thole in power more difpofed to mifufe it, than thofe under them to fubmit to an undue 
exercife of it. Yet is even this happy trait of character in danger of being loft as re¬ 
finement increafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thofe of Eng- 
land, defert their proper ftations, and lofeonce that high eftimation which the impofing 

prefence of an a&ivc and upright landlord has tranfmitted to pofterity.-A more 

ufeful or dignified being indeed can hardly exift than a native man of landed property 
in Wales, living with credit in the manfion houfe of his anceftors, and exercifing his 
talents for the general good as an upright magi (Irate, a friendly neighbour, and a li¬ 
beral benefactor. . 

High fpirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be accounted ftrorg points of 
the Welch character; and thefe, when properly exhibited, cannot fail to create re- 
fpe£t and admiration. That zeal which attaches the numerous branches of families to 
each other, and the tenants to their landlords, often calls thefe propenfities of 
the mind into action, nor are there wanting examples, in which they have been 
difplayed with a force and fentiment almoft bordering upon romance. A ftriking 
mftance of natural, as well as national intrepidity, was (hewn in the fpring of 
1797, when crowds thronged together on the firft rumour of the French invafion; 
peafants unufed to military difeipline, ranged themfelves under the ftandard of 
Lord Cawdor, and even the women of Pembrokefliire contributed to difmay the 


enemy. 

Hofpitality, that engaging affe&ion, which may take root in every nation, but 
which retreats in general from the feats of opulence and luxury,- is peculiarly adapted 
to the difpofition of the Welch, and wherever an opportunity has occurred, I have 
often witnefied its fafeinating influence. This ever-blooming flower frequently adorns 
thofe rugged tra&s which would feem almoft impervious to the haunts of men, in the 
moft dreary wilds it charms the wearied fenfes of the traveller, and it flouriflies emi¬ 
nently in the remoteft vallies of Cambria.-Open, ingenuous, and confiderate, the 

native gentleman of Wales difpenfes freely around him the benefits he receives from 
his pofition, and fupports the character he derives from his predeceffors by a well-timed 
and liberal attention to all who fall within his fphere of action. No afperfion can be 
more falfe than that which has deferibed the Welch as averfe to ftrangers, and well 
may thofe travellers contradift it, who coming into the country properly recommended, 
have been (hewn its curiofities with all the energy of zealous attention, and entertained 
with that kind of impreflive welcome, which may be fought for in vain in more polifhed 
diftricts. 

Some few defeats appear amidft the many valuable qualities of the Welch; but even 
thefe may frequently be traced to the excefs of virtues, and as the general civilization 
increafes, they will no longer be obfervable. Hence has the natural character for 
animation fometimes partaken too much of warmth of temper, and a haftinefs of ex- 
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preffion has gained the Welchman the reputation of being quarrelfome. Conviviality 
in too great an extreme, has in forne fodeties led to habitual intemperance; the mi¬ 
nute attention to ancient cuftoms has often retarded improvement, and the veneration 
{hewn to a long line of anceftors has occafionally degenerated into the ftiffnefs of fa¬ 
mily pride. The higher orders of fociety have already, in great meafure, emanci¬ 
pated themfelves from thefe fhackles, but the lower are yet flow in following fo lau¬ 
dable an example. Among them the prevalent vice of drunkennels is apt to fofter 
the feeds of every other evil; a litigious fpirit, too often fomented induftrioufly by 
the arts of chicane, fuperfedes frequently the natural tendency to fair dealing, an ha¬ 
bitual idlenefs fhuts up the fources of induftry, and a want of attention to cleanlinefs, 
encumbering poverty, degrades it by the fqualid appearance of want, raggednefs, and 

difeafe.-Thefe {hades in the national charafter, which are by no means fo general 

as they have been, already fading imperceptibly beneath the funfliine of proiperity, 
and the introduction of arts and manufactures, mud ultimately yield to that enlighten¬ 
ed fpirit which arifes from an enlarged intercourfe with other countries, and the re¬ 
gular progrefs of improvement in every branch of induftry. 

Man has not alone been confidered in the blefiings fo liberally beftowed, for the 
face of Nature tnuft abundantly confefs her benign influence, and Wales far exceeds 
all its neighbouring diflri&s in romantic beauty. In cultivation and refinement, it 
certainly as yet falls fhort of its powerful and polilhed miftrefs; but in the rude grandeur 
and unfettered fublimity of wild rocks, lofty mountains, and rapid torrents, few coun¬ 
tries can furpafs it. Its vales, fertile, pi&urefque, and well inhabited, frequently 
burft upon the fight of an aftoniflied traveller with a charm difficult to be deferibed, 
after he has traverfed the long and dreary wafte of the intervening mountains. Fine 
rivers, abounding in romantic feenery, pervade the principality in every direction, and 
ifluing from their central mountains, form in their curves thofe vallies through which they 
difport themfelves in their paflage to either fea. Thefe ftreams are moftly rapid in their 
origin, but many of them change their character, like the Severn, from the nature of 
the countries through which they flow; and fome, like the Wye, after experiencing 
fueh a change, refume at laft their priftine appearance, and become again engulphed in 
rocks and mountains. 

The Severn may be faid to belong indiferiminately to either divifion, while the Dee, 
with the Conway and the Dovey, in North Wales, may be fully thought rivals to the 
Wye, the Ulke, and the Towey, in the fouth. The Briftol channel and the mouth 
of the Dee may be confidered as teftuaries nearly equal in magnitude j the romantic 
beauties of the Tivy, the Yftwith, and the Rhydol, may be balanced with thofe of 
the Clwydd, the Drwydd, and the Mawdoch; nor can the broad bafin of Milford- 
haven in South Wales, be thought infimilar to the lake of Bala in the North, either 
in the grandeur of its form, or its barenefs, while the feenery attendant on its curving 
branches may anfwer to that which decorates the Menai ftraits between Caemarvon- 

Ihire and Anglefea.-In the height of its mountains, their rocks, and cataracts. 

North Wales muft certainly claim the pre-eminence, nor can the wild trafts furround¬ 
ing the bales of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, and the valley of the Dee, be matched by cor- 
refponding objects in its fouthern neighbour.-In cultivation and abundant popula¬ 

tion, South Wales may juftly bear the palm of preference, and that divifion peculiarly 
excels in the effeft produced by rich plains and vallies, thickly overfpread with towns 
and villages, and bounded by a majeftic outline of hills, which m many parts afpire to 
the grandeur and elevation of mountains. 
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Each country may boaft its vales, tfhich generally take their names from their ap¬ 
propriate rivers : the vales of Clwydd and of Montgomery are the only very expanded 
ones l know in North Wales; but thofe of the Dee, the Conway, and of Feitiniog, 
are wonderfully fuperior in romantic features, and the majefty of the furrounding 
objeCts. Thofe of the Wye, the Towey, and the Ufke, in South Wales, excel both 
in extent, population, and placid beauty, intermixed with various majeftic features; 
thofe of the Taaffe, the Neath, the Tivy, the Yftwith, and the Rhydol, partake 
much of the appropriate fcenery of the leffer vallies of North Wales, but do not fully 

equal them.-The towns and villages differ not much in either country, but are 

more abundant in South Wales, and in both they have experienced improvement 
from occafional circumftances; great roads towards Ireland have been introduced 
through each, and in both have manufactures been eftablifhed with much fpirit and 
effect, fo that the coal and iron works of Merthyr-Tydvil and its vicinage in Glamor- 
ganlhire and Brecknocklhire may vie with thofe of copper in the Paris mountain in 
Anglelea, and the various eftabliffunents near Holywell in Flmtffffre. This advan¬ 
tageous acceflion of commercial importance is gradually increafing’in perfection, and 
canals made to tranfport its productions are now forming to pervade the country in 
various directions, and facilitate the intercourfe of the feveral divifions with 

each other, and of both with England.-Throughout the whole of Wales are 

to be traced in various parts the military roads and feveral curious reliques of the Ro¬ 
mans ; the monuments of ancient Britilh grandeur are ftill more univerfal, nor do the 
ivy-mantled abl ey or the ruined caftie appear any where more frequent, or in more 
piCturefque pofitions. The proud towers of Caernarvon, Conway, and Harlech, 
with the abbeys of Vale-crucis and Bafinkwork, diftinguilh North Wales j and South 
Wales may as juftly pride itfelf in the magnificent fragments of Caerphilli, Pembroke, 
and Kilgarren caffles, with the fplendid monaftic remains of Tintern, Llantony, and 
Strata Florida, and the princely ecclefiaftical ruins of St. David’s. 

Thus have nature, art, and even the veftiges of decayed grandeur, adorned both 
parts of this interefting portion of our ifland with peculiar and mutual advantages ; 
for the increafing improvement of each happy traCt we may be allowed to hope, from 
the continued favour of Providence, and the fuccefsful induftry of man. So, when 
that happy period arrives, in which all local diffinctions of its parts are loft in the 
perfection of the whole, the impetuous fpirit of the Welch, corrected by, and 
correcting in its turn, the tempered perfeverance of the Englifh, may contribute 
to confirm, and prolong to future ages, the energetic refpeCtability of the Britilh 
character. 
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THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF A NEW TOUR IN WALES, IS EXTRACTED 

FROM MR. MALKIN’S TOUR. 

SINCE the firft edition of this work was publifhed, Mertbyr-Tydvil church has 
been taken down, and is re-building on a larger fcale. The chapel is finifhed, and 
licenfed by the bifliop. On my vifn to this place, in the fummer of 1806, I found that 
great improvements had been • made in the town within the laft two years. Many 
' new ftreets, in addition to thofe before mentioned, have been built, which are fuffici- 
ently ftrait and wide, and more have been laid out. The new houfes are in general 
good, and fome of the older ftreets have been re-built on an improved plan. Mr. Ma¬ 
her, the redor, has lately obtained an ad of parliament to enable him to grant leal'es 
on the glebe for building. Thefe leafes are in general for three lives, but fome of 
them for a term of years. Nearly the whole of the glebe has-been laid out in regular 
ftreets for building ; but the effeds of the fcheme cannot be afcertained for fome time, 
as the profits will be uncertain, and the dilapidation very great. Should this fpecula- 
tion anfwer, it may be calculated that when thefe leafes expire, the annual rents of the 
houfes, with other advantages which will accrue from an extended population, will 
render the redory .of Merthyr-Tydvil greatly fuperior in yearly income to the bilhop- 
ric of Landaff. It is a curious circumftance, that a few years back the whole revenue 
of the redory, which was then more than three hundred pounds per annum, was 
infufficient to pay the parochial rates. 1 think, if my memory is correct, that in one 
year Mi*. Maber paid five pounds more than he received from his living. The poor- 
rates are tremendous, owing to the influx of ftrangers to the works. 

A very good canal, of which fome incidental notice has before been taken, is made 
from Merthyr-Tydvil to Cardiff. It was begun about fixteen years ago, and com¬ 
pleted in June 1798. From the tide-lock, where it enters Penarth harbour, up to 
the town of Cardiff, it is navigable, as was before mentioned, for fliips of 40 tons ; 
but from Cardiff to Merthyr-Tydvil, it is navigable for barges of 100 tons: the head 
of this canal, at Merthyr-Tydvil bridge, is 568 feet five inches higher than the tide- 
lock, two miles below Cardiff, where it falls into Penarth harbour ; and for a part 
of this diftance it'fkirts precipitous mountains, at the height of near 300 feet above 
the river Taaffe, which - it clofely acompanies through its whole length. This canal has 
upwards of forty locks on it, in the fpace of twenty-fix miles, which is its whole length; 
and it is croffed by more than forty'bridges. The new tram-road runs nearly by its 
fide. Itwasconftruded under the firft ad of parliament ever paffed for thefe roads. 
On the twenty-firft of February 1804, ten tons of iron and feventy perfons \yere drawn 
for nine miles by the power of fleam. 

Merthyr-Tydvil has three market-places, which are well fupplied twice every week, 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. It has ieveral fairs in the year; and in the fame 
parilh, on the top of a mountain, about two miles out of the town, there is a very 
ancient marketplace, with a large public-houfe and a cottage or two. Here weekly 
markets have been held for at leaf! 800 years, during the fummer feafon, from the 
fourteenth of May to the fourteenth of Odober. This fingular market is in its feafon 
frequented by great numbers. There are alfo feveral large fairs for cattle chiefly held 
here. 13 
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The neighbourhood of Merthyr-Tydvil abounds with excellent coal, iron ore, very 
good mill-(tones, and lime-done rocks, in which are found beds of black marble, equal 
to that of Derbyfhire. They afford marble of various other colours, fome variegated 
like the Broccatello in the South of France. In this country impregnated with iron, cha¬ 
lybeate fprings abound. Excellent flag-ftones for paving, and a very good kind of 
date for covering roofs, are plentifully found in this neighbourhood, and indeed through¬ 
out the mountainous diftriCt of Glamorgan. While I am on this iubjeCt, it will not. 
be impertinent to obferve, that though the French are, generally fpeaking, infinitely be¬ 
hind us in all the ufeful arts of life, they have a manifeft fuperiority in their mode of 
tiling and dating their houfes. The roof of a houfe in Paris is as fymmetrical a 
part of the building as the elegant done front; nor is the one difcernable from the 
other but by a near and curious examination; but our clumfy and inartificial roots either 
disfigure the architecture mod unmercifully, or are concealed by the unworkmanlike 
device of a parapet, which contributes neither utility nor ornament, beyond the negative 
apology of covering a defeCt. Malkin’s South Wales , 1807, 2 vols. 8vo. 1 ,276. 


The Defcription given by Mr. Malkin of the clajfical Houfe of Havod (fince unfortu¬ 
nately dejlroyed by Fire) will , though fomeubat prolix , interejl every Reader of 
Tajle. 

BEYOND the lead mines, the fmoothnefs of the road, a narrow dripe of cultiva¬ 
tion by the Ydwith, on which, however poor, the bewildered eye fixes as a reding- 
place, a hill in front, crowned with the novel ornament of a plantation, befpeak the 
approach to objects more chearful, to a fcene of brilliant enchantment, prepared be¬ 
hind the drifting caverns and magic-druck abodes, which feem only placed there to 
heighten the effect, and be withdrawn. I do not know that I was ever fenfible of more 
pleafure or relief, than on the unexpected fight of that woody hill, at my firft vifit. 
The road turning fuddenly to the right, leads up to Pentre Briwnant inn, one of the 
mod wretched and deditute imaginable, in a fituation that challenges the refidence of 
a nobleman. It is placed on the edge of a very high hill, overlooking the continu¬ 
ation of Cwm Ydwith into Havod grounds, and backed by a large mountain tow¬ 
ering above it, furmounted in its turn by higher elevations, rifing to the top of Plin- 
limmon. The barren and gloomy prevails over the landfcape; but the foftening 
features to the left add an inexpreffible charm, and render the file of this poor inn a 
fubjeCt of piClurefque admiration and envy. The premifes are on the fame edate with 
the lead mines. They are miferable, and miferably kept: yet are the attraaions of 
the vicinity fuch, that many parties are induced to bear with the privations of the 
place for days together, while they explore fometimes the wild, and fometimes the 
cultivated beauties furrounding them. 

1 he entrance to Havod by this approach, is at the (hepherd’s cot, on the hill to the 
South. 1 he defcent bythe foot-path fromPentre Briwnant inn is deep and romantic. The 
foot-bridge acrofs the dream affords a fcene of piClurefque and entangled wildnefs. 
1 he hard and milk-white rocks above are worn into a whimfical variety of fhapes. 
1 he wood around and below hangs its ornamental fringe over the rugged workman- 
fh’p of nature; while the torrent, foaming between its rough and deepened confines, 
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Talutes both the eye and ear in its tumultuous paflage down the declivity. The encir¬ 
cling hills, which hem in the low recefs on every fide, with here and there a tingle 
cottage on their brows, impofe an afpeCt ol dignified retirement on the whole, while 
the lower view, penetrating the groves that exquihtely turnilh what the name im¬ 
plies, a fuminer retreat, gives a foretafte of the pleafures to be enjoyed within the 
domain. It is a chara&eriftic of Havod, that it does not unfold itfelf at firft: 
there is no approach by which the ftranger s admiration is ai refted at the gate. T. ne 
way by the (hepherd’s cot, leading only round the farm, is not a carriage road. It is 
the lead driking of all the entrances, and therefore, perhaps the bed. Some of the 
younger plantations form the only clothing of the hills in this angle; but thefe pro- 
tnifc hereafter to rife into dately woods. For feme little way, we encounter the rough- 
nefs and diforder of an entirely new creation. High as is the ground on which we 
Hand, the ulterior profpeft is intercepted by a maffy rock of great compafs and eleva¬ 
tion, protruding its {harp corners and projecting fragments in every direction, almod 
diverted of foil,’ and but lately a mere objeCt of barren horror. _ Yet has this hopelefs 
experiment been fubmitted to the planter s hand, and that with practical fuccefs. 
Every year the hardy firs are extending their bolder flioots, and more richly adorning 
that ruggednefs by contrail, which their utmod luxuriancy can never tame. If fuch 
be the character of this rock, as you pafs under it on high ground, I need fcarcely 
fay how ornamental it appears, when viewed at various points from the depth of the 
valley. The road winds round this promontory, and efcaping from its obftruCtions, 
fuddenly opens on fuch an afleinblage of beauty and grandeur, ftretched out to the 
very limits of the perl'pedtive, as few fpotson thisifland can equal for 1'urprife and Angu¬ 
larity. After having been travelling at the foot of Plinlimtnon, to find the bed of the 
Ydwith, with its groves and meadows, dill far beneath the level on which we are 
danding, is fo unexpected a circumdance, that we rather dart, as at the withdrawing 
of a curtain from before a picture, than believe it a reality. The winding of the 
river, here foaming impetuoufly over rocks, there fpreading its broad and glaffy fur- 
face, like a lake; the endlefs woods, hanging on the mountain fides in long array, 
fometimes rifing to the top, but oftener contraded by the naked ridge; fome planted 
there by nature, before all atteded evidence of human habitation; yet more that owe 
their luxuriance to the novel and well directed efforts of their owner; traCts of culti¬ 
vation, piCturefquely circumftanced, breaking out in the dirtances, and deftroying the 
uniformity ;—all thefe, and a thoufand other indefcribable beauties, confpire to render 
the firft general view of this place fo fatisfying, as to fet at defiance all hazard of dif- 
appointment from the mod fanguine anticipation. Nor will even the annual vifitor look 
with a fatiated eye at the growing improvements of the feene whether natural or ar¬ 
tificial. The point of view' I am deferibing is dill further adorned by the elegant fpire 
of a beautiful little church, embofomed in the highed wqods of the oppofite hill. 
This church was finifhed but a few months before my fird arrival, and had no exiftence 
when the lated description of Havod was written, but now rifes into one of its firft 
ornaments, and announces to the ftranger a new order of things in the wilds of Car- 
di^anftiire. At the time of my fummer vifit, I had not the advantage of being with 
the family; but I had been overtaken by appointment on my way, by an intelligent 
and indefatigable friend; in whofe company I had determined to explore, whatever 
we could difeover that was interefting, beyond the route of the cuftomary attendant. 
We immediately decided to make for the church, and, for that purpofe, leaving the 
broader road, crofied a wooden foot-bridge, with one rail, piCturefquely overhung 
with a luxuriant oak, over a deep-bedded, black, and rocky mountain brook. The 
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natural timber hdre is nurtured and drawn up, under the protection of the warm and 
flickered dingle, to a fize and growth the mod magnificent and flourifliing. The 
afcent to the°church through the wood is deep, but the path is fecure and fmooth. 
The church-yard may rival, for romantic accompaniments, that of Aberedwy, and for 
intered almod Briton Ferry. It commands, through a natural lattice-work of inter¬ 
vening groves, the cultivated valley below, and the naked flieepwalks oi the heights op- 
pofite? It is difficult to avoid fmiling at the pompous devices, by which the country 
people aim at tedifying their refpeft for the deceafed. They fometimes even afpire 
fo high, doubtlefs by the benefit of clergy, as to tag their vernacular panegyric with 
a Latin couplet. With refpect to the church itfclf, I fhall referve what I have 
to fay of it, till I come to fpeak of the edablilhments at Iiavod. We defcended 
by another richly fylvan path, through the hanging wood, and came out at the bot¬ 
tom of the mill cafcade, on the mountain brook before mentioned. Here is a fimpie 
alcove, which at once affords accommodation to the admirer of nature, if he wilhes 
to prolong his day, and adds an unobtrufive decoration to a fpot frowning on the 
higher pretenfions of art. The volume of water is rather fcanty, except in floods j 
but the fall is fo broken by intervening rocks and foliage, and the top altogether fcreen- 
ed by a huge mafs, that its occafional poverty is not difclofed; indeed, after tempeds, 
it forces its way over every obdru&ion, and tumbles headlong in one enlarged and 
tremendous cataraft. It is mod advantageoufly feen from the building, at the dif- 
tance of fome hundred feet. Between it and the alcove, there is a rudic foot-bridge, 
which compofes well in the picture. The pool at the bottom boils impetuoufly, and 
the current ruflies forward, flruggling among rocks, or engulphed in deep cauldrons, 
and darkened by the fliadows falling from the excavated fides. The whole courfe of 
the brook to the river, is fo deeply inclined, that it furniflies an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fionof fomething approaching to cafcades. We now purfued the path through the 
woods, with occafional fpots of padure and tillage, feen through the opening vidas, 
till we came to the new carriage road to the houfe. Here the grand maffes of wood 
which clothe the hills, the Ydwith again roaring obdreperoully along its bed, or 
fometimes fweeping over its broad and pebbly channel, offered themfelves more amply 
to our view at every ftep. A fudden turn, mod judicioufly managed, brings the 
dranger unprepared almod before the very portico of an elegant manfion, which he 
had been expecting to have defcried from afar. The fituation of the houfe is admira¬ 
bly chofen, commanding the river with its winding vale from the flielving ground on 
which it dands. The lawn Hopes elegantly, but naturally, down to the water j and 
immediately behind it, rifes a mod beautifully wooded hill, as if formed for the purpofe of 
giving flicker and an air of repofe to a claflic refidence. Majedic woods, reaching to 
a great extent along the acclivity, at once protect and adorn the chofen fpot; while 
the flieep-walks on the other fide the Ydwith, topped by rocks, that thrud their pro¬ 
jections among the very clouds, remind us by what a dyle qf nature we are furrounded, 
in the midd of an artificial paradife. 

But the principal walks, and thofe of great extent, are on the oppofite fide of the 
river. On eroding the lawn from the houfe there is an appropriate wooden bridge 
over the Ydwith, fupported fn the middle by a done buttrels. The frame work of 
this bridge is fo conltructed, as hitherto to have vvithdood the impetuofity of the tor¬ 
rent, and its fimplicity accords better with the feene, than the higher efforts of re¬ 
fined art would have done, After having paffed it, by keeping along the road to the 
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farm, you foon begin to rife from the valley in which the houfe and gardens are einbo* 
fomed. The road goes to the top of the mountain; but after having afcended fome 
way, a path to the left, carried on a very high level, very narrow, and cut with great 
labour out of the foil'd rock, leads through the moll romantic recedes of this interefting 
place. The noife of abundant rills, the mofly Hones, the wild and tangled under¬ 
wood, the larger timber, with which the fide of the precipice is clothed, feed and fill 
the attention, withont allowing time to look out for objects beyond, or contemplate 
the depth below. On a fudden, a ntafs of rock in front feems to flop all further pro- 
grefs : it thrufls itfelf perpendicularly acrofs the paflage, and its bafe is fixed far beneath. 
On approaching it, the folid mountain is found to have been perforated, though its 
fubftanceis fo hard, as to have occafioned the greateft difficulty, and frequently to have 
turned the tools of the workmen. The darknefs of the chahn, with the brawling of 
lefler falls inceffimtly underneath, combines a fort of pifturefque falling with the 
poetical gloom of this unulual paflage. After creeping through, the hnooth and flippery 
path, narrowing, and becoming more tremendous as it afcends, winds round the front 
of a mofly promontory, which unfolds, from its abrupt elevation, a full view of the 
beautiful and fublime efle&s combined in this extraordinary domain. Standing on a 
narrow ledge, half way up the rock, with a perpendicular precipice below, and another 
of equal height above, we have on one fide, the river fweeping through the valley, 
and dividing it into equal parts, harmonioufly correfponding as well in magnificence 
as extent. On the other fide, the largeft of thole many mountain torrents, which 
embellilh or make grand this glorious fcene, forces its way down to join the Yftwith j 
its roar loud and inceffant; its foam fparkling partially at intervals through the net¬ 
work of intervening foliage, or efcaping from behind the rock that obtrudes itfelf on 
the confined and over-lhadowed channel. Cultivated fields, intermixed with all this 
wild beauty ; a range of oppofite hills, precipitous and ftately as thofe on which we 
are placed, fplendidly arrayed with hanging woods; the elegant church fpire, jufl 
rifing from among the trees, and aflerting its new-born honours in this fylvan retreat, 
carry our admiration without abatement from point to point, and make us hefitate, 
whether to prefer the nearer or the more diftant objects; the ruder afpeft of nature in her 
majeftic mood, or the judicious efforts of fenfible and modefl: art, to graft convenience 
and improvement on the peculiarities of mountain fcenery, without fighting taftelefsly 
againfl its character. On emerging from the foreft, we foon arrive on a tumuloufly 
formed knoll, lofty, verdant, and unencumbered, which commands a ftill more ex- 
tenfive profpeft of the valley, and takes in nearly the whole of Havod. It has been 
regretted by fome, that the houfe was not built on this proud eminence; but it ap¬ 
pears to me, that good tafte and comfort were both confulted in the choice of the pre- 
fent fituation. The inducement to explore fhould never be withdrawn, by a fweeping 
furvey from a balcony or portico: however wide the range, the idea of magnitude is 
impaired, by the very poflibility of comprehending it all at once. Here are forefts, 
rifing upon the river on each fide, bordered with rich paftures, and interfperfed with 
fhepherds’ cots; the jagged rock, or fmooth and verdant mountain, near whofe fum- 
mit vegetation languiffies; and the bare hills that terminate the fcene, and mingle with 
the horizon, - in contrail with the luxuriance of Havod. But fuch fcenes are better 
vifited occafionally, than continually fatiating the eye, and palling on the imagination. 
Nothing can be conceived, if I may fo exprefs it, more domeftically pi&urefque, than 
the fumtner dining-room, with the hall door thrown open towards the water, and the 
rich and claffical little hill rifing before the window on the other fide. This elevated 
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Situation could have afforded nothing fo elegant or fo appropriately beautiful* After 
continuing round the-brow of this majellic hill, we fuddenly clofe in upon the brook, 
which forms fo remarkable a feature in thefe grounds. A cafcade of mighty iorce, im¬ 
mediately announces itfelf by its roar; and the furprize is the greater, as the icene that 
meets the eye affigns no caufe for the impreflion on the ear. As we creep along the 
winding and flippery path, a dark hollow in the rock attracts our notice on the right; 
the din of falling water reverberates through the cave, and makes us hefitate about 
committingourfelvesto its damp and gloomy reccffes. By a fimple but fuccefsiul tii«i 
of art, the termination of the paffage forwards feems to disappoint our hopes, when on 
turning fuddenly to the left, a rude aperture admits the light, and a fparkling fheet oi 
water, iu front of the aperture, urges its perpendicular fall from the rock above, into 
a deep hole below the cave. The place and niannner of viewing this portion of a 
cafcade is the mod happy that could have been devifed ; and the more fo as the mind 
is left unfatiated, and eager to know through what unufual channel the brook is to find 
its way downwards, from the unfilled receiver of its abundant waters. There is neither 
foliage nor herbage ; nothing but rock and water, confined as it were in one of na¬ 
ture’s cabins. The moft ftriking feature is the luminous appearance of the foaming 
element, feen from fo dark a ftation, glittering as if with gems. My friend Mr. Sto- 
thard, who was here on a vifit in the year 1805, has kindly furniflied me with this 
fingular fcene, delineated by his own pencil on the fpot, as well as with a view 
of the valley from the hill where it was propofed that the houfe fhould have been built, 
as frontifpieces to thefe volumes. Entrufting fuch fubjects to his language rather 
than my own, I fhall now take my leave of the cave, with obferving, that after 
heavy rains it is inacceffible, and next proceed to the defcription of the great caf¬ 
cade. 

After defcending by fteps of loofe flate from the eminence at which the firfl: jet of 
the whole brook is feen, a rude bridge leads acrofs the channel of the torrent, reliev¬ 
ing all uncertainty as to the outlet from the pool below the cave, and accounting for 
the echoed founds that have beat upon the ear throughout our paffage up the ravine. 
In front of the bridge, at a little diftance, the dream comes tumbling over in a con¬ 
tinued fall of about 100 feet, including that part of it which has already been defcribed. 
The portion here prefenting itfelf to our admiration, is where the overflowing of the 
deep boiler projects itfelf angularly over the fmooth rock, and leaps down the ledges 
of its rugged and precipitate defcenr, in a broken fliower of vexed and ftormy foam. 
The difpofition of the rocks that line the bed of this turbulent ftrearn, to narrow its 
boundaries and impede its progrefs, helps greatly to give it that individual character 
which diftinguifhes its concomitant fcenery from the common-place exhibitions of ar¬ 
tificial management, where it is attempted to graft exotics on the homely confiftency 
of nature; to refine her where Are meant to be rude, to force her into grandeur or 
playfulnefs where it was her will to be fober. Neither is it to thefe leading circumftances 
bf picturefque wonder, that our pleafurable emotions are confined. The luxuriance 
of the herbage is increafing with every year ; the fides of the precipice are clothed with 
new fprung ihoots, or rivers by the venerable trunk of fome immemorial oak. 

After having eroded the torrent at the bottom of its perpendicular fall, and ex- 
haufled the topics of contemplation on its brink, we may follow its lteep declivity on 
the northern fide, till it joins the main river. There was no walk marked out when 
Mr. Cumberland defcribed it; but the path is now commodious, and the return is 
agreeably diverfified, by committing ourfelves to its dire&ion. Indeed, the rocks, 
through which the brook cuts its way, are fo grand, ami lo well adapted from their 
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quality of fchidu?, to receive the mod varied and romantic (hapes by attrition, that 
Icarcely any part of the walk can be confidered as more interefting. After defcending 
a few paces, a refplendent little rill trickles down the rock above our heads, and con¬ 
trails its diminutive beauties with the large and lofty dature of the great cafcade. The 
precipice on the other fide, from having been our dation, is become our objeft: the 
line of the path is obfcured by height and diftance, and intercepting herbage, w here 
the rock relaxes its llerility, and yields by partial fpots to the impregnation of heat and 
moiflure. The fcene is narrow and tortuous, lofty and overfhadou'ed : a little fall at 
e\ery angle fixes the foot, and enchains the ear and eye ; the dream as it winds, is 
feen alternately and difappears: as we look doum, the rugged bottom feems yawning 
to receive us; if we look back, the crag projefts above our heads, the downward rufti 
of the torrent threatens us with its deluge. At length the dingle joins the more ex¬ 
tended valley; a long and deep defcent of rude deps conducts us to the dam, artifi¬ 
cially con dr lifted for the purpofe of irrigating the meadows. This dam forms a pool, 
into which falls a regular cafcade of about 20 feet, while the precipitoufly inclined 
channel of the brook above, furnifhes a fuccefiion of fladring eddies and whirlpools, 
cutting through rocks too prominent to be overleaped, or raging over trunks of de¬ 
cayed oaks, which have tumbled long ago athwart the bed of the dream. A piece of 
grazing ground, formed with due attention to pifturefque inequality, renew's our ac¬ 
quaintance with the impetuous Ydwith.* After eroding it by the done bridge, and 
again eroding the other mountain brook below the mill cafcade, we decline into a 
fheltered walk, level with the river, leading to as unexpected a creation of fairy 
gaiety, as lies w-ithin the fcope of the mod fportive fancy. A gaudy dower garden, 
with its wreathing and fragrant plats bordered by {haven turf, with a finooth gravel 
walk carried round, is dropped, like an ornamental gem, among wild and towering 
rocks, in the very heart of boundlefs woods. Nothing can be more enveloped in fo- 
litude, nothing more beautiful or genial. The fpot at prefent contains about two 
acres, fuelling gently to meet the fun-beams, and teeming w ith every variety of dirub 
or flower. 

But this delicious retreat has not yet arrived at its perfeftion. It is intended to en¬ 
large it, by making the river the boundary j and it is dill further to be ornamented by 
a Doric temple, from a defign in Stuart’s Athens. There is another flower-garden, 
of very different character, and dill more Angularly fituated, to which drangers are 
never admitted. Almod behind the wall of the lower garden, there is a very grand 
rock, lofty and naked, danding alone in the midd of w'oods, too extenfive for the 
eye to meafure. This rock is an objeft from almod every part of the oppofite hills. 
Its top is a natural platform, as if placed there for the purpofe, on which is now erect¬ 
ed a column to the memory of the late duke of Bedford, which forms a principal 
ornament of the place, as well from affociation, as from its fite and execution. Be¬ 
hind this rock, the mountain rifes higher, and is covered with the dwarfifh growth, to 
which alone the ridges of thefe hills give birth. In the centre of the thicket is planted 
a flower-garden, fo carefully fheltered and judicioufly difpofed, as to realife a paradife 
in the wildernefs. The talte in which it is laid out, is not fo dudioufly ornamental 
as that of the garden below; it aims at a coincidence with the peculiarities of its fitua- 
tion, and exhibits in a nurfed date many of the mod curious plants, which are the 
natural growth of high expofures in foreign climates. The mofs-houfe gives a her¬ 
mit-like air to the retirement; and the vafe, which I left my friend Mr. Banks in the 
aft of placing there, inferibed with a few lines from the mufe of Mr. Rogers, to com¬ 
memorate a domedic circomftance, will finifh mod happily the contemplative charac¬ 
ter 
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ter of the fcene. [This I have fince had the pleafure of feeing more than once; and 
it forms a moft interefting circumdance.] 

The cold bath is the only object to detain the attention in the fequedered path from 
the lower flower-garden to the lawn : but there are many other walks of large coin- 
pafs and extenfive variety about the grounds, not to be explored in a Angle day. In 
particular the road towards Yfpytty-Ydv/ith, which I meant to have deferibed, but 
have dwelt fo long already on the pifturefque beauties of this place, that I fiiall refer 
the reader for the red to Mr. Cumberland’s eloquent and fuccefsful “ Attempt to de- 
feribe Havod.” 1 fliall only jud obferve, that in tracing the principal walk, I hav£ 
purpofely taken the dire&ion contrary to that of Mr. Cumberland. At another time, 
1 trod in his deps, with his book in my hand, and found myfelf aflided by the accu- 
racy as well as intereded by the vivacity of his detail. 

The houfe was built by Mr. Baldwyn of Bath in the Gothic, with pointed windows 
and pinnacles. It does much credit to the tade and talents of the archited. It is 
light and airy, though capacious, and avoids that appearance of over-building, which 
is fo generally the fault of manfions that are {hewn. Originally the offices were dif¬ 
ferently placed, but, being thought to prefs too forward into notice, were afterwards 
thrown into their prefent form. The arrangements have, indeed, undergone various 
changes; and the library has been added under Mr. Johnes’s own direction. But the 
houfe itfelf, as Mr. Baldwyn planned it, has never been altered, nor could it be for 
the better. I have indeed heard it objeded, that the rooms are not large enough ; 
but that depends entirely on the objed of the owner, which I take to have been 
rather elegance and comfort, than oftentatious magnificence. 

The rooms which are fubmitted to the curiofity of ftrangers, confift of a hall, a mu- 
fic-room, fummer and winter dining rooms, a library, and a drawing-room, each 
rich and appropriate in their ornaments, and furnifiled with fpecimens of art, not fo 
numerous as taftefully feleded. 

There are in the hall two large pictures, by Hodges, reprefenting the interview of 
Captain Cook with Otoo, and the landing at Eramango. 

A favourite Newfoundland dog, by Opie; a favourite horfe, by Gilpin ; and a fa¬ 
vourite fpaniel, by the fame painter. 

A fruit-piece, by Michael Angelo Caravaggio. This mull have been one of his 
earliefl: performances; for he began with fuch fubjeds, but afterwards devoted him- 
felf entirely to hiftory and portraits. 

Still life, by Roflracker in 1537, whofe genius inclined him to fuch fubjeds, and 
carried him to as high a degree of excellence as the path he had chalked out to himfelf 
feemed to admit. The higher views of art, that now prevail, have confiderably 
diminilhed the value of fuch pieces. Befides thefe are Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a copy from Mengs; the portrait of a lady, both the artift: and fubjed unknown ; an 
antique bull of Iris, in red granite, and two tables of lava from Vefuvius ; an antique 
itatue of Ariadne, very beautiful, but the head is not its own. The drapery is admirable; 
and the grapes taken up in the folds afford an exquifite fpecimen of elegant defign, 
and delicate execution. Bernieu’s fountain in the piazza Navena at Rome ; Derby- 
lhire bifeuit china; a fragment of the bafe of Pompey’s column at Alexandria ; and 
apetrefadion found in the old bed of the Nile, brought by Colonel James Lloyd of 
Mabus, on his return from the expedition from India to Egypt, and given by him to 
Mr. Johnes. J 

Over the chimney-piece in the mufic-room, is a holy family by Barocci. The re¬ 
ligious fubjeds of this artift are peculiarly excellent. He attended equally to corred- 
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nefs of defign, and harmony of colouring ; but he did not lay himfelf out for the praife 
of original genius. He did not attempt to conceal that he imitated the belt of his pre* 
deceflors; and his models are eafily to be diftinguilhed. 

Under this is Lord Chancellor Thurlow.—Copy, Gardner. 

On the left hand is a portrait of Mr. Viganoni, by Pelegrini, a prefent from him¬ 
felf. 

A ruined alchymift,* by Salvator Rofa, poflefles that wonderful force of expreflion 
which gives fo rare a value to all his genuine works. The attitude and aCtion of the 
principal figure in this piece unite individual character with all the propriety of general 
nature. The freedom of pencil, the lpirit and fire of imagination, itrongly mark it as 
the production of this mailer. 

On the right hand is the portrait of Mr. Johnes of Lanfair, by Sir Godfrey Knel* 
ler, whofe art called forth all the inveterate pecularities, whether of intrinfic character, 
or temporary modes, which render his paintings contemporaneous chronicles of the 
times, with the lighter papers of that great defcriber Addilon, but leave behind no 
general inftruCtion, no topic of imitation to the profeffor. His wigs are molt faithful 
and elaborate reprefentations. 

Under this is a view of the bridge of St. Maurienne, by Deane. 

Between the doors is the aflumption of the Virgin, by Bundetto Luti. This picture 
was a prefent from R. P. Knight, and had been an altar-piece at Lugano, where it 
was purchafed. The works of this artift are much coveted for the tendernels and de¬ 
licacy of their manner, the clalfical tafte, if not the critical feveriry of their defigning, 
and the mellow beauty of their tints. 

The Elijah and the angel, by Rembrandt, is a curious picture. It has been faid of 
this artift, that he painted himfelf in his works. He was a miller’s fon, and bom in 
1606. He began his career of fame and fortune at Amfterdam in the year 1630. 
His performances foon got into falhion, and his fchool increafed daily. The literal 
copyift of whatever came before him, colouring was his great object. As he could 
fcarcely read, he was very carelefs about the felection of his ftories. The walls of 
his painting-room covered with old draperies, weapons, and grotefque armour, con- 
ftituted the whole of his ftudy; and thefe, with a cheft of drawers full of old cloaths 
and other rubbilh, he was accuHomed to call his antiques. Yet was he not without a 
good collection of Italian prints and drawings ; but they had no power of opening his 
eyes to his own defeCts. His manner is unfinilhed, and altogether unlike the nicety 
of his countrymen. His pictures are rough and difagreeable on a near infpeCtion, but 
at once harmonious and forcible, when viewed at a convenient diltance. If any fpec- 
tator came too clofe to a newly-finilhed picture, he always turned him back, under 
the pretence that the fmell of the colours would give him the head-ache. He was 
rather a mannerift, than an enlarged and philol'ophical ftudier of nature. Cuftotn 
and education attached him to the manners of his own country. Yet was his genius 
fine, his expreflion exquifite, his ftrolce admirable, and his colouring beyond all 
rivallhip. His lights were painted with an uncommonly thick body, but he perfectly 
underftood the nature and property of his colours, fo that he preferved them in all 
their freflinefs. He painted few hiftorical fubjeCts; and thofe few were, as in the 
inftance before us, altogether inferior to his portraits. There was a vulgarity in his 
treatment. His forte was a Ample topic, which required not the higher powers of 
compofition. His heads of old men are executed with fo laborious an exaCtnefs, as 
to reprefent even the hairs of the beard, and to make out minutely the Very fur upon 
their caps. His earlier works were the rnoft laboured: his enihufiafm evaporated 
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as his reputation increafed; and he afterwards contented himfelf with the trade of an 

The fleeping Cupid is faid to have been by Elizabeth Sirani, one. of Guido’s mif- 
trefles, and retouched by himfelf. I exprefled a doubt in my fil'd edition, whether the 
W23 old enough to have been either his midrefs or his difciple. But the following paf- 
fage from Ileneickens “ Idee general d'une colleftion d’Ejlampcs confirms the firft men¬ 
tioned by writers in general, though at variance with certain dates, which make her 
only four years old when Guido died. <c II vaut bien la piene de former un volume dcs 
difciples du Guido, & principalement de ccux, qui oni imite dans la gravure leur maitre. 

II y entrera : Simone Cantariai, dit il Pefarefe, Domenico Maria Canati, Lorenzo Colli, 

• Giovan Andrea Sirani, Elizabeth Sirani, and Flamhiio Torre, tous peiutres, qui ont grave 
en mcme terns?' She is recorded as a memorable example of early genius. It is dan¬ 
gerous to poffefs merit in Italy. Elizabeth Sirani was poifoned. 

At the end of the room is a delcent from the crofs, by Vandyke, very much in the 
ftyle of his mailer, Rubens. The fhoulder of the Magdaien in particular, and indeed all 
the flefliy parts, exhibit an underftanding and practice of colouring, that prove him to 
have been aclofe obferverof Titian, and no unworthy follower of the Venetian fchool. 
The child pointing at the wounds is an inftance of that exquifitely natural exprefuon, 
which none but the mofl accomplilhed pencils can attain. This is a picture that would do 
credit to any colleftion. 

There are, at this end of the room, feveral other piftures ; particularly two land- 
fcapes, by Berghent and Both. The rivalfhip between thefe inafters was fo clofe, that 
a Dutch burgomaftcr gave a commiffion to each, with the promife of a confiderablo 
premium, beyond the ftipulated fum, to the artift, whole work fhould be adjudged 
the belt. On a comparifon of the piftures, the arbitrators were unable to decide; 
and their liberal employer prefented each with a gratuity, equal to what he had de- 
figned for the viftor. The latter was diftinguifhed as Both of Italy, from his long 
abode in that country. He was a pupil of Abraham Bloemart, as was his brother An¬ 
drew, whom De Piles miftakenly calls Henry. The two brothers were infeparable, as 
well in theexercife of the pencil as in friendlhip, till an unhappy cataftrophe befel one 
of them, who was drowned in a canal at Venice. John painted the landfcape, and 
the figures were inferted by Andrew, yet fo much were they influenced by the fame 
genius, that the mixture of hands was not difcernible; and they walked at no very awful 
diftance behind the reputation of Claude Lorrain. The figures of Andrew Both 
were infinitely fuperior to thofe of Claude. After the fatal accident, the furvivor left 
Italy, and retired to his own country. 

Under the Vandyke, is a pifture, diftinguiftied by the title of Euc Houes. This 
wonderfully fine head is by Muralez, a Spanifh painter, known in his own country 
under the furname of El Divino. This diftinftion might have been conferred either 
on the excellence of his painting, or the nature of his fubjeft. The works of this mafter 
are little, if at all known in England. 

In addition to thefe, are two views of Matavia Bay in Otaheite, and Fayal, one of 
the Azore iflands, both by Hodges. 

There are likewife two piftures by Claude. In the landfcape of one he has intro¬ 
duced a view of Trajan’s arch at Ancona. The other is a fea-piece. Thefe are not in 
his beft ftyle, but they are believed to be genuine. This young paftry-cook, who 
could fcarcely write his own name when he went to Italy with the humble view of 
exercifing his talents on confeftionary, might have difputed the palm of ignorance 
with Rembrandt} but both were well read in the rules of nature, without confulting 
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any inferior author. His firft attempts were in the fervice of Safli, a pupil of Paul 
Bril. Claude Lorrain a (lilted him in preparing his colours. Safli and Claude’s 
elder brother John, an engraver of wood cuts, taught him a few principles of the art. 
lie afterwards palled two years at Naples with Goffredi, who taught hint landl'cape, ar¬ 
chitecture, and perfpeCtive. But on the whole he owed little of his ability to his 
mailers. He fucceeded very indifferently in figures, though he attended the drawing 
fchool daily during his refidence at Rome, Lauri and Courtois frequently inferted them 
for him ; but when he did them himfelf, he ufed to fay jeftingly, that he fold the land- 
fcape, and gave the figures into the bargain. He had no objection to rubbing out. 
His diftances are admirable; and no man better praCtifed a juft and proportionate de¬ 
gradation in the tones of colours. He was indefatigable in obferving the circum¬ 
stances and accidents of nature in the Iky, whether the rifing or fetting of the fun, 
rain, thunder-clouds, or any other ftriking eft’e&s. On his return home, he com¬ 
mitted his obfervations to canvas, and treafured them as hints to be introduced into his 
regular works. Sandrart obferves of his trees, that they appear to ruffle, as if put 
in motion by the wind. Baldinucci has fpoken highly of his knowledge in perfpec- 
tive : but critics in general have agreed, that this praife muff be underftood as confined 
to the aerial, and that he was by no means a perfedl mailer of the lineal. The truth 
and frefhnefs of his colouring, his aptitude in reprefenting the time of day, and the va¬ 
rying appearances of light, are the leading features of his excellence. On the whole 
he has generally been conlidered as the molt perfect model for landfcape painters. 
Tables of verde antico, and alabaftro antico, with corners of porphyry, a vafe of Der- 
bylhire fpar, and a buff of Mifs Rofe, daughter of George Role, Efq.; formerly of the 
Treafury, by Banks, make up the remaining ornaments of this elegant and claflical 
room. 

In the dining room, there is a family picture by Romney. The perfons introduced 
are Mr. Mrs. and Mils Johnes, Major-General John Lewis, and Dodlor Stevenfon. 
The likenefles are correct and pleating, and the ftory of the fortune-teller is fufliciently 
well managed; but the painting is walhy and poor, and by no means fit to challenge 
competition with thofe mailers, with whom its ftation in this houfe unavoidably brings 
it into comparifon. Over one of the doors is a very fine unfinilhed head of Lord 
Thurlow, by Romney, after one fitting only ; and over the other, a portrait of R. P. 
Knight, Efq.; by Webber. 

The chimney-piece in this room is from the claflical chifiel of Banks. The heads 
of Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, Sappho, and three other ancient worthies, form its 
principal ornament, and the draperies are remarkably well worked. Between the win¬ 
dows are bulls of Lord Thurlow, by Rofli, and of the late Duke of Bedford, by Nol- 
lekens. The former is a faithful and chara&eriftic portrait. The fubjeCt is a fine 
one," and has been finely treated, with the exception of one error, into which theartift 
has been betrayed by the proverbial eyebrows of the noble original. In his endeavours 
to lay hold of fo remarkable a feature, lie has fucceeded in making them fufliciently 
heavy; but they are not worked lik^ hair, and the heavinefs is the heavinefs of a 
folid lump, not that of a bulhy excrefcence. The likenefs of the Duke of Bedford is 
correct but not animated. 

In the Pefaro library, juft fitted up for the reception of that valuable purchafe, is the 
Elijah, by one of the very early Greek painters. This picture was given, on the re¬ 
formation, by the abbot of Talley,, in the county of Caermarthen, to that branch of 
Mr. Johnes’s family which then refided at Dolecothy. How long it had been in pol- 
feflion of the monks at Talley is not known; but it it has remained in this family ever 
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fince. It is undoubtedly a very great curiofity ; though more to be valued as fuch, 
than for the merit of the performance. It has been attributed to fome of thofe mafters, 
who after the unfortunate extirpation of painting, revived it about the clofe of the thir¬ 
teenth century. But there feeras little doubt'of its being half a century older, and 
that it tnay be referred to one of thofe Greek artifts, who were invited to Florence, and 
inlpired Cimabue, confined as were their own powers, with the ambition of reftoring 
the art of painting. Conftdered as the attempt of that ignorant age, it reflects the 
higheft credit on the ingenuity of its author. The beft part of the piece is the com¬ 
partment with the chariot. It pofleffes a confiderable portion of elegance and free¬ 
dom. The other pieces in this room are, a portrait of R. P. Knight, by Lawrence, 
and two drawings, by Mifs Jphnes. In the paflage, removed out of the room, which is 
now the Pefaro library, are Herodias’s daughter with John the Baptift's head, by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Caravaggio. The vale and cafcatelli of Tivoli, by Delaney. The tem¬ 
ple is artificially introduced to heighten the effect. Itsa&ual fituation is in the vicinity 
of the town. The painter of the landfcape is unknown. 

In addition to thefe, there is a fketch by Vandyke, fuppofed to be defighed for Lord 
Strafford. A view of Newcaflle in Emlyn, by Ibbetfon, which does no inadequate 
juflice to that lingular fpot. The ruin is a fine fubjeft, and has not been loll upon the 
artift. Another of Aberyflwith, by the fame artift ; in which the drefs and character 
of the Welch peafants are well preserved ; and portraits of Robert Lifton, Efq ; T. 
Johncs, and a French courier, by Wickffead, and four frnall views of fcenes within 
the grounds at Iiavod, by Jones, of whom fome brief memoirs have already been 
given. 

The anti-library has lately been completed. A flaircafe formerly occupied the area, 
which is now converted into a claffical apartment, fo that it occafioned an incommo¬ 
dious and unfightly accefs to one of the fineft rooms in the kingdom. This anti-library 
is arranged in the form of a chapel, in which is placed fome very curious painted glafs. 
In the large window, there is an uncommonly fine portrait of the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
kneeling to his tutelary faint, which may with good reafon be fuppofed to have been de¬ 
signed by Holbein, and burnt by Albert Durer, as were the other parts. The arms of 
this cardinal are blazoned on the covering of his kneeling defk. He was attached to 
Francis the Firft, but changed to the party of Charles the Fifth, who gave him the 
Archbifhopric of Valencia, and the cardinal’s hat. The painted glafs in this room for¬ 
merly belonged to a German convent, fupprefled by the Emperor Jofeph. The higheft 
excellence of colouring in this branch of art is here attained, while the ufual portion 
of accuracy in drawing, and fidelity in copying after the mafter, are far exceeded. 
The reception that Holbein met with in this country, was highly creditable to Henry 
VIII. and his court. The tafte of the monarch was confpicuous in his patronage of the 
artift; and the liberality of Sir Thomas More, in parting with his valuable pictures to 
his mafter, for the fake of engaging that powerful protection, was not unkindly reward¬ 
ed, when Henry returned the pictures, and declared himfelf fatisfied with commanding 
the hand, that could paint their equals. There is only one other work of art in this 
room, which is a Cleopatra, by Guercino. His ftrong lights and lhadows gave wonder- 
iul force to this as well as tomoft other of his pictures. He preferred the Venetian 
to the Roman School, and devoted his principal ftudy to the attainment of excellence 
in colouring. There is a powerful and lively expreflion in this piece, which gives 
a value to the mafter, not only as a colourift, but as an imitator of nature. 
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The library is an odtagon, with the light admitted from the dome. It is furround- 
ed by a gallery, Supported on pillars of variegated marble. Thefe pillars are very 
magnificent, of the Doric order. The fymmetry of this room would be perfedt, if 
the pillars were not fomewhat too large for their height. This circumdance arofe 
from fome error of meafurement among the workmen, when the room was build¬ 
ing. As it is, however, it reflects high credit on the owner of Havod, who was, 
in this indance, his own architedt ; and this library is the triumph of the place. It 
opens into a confervatory, 16© feet in length, filled with rare and curious exotics, 
with a walk down the centre. The doors are all pannelled with p’.ate-glafs; fo that 
when the entrance door of the library is fhut, and the communication open, the 
view from the end of the confervatory, through the library, into a feeming fecond 
confervatory, almolt realizes the fictitious defcriptions of enchantment. Nor is 
the fird entrance into the library, with the paradil'e of rarities beyond, lefs driking. 

Over the chimney in the library there is an ancient mofaic, dug up at Tivoli, near 
the villa Adriana. The fubjedt is unknown, but fuppofed to have a reference to 
one of the Greek tragedies. On the mantle-piece are buffs of Mrs. Johnes and Mifs 
Johnes, by Banks. 

In the confervatory there is a piece of fculpture, by Banks, which for claffical de- 
fign and delicacy of execution, would of itfelf place him among the pureil followers 
of the ancient and bed examples, if his fame had not long fince been elf ablifhed on a 
firm foundation. The fubjedt is, Thetis dipping Achilles in the river Styx. The 
figures are exquifite; and the monfters of the Styx, carried round the bafe, are poeti¬ 
cally fancied, as well as ingenioufly fculptured. The writer of this account is in pofief- 
fion of the original model. No calls have ever been made. There is at the extremity 
of the confervatory a malk by the fame avtill. 

The drawing-room is completely furnilhed with Gobelin tapeftry, of great beauty 
and brilliancy, and the whole furniture is in the French tafte, to correfpond with the 
hangings. This is the only room which affedts fplendour of decoration ; and as pecu¬ 
liarly appropriated to the ladies, it is judicioufly contralled with the more fober flyle 
of the adjoining apartments. The colonnade front is occupied by another fuit, which 
is never fhewn to accidental vifitors. In thefe rooms the fame talfe is preferved, and 
they are enriched with many ornaments and curiofities, in harmony with the purfuits 
of the occupier. Among the number are, a drawing of Augultus’s bridge over the 
Nar, by Jacob More j two paintings done on wax, from the Vatican, by a Roman, 
and feveral coins; among the number, fome of Sir Hugh Middleton’s fined pieces, 
Roman rings, and other curiofities of antiquity, found in this part of Cardiganfhire. 
Hogarth’s Southwark fair is, however, the mod rare and valuable gem in this little 
colledtion. The humours have never perhaps been more univerfally colledted into one 
pidture. This piece alone would have judified Lord Orford in charadterizing Hogarth 
as a writer of comedy with a pencil. Its value is much enhanced by the circumftance, 
that many of the perfonages are undoubted portraits. The artid has borrowed the 
fubjedt of his fhow-cloth from Laguerre. It reprefents the dage mutiny. Some light 
is thrown on the figures by the farcical ballad opera of the Stage Mutineers, or a Play- 
houfe to be let, publilhed in 1733, year in which the pidture of the Southwark 
fair was painted. The other {how-cloth exhibits the Siege of Troy, compofed by Set¬ 
tle, which was a great favorite at all the fairs. The figure on the rope is defigned for 
Signor Violante, a celebrated vaulter in the reign of George I. The tall man on ano- 
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ther /how-cloth was Maximilian, the Saxon giant. The man flying from the fteeple 
was Cadman, who afterwards broke his neck in a fimilar experiment at Shrewf- 

But it is time to refrain from the enumeration of particulars, and to take my leave 
of Havod with a Iketch of its general character. In laying out the grounds, art has 
been no further confulted than to render nature acceffible. Indeed, nature has in this 
country fo obftinate a will of her own, that flie would fcarcely fuller a tafle, the re¬ 
verie of that fo purely difplayed, to interfere with her vagaries. There is one reflec¬ 
tion, which is particularly pleafing at Havod. Notwithflanding all that has been done, 
the place is yet in its infancy. Moll of the fine refidences in England are finilhed, and 
many beginning to decay. But Havod, fifty years hence, will Hand alone in gran¬ 
deur, if the plans of its firlt former are not abandoned by its fucceffors. What we 
now*fee is the fruit of only twenty years. In 1783, it was a wildernefs. There was 
indeed an old houfe belonging to the family; but it was deferted as an untenantable 
refidence, and the very eftate held of little account. In 1783 Mr. Johnes determined 
to fettle here. In 1803, Havod was as I have defcribed, and as the numerous friends 
of the owner can bear witnefs to having feen it. Hills planted by the very hands of 
the prefent inhabitants, have already rifen into opulence of timber; other hills are 
covered with infant plantations of luxuriant promife; and more of the lofty wafte 
is now marked out, to be called into ufefulnefs and fertility, in a fucceffion of ufeful 
autumns. 

Larch treeshave been very fuccefsful on thefe hills; but Mr. Johnes’s attempts have not 
been confined to this fpecies of timber only; he has engaged in an immenfe extent of 
general plantations, of which it would not be uninterefting to the practical agricul- 
turift to give fome brief account. From June 1796 to June 1797, four hundred 
thoufand larches were planted, and very few of the plants failed. Befides thefe, in the. 
fame year, two hundred and fifty thoufand other trees were planted, of which fifty 
thoufand were alders, and the reft elm, beech, birch, afli, and mountain afli. They 
all throve well, but the beech .flouriflied more than any, except the larch. About ten 
thoufand w'ere planted to the acre. From October 1797 to Odober 1798, ten thou¬ 
fand oaks were planted, from one to two feet high; and from Odober 1798 to April 
1799, fifty-five acres were fet with acorns. In the fame fpace of time in which the 
plantation of oaks was going forward, twenty-five thoufand afh trees were planted, of 
which not more than five hundred died, and about four hundred thoufand larch 
trees. The larches were all two years old feedlings, and were always planted on the 
upper parts of hills. The larches planted at the height of from eighteen inches to 
two feet in the year 1796, were from ten to thirteen feet high in 1802. The medium 
growth has been from twenty inches to two feet each year; but the fhoots of one very 
favourable feafon were from two feet and a half to three feet, and in fome inftances 
three feet eight inches. The whole number of trees planted on the eftate from Odo- 
ber 1795 to April 1801, amounted to two millions and fixty-five thoufand, of which 
one million two hundred thoufand were larches, without including the land fown with 
acorns. But the fyftem of planting is to be extended on a ftill larger fcale, till nothing 
nothing naked breaks in upon the feenery, except fome rock, whofe pidurefque 
effed exempts it from obedience to the cultivator. Nor are thefe, great as they may 
juftly be confidered, the only improvements in progrefs. The general fyflem of farm¬ 
ing is purfued with fpirit and judgment, and the dairy may be faid to have been brought 
to perfedion by colleding the different breeds of milch cows, and comparing their 
•merits. The long eftablifhed prejudice, that varieties of cheefe cannot be produced on 
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the fame land, is completely refuted by the experience of this dairy, which produces 
Parmefan, Stilton, Gloiicefter, Chcfhire, and every other kind, fo excellent in qua¬ 
lity, and fo exadt -in the imitation of fhape and flavour, as to deceive the moll accu¬ 
rate eye or palate. The crops of wheat, barley, rye, and potatoes, have been abun¬ 
dantly flouriihing in favourable feafons, where it has been confidered as madnefs to 
attempt their growth. Some even of the very high and expofed grounds have been 
brought into cultivation, and bid fair in the courfe of time to repay their labour and 
expenfe. The plan here purfued has been given to the public in a" little pamplet, en¬ 
titled, “ A Cardiganfhire Landlord’s Advice to his Tenants.” More than forty cows 
have been imported from Holland, and are now naturalized among thefe mountains, 
befides Devon, Scotch, Guernfey, and moll other breeds. 

1 he number of labourers employed about the farm is very great, and their comfort¬ 
able cottages, interfperfed among the woods, with the houfes of the bailiff and gar¬ 
dener afpiring even to elegance, convey more the idea of a flourifhing colony, than 
of a private gentleman’s refidence. There are other befides agricultural inftitutions. 
of a nature fcarcely to be expe&ed in fuch a place. A printing prefs, with all the 
neceflary materials for carrying on large and extenfive works, is eftablifhed in the 
grounds. Here Mr. Johnes printed his tranflation of FroifTart, under his own im¬ 
mediate fuperintendance. A lchooi for the gratuitous education of girls, has for 
fome time been opened, under the diredtion of the refpedlable patronefs; ''and it is pro- 
pofed hereafter to eftablifh another fchool for boys, on a liberal foundation. A lur- 
geon and apothecary has an annual penfion for his attendance on the cottagers of the 
eflate; and there was at one time a difpenfary for the whole neighbourhood once a 
fortnight at the houfe; but this, for fome reafons of expedience, has been difeonti- 
nued. With refpedt to the church, which has been fo often mentioned, as giving a 
finifh to the various profpecds, it merits particular attention There was before an old 
building, in very bad repair, ferving as a chapel of eafe to the mother church of 
Eglwys Newydd. It was firlt propol'ed that this ruinous chapel fhould be reinflated 
at the joint expence of the parifh and the proprietor of Havod ; but the patience of 
the latter could not accommodate itfelf to the delays and evident reludlance of the 
former. Wyat gave a drawing, with which no fault can be found, except that per¬ 
haps the pinnacles are not fufficiently light and pointed ; and the church rofe into its 
prefent ornamental form without the alii fiance of the parifh. It is attended everv 
Sunday by the Havod family, their vifitors, fen-ants, and about two hundred of the 
neighbouring peafantry, comfortable in their appearance, decent and devout in their 
behaviour. The uniform and charafteriftic drefs of the people has a peculiar and. 
p ea ing effect. I he lervice is in Welch, and therefore not very edifying to the Ene- 
lim pait of the congregation. I he interior of the church adds elegance to fimplicitv 
and ckanlinefs. There is already an altar-piece by Fufeli; and the large window in 
the family feat is to be filled with painted glafs, of a fmiilar quality and merit with 
that in the anti-library. It may well be fuppofed that the farm yards are all furnifhed 
with buildings and implements, the molt novel, extenfive, and complete. The farm 
has been entirely furrounded with (tone walls, which though tremendoufly expenfive 
are abfolutely neceflary to the fuccefs of agricultural projects in this country. It-has 
of late been a cullom more entertaining titan delicate, to take every opportunity 
.of bringing the modes of private life before the tribunal of the public. On fuch a 
fubjeft I fhall content myfelf with obferving generally, that the habits of this family 
are regular m therafelves, paternal in the care of their dependents, and hofpitable in 
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Section I. 

BEFORE we proceed to give a particular account of the places we vifUed on this 
ifland, and the pi&urefque fcenes that prefentcd themfelves, a general, but concife, 
defcription of it may not prove unacceptable to our readers. 

Th ■ Ifle of Wight was a part of the territories anciently inhabited by the Belgre, 
and was brought under lubjedion to the Romans during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudian. Bv them it was called Veda, or Vedis. It was afterwards conquered by 
C.erdic king of the Weft Saxons, who peopled it with Jutes, a tribe that had accom- 
panied’the Saxons into England. Cadwaller, a fucceeding king of the Weft Saxons 
is faid to have made himfelf matter of it fome time after, and to have maflacred rnoft 
of the inhabitants. Having undergone many other revolutions and invaiions, it at 
length together with the Iflands of Jerfey and Guernfey, was ereded into a kingdom 
by king Henry the Sixth, and bellowed on Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 
whom he crowned the fovereign of it with his own hands ; but the duke dying with¬ 
out iflue, thefe iflands loft their royalty, and again reverted to the crown. 

It is fituated oppofite to the coaft of Hampfliire, from w r hich it is divided by a chan¬ 
nel varying in breadth from two to feven miles. It conftitutes a part of the county 
of Southampton, and is within the diocefe of Winchefter. Its greateft length, ex¬ 
tending from eaft to weft, is more than twenty miles *, its breadth, from north to 
fouth, about thirteen; and above feventy miles in circumference. The form of it 
is fomewhat of an irregular oval. Newport, the capital town, which is feated nearly 
in the centre of the ifland, is upwards of eighty miles diftant from London. 

The air in general is healthy, and the foil fertile. The north part affords excellent 
pafturage and meadow grounds, while the fouth is a fine corn country. A great 
number of/heep are likewife fed upon a ridge of mountains running through the middle 
of the ifland. Their wool, which is remarkable for its finenefs, is a valuable article 
of trade to the inhabitants. Among the natural productions of this ifland, is the 
milk-white tobacco-pipe clay, of which large quantities are exported, and likewife a 
fine white fand, of which drinking-glaffes, &c. are made. A more particular account of 
thefe will be given when we fpeak of the places where they are found. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the foil, and the beauty and variety of 
its landfcapes, that it has been often ftiled The Garden of England. Parties of pleafure 
are on that account frequently made to it; but thefe excurfions are generally confined 
to Carilbrooke Caflle, the Needles, and a few other places: while it abounds with 
delightful fccncs which recommend it to the attention of the artift. Of the princi¬ 
pal of thefe we fliall endeavour in the fubl’equent pages to give our readers fome- 
idea. 

The craggy cliffs and rocks by which this ifland is encircled, form a natural for- . 
tification, particularly on the fouth-fide. Sandown fort defends the only part which 
is left by nature open to the invafion of an enemy. 

* From this interefting journey which embraces a part of the fouth of England, and is illuftrared 
with beautiful plates in aquatinta, from drawings by the author, we have only extra&ed the portion 
relative to this delightful and celebrated ifle. The plates alone will ever recommend the work itfelf to the 
reader of tailc. 
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It is divided into two hundreds, feparated by the river Medham or Medina, which 
gives name to them; they being called, according to their fituation with refpeft to 
that river, Eafl and Weft Medina. Thefe hundreds, contain three market towns, 
fifty-two parilhes, and about twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

The morning after we had landed at Cowes, was not lefs beautiful than the pre¬ 
ceding evening had been interefting. The firft obje£l which attracted our attention on 
the ifland, was Cowes Caftle. It is a fmall ftone building, with a femicircular bat¬ 
tery, fituated on the weft-fide of the river Medina. Oppofite to it on the eaft fide of 
the river was formerly another fort of the fame kind ; and when entire, they jointly 
protected the harbour ; but the latter is now fo totally demolifhed, that there is not 
the lead veftige of it remaining. The caftle at Weft Cowes \vas erected by Henry the 
Eighth ; it is a plain building, with a platform before it, on which are mounted a 
few cannon. The works have lately been repaired by order of his grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 

The bell view of it is on the decline of the beach towards the bathing machines. 
Here the caftle affumes another form, and fhows the round tower with the diftant bat¬ 
tlement. A group of trees clofe the view in one point;—the opening of the oppofite 
fhore, among the trees, is agreeable and ftriking. 

The town of Weft Cowes ftands on a riling ground, at the mouth of the river Me¬ 
dina. Its appearance, when near it, much refembles Gravefend water-fide; but 
the internal part is far more pleafant and commodious;—the ftreets however are nar¬ 
row, and the town upon the whole indifferently built. 

Cowes owes its origin and increafe to its excellent harbour; where fhips are not 
only fecure from ftorms, but fo happily fituated, as to be able to turn out either to 
the eaftward or weftward, every tide. It is well peopled, and enjoys a good trade 
for the fale of provifions, efpecially in time of war, when large fleets of merchant 
fhips often ride here for fcveral weeks, waiting either for a wind or convoy. The in¬ 
habitants are in general genteel and polite, without being troublefomely ceremonious. 
Many gentlemen belonging to the navy, have feats adjoining to this town, amongft 
which are thofe of Captain Chriftian and Captain Balkerville. Mr. White has one 
here, and another on the banks of the Medina, called Fairlee. 

Eaft Cowes, which lies on the oppofite point of land, has very defirable beauties 
with regard to its appearance and fituation, together with convenience for families that 
is not exceeded at Weft Cowes j but it has not the fame advantages with refped to 
bathing. 

T. he fare from Cowes to Portfmouth and Southampton, as well for paflengers as 
for then horfes, carriages, &c. is fettled by the corporation of Newport ; by which 
means impofitions, that might otherwife occur, are prevented. 

The market is well fupplied with filh from Torbay, and Southampton river; the 
former has the fuperiority for turbot, the latter for foies. Upon the whole, the ac¬ 
commodations at Cowes are equal to thofe of any other watering place, and much 
more rcafonable. The town is enlarging, and from its pleafant vicinities attrads every 
year an increafe of company. 1 

From Mr. Lynn’s cottage, at the top of the hill, a very extenfive view fweeps the 
diftance. Cowes lies in a bird’s eye view, with the full profped: of the veffels in its 
road, and the oppofite woody point. The hills of Ports-down are very diftindly feen; 
but from their remotenefs, and the large body of water that lies between, we had not 
(except at times, when the ruffling wind caught in fudden patches on the water’s fur- 
face) a fufficient interefting fccne to deferibe, farther than as to its extenfivenefs. 
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The evening being clear, we fet off for Newport. The road from Cowes to that 
place is equal in goodnefs to any in England. A hedge row hemmed us in on both 
fjj es an d prevented us from enjoying the profpefts that furrounded us. Ahoufe at 
the extremity of Cowes, received its name of Birmingham, as the neighbours report, 
from the poffeffor of it paying his men with counterfeit half-pence. 

On the road lies the village of Northwood, and to the left of it is Midham, the feat 
of Mr. Green. 

The Foreft of Alvington, King’s Foreft, orParkhurft, by which names it is feverally 
called, opens very piCturefquely; —a bold range of hills, with St. Catherine for its crown, 
binds \he di(lance. The lines of the hills are charmingly irregular, and blend into each 

other’s fweeps. . < * 

On the left hand, the curve of the river takes an opening, and (limes with reflections 
of the neighbouring (bores. To the light, the grandeur of the hills gradually dimi- 
niflies, and they are at length obfcured by the promontories of the foreft. 

The general hofpital of the ifland (lands adjoining to the road, about half a mile 
before you reach Newport, where thofe who unfortunately are obliged to court the um¬ 
brage of its charitable walls, are treated with great humanity and attention. 

The entrance to Newport is fuch as we generally find when a river meanders near it. 
A bridge is the principal object; but this is too contemptible in its appearance for a 
picture. Its ufual companion, the bufy mill, lies on the right hand of it. At St. Crofs, 
on the left is the feat of Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

The town of Newport is perhaps the pleafanteft in this part of the kingdom. The 
houfes are plain and neat; the (treets uniform ; and, except at the weft end, all re¬ 
gularly paved. The church is all'o a confpicuous and leading feature to its neatnefs $ 
but it is fomewhat remarkable, that though belonging to fo populous a place, it is 
only a chapel of eafe annexed to the little village of Carifbrook. 

Here are two affembly rooms, and a neat theatre, lately ereCted ; together with a 
free grammar fchool which was built by public fubfeription ; the fchool-room is fifty 
feet long, with convenient accommodations for the mafter. 

Two markets are held here every week, in which great quantities of all forts of 
grain and provifions are difpofed of, not only for the ufe of the inhabitants, but for 
i'upplying the outward-bound (hips, many of which, as before obferved, touch at Cowes. 
When I mention the market, I muft not forget to notice all the farmers’ daughters 
who refort to it with the produce of their farms, and at once grace it with the charms 
of their perfons, and the winning affability of their behaviour. There is not perhaps 
in the kingdom a place where fo many lovely girls attend the market as at Newport j 
and, at the fame time they are drefled with a degree of elegance far beyond what is 
ufualiy obfervablc in perfons of their rank. You fee them, with health and fpright- 
linefs in their looks, lightly difmountfrom their forefters, and conveying their bafkets, 
each to her chair, tender their butter, eggs, and fowls to fale, with a graceful eafe 
and complaifance, without making ufe of thofe arts that are generally practifed to pro¬ 
cure cuftomers, or ever abating of the price they a(k. On the two principal market 
days held here, viz. at Whitfuntide and Michaelmas, it is not uncommon to fee thirty 
or forty of them all drefled in fo genteel a (tile, and behaving with fo much unaffected 
complaifance and dignity, that a ftranger might be eafily led to take them for perfons 
of quality cn viafquerade. The appearance of thefe charming girls not only excited our 
wonder and admiration, but we found that they attracted the envy of all the farmers* 
daughters on the neighbouring coafts. The market houfe is in the middle of the 
town j and they have alfo a new market appropriated to the fale of corn. 
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The town of Newport is fituated fo nearly in the centre of the iflanJ, (the exa& 
centrical fpot lying not a mile to the fouthward of it,) that it is thereby rendered alike 
convenient to the inhabitants of every part. We could not acquire a minute account 
of the number of perfons of both fexes refident in it, but the houfes arp fuppofed to 
amount to near 600 —they are chiefly conftru&ed of brick, and in general are not 
lofty. 

Newport was incorporated by James the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen ; who, I might fay without flatter)', are much more deferving the title 
of gentlemen^ than fome who have paffed under our infpe&ion fines the commencement 
of our tour. 

Few places afford better accommodations for genteel people, who may vifit this 
ifland, either on parties of pleafure, or for the benefit of their health, than Newport. 
The delire of giving fatisfaefion feems to be the predominant feature of thole who keep 
the principal inns; and by their civility and conveniences, they have of late years at¬ 
tracted much company. 

I . ' 

Section IT. 

AS we purpofed keeping the coaft from Newtown, we croffed the country to that 
place. In our way w r e entered the foreft of Alvington, and purfuing a trad (high road 
there was none) that inclined to the north-welt, at length ftrutk into a ftony lane, 
where we had an excellent view of Carilbrook hills; whofe mountainous appearance 
was relieved by a woody valley, that gently Hoping from the foreft brow, gradually 
dwindled into the dale. 

Still purfuing our courfe through the ftony lane, we paffed a copfe of oaks, where the 
mountains juft mentioned received every flafli of grandeur the folar rays could produce. 
The fea, 011 the right, now' opened gradually, and afforded us tranfuory views of the 
mouth of Southampton river, of Lutterel’s Folly, the entrance of Beaulieu river, St. 
Leonard’s, and likewife of Lymington creek. 

As w'e afeended thefe northern eminences, we had a view fufficiently extenfive to 
perceive that a range of hills, or rather mountains, runs through the centre of the 
ifland. I think I may wfith fome degree of exaCtnefs fix their commencement at Ca- 
rifbrook Caftle, as a valley opens between them, that takes a direct courfe from the 
mod northern extremity, Cow'es, to the foot of St. Catherine’s. 

Thefe mountains fweep to the fouth weft, and terminate their range a little beyond 
Cal borne. Here another dale feparates them front Afton downs, and the Yarmouth 
hills, which decline rather more to the weftward. Freftwater-gate and Allunt- 
bay may be clearly difeerned throughout the whole way, after you have paffed the 
foreft. 

Alvington foreft is almoft entirely void of what generally'gives the denomination of 
a foreft to a trad of land ; except a few pollard oaks, no trees of any confequence 
are to be feen upon it, till you fkirt its borders j there indeed the oak luxuriantly in¬ 
termixes with the alh and elm. 

At the entrance of Newtown we met with one of thofe fubjetts fo often touched by 
the pencil of Mr. Gainlborough ; a cottage overlhadow'ed with trees; while a glim¬ 
mering light, juft breaking through the branches, caught one corner of the Itone 
and flint fabric, and forcibly expreffed the conception of that great mafter. A few 
faggots, with a cart under a fhed, formed the lhadow part of the fore-ground ; and the 
New Foreft, rearing its leafy tenants above the proudly fwelling waves, doled the diftance. 

From 
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From its name, we expected to have found Newtown, a town, or at leaft a large vil¬ 
lage ; but were quite aftonifhed when we faw that it confided only of fix or feven houfes. 
Many circumftances, however, tend to fupport the conjecture, that it was once a place 
of much greater confideration. In the reign of King Richard the Second, it was burnt 
by the French, and foon after rebuilt. 

Newtown-bay, or as it is fometimes named, ShaUleet-lake, makes its entrance about 
half a mile below the houfes; but its opening wants the general accompaniments, wood 
and rock, to render it grand.—The banks are infipid, being devoid even of fufficient 
boldnefs.—The point meanly fhrinks into the fea, without a Ihrub to court its flony 
flatnefs. From the frequent breaks that open through the wood, Hamplhire was per¬ 
fectly piCturefque ;—the fea, as a body, added frefh glows to the colouring, and plea- 
fingly varied the landfcape. 

The corporation of Newton, (for fmall as it is, this place has to boaft a corporation, 
confining of a mayor and twelve burgefles, and lends two members to parliament,) 
annually meet at the town hall In order to chufe the magiftrates for the year enfuing. 
The manfion in which this meeting is held has more to boaft from its fituation, than 
from its elegance as a building. The only things in it worthy of note for their anti¬ 
quity are the the mayoralty chair and table. The building is of ftone, and contains 
three rooms, with a cellar and kitchen underneath. A flight of fteps lead to the 
council-chamber, or hall. 

Shalfleet-lake falls in agreeably at the foot of the hill; while the village and 
wood rife to the left, with the downs of Brixton in its diftance. Saltern, and Ham- 
fted point relieve the Fre/h-water ciiffs, and bind its land view to the eaftward.—Here 
thofe who travel for pleafure fhould purfue the woody trad to the village of Shal- 
fleet, where they will find at every avenue frefh beauties mantling to the view. 
A body of water is preferved by dams at the foot of the town, where a mill, 
entangled in the branches of its woody fides, is an agreeable object for the fore-ground. 

On the fide of a hill, well covered with trees, (lands the town of Shalfleet. Little 
to excite curiofity is to be feen here except the church, which from fome antiquity 
about it, appears to have been in the Gothic ftile; but, like many of the churches in 
this i/land, it has been robbed of its antique windows, which gave an air of grandeur and 
folemnity to it, and beautified (as they term it) with modern cafements. We have be¬ 
fore ceniured this mode of beautification, and by this frefh inftance are prompted to 
remark, that all thofe who view with pleafure the relics of Saxon and Gothic architec¬ 
ture ftill extant, muft behold with difguft the awkward attempts of thefe good people 
to correct what Time has brought to that date of perfe&ion moft pleafmg to the eye of 
a perfon of true tafte. 

Nothing further worthy of attention detaining us, we again made for the Yarmouth 
road; which having crofled, and left to the right, we bent our courfe towards Hamfted- 
woods. The gates we had to pafs, as the roads chiefly lie through the farmers’ grounds, 
were almoft innumerable; and the foil principally confiding of clay and marie j in fome 
places the roads were extremely bad. The land, however, is very productive, and ic 
cultivated to the road's fide. 

The principal part of the land about Newtown, and extending to the fpot we were 
travelling through, is the eftate, as we were informed, of Sir Richard Worfley. Ic is 
not deficient towards the north-weft in woody fcenes, but thefe are too thinly fcattered 
to fumifh a proper fubjeft for a painter. The elms range too regularly to pleafe, and 
the clumps are too formal to combine. Nor is the ftiff appearance of the near hedge- 
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rows, which encircle the corn-fields, by any means grateful to the fight; on the con* 
trarv, fo clofely placed, they are highly difgulting. When it is poflible to bring them 
properly into t he focus of the eye, on the decline of a hill, or on a gentle rife, where 
they may blend into each other, then indeed they give peculiar pleafure. 

From Hamfted we had the oppofite view of Newtown; but fo encompafled with 
trees, that little of the buildings were to be difcerned. We had however a perfeft 
view of Gurnet Point to the north-eaft; and of the town of Yarmouth, as well as 
of Hurft Caitle oppofite to it, on the fouth-weft ; while Lymington to tne north-weft 
perfected the picture. 

From Hamfted we once more returned to the Yarmouth road, and entered it at Lin- 
wood Green. Mr. Barrington’s feat to the left, with its furrounding woods, are in fine 
order ; and gracefully fill the left hand fcene.—At the entrance of the common we ob¬ 
tained the nobleft view the ifland had as yet prefented us. Had not the fea towards 
the Ille of Portland caufed fo large an opening, it had every appearance of a Weft- 
moreland fcene. The hills rofe with all the majefty of the Skiddaw mountains ; the 
valley produced a lake, with a lonely copfe to eafe its winding fliores; while the downs 
of Afton falling to the more ftately fweep of Frefti-water cliffs, clofe their bolduefs 
'behind Fre(h-water church. Nor were the Carilbrook hills lefs diftinguifhable ; their 
irregular pile bringing in a proportion to the efl'e£t. 

The valley was crowded with its ufual inhabitants, various kinds of cattle, and launch¬ 
ed into every'extreme the voluptuous hand of Nature could beftow ; the foliage of the 
fore-ground harmonioufiy difplayed its glowing verdure, and enchanted the fight. Every 
hill brought its foot to the dale, and formed a frefti avenue for the winding ftream.— 
The fpire of Frefti-water, darting forth from its vernal attendants, caught the roving 
eye, and gave additional charms to the diftance. Nature here feemed yet to be in em¬ 
bryo, and fcarcely to have begun, what, in a few years, will excite in the mind of every 
fentimental beholder the higheft pleafure and admiration. The fcene behind it wan 
not equally inviting: the point of land between Yarmouth town and Hamfted head 
broke up in the middle of it, and feparated the mountains from the ftiores of the fea. 
Here Southampton water juft crept in between the diftances, and brought its woody 
range to the furface of the river. Yarmouth, which lay before us, did not appear fo 
interefting as it ought to have done, from its lying quite flat in the point of view from 
■which we faw it. 

Whf n we entered the town, we were not a little difappointed, but it was an agreeable 
difappointment. From its appearance at a diftance, we expe&ed to have feen a con¬ 
temptible place; but, on the contrary, we found the buildings in general neat and clean, 
though rather low. They were moftly of ftone, or whitewalhed. If Yarmouth was. 
paved, it would be little inferior to Newport in neatnefs. 

Having often heard of Yarmouth caftle, we went to fee it; but how unlike a fortrefsl 
Scarcely any thing of ftrength appeared about it, and as little worthy of obfervation.. 
The view from it was the only fatisfattion we obtained by our vifit, and that was far in¬ 
ferior to many fcenes we had pafled before. 

The conveniences of Yarmouth are very great, both to its own inhabitants, and to. 
thofeof the oppofite fliores. A pafiage-boat paffesto and from Lymington every day, 
with accommodations both for paffengers and horfes. And the paflage from one Ihore 
to the other being but from five to fix miles acrofs, it is thereby rendered reciprocally 
convenient to thode who refide on the weftern parts of the ifland, and to the inhabitants 
of the lower parts of Hamplhire and Dorfetlhire. 
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The fhores abound with a great variety of (hells, which are not found in fuch quan¬ 
tities at any other part of the ifland. The fi h on this coaft are chiefly foies and other 
flat fifh; and they are caught in fuch plenty, that they contribute greatly towards the 
fupport of the poor. 

The borough of Yarmouth fends two members to parliament, and ranks as the tnird 
town in the ifland. It is likewife a corporate town, to which conf* quence it was raned 
by King James the Firft. '1 he charter directs, that when a mayor is to b e elect* d, the 
inqueft by whom he is tobechofen, confiding of ten common council men and two 
commoners, fliall be (hut up in the town-hall, without provifions &c. till nine out of 
the twelve agree in the choice. 

Its diftance from Newport is ten miles; but the road for pleafurable travelling is the 
word in the ifland. There are not lefs than 52 gates to be paffed between the two 
places, which greatly adds to the irkfomnefs of it. 

The river Yar prefentsa beautif ul entrance, and takes a double courfe. The branch 
to the fouth-eaft paffes the valley before deferibed, and faunters up to Tapneli; a vil¬ 
lage fituated at the botrom of Afton downs.— The other branch forms a more 
confidcrable body, and feen frojn Frefh-water, appears as a lake, the hills meeting, 
and the fliores projecting, fo as to prevent the eye from perceiving its communication 
with the fea. 

The oppofite (hores of Norton, which form the entrance of the river, are pleafingly 
diverfified with broken grounds and groups of trees; and likewife with interpofing cot¬ 
tage roofs that break the too regular clumps. It is navigable to the mills of Fre(h water, 
where the bridge preferves a lufficient body to add grandeur to the landfcape, and 
allow fcope for the pencil. 

Section III. 

HAVING refrelbed our horfes, we fet out the fame evening for Frelh-water Gate, 
taking the road that had brought us to Yarmouth from Linwood Green. We then 
(truck into the firft right-hand road, leading to the bridge that croffes die fouth-eaft 
courfe of the river. 

Here the bridge became an objedt. From the hills adjoining to Yarmouth it is view¬ 
ed to fome advantage, but here it redoubled its harmony with the valley.—The fun w r as 
warm and declining.—The ivy that had helped to deface its fides, now brightened its 
appearance, and gave, as an atonement for its ravages, its friendly aid to bind the 
building, and variegate its general tints.—Nor did the hills in the diftance diminifli the 
fplendor of the feene; a wood fwept on the other fide of the bridge from hill to hill, 
and formed a perfedt amphitheatre. 

The colouring was fuperb ahd rich ; a glow of purple ftained the diftance, while the 
faint rays of the fun juft caught the bridge, and glided along the tops of the wood. 
The fide-fereens lay, one in a half tint, the oppofite one entirely in fhadow ; the whole 
blending fo uniformly, that it had the mod pleafing effect we had feen in any view 
during our whole route. 

At the declenfion of the fun, efpecially in the month of September, the grandeft 
effects of light and (hade are oblervable. The movement of thefe rapturous tranfits 
o! Nature are inftantaneous; and if not clofely obferved, fly before the eye is half gra¬ 
tified. The colouring at this time is always chafte; and the length of the fliadowsfrom 
the mountains, in general confine the light to a principal objedt; w'hich, if it does not 
as quickly (trike the imagination as its motion is hafty, every beauty muft inevitably be 
loft. 
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I am convinced that the remnants of light in an evening are much finer when the fun 
returns to the fouth, than when in the fpring it approaches the northern hemifphere. 
Nor does it lofe any of its luftre by fetting where the ocean conftitutes the horizon. 
In general its lights are clearer, and diffufe a greater variety of colours to the land; 
while the water babbling up in gentle waves, catches its rays, and gives us the very 
foul and fpirit of Claude 's matter pieces. 

The evening drawing on, we battened towards the intended fpot. Thorly furprized 
us when we entered it. From the maps of the ifland we had been led to expert that 
this parifh contained a confiderable village; but a few houfes only prefented them- 
felves, and thofe furrounded by woods. Wilmingham is a pleafant fpot, but nothing 
further. 

From Afton we had a frefh view of the fcene we had had from the entrance of 
Yarmouth. The cliff of Frefhwater Gate rofe with majeftic grandeur, but from its 
chalky corner abruptly obtruded itfelf. The lines of Afton downs ranged beauti¬ 
fully ; while the nobler afcent of the downs of Frefhwater doubled their fplendor; 
a gleam of light ftole over the hills, and prefented the woody vale with force and 
bloom. The furzy fcrub that ftraggled on the furface of the mountains, was a 
great helpmate to foften their fides. The laft, but not the leaft addition to this 
view, is the village on the oppofite fide of the water, whofe reflections gave every 
different hue to heighten the ttudy. We much regretted the want of a fore-ground, 
as nothing but a patch of ripe corn continually encountered the fight. Nor could we 
help wifoing for a few of thofe fcenes that prefented themfelves in the New Foreftj 
fome of its noble oaks would have fully completed the grandeur of the fcene before 
us. 

We now attended Afton down, and for the firft time had an uninterrupted view of 
the fea. The profpeCt was fine; — the evening was ferene ; — and the billows, as if for¬ 
getful of their ufual boifteroufnefs, feemed to be lulled to a ftate of tranquillity by the 
warblings of the feathered fongfters in the neighbouring groves, whofe little throats 
poured forth, in mod melodious notes, their grateful tranfports to the Great Giver of 
their daily food.—To add folemnity to the fcene, the fluttering fails of the furrounding 
veffels lay motionlefs; nor admitted even the gentleft breath of the zephyrs that wan¬ 
toned about them. 

On the right lay the fpot called Frefhwater Gate, which, we were informed, derives 
its name from its being placed there to prevent the water of an adjacent fpring from 
uniting with the fea. This derivation, however, does not feem to be very w-ell 
grounded. 

A cottage is the only habitation to be found here, but that cottage, which is kept by 
a publican, affords every accommodation a traveller can wifli for j and frequent parties 
of pleafure are made to it. 

The cliffs that form Frefh water-bay are very high, and when you look down frorrr 
them, you find a degree of terror excited in the mind. Many parts of them, unable to 
withftand the conftant ravages of the fea, have been wafhed down. On the left hand of 
the bay, two large maffes of the cliffs have been torn from the fides, and have fallen 
perpendicularly into the water. In the bottom of one of thefe fragments, there is a 
large chafm, forming a perfect arch j the other appears to be ftill unhurt by the de¬ 
predations of the fpray. 

From this fpot St. Catherine’s appears the mod fouthern boundary of the 
ifland; and owing to the chalky cliffs which are about half way up its fide, on 
a platform of green, is frequently taken for fome ancient cattle. The Ihore towards 
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It is rocky, and the cliffs exceedingly deep, with fmall tufts of grafs growing on their 

iidcs • 

But when we viewed the cave of Frelhwater, we were loft in wonder at the dire¬ 
ful effe&s of the raging foam. Thefe cliffs meafure, from the furface of the fea at low 
water to their top, near fix hundred feet. The cave is a natural cavity in the bottom 
of the rocks, forming two arches. 1 hofe who vifit it can only enter at low water. 
The infides of the arches are overgrown with mofs and weeds, and ferve as a fine 
contraft to the fea and cliffs. Several pieces of rock, which have fallen from the af- 
cents, block up the paffage into the cave at half tide. Among thefe, one in particu¬ 
lar, much larger than the reft, rifes fome feet above high-water mark; the form of 
which I have particularly (ketched, and it accompanies the annexed view of this rornan- 

Stakes are fattened to the rocks, and others are placed on the fhore, to which cords 
are fixed, that paffing from ftem to ftern of the boats belonging to the place, prevent 
them from being beaten to pieces by the furf, or carried to fea when the wind blows 
hard. The bottom is a fine fand ; and from the healthy fituation of the fpot, would be 
an excellent place to eftablifh a bathing machine; but there being no houfes near, a 
confiderable objection may arife from that circumftance. 

On this fhore the naturalift will find numerous attractions for his fcientific refearches. 
A variety of fofiils are impregnated with the rocky fubftance of the cliffs, together 
with native fpars;—copperas ftones are frequently thrown by the tide on the beach ; 
—and pieces of iron ore, in its primitive ftate, are fometimes ftrewed' along the 
fhore. Veins of rocks, fhooting from the cliffs, run to a length that cannot be af- 
certained, into the fea. At a diftance they appear like water-pipes; and on exami¬ 
nation, are found to confift in the middle of a vein of black rock, covered with an 
incruftation of iron. The dupe of thefe veins is fingular, but very regular, and 
pointed •, they dart into the fea among the other rocks which form the entrance of the 
cave. 

Several cavities appeared to be in the rocks as we viewed them towards the Needles, 
but none of them led to a fubterraneous paffage of any length. There are three or 
four at the bottom of the range called Main-Bench, but none equal to Frefhwater- 
Cave. 

Having made all the obfervations we could on this bay, and the night creeping 
on apace, we retired to the village; but not with any very fangui'ne hopes of meet¬ 
ing with agreeable accommodations. We, however, found fuch, as all thofe who 
are in purfuit of the beauties of Nature, and can feaft on the delightful feenes flie 
prefents, will readily put up with. To fuch, a favoury raflter, a flice of brown 
bread, with a draught of home-brewed beer, is a feaft; the humble pallet, a bed of 
down. 

Wiftiing to view a fun rife on thefe hills, v'e rofe by break of day; but fo different 
are the morning and evening feenes of the ifland from thofe on the oppofite fhores, 
that it is lcarcely to be credited, unlefs you narrowly watch ever)- operadon of Nature. 
We expe&ed to have feen the fun burft from behind the eaftern hills, and immediately 
fcatter the dewy fubftances that fall in great profufion here; but inftead of viewing his 
rays contending only with the morning vapours, as the day broke, a thick condenfed 
cloud reared itfelf from the louth-eaft, and continued to increafe in its fize, till it enve¬ 
loped all the hills in a gloomy {hade. Shortly after, a glimmering ray of light fkirted 
the horizon, and diffuled its beams to every point, but that in fo weak and faint a man¬ 
ner 
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ner as was far from pleafing. From its earlieft approach, at the dawning of the day, 
we had entertained hopes of feeing the fun gild the tops of the mountains with all its 
brilliance, and break with grandeur on the neighbouring copfe; but in this we were 
difappointed. We were informed by the farmers refident here, that they fcarcely 
ever knew the day break in this manner, with clouds accompanying the opening 
dawn, hut that the enfuing day proved very hot. For once, however, they were 
miftaken: during this day the rain frequently defcended on our heads in tor¬ 
rents. 

Alium Bay was our route on the fucceeding day; where our expectations were not 
in the lead degree difappointed. In our way to it, feveral confined views, at the foot 
of the mountains, had much the fame appearance as the Cumberland and W eft mo r land 
hills give to a picture — a ftone-iided cottage, with one half of the roof dated, the 
other covered with a mody thatch, furrounded by pleafing clumps of trees and pro¬ 
jections of rocks from the overgrown ferny heath;—while a (battered gate bounds feme 
nearly-ruined liony wall, that inclofes a dock of fheep, and confines them upon the 
rugged deep. 

Scenes of this kind frequently Ikirted the road’s fide till we reached the fummit of 
the path that led to the warren. Here a new l’cene ru/hed upon us, as pleafing as it 
was .picturefque. The declivities of the valley was a fine fpecimen of broken ground ; 
—the burrows of the little inhabitants of the warren added relief to the rocks and ver¬ 
dure that adorned its fides;—and a mixture of gravel and marie, with here and there 
maHes of white fand, contributed to the perfection that was vifible to every diferiminating 
eye;—while the Needles terminated the firfl fight, the ifle of Portland compofed the 
greatell dillance. 

As we defcended the road, a horfe, tied to a bufh, ob(fruited our progrefs. Sup- 
pofing it to belong to feme vifitor, like ourfelves, of thole piclurefque feenes, who, 
finding the hill too deep, and the road too rugged, to ride down with lafety, had dif- 
mounted and walked down, we followed the example he had fet us :—but what was 
Cur furprize, when coming up with the owner of the horfe, we recognifed him to be 
nty worthy friend, Mr. La : orte, a very ingenious arti'f! 

Betore our arrival, this gentleman had raniacked the fpot; and did not hefitate to 
pronounce the fight equal to any he had ever feen, either in or out of the 'Hand we 
were upon. As from the nature of our plan, our fpecimens of this place mud fall very 
(hurt of the numberlefs beauties it exhibits, for a more extenfive reprelentation of them 
we will beg leave to refer our readers to the works of the before-mentioned artifl; 
from whofe chalte and correcl pencil every beauty, juftly and pleafingly delineated, 
may be expected; and from his rapturous exclamations when on the fpot, we are 
not without hopes that the next exhibition at the Royal Academy will be graced with 
them 

The mountainous cliffs that form Alium Bay are terrific in the extreme; a huge 
angle of rock, (helving over your head, is the conftant accompaniment of the heights ; 
and many of them are near feven hundred feet from the furtace of the fea at low 
water. 

In thefe rocks the propreffive operations of nature in their formation are eafily dif- 
cernible.- We found them to be compofed of a regular gradation of fubftauces, from 
a watery clay to a perfect and lubllantial petrefaclion. The winter blafb, and in- 
celfant ravages of the fea, frequently hurl large tufts of earth from the fiupendous 
heights to the ltrand beneath; and theie, lying there immovable, gather from the 
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undulations of the waves, fmall {hells, fofiils, and pieces of flint; till hardened by 
time, and the petrifying quality of the water, they become at length a perieCI fub- 
llance. 

We broke feveral large clumps, which had undergone this tranfmutation, and 
found that they had attracted every marine produttion. In their primary date they 
appeared to have been chiefly clay, without any durability, iheir fecond date was, 
when the water had thrown its floating weeds round their Tides, and had juft begun to 
attract the fofiil particles and pieces of broken {hells, which, entangling in the mofs 
and fegments, there remained, and contributed to their growing ftrength. In their 
third progreiflon we found, that flint and fpar had forced their way into their centre, 
and cemented the earth together, till, in the courfe of time, the water had petrified, 
and clothed them with copperas {tones and iron ore for their outward coat. Their 
fourth and laft Itage was, where, the waves having wafhed them every tide, they 
plainly exhibited, on their outward appearance, all the foregoing fubftances entirely 
converted to hard folid rock. The ininutenefs with which we examined thefe 
{tones left us not the leaft room to doubt but that fait water is poffefied of the 
power to petrify, in a feries of time, the fofteft and molt difloluble aflemblage of 
earths. 

The fine white fand before mentioned is found here, about a hundred feet above the 
furface of the beach, of a peculiar quality. The llratum lies between two others of 
clay. This fand is the only fort that is to be found in thefe kingdoms fit for making 
white glafs; it is likewife ufed at Worcefter for manufacturing china; nor will any 
other do for thefe ufes. The miners employed in digging it informed us, that this vein, 
front repeated examinations, has been found to run entirely through, from the extremity 
of the point oppofite to Yarmouth to the downs of Alton. It belongs to Mr. Urry, of 
Yarmouth, and the profit arifingjrom it is very confiderablc. As often as the weather 
will permit, veffels lie in Allum Bay to load with it,—Here likewife is dug the tobacco 
pipe clay before fpoken of. 

The compofnionsof the foil which form thefe ftupendous heights are of the greateft 
variety we ever meet with.—The bottom is a hard mixture of flint and chalk, whofe 
durability is able to encounter any attacks but the ocean’s fury. The next vein is a 
black foftifh mud, or watery clay, over which is an ochre or a bright caft„ Here 
the fand-pits take their rife, whofe ftratum, meafuring ten feet in depth, is fitu- 
ated on the hard plain floor of ochre before mentioned, having above it another 
vein of much the fame quality. Over thefe we obferved a variety of coloured 
clays and earths, fome of which were of a perred; pink and green hue, with the 
interpofition of chalk, flint, and mould, without diftin&ion. In {hort, I fcarcely 
think that any part of the kingdom produces, in fo fmall a compafs, fuch a mixture of 
foils. 

The workmen are feldom able to continue working at the fand-pits longer than 
the month of October; lometimes not fo long. In the winter, the fea, agitated by 
the violent fouth-weft winds, which then generally blow, breaks into the pits, and, 
undermining the other heights, brings down the whole force of the mountain. When 
thefe cralhes happen, they may be diftinCtly heard at the village of Frefh-water, though 
two miles diftant. 

1 his diffidently accounts for the great quantities of rock that bind the fhores. 
When they fall to the water’s edge, every tide,"as before obferved, adds permanency 
to their fubftance. A little nearer to the chalky Tides of Frefliwater downs we ftili 
found greater cavities in the earth. The quantity of rain that in this part fweeps 
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along the downs, here finds a vent. The day being rainy and boifferous, we enjoyed 
peculiar fatisfaclion from viewing the ravages inceflantly committed by it.—A. bold 
ffream iffucd from the top of the rocks, which joined feveral fmaller ones about a 
quarter of the way down ; where, violently burfting on the large clumps of iron ore 
from which the earth had been walhed, they gave grandeur and beauty to the fcene. 
When the torrents caufed by the rain are very violent, they carry all before them 
from the heights, leaving their impregnations on the furface of the earth. Large 
maffes, of a green colour, appeared on many of the points, which we fuppofed to 
have been caufed by the quantity of copperas that lies on the rocks ; and we likewife 
found feveral Hones flrongly infufed with a tinClure of that mineral. 

Nor are thefe cliffs deficient in iron ; feveral fprings iffue from the fides of them, 
which, in their paffage to the fea, leave a fediinent behind them tinClured with it. 
A great quantity of iron ore lies along the beach, which, like the rocks before de¬ 
fended, had received additional flrength from having been expofed to the air and fea. 
Some of thefe we found as foft as clay, and many harder than the rocks themfelves; 
for, on oppofing their flrength, the iron remained whole, while the rocks chipped in 
pieces. 

Thefe rocks and earths, when the water leaves them,'appear very like the Glaciere 
mountains, in Switzerland; feveral hundred points fhoot upwards, gradually de- 
creafing In their circumference. We obferved that the fprings, even when not aug¬ 
mented by the rain, formed two or three cafcades ; and thefe, at the time we viewed 
them, were by no means contemptible ones. We thought them fo interefling that we 
took the annexed view of them. But it mull be obferved, that as thefe feenes, from 
the before-mentioned devaffations, alter every year, they may not perhaps be found ex¬ 
actly in the fame polition as when viewed by us. Whether they are or no, it is certain 
they will not be feen to lefs advantage, as every fummer adds frefh, though tranfient 
beauties to them. 

The time to fee them in their greatefl perfection mufl be while the fun is fetting; 
his beams then giving additional force to every touch nature fo wantonly fports with ; 
as they ftand at the clofe of the day direCtly in his focus. 

We nowpaffed along the beach, Hill nearer to the white borders of the Needles, 
where frefh objects enchanted our fight. A ftupendous afeent, near five hundred 
feet in height, with another rather lefs, one of them of a perfect pink colour, the other 
of a bright ochre with its foot covered with the green fediment of copperas, had an 
appearance as wonderful as uncommon. So fudden a difference, though fingular, 
muff, when blended in a picture, produce a charming harmony. The only ftiff ob- 
jeCt w'as the white cliffs ; but the glare of thefe was rather alleviated by the weeds 
which hung down them, and the blue furface of the flints. 

The point that extends to thofe fatal rocks, called the Needles, (which once, there 
is not the leaft room to doubt, formed the extremity of the land,) is near a quarter 
of a mile in length. From its fides flow feveral llreams, but they are too fmall to 
form a body. The quality of the water of thefe llreams is allowed, by feveral gentle¬ 
men who have aualized it, to be very good. They are chiefly chalybeate; but one 
we tailed left the rancorous flavour of copperas behind. It was not, however, fuf- 
ficient to affeCt the llomach. There is every probability that this long walte will in 
time become, like the Needles, a terror .to feamean; but it will require many centu¬ 
ries to bring fo grand an objeCt to perfeClion. 

As we returned, a number of fmall Hones rattled down from the fides of the rocks, 
which we thought, at firff, were thrown by fome play fo me boys who were above; 
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but we foon found it was occafioned by the fheep that were grazing on tne very bt ink 
of the precipice, fome of whom had even got below the eJge, in order to pick up the 

herbs that fkirt its brow.) „ , _ , r. 

The only inhabitants of this dreadful promontory are gulls and puffings, who lelort 
to it about the month of May, to breed, and leave it towards September, lhe coun¬ 
try people refident in this part of the ifland are very dexterous in taking the eggs oi 
thefe birds. This they do by means of an iron crow, which they fix into the ground 
on the top of the cliffs, and fufpending themfelves from it, in a bafket faftened to a 
rope, they get at the nefts.—A method not unlike that purfued by the gatherers 
of famphire, from the fide of Dover Clift, as defcribed by Shakefpeare,. in his King 
Lear: * 

- -— Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire ;—dreadful trade ! 

Methinks, he feeras no bigger than his head.” 

As foon as the men get thus fufpended, they halloo ; upon which the birds quit the 
holes wherein their eggs are depofited, and flying away, leave them a prey to the un¬ 
feeling plunderer. The eggs of thefe birds are found here in great plenty, and this is 
the only part of the coaft where they build. Some of them make even the Needles a 
receptacle for their young. Strangers frequently buy thefe eggs through curiofity; 
but they are feldom eaten, except by the country people who take them, and who 
likewife fometimes deftroy the birds for the fake of their feathers, by knocking them 
down with flicks as they flyout of their holes. 

The chief food of thefe birds is fifli, which they take with extraordinary agility, 
picking them up as they (kim along the fur face of the fea. The puffing is a fpecies of 
the feagull, differing from it only in colour, its heads and wings being promifeuoufly 
covered with brown fpots.—Many gentlemen refort to thefe cliffs, in order to en¬ 
joy the amufement of (hooting ; and as, upon hearing the report of the gun, feveral 
hundreds of the birds leave their holes at a time, and hover .about, they generally find 
excellent fport. 

At Lymington the Needles have a very pleafing appearance, not unlike that which 
St. Catherine’s makes when feen from Fre fit water gate. The fingular effects that 
time has wrought on the beach of thefe celebrated rocks, was the laft thing which 
engaged our attention.—The pebbles and flints lying on the furface of it, are per¬ 
fectly fmooth, from the repeated friction of the waves, and the force with which the 
fea dafhes them againft each other; fo that they appear exactly like a great numher of 
marbles, only of a more confiderable fize. Here likewife many veins of iron, refem- 
bling water-pipes, like thofe at Frefliwater gate, before defcribed, launch a long way 
into the fea; and, although the bottom is fandy, it requires a thorough knowledge of 
the coaft to land dear of the rocky parts. 

The weeds, called here by the country people delfe and tangle, grow and flourifti 
on thefe rocks; and they are likewife fuperbly touched with a bright yellow mofs, 
which adds relief to the other tints that drew the (horc. Allum is alio found here, 
but in no great quantity, nor very good in its quality. From this circumftance we may 
fuppofe the bay to have received its name. 
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Section IV. 

WE now left this place, but not without great regret, having received incxpreffible 
pleafure from its tremendous grandeur ; of which we have endeavoured to give our 
readers fome idea in the annexed plate. Having mounted our horfes, and being 
joined by the gentleman we had accidentally fallen in with, we fat out with a defign 
to afcend the 'downs of Frefhwater; but miffing the road, we attempted to climb 
the mountain. The flipperynefs, however, of the grafs, occafionedby the rain, 
and the fteepnefs of its Tides, prevented us from carrying this defign into execution. 
We accordingly difmounted, and, with great difficulty, regained tfm road. And 
we would take this opportunity to caution all thofe who vifit the Ifie of Wight, not, 
in any part of it, to leave the beaten road, if they can poffibly avoid it; for though 
the people of the country, who are not eafily terrified at any intricacies, can readily 
find the neare'ft way from place to place over the downs, yet if you do not per¬ 
ceive a track to lead up the hill, you may be alfured there is no paffable road that 
way. 

Having regaled ourfelves at Frefhwater gate, we again mounted the downs of 
Afton. From the extreme height of thefe plains, and of the adjacent ones, we gener¬ 
ally found the fummits of them barren, while the vallies are exceedingly fruitful; and 
where the hills are cultivated, and grain fown, from the almoft continual north-eaft 
winds that fweep over them in the winter, and their being expofed to the fcorching 
rays of the fun in the furnmer, (a contraft unfavourable to vegetation,) we often ob- 
ferved, that while a part of it was green, the reft was ftunted and parched up. This 
difference in the ripenefs, together with the fmallnefs of the ear, even in its higheft 
perfe&ion, renders the cultivation of corn on thefe elevated fpots very unprofitable, 
and not worthy of the farmer’s attention. 

They, however, afford a fweet and rich pafture for flieep, and fome are kept upon 
them ; yet not fo many as there might be ; nor is it in the power of argument to pre¬ 
vail on the farmers to extend fo beneficial a branch. The fheep in thefe parts appear 
to be of the Dorfetfhire breed—tall, and well fleeced; and the mutton is equal in 
goodnefs to any in Great Britain. 

Wifliing to keep as clofe to the fea fhore as poffible, we now made for Compton 
Chine; but met with nothing interefting till we crolled Compton Down; we then 
came to a fmall village, called Brook. The chine of Brook has a greater chafm to 
prefent than Compton ; but even this did not come up to our expeflations. The vil¬ 
lage of Brook lies in a recefs formed by two mountains, which fhelter it from the vio¬ 
lence of the winds. 

The places to which, in thefe parts, the name of chine is given, are breaks or 
chafms in the cliffs, which feem to have been occafioned by fome violent eruption or 
infringement of the ocean. Through fome of them we obferved fprings to flow. 

From Brook we croffed to Mottifton; and in our way paffed through a foil entirely 
different from any we had hitherto feen. For near two miles the furface of the road 
confifled of fand, perfe&ly red. Under this was a vein of white fand. And beneath 
that a great quantity of iron ore, intermixed with flint and chalk. 

The variation of the foil in this ifland is beyond defcription. They may be truly 
termed the vagaries of nature; in which fhe fports with uncontrolled extravagance. 
Every year, to an obfervant and frequent vifttor of the ifland, fhe prefents fomething 
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vallies of Newtown and Sha-fieet, were no 
longer vifible, as we proceeded to Mottifton, being intercepted by the Brixton moim- 
Ss S’from their height, except direftly in the road-way, are utterly impaflable. 
The village of Mottifton is a very defirable fpot, pleafantly fixated, and comman ing 
charmin A iews of the fea. The church is antique, but almoft robbed of Us grandeur 
bv the modern mode of beautifying we have fo often cenfured. 

' About half a mile from the village, after we had left it, a fcene presented itfeh tl a 
ftruck us with furprize and admiration. The village, behind us, which is almoft fur- 
rounded by woods, juft opened fufficient to prefcnt its churcn, fpire, and entrar ce, - 

gether with an old houfeof ftone, which the fun caught full upon the trees lyingm 
fliadow formed the fore-ground while the diftant cliffs of Frefh-water, Mam Bench, 
and Scratched Bay, clofed upon the verdure of the wood which furrounded the village, 
and brought it out; the relief was aftonilliing, and the fight peculiarly pleafing. The 
fea lay in fhadow in the dillance; and feveral vefiels, with light glancing on their top- 

fal Such fcenes frequently encounter the eye here, but fall infinitely fhort when deferred, 
of what they are in reality. To pounray them in their own glowing colours is not 
in the power of my pen or pencil; to point out fuch as are molt finking, and to give a 
defeription as nearly adequate as pofiible, is the utmoft I can do. 

The downs of Brixton on our left often afforded fine back-grounds. A number 
of rocks ftart from the brows of the hills, the mofs and grafs charmingly blending on 
their furface. A few patches of white, occafioned by holes which the flieep had made 
to lie in, were rather diigufting to the fight. From the very great height of the rocks, 
the fheep that grazed on the brows of them appeared like dots of white; they, how¬ 
ever when .hey grouped, ftrongly heightened the effeft. There was a littlenefs 
in the valley before us, occafioned by feveral aukward clumps of ill-grown trees, that 
broke the fine fweeps it took. The hill of St. Catherine’s and Appuldurcombe ternn- 
nated the view. Black Down alfo prefented its loftinefs, and added to the fcene. 

We left Pitt Place and Chilton Chine to the right, and paffed on to Brixton, or, as 
it is called here, Brifon. The corruption of this proper name renders it neceffary for 
me to mention, that the names of places are not uncommonly corrupted in theie parts. 
Nav, if you inquire the road to any place, calling it as it is ufually written, the odds 
are confiderably againft you, but that they tell you there is no fuch place. Lven 
the people of Newport indulge themfelves in thefe liberties: fo that unlefs you 
have a map with you to rectify their mifnomfers, you are very often at a lofs how to 

proceed. . 

Brixton is one of the largeft villages in this part of the llland, and, m my opinion, 
one of the pleafanteft. The road through it is clean, and kept in good order. It is 
conveniently fituated, in point of diftance, from the bay to which it gives name. lhe. 
parifli church belonging to it ftands towards the (kirts ot the village $ but this alfo has 
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had the iron hand of embellilhment laid on it. A dream paflfes through this place, 
which rakes its rife near Mottifton, and empties itfelf into the bay at Jackman’s Chine. 
At the bottom of the village, as we courfed its fides, we obferved this brook to widen, 
when it afforded a pleafmg effect. 

The inundation of the lea, completing what fome eruption had begun, forms here a 
fhort declivity, overgrown with fcrubby bulhes. There is alfo a boat-houfe here, where 
l'everal boats are kept in readinefs to afiift the unfortunate mariners, in cafe of Ihip- 
wrecks, which are not unfrequent on this coaft. The bay, as to its appearance, affords 
nothing very pleafmg to the fight; every wave, however, that broke upon its beach, 
where there is a conltant furf, brought a charm with it. 

This furf we loon viewed in all its terrors; for the morning turning hazy, a ftorm. 
commenced, which obliged us to take Ihelter in the boat-houfe. ‘ From hence we faw 
the fea, with its wonted fury, waging war with the more peaceable cliff; while the tor¬ 
rent, in wild career, milling from the heights down the clay and ftony fteep, forced its 
way through the foaming billows, and tin&ured with its ftreams tne borders of 
the bay. 

After waiting an hour, by which time the ftorm was abated, we again fet forward, 
with a determination to Ikirt the boundaries of the cliffs which lay neareft to the fea. 
Several recedes obtrude themfeives on the land, but without producing that terrific effect 
we had frequently feen them do. 

We fwept round the Bay of Brixton, but received no very great pleafure from view¬ 
ing its formal plains. On our left we obferved Black Down to open, and prefent us 
with a view of Culver Cliffs, which lie at the eaftern extremity of the ifland. The 
vallies throughout the ifland frequently form a curve round the foot of fome dreadful 
precipice, and lead your fight to the mod beautiful fcenes. We were here gratified 
with one of thefe; which, difdaining all bounds, began its opening at Sandown, to 
the eaftward, and turning round the foot of St Catherine’s, joined the vallies of Brix¬ 
ton and Chale, and from thence ran on to Frelh-water. Notwithftanding we were 
now on the lowed part of the ifland, we had a very plain and diftinft view of its ex- 
tremeft bounds. 

It may be neceffary to remark, for the benefit of thofe who vifit thefe parts, that, in 
going round this coaft, great inconvenience attends keeping clofe to the fea ; as the 
road over the downs is impaflable for carriages, and even very troublefome to thofe on 
horfeback; there being near fifty gates between Frelh-water gate and St. Catherine’s, 
and ihofe of the word kind. In almoft every field we were obliged to difniount, in 
order to cut the cords by which they were faftened, otherwife we fliould not have been, 
able to have proceeded. 

Continuing our route, we came to Barns Hole, which might properly be deemed a 
chine. As the operations of Nature in the formation of works of this kind admit of 
many hypothefes, I lhall give my opinion of it .with diffidence. Bams Hole is a vaft: 
chaftn in the earth, fronting the fea, which extends a confiderable way towards Brixton j 
and, as you enter it, inlpires the mind with horror. The entrance has the appearance 
of leading to fome fubterraneous paffage, which furnilhes a retreat for a neft of robbers. 
The fides of it are four hundred feet high, meafured from the water, and are coated 
on the outfide with a difmal black earth, which confirms the terror impreffed on the 
imagination by the firft view of it. It is lurrounded by a loathfome, unfruitful foil, and 
fcarcely a Ihrub cares to cling to its fteep afeents. A ftream paffes through it that 
empties itfelf into the fea. 
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The reflections that arofe in our minds on viewing fuch a combination, of ftriking 
effects, were, that they mu ft have been occafioned by fome great convulfion of Nature j 
who, being internally overloaded, difcharged the extraneous matter by fome terrible 
eruption. This fuppofition feems to be confirmed by the quantity of minerals, and the 
variety of foils, that are found about it. Several fpecimens of fulphurous matter, 
though not very firongly impregnated, lay on the fhore. 

Section V. 

WE now made our way towards Atherfield Point, leaving the village of Atherfield, 
and alfo Kingflone, to the left. A great noblenefs of valley extends all the way to 
Chale ; but it is too much cultivated to afford an artift fatisfa&ion. 

Still continuing on the downs, we came to that point of Chale Bay which is called 
Atherfield Point, traverfing nearly the fame kind of foil and country we had hitherto 
done. The hills of St. Catherine began now to form a noble appearance. At 
Frefh-water, as we obferved' before, they looked like caftles j here they appeared 
like fortreffes of great ftrength. From the regular breaks in the rocks, and thefe 
being not unlike gun-ports, or embrafures, they might, about twilight, be eafily mtf- 
taken for fuch. 

Its heights are grand and piChtrefque, and they clearly prove that this ifiand, with 
regard to its formation, has every advantage ; for where the fea would, from the part 
being moft expofed to its fury, have committed a breach, the land, boldly rifing, pro¬ 
tects it from every inundation. And, if we may judge from what the inhabitants fay 
of it, the Ifle of Wight has fcarcely its equal in the world. ’ Its land (fay they) is fer¬ 
tile ; its hulbandmen indullrious •, its females prolific ; its hills a fure protection from 
the devaftations of the fea •, its coafts too rocky to admit the approach of an enemy j 
and, above all, its inhabitants chearful, good tempered, and hofpitable; all uniting 
in the with and endeavour to render their ifiand attractive in every refpeCt to ftrangers. 

I mull here remark, that the parts of the ifiand we were before fpeaking of, are fo 
unlike the eaftern fiiores, in point of appearance, that was a perfon to be fuddenly tranf- 
ported from one part to the other, I am of opinion he would fcarcely believe he were 
upon the fame ifiand. 

We now parted Walpan Chine, and another fmall infringement of the ocean, where 
are a few huts belonging to fome boatmen and filhermen, which feverely feel the ra¬ 
vaging effeCts of the fea. About the middle of Chale Bay, on the top of theclifis,. 
there Hands a houfe, which appears to have been ereCted for the reception of tra¬ 
vellers ; but at the time we palfed it, it was locked up, fo that we could procure no 
refreflnnent. 

We now arrived at one of thofe cavities before deferibed,. called Black-Gang Chine, 
which we were informed received its name from a gang of pirates who formerly made 
it their place of refidence j and its appearance feems fully to confirm this fuppofition; 
for it is far more dreadful to behold than thofe mentioned in the foregoing feCtions. 
The lize of the chafm, and its tremendous {helving rocks, cannot fail of infpiring the 
mind with horror. The imagination, while viewing it, mayalmoft lead the inquifitive 
traveller to fancy that the earth had juft opened her horrid jaws, and from the very 
fpot on which he then Hood, had entombed in her bowels fome unwary traveller, 
who, like himfelf, was prying into the wonderful operations of Nature.—I never beheld 
fo awful a fight as thele ponderous fteeps exhibit. The fides of the chafm, which are 
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little fliort of five hundred feet high, are (helving, and many parts of the top are over- 
fpread with fhrubs. 

On its fummit a fpring takes its rife, and winds flowly down to the fca. lhe ftow- 
nefs of its courfe prevents it from proving detrimental to the cliffs. The water ilfuing 
from this fpring is of a peculiar nature. It a&s as a gentle aperient. When firit 
poured into a bo°ttle, it is as clear as cryftal; but after remaining in it fome time, a 
very confiderable .fediment appears at the bottom. We feparated fome of this fedi- 
inent, and found it to contain particles of iron ore, which emitted a fulphurous fmell. 
Several copperas ftones lay about, efpecially in the ftreams proceeding from the fprings, 
which feemed to be in their native ftate. Some fpecimens of rock allum were likewife 
flrewed around, but not in the fame profufion as at Allum Bay. 

Many fhips have fatally experienced the deftruCtive effects of the rocks that line 
Chale Bay.—They juft lurk .underneath the furface of the water, and, in conjun&ion 
with the Cape of Rocken End, occafion very heavy fwells, efpecially if the wind be 
foulherly. When the tide runs ftrong, and the wind is fouth-weft, if a yefl'el is not 
far enough to the fouthward to weather the point of St. Catherine’s, fhe is fure to be 
upon the rocks. It is ftill within the remembrance of many, that, during one tempef- 
tuous night, not lefs than fourteen fail met their fate in this dangerous bay: and 
fcarcely a winter paffes but what accidents of the fame kind happen. But as for 
fome years paft boats have been kept in readinefs, and men are conftantly attending to 
afford every afliftance upon fuch occafions, many lives have been prelerved. 

We are forry, however, to be obliged to add, that the favage cuftom of plundering 
wrecks, and dripping the dead, whenever thefe accidents happen, too much prevails 
among the country people refident on the weftern coaft. Deaf to the calls of huma¬ 
nity, thefe unfeeling wretches hear with unconcern the cries of the fhipwrecked ma¬ 
riner, flruggling with the boifterous waves ; or fee the beauteous corfe of fome fair 
paflenger lying lifelel's on the beach, perhaps ftill prefling a beloved infant to her 
bofom. Intent only on fecuring their ill-got property, they cannot beftow a thought 
on the unfortunate; nor will one among them fuffer a tender fenfation to make its way 
to his heart. 

To procure a reftoration of the property thus inhumanly obtained, or to bring thefe 
lawlefs plunderers to juftice,is equally impracticable; as every one (hares in the plunder, 
it is the intereft of every individual to unite in concealing or defending it. 

The falvage ufually allowed for faving merchandize from fhips wrecked, may fome- 
times be thought worth attention, and be the means of protecting it from avaricious 
depredators; but as it is feldom that any emolument arifes from the prefervation of 
lives, little attention is in general paid to that point. Were a premium to be of¬ 
fered by government for every perfon preferred from a fhipwrecked veflel, and a 
medal, as a badge of diftinCtion, added to it by fome great perfonage; or was a 
fociety to be eftablifhed for the promotion of fo benevolent a purpofe; many that 
now perifh for want of needful afliftance, might be reftorcd to ufefulnefs and fo¬ 
ciety. 

It has been known that the moft daring exertions on thefe occafions have met with 
a very inadequate recompence.—An inftance of this kind is ftill talked of in the Ifle of 
Wight. At the time the Juno, a Dutch frigate, was loft on this coaft, a fmuggler, 
with four other perfons, ventured out to her afliftance, notwithftanding they were in 
the extremeft danger from the violence of the furf, which every inftant made its way 
over the boat. They, however, at length gained the (hip, and brought oft, and fine¬ 
ly landed the whole of the crew, except three perfons, who were wafhed off the raft. 
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And for a deed which Britifh feamen alone could have accomplifheda deed worthy 
of the highed praife, and the moll ample remuneration the only recompence they 
received” was a paltry ten pound bank note.—Can we wonder then that fuch exertions 

are not more frequently heard of? 

We could not pafs the fatal lpot where fo many brave feamen, the fupport and glo¬ 
ry of this commercial kingdom, find an untimely grave, without heaving a figh ; and, 
at the fame time indulging a wilh that fome method may be deviled to prevent every 
avoidable decreafe of fo valuable a body of men. 

Leaving this gloomy track, we proceeded to the village of Chale, which lies about 
a mile to 'the left of the Chine, and is but a fmall and irregular place. The church, 
which was founded during the reign of Henry the Firft, is, in the tower part, very 
much like that of Carilbrook, but not fo large. 

As you afcend the hill beyond it, looking back, the valley toward Frefiiwater ap¬ 
pears very extenfive;—Brixton down binds the right-hand fcreens;—the ocean dimi- 
nilhesto the left;—while the cliffs at the Needles clofe the land view, and in fome 
degree foften the formal valley. Too great a number of unpleafing lines range down 
the dale, which throws a diftnefs over it. 

The people of the ifland call it a garden; and fo it really is; but in too great a de¬ 
gree to pleafe an amateur of the true pifturefque. This part of the ifland, as to its ap¬ 
pearance, differs very much from the northern part, which is occafioned by a want 
of wood to give a variegation to its colours. A famenefs runs through the whole, 
the downs of Brixton excepted, which in fome parts are fcrubby, with broken 
ground; but in this not equal to what we afterwards faw on the eaft fide of St. Ca¬ 
therine’s. 

From Chale we mounted St. Catherine’s Hill, which we found far deeper than any 
we had hitherto met with; and nearly the whole way was not very fafe for a horfe. The 
road lies on the fide of a precipice, at lead three hundred feet high, and tremendous 
to look down; the oppofite fide is bounded by a bank. After fome difficulty we at 
length attained its fummit. 

This hill is faid to be the highed in the ifland ; but whether it is fo we will not take 
upon ourfelves to fay; as, after frequent experiments, fuch as comparing it with the 
appearance of the other hills, we dill remained in doubt. 

Stories are told by the inhabitants of the parifli of Chale, of the finking of Week 
down, which lies about three miles off, in the intermediate way between St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s and Shankliri down. They fay, that formerly Shanklin down, through the 
interference of Week down, could only be feen from St. Catherine’s; whereas now 
it is vifible from Chale down; confequently either Week down mud have funk 
confiderably, or Shanklin down mud have increafed its altitude. And fome of the 
old people tell you that this has partly happened within their own remembrance. So 
wonderful are the operations of Nature, that it is not for man to fay, “ It cannot be 
but this is an event fo far out of her ufual courfe, that I own 1 could not readily give 
credit to it. 

On the top of St. Catherine’s is a' light-houfe and a beacon, neither of which are 
now ufed. The tower ferves, in the day-time, for an excellent land-mark ; it being 
near eight hundred feet above the level of the fea at low water. A fmall part of the 
chapel is remaining; it is in form an oflagon, and by fome called the hermitage, 
from the circumdance of a prieft’s having formerly immured himfelf in it from the 
world. 
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As we examined the infide of this place of holy retirement, the ftcry o r Dr. Gold, 
fmith’s Hermit inftantly occurred to our remembrance, and iinpreffed itfelf on our 
minds. The hearth whereon he had once trimmed the cheerful emhgrs; the wicket; 
.and many other circumftances, led us to fancy, that this might have been the fpot 
where Edwin had taken up his abode ; and that the pleafing tale owed its birth to the 
Hermitage of St. Catherine’s. The wildernefs alone was w anting to complete the ima¬ 
gined fcene. 

The views from the hill are very extenfive, and likewife reminded us of that ele¬ 
gant and natural poet who, in his “ Traveller,” from among the Alpine folitudes looks 
down, and thus exclaims: . 

€< Yc glittering towns, with wealth and fplendor crown’d. 

Ye fields, where furnmer fpreads profufion round, 

Yc lakes, whofe vefiels catch the bufy gale. 

Ye bending (wains, that drefs the flow’ry vale, 
h'or me your tributary (lores combine ; 

Creation’s tenant, all the world is mine.” 

“We had from hence a complete view round the ifland, except in one point, which 
was interrupted by the downs of Brixton, thefe lying too near the fight.—To the weft, 
the iflands of Purbec and Portland were very diftinguifhable;—the land towards Lyming- 
ton feemed ahnoft to join the iCand; a final 1 part of the channel by which it is fe- 
parated being vifible, but barely diffident to let you fee what it was the New Foreft 
reared its oaks on the hills, and ranged to the mouth of Hampton water;—the point 
towards Monckton fort was perfe&ly confpicuous, and the hills of Portfdovvn clofed its 
extent;—we could alfo fee land at a very great diftance to the eaftward ; and it is af¬ 
firmed by fome, that the point which forms the bay of Brighton, is to be perceived from 
hence. 

The Culver cliffs bound another valley, which, as before obferved, joins Brixton 
dale. The woody defeents of Ride feemed to flope gradually to the water’s edge, and 
foftened the harfher lines of the mountains. 

On the fide of the hill of St. Catherine’s that lies towards the fea, the defeentis quite 
perpendicular, till interrupted by a final 1 fiat green of no confiderable width, when it 
again defeends in the fame abrupt manner, to the water’s edge. The river Medina takes 
its rife at the foot of this hill, and after pafling through Newport, empties itfelf into 
the fea at Cowes. The fources from whence the river originates, are fecured by this 
hill from any inundation of the fea; which the inhabitants fay was never known to hap¬ 
pen on any part of their coafts, except during the winter months, in a finall degree at 
Gurnet bay. 

When we defeended the hill, an odd circumftance attracted our notice, which though 
trivial in itfelf, we mention, as it may appear as fingular to our readers as it did to 
us. It being harveft time, a chearfulnefs and jollity feemed to prevail at a farm-houfe 
we paffed at the bottom of the hill, which did not extend to the whole of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; for we obferved that a fine game cock and his feathered mate walked about in a 
melancholy mood. Inftead of “ proudly ftrutting before his dame to the (tack, or the 
barn door,” as the cock deferibed by Milton did, poor Chanticleer went flowly on, 
with a large piece of flat ftick faftened to his bread, followed by his fclitary companion, 
dame Part let, who had a clog tied to her leg, of the fame kind as thofe fixed on the legs 
,of hories, though not fo large. And this was done we found to prevent their entering 
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The fields, and committing depredations on the newly reaped corn. We foon after faw 
feveral others hampered nearly in the fame manner.—A fight at once fo droll and fo 
novel, afforded us no little entertainment. 

From St. Catherine’s we croffed the common fields to Niton, which is frequently 
termed Crab Niton, from the great number of crabs found on that coaft. The want 
of a good road to this village makes the vifiting it very inconvenient to travellers. 
The foil here is of a different nature from what we had hitheito paffed ; it appear¬ 
ed to confift of a fine mould, without any mixture of its favourite accompaniment, 
chalk. 

From the top of St. Catherine’s this village prefents itfelf as one of the neareft; 
Godfil, Brixton, Mottifton, Chale, Kingfton, and feveral others are alfo within 
fight. 

The village of Niton has nothing of novelty to attract attention, nor has it even 
pleafantnefs of fituation to boaft; it being entirely immured between two hills, fo 
that there is neither a view of the fea, nor a good land profpeft to be had from it. 
1 here is a neat brick houfe in it, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Barwis, which is the 
only one worthy of notice; all the reft are cottages, intermixed with a few farm- 
houfes. 

From hence we took the right-hand road to Buddie; where a part of the cliffs break 
up, and form the commencement of thofe called Under Cliff. The appearance of this 
immenfe pile of rocks is noble, pidturefque, and grand; and fo fpacious are they, 
that the downs of Chale are fupported by them. All the broken rocky parts, which 
have been feparated from the main body, are overgrown with Ihrubs, and fweetly 
foften their rugged texture. Several cottages rear their beads from among the bulhes, 
and, by contrafting art with nature in its rudeft ftate, (how to great advantage the 
romantic face of the latter. 

This point affords a great variety of objeXs:—a clump of bulhes frequently re¬ 
lieves a piece of rock, which; as if alhained to lhew itfelf, hides the greateft part of 
its grandeur in a bed of mofs, or clay. Here, as juft obferved, the commencement of 
Under Cliff, towards Steep-hill, or Steeple, as it is commonly called, takes place. And 
the name of Under Cliff is not improperly given to it; as a huge precipice, of a 
very confiderable height, hung Ihelving on our left-hand for many miles. In fome 

places it was at leaft five hundred feet from the level of the fea t in others not quite 
fo much. ’ 


Section VI. 

NEAR Niton we received fo cordial and hofpitable a reception from a farmer re- 
r ck - r^ ere ’ ^ lat t0 P^ S un noticed would argue at once a want of gratitude and 
lenfibility. It was one of thofe delicious moments that a heart fet in unifon with 
Sterne s, could alone fully enjoy—the pen of Sterne alone truly deferibe.—The power 
ot obliging feemed to make happy the eyes of our kind hoft fparked with pleafure 
when we partook of the refrefhment fet before us;— nor could our mod earned en- 
tieatics prevail on him to remit his afliduities. We found in this humble Ihed the 
plenty of a palace, without its irkfome pomp and parade. All here was eafe, con¬ 
tent, and happinefs.—Happy in himfelf, and happy in his connexions, care has 
not ipread a wrinkle over the brow of our beneficent entertainer.—His countenance 
fpoke a heart ferene and placid, from a confcioufnefs of its own benignity. The at- 
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tentive parent and the fond father alfo betrayed itfelf in every word.—“ My children/* 
cried he, in enumerating his comforts, “ I confider as one of the greatelf of the 
bleflings heaven has bellowed me; without them life would be infupportable.” 
Speaking afterwards of his fituation, he faid, “ Envy never entered this manfion.—I 
covet not wealth the little I have I lie down contented with, and rife in the morn¬ 
ing full of gratitude to the Great Giver; nor do I know a greater pleafure than in 
fharing that little with others.” As the worthy man faid this, the tear of fenfibi- 
lity ilarted to his eye, and communicated to thofe of my friend, whofe hand he 
had fqueezed during this pious impromptu ; and I could perceive a fympathetic drop 
ileal down his cheek alfo. “ My God !** exclaimed my friend, calling a look to¬ 
wards the farmer’s wife and children, “ this is, indeed”—Here he flopped, and, 
turning, left the room. How did my heart alfo vibrate at the affecting fcene! —But to 
return. 

Having taken leave of the worthy farmer, with every expreflion of gratitude our 
lips could utter, we left his hofpitable manfion, and proceeded to Steep Hill. The af¬ 
ternoon was, beyond defcription, enchanting; the fcenes delightful; and every thing 
tended to keep alive that gentle flame of benevolent fenfibiiity which the foregoing in¬ 
cident had juft lighted up in our bofoms. 

The great hand of Nature fecms to have judicioufly felefled this fpot for exhibiting 
one of her grandeft flrokes. The entrance to the cliff is from the road, which was 
apparently forced over rugged fteeps, that would otherwife have been impafi'able. 
A grand burfl broke on our left, its heights pleafingly variegated by clinging fhrubs. 
On the oppofife fide of the road lay a huge mals of rock, that had fallen from fome 
overloaded eminence, and which ferved as a counterpart in the fore-ground. Many 
others obitructed the labour of the hufbandman, and contributed to enrich the 
fubjefl. 

A ray of light crept imperceptibly on the rocks to our left.—The effea was foft, 
but not equal to what a fironger light would have produced. Tranfits of light and 
fhade are continually flraying over thefe heights, which, when caught by the eye, hid¬ 
den as the eHeft is, cannot fail to imprefs the mind with ideas of grandeur; and though 
the pencil might not be able to touch thefe tranfitions, the mind is not the lefs con¬ 
vinced of their efficacy. 

for noblenefs of fore-grounds, I am of opinion, this fpot is not to be exceeded, if 
equalled, in England. The rocks in general are finely tinted, and lie in maffes ex¬ 
tremely large ; nor does the foliage fall lhort of its other beauties. In this part, nur¬ 
tured by the foutherly wind, vegetation is mofl luxuriant. A vernal-green afli, fpread- 
ing its branches to the way-worn road, is often feen entwining its charms with the 
llately oak, each adding grace to the other’s grandeur. 

The vegetative effect which the foutherly wind has on the trees, fhrubs, and plants 
of this ifland, is worthy of remark. Long before any of them arrive at maturity, 
through the prevalence of the wind from this point, they all incline towards the north, 
nodding their {lately heads, as if they fet the chilling blafls of Boreas at defiance. In' 
the vallies, where they are fheltered by the furrounding hills from every pernicious 
blafl, they thrive with an aflonifhing degree of luxuriance.—This obfervation may 
ieem to favour of exaggeration; but fo far from it, that no defcription it is in the 
power of my pen to give, can come up to the piclurefque beauties thefe fpots afford, 
or convey an adequate idea of the rapturous hours I have paffed in contemplating 
them. 
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The road to St. Lawrence is through the fame my devious traas of rocks; but it 
kenf in fuch good repair, that a carriage may pafs with great fafety. Except 
here P and there a fmall clump of trees, with a homely farm (heltenng it fell m 
them, nothing further worth, attention ftrikes the traveller till you approach that 

village. 


The* extension from the clifl's to the fea-fhore, is here above half a mile broad, and 



the diocefes of England ; with a dick of a moderate length you may reach to nearly 
two-thirds its height at the wed gable end. From the fize of the pariih, the ufual con¬ 
gregation cannot confid of more than twenty people, and even thofe mud fit very 
clofe, 1 fhould imagine, to find room. 

Having frequently heard of a waterfall at this place, we had pleafed ourfelves with 
the hope of feeing a grand difplay of Nature; but were not a little luprized to find it 
nothing more than the water of a fpring in the village babbling over a few ftones.—-It 
is almod too inconfiderable to be noticed. 

As foon as we had viewed this celebrated waterfall, we returned to the road, and 
took a view of the village, which is fmall and draggling. The road from WhitweH 
enters the clifl's here, and joins the other road in the village.—Great pains appear to 
have been taken to render it paflable ; nor have thefe pains been unattended with fuc- 
cefs;—it exceeds the mod fanguine expe&ations that could have been formed of it, 


when fird undertaken. 

There are many things in nature which not only appear incomprehenfible to a ca- 
fual obferver, but which cannot always be accounted for by the naturalid.—Of this we 
met with an indance here. 'We could not help furveying, with a wonder bordering on 
adonilhment, the Iheep that had got over the edges of the craggy precipices, from the 
downs they grazed on, and lay in the hollows of the rocks, in order to dielter them- 
felves from the heat;—we even obferved their bleating young ones carefully to de- 
feend, and reach their dams in fafety.—Flow, thus fearlefs of danger, they leave the 
plains, and venture on thofe hazardous declivities, where the lead falfe dep mud be 
attended with dedrutdion, is, we believe beyond the comprehenfion of the mod fa- 
gacious naturalid.—So extraordinary did it appear to us, that nothing but ocular de- 
mondration could have convinced us of the truth of it.-—The account received from 
a peafant, had we not feen their fituation, would have met with but little credit fronj 


us. 


A phenomenon of another nature, but not Iefs Angular, prefented itfelf to us here. 
When we fat out from Knowle a dorm feemed to be pending in the horizon; and 
by the time we had reached St. Lawrence, we heard feveral claps of thunder. As 
every incident which tended to produce picturefque effefts indantly attracted our at¬ 
tention, we cad our eyes towards the fea, in order to obferve whether any alteration 
had taken place on its finooth furface; when, to our great furprize, we plainly per¬ 
ceived a vefiel, within eight miles of the Ihore, labouring under the efleets of the 
dorm, and apparently in the greated didrefs. And what was. extremely driking was, 
that though the fea where the veffel happened to be, rolled (as it is commonly termed) 
mountains high, yet not a breath of that air which was there fo tempeduous, ruffled 
the water on' the beach beneath us.—An operation of nature that had never before 
fallen under our infpe&ion; and we greatly regretted not having with us fome inge¬ 
nious painter, in the marine line, to take an exaft reprefentation of it. 

4 s2 A light 
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A light, rendered more bright by the contrail, had fpread itfelf round the ele£tric 
cloud, which was thus venting its rage upon the helplefs ihip, and rendered the feene 
more gloomy. By a glafs, we could perceive that (he laboured much under the vio¬ 
lence of the dorm, and every wave came full fraught with danger. For near an hour 
did the temped permit us to behold its raging at a diilance; but at length a briik wind 
fpringing up, it made its way towards us, and we ihould have (hared in its “ pitilefs 
peltings,” had we not retired to a neighbouring cottage, where we continued till it 
had palled on. 

Having returned the owner of the cottage to which we had retired, our thanks for 
the kind attention ihewn us, we once more mounted our horfes, and had from hence 
the completed view of Underdid', towards Bonchurch, that any part affords. The 
houfe of the Honourable Wilbraham Tollemache appears full in fight. 

The view from hence is too confufed for all the parts of it to be contracted into a 
landfcape; but for the fight, it has every gratification the warmed imagination can 
wiih. The numbers of the rocks, and the uninterrupted verdure twining round 
them, with large maffes of broken ground, compofe a feene fuperb in the extreme. 

The rain, which had jud ceafed, had left itsfpangles on the bladed grafs, faint imi¬ 
tation of the crydal drop gently dealing down the cheeks of beauty ; and as the fofteit 
emotions of pity are excited in the manly bread by thefe, fo did thofe add new charms 
to the verdure of the cliffs. 

Every plant and ihrub was clad in its gayed ved, and nature feemed to be adorned 
with her livelied fmiles, and to breathe forth her fweeted fragrance.—A briar had 
courted the embraces of the everlading ivy; the feafon had jud tipped their leaves 
with the remembrance of September, but no more than added ludre to the union. 
A few allies hung vibrating from the precipice, bedecked with all the bloom that dim¬ 
mer could bedow upon them. While the humble thatch of the fcattered cottages* 
befriended by the downy mofs, glared in the brighted yellow ; which but tended to 
foften the mellower tints of the furrounding plants. In ihort, the feene exhibited a 
profufion of charms. 

To this the declining rays of the fun did not a little contribute; every Ihrub or 
plant on which they glanced, when gently moved by the paffmg zephyr, feemed to bow 
their heads in grateful acknowledgement to the great fource of vegetation. 

The road dill continued over the rocky afeents of thefe cherful hills. To give an- 
exafl reprefentation of all the feenes we paffed, is not in our power;—fuffice it to 
fay, that they are pleafingly irregular.—Every hundred paces, though on fuch ele¬ 
vated ground, lead up a frelh hill, or elfe ikirt the defeent with a Hoping flowery or¬ 
chard. 

The evening had beamed forth its lad rays on Steep-hill Cottage, as we paffed its 
elevation ; and lulling all nature to repofe, rendered it neceffary for us to feek an afy- 
lum for the night. 

Section VII. 

GREAT as the pleafures were which we had enjoyed the preceding day, they did"' 
not exceed the fatisfaflion we received from the permiifion granted us to view Steep- 
hill Cottage. This was once the villa of the late Right Honourable Hans Stanley, 
then governor of the iiland ; but now it belongs to the Honourable Mr. Tollemache/ 

It was creeled by Mr. Stanley, and, from its fituation, mud have cod an immenfe 
fum. From feveral concurring circumdanccs, we were led to believe, that even 

bring- 
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bringing the water up to the houfe was attended with a very considerable ex- 
pence. 

It is in the true cottage ftile.—The roof confifts, cottage like, of humble thatch ; 
and the outfides of the walls are covered with white compofition: forming together a 
rural and pleafing appearance. But its infide, for neatnefs and elegance, beggars 
defcription.—It is at once fo plain, fo truly elegant, and, though fmall, fo con¬ 
venient, and fo pleafant, that I think I may venture to fay I never met with its 
equal. 

The entrance leading from the gate to the houfe, is lined on both fides with lofty 
elms and alhes, which form an avenue that reaches almoft to the door of the hall, 
where a difplay of tafte is feenin the furrounding flowers and Ihrubs. 

On the left hand, before we reached the houfe, flood an urn; and on the right 
hand, a chair formed of the rough branches of trees, which, though Ample, was 
curious. 

As you enter the hall the fight is encountered with frelh beauties ; it is not Spa¬ 
cious, but in the extreme of tafte.—Here are a few pi&ures by Vandevelde, with Se¬ 
veral by other mafters. But on entering the dining room, we found an exquifite dif¬ 
play of the powers of this mailer’s pencil.—We Scarcely ever remember feeing a col- 
leftion of (hipping to be compared with it. 

The piece in particular which hung over the fire-place, is, without exception, one 
of the fineft by that mafter.—The fubjeft is a Ship in a gale of wind, under top-fails— 
The handling is wonderful j and the penciling clearly pronounces it to be a chef 
(Touvre. 

Two others of confiderable merit hung over the doors : we imagined them to be by 
Brooking.—They are finely touched:—the fea, in one of them, is Spirited to a de¬ 
gree. There are alfo Some by De Velieger, executed in a fine manner, particularly 
the view of Scheveling. 

Laft, though not leaft, two landfcapes attracted our notice; which, at fi'rft' fight,, 
we thought to be Gainlborough’s.—The colouring clear and beautiful; the drawing 
not lefs great; the finifliing in his beft ftile —We were however much furprifed when 
we were informed, that they were not actually executed by that great mafter, but 
copied after two pieces of his, by the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, the poffeffor of 
the villa. 

I (hall not hefitate to pronounce, that were thefe pictures hanging in Some fnug cor¬ 
ner in town, the molt experienced connoiffeur, on getting a fight of them, would im¬ 
mediately conclude them to be originals. They only want time to mellow their frelh 
appearance, and then few would be able to difcover the difference^ 

Ihe fubjeft of one is a cottage ; down the fteps of which a country girl is defcend- 
ing.—A favourite fubjedl of that eminent and much lammented mafter. The other 
truly depittured to us the mind of this paragon of natural genius.—It was a fmall 
piece of water, with a grey horfe in a market cart, flipping the furface of the pool. 
The diftance of both is Soft and harmonious, and adds double lultre and effect to the 
fore-grounds. Of all the copiers from Gainlborough, no one perhaps ever caught his 
touch and colouring with greater exa&nefs, or has been more chafte‘ in the drawing, 
than Mr. lollemache, in the pieces referred to. 

There being company in the houfe at the time we were there, we were prevented 
from feeing the upper part of it;—a disappointment wd Submitted to with regret; as 
from what we had feen on the ground floor, we had but little doubt of the remainder 
being furnilhed and decorated with equal elegance and tafte. 

The 
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The outfide of the houfe is no lefs free from oflentation in its appearance, than the 
infide is devoid of every fiilfe allurement to catch the eye. The principal view from it 
is towards the well; where a bow window projects, that like the roofs of all the other 
parts, has only humble thatch for its covering. 

A pleafing lawn lies before it, which gradually declining, prefentsthe whole range of 
St. Lawrence on one fide,—the extremity of the ocean on the other. On the right 
fide, at the bottom of the lawn, you pals the wicket that leads to the garden, which, 
from its fituation, cannot fail of being produ&ive. The rocks protect it towards the 
north, and the fea breezes fan it from the fouth. 

From hence we palled the wing of the houfe, and entered a path that leads to the 
grove before mentioned. The offices are fome of them in the village, others are ad¬ 
joining to the houfe. On the left hand Hands the green-houfe and flabling, but they 
lie considerably lower than the cottage. 

To enumerate the many delightful viciffitudes of this fairy ground, is beyond the 
power of a pen. I therefore ffiall conclude my defcription of it with faying, that 
to find a fpot where thofe who refide in it are fo much refpecled,—where its vicinity 
is fo pleafing,—its fituation fo romantic,—and its tout en-femble fo bewitching,—is next 
to impoffible. 

Mr. Tollemache has likewifea brigantine yacht, which, when the weather will per* 
mit, lies here to grace the ruder fcenes of nature. The infide of it, we were informed, 
is equally as elegant as his villa, and fitted up with the fame talle j but we had not an 
opportunity of viewing it. 

Parties frequently come to the New Inn, at Steephill, to dine; where, though they 
might not find the fumptuous entertainment of a modern hotel, they will meet with 
every convenience for ferving up a cold collation. 

Even in this reclufe and humble fituation a ray of tafte is vifible. The houfe being 
fmall, the proprietors have encouraged the irregular branches of a fig tree to repofe 
itfelf on an artificial fupport; thereby forming a kind of canopy, which fpreading over 
a daifey-mantled carpet, ferves as a pleafing and agreeable receptacle, in which parties 
continually dine, al frefco. On the oppofite fide a prouder walnut fpreads its branches 
over the feats, and likewife flicker the chearful guefls from the fcorching beams 
of the fun. 

The profpeCt from thefe rural fheds is very pleafing, but, in point of land reap?, 
rather contracted. The hill from whence the village derives its name binds the left- 
hand fereen. 1 he valley opens beneath to the road where Mr. Tollemache’s yacht 
ulually lies. To fhew how much we were charmed with this place, I cannot help 
making ufe of an expreffion of the late Mr. Quin’s, on his leaving Chatfworth : “ I 
thought 1 fliould at times have broke my neck in getting there j but when I was there a 
I thought I Ihould have broke my heart to leave it.” 

The Ihore here is very rocky, and, when the wind blows freffi from the fouthward, 
very dangerous for {hips. At such times the yacht leaves her Ration, and makes for 
Sandown Bay, or for Spithead. 

The inhabitants fay, that within the lad twenty years the fea has greatly incroached, 
at this part of the coaft, on the land. But if we might judge from the pieces of rock 
with which the ftrand is every where (brewed, and which mull have fallen from the emi¬ 
nences at the time the fea waflied their fides, (and this, from every apparent circum- 
flance, mult have been the cafe at fome period or other,) it may rather, I think, 
be concluded that the contrary has happened. The country people, however, think 
.otherwife. 
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A number of ravens build in thefe cliffs, and likewife hawks, of a fpecies peculiar 
to this fpot onlythey are of the falcon kind, and found to be the only fort proper 
for the fport of hawking. Jack-daws, crows, and many other birds, alfo make them 
their habitations, and breed on them. Some of the farmers lay they have heard of 
eagles being there; others are of a different opinion. From the fituation of the rocks, 
fuch a circumftance is not improbable; but as this bird is generally an inhabitant 
of colder climates, we were rather inclined to give credit to the affertions of the 
latter. 

The people of this place are chiefly fifhermen, who in the fummer feafon take great 
quantities of crabs and lobfters. For this purpofe fome of them fink more than a 
hundred, wicker pots, or more properly balkets, at a time ; which they bait with what¬ 
ever kind of flefli or garbage they can procure. And here it may not be improper to 
hint to the gentlemen of the ifland, that whenever they lofe a dog, they cannot feek 
for it in a more likely place; though molt probably they may chance to come too late 
to recover it while living. I have myfelf feen feveral fine pointers tied up in their huts 
at a night, which, before the fucceeding day has broke, have been made not “ worms 
meat,” as Mercutio was, but food Tor crabs and lobfters. The coaft abounds with lhell 
filh of all forts, to the great convenience of the lower ranks, who purchafe them at 
three pence per pound; that is generally the price fixed when boiled, and they are al¬ 
ways fold by weight. 

A filh of a very peculiar nature is fometimes taken here, to which the fifhermen, 
from its circular form, give the name of the fun-filh. The appearance of this filh is 
extremely whimfical, and Nature feems t'O have been in a fportive humour when fhe 
firft fafhioned it. In lhape it is nearly round, and does not, like moll other filh, branch 
out into any part that might be termed a tail. One part however is rather pointed, 
at which the head is fixed ; the fhoulders are placed at the thickeft part; after which 
it becomes rather oval; and it has four fins, fituated at the extremities. Taken alto¬ 
gether, it is a droll compofition. We could not help refembling it to a fchool-boy, 
who, having worn his long hair for a confiderable time dangling down his back, has 
it, on a hidden, cropped clofe to his neck. 

We had been informed, that here, alfo, we fliould fee a cafcade; our expectations 
however were foon put a flop to, by beholding a little fpring, trickling down the fide of 
a hill in a contracted channel, devoid of every appearance of grandeur ; and poflefling 
nothing worthy of notice, but the large (lone by which its mean clue was broken, 
and which was fufficient to fuftain a body of water fifty times more weighty than that 
running over it. 

Leaving Steephill, we continued our courfe towards Bonchurch; during which 
feveral curious lludies for colouring prefented themfelves, till we paffed the corner of a 
precipice, from whence the beginning of Little-town Down commences. The {helv¬ 
ing fides of this precipice hang tottering over the brink of the deep abyfs, and 
threaten an intrufion on the road.—It forms a noble fide-fereen for the general view 
of Bonchurch ;—while from it the fea has a variegated appearance, and finely afiifts the 
landfcape. 

On firft viewing the mountain to which the name of Little-town Down, is given, a 
traveller may be led to fuppofe it Steep-hill. Its fides, like that, are almofl perpendi¬ 
cular, and, as feen from the road, are formed like a fugar-loaf. A few houfes lie at 
its foot; the road to which from Appuldurcombe is dangerous in the extreme. The 
hill itfelf is a noble pi&urefque object; and forms an elegant back-ground to relieve 
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the broken part of the road on which the cottages ftand. Here are as many choice 
pieces of broken rocks, and fore-grounds well verdured, as at Undercliflf; only more 
contrafted. The foil again alters here, and appears to be compofed of flint, with great 
quantities of tobacco-pipe clay. 


Section VIII. 

A LITTLE farther on we came to that beautiful fpot, the cottage of St. Boniface ; 
the fummer refidence of Colonel Hill. This building, which is chiefly of brick, is neat 
and plain ; and the grounds round it, though not large, are well laid out. 

To thofewho delight in the pleafures of retirement, and can relilh the focial enjoy¬ 
ments of a few friends, and a fmall family, I know not where to point out a better adapted 
to fuch purpofes than the cottage of St. Boniface. It is fo retired, that it might almoft 
be Ailed a hermitage ; and at the fame time it boalts of all that Nature can beftow. 
Vegetation thrives here with the utmoft luxuriance.—The downs at its back, Ihelter it 
from the north ; and the ftunted branches of fome fcattered oaks and fucklings {hade 
it from the fouth. 

There are few places of antiquity but what have fome extraordinary ftories told of 
them. Among thofe circulated in this neighbourhood, is the following :—A gentle¬ 
man miftaking his road during a heavy fnow, and defcending, in confequence of it, 
the fteep down of St. Boniface, on horfeback, he was fo affedded by the danger he was in, 
that he vowed if ever he reached the bottom of the hill in fafety, he would, as a memento 
of the kindnefs of Providence, purchafe the land and prefent it to the church of Shank - 
lin. And we were informed by Mr. Hewfon, the prefent incumbent, that a fmall 
parcel of land, of about an acre, was given to the living, as fuppofed in confequence of 
that vow. 

It is truly laughable to fee the manner in which the fhepherd’s boys, when defired, 
defcend thefe fteeps. Seating themfelves on the head-bone of a dead horfe, they guide 
themfelves down the fleepeft declivities with incomparable art, and with the velocity 
of a flag. Nor was any accident ever known to have happened to them, though the 
tops of fome of thefe downs are little Ihort of a mile from the fea. 

On this rural and romantic fpot are feveral fprings, the water of which is 
of the pureft kind. Thefe fprings empty themfelves into the fea, and form fmall cafcades. 

From this place we returned to the main road, and continued our route through 
Bonchurch, the name of which feems to be an abbreviation of the church of St. 
Boniface. The cottages that compofe this place are ftrewed in a very pi&urefque 
manner. They are conftnu&ed of ftone, with patches of Hate and brick, and are all 
thatched. T he village is nearly furrounded with trees, and harmonizes fweetly with 
the oppofite cliffs. 

Here the downs of Bonchurch begin; and they fkirt the heights for a confiderable 
diftance. Very few cattle are kept upon the adjacent farms j fcarcely ever more than 
are fufficient for their own ufe. The reafon given for this by the farmers, is the want of 
hay to fodder them with during the winter. But that want, in my opinion, might eafily 
be remedied, if proper attention were paid to this part of agriculture. 

The downs of Bonchurch now fwept to the left, and prefented a new fcene to 
us. Dunnofe point was the firft head land towards the fea, on our right. The 
downs of Shanklin joined thofe of Bonchurch to the left, and formed a perfect am¬ 
phitheatre. 
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The chine of Luccombe, or as the country people call it, Bowlhoop, was the next 
place we vifited. Sweeping round the brow of the downs, we entered the valley near 
Luccombe farm, and made our way to the chine. .... . , 

1 his cavity is by no means fo deep or terrific as Black-gang chine, being variegated 
with fhrubs and trees. It is indeed rather too much fo, as they prevent you from 
viewing a water-fall which meanders from feveral fprings in the dale. I he defeent of 
the chine to the fea is very fteep, and in a wet feafon lmpaffible. On the top of it Hands 
a cottage, fequeftered in a fmall wood. A fmall wooden bridge croffes the chine to it, 
underneath which the ripling water has a pleafing efteft. 

A great quantity of copperas appears to be impregnated with the earth, by the green 
colours that lie intermixed on its lurface. And on the fliore are likewife quantities of 
iron ore, which has been tried, but the quality found not equal to the expence that would 
attend working it. 

The cliffs of thefe parts, and round about Dunnofe, confift of black and brown clay, 
hurtful to the fight, and haplefs to the feamen. The principal ufe made of this chine, 
is faid to be that of a receptacle for finuggled goods ; many hundred calks of 
which are fometimes fccreted in its cavities, and there l'ecurely concealed. But, 
through the attention of the revenue officers, this has of late been in a great meafure 
put a flop to. 

Re-afcending this chine, we purfued the track that led to Luccombe farm, the appear¬ 
ance of which from the valley is by no means defpicable. The vale is furrounded by 
the downs before mentioned, and well wooded.—J he fummits of the downs, when 
the clouds are low, and roll on their furface, produce a charming effect; and at the 
fame time leave the mind in a ftate of doubt as to their real altitude.—This induced 
me to take the annexed view. 

The evening feenes here are never equally pleafing to thofe of the morning ; which 
may be attributed to the foft effe&s of the fun being loft, through the interference of 
the mountains, long before its decline. 

We enjoyed this view with every advantage a fine evening could produce.—The 
farm houfe was pleafantly encircled with wood, and juft prefented a fufficiency for the 
fubjett;—a broken ftone wall, with llirubs, having taken off the lower parts from the 
eye; —while the fmoke ifluing from the chimney of the houfe glanced the wood, and 
foaring up the hills, blended at laft with the clouds which hovered on the moun¬ 
tain’s brow. On our left the rocks had a pleafing efteft, and clofed the view on 
that fide. 

We now made for the downs of Shanklin, which are before faid to have miraculoufly 
increafed in their height, and where every fatisfattion might be received, as to views, • 
that the ifland can poflibly beftow. 

Our firft fight, taken from Smerdon beacon, was Appuldurcombe, that feat of Sir 
Richard Worfley, which lies at the bottom of his park. The woods at its back, from 
this point of fight, are apparently very thin of trees ; but the houfe, though a bird’s- 
eye view, is pleafant; as alfo is the artificial caftle, known by the name of Cook’s 
Caftle, which ftands oppofite to it. The downs of Bonchurch and St. Boniface range 
down to the park, and form a circular recefs. 

The principal objeddsin the valley are Wroxall farms, which in feme meafure alle¬ 
viate the drearinefs of the hills. Rather move to the north, the valley opens, and pre- 
fents Godfhill;—and travelling your eye ft ill more towards the north, it expands itfelf, 
and at once dilplays the chief part of the ifland, This mod luxuriant dale extends en- 
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tirely from Appuldurcombe to the mouth of Cowes road, after pafling between Car if- 
brook and Arreton hills. 

Here the downs of the latter reared their heads to clofe the eaftern valley. They 
range almoft to Brading, where declining their regular lines, they introduce the creek, 
of Fi/hbome and Brading harbour to the right j w hile Foreland point appears the ex¬ 
tremity to the eaft. 

The eye. dill roving. Culver cliffs drop their heights towards the bay of Sandown \ 
where the valley again begins, and leads to the centre of the ifland ; and there turning 
round the hills between Godfhill and Black Down, it enters the vale of Brixton. The 
Needles to the weft form the other extremity. 

From the extend venefs of thefe views, notwlthftanding we were now convinced that 
the hill of St. Catherine’s is the higheft land, we are of opinion that this is the better 
fpotfor taking a general view of the ifland. The channel of the Solent is perfe£Hy 
vifible from it, and there is likewife a clear view of Southampton ; whereas thefe from 
St. Catherine’s were intercepted by Black Down. Spithead, and all the coaft of Suffex, 
are likewife clearly and diftindly feen from hence. 

The evening advancing, the clouds began to gather round the whole ifland, though 
fcarcely a breath of air was perceptible. Not an evening paffei while we were in this 
part of it but we obferved the fame extraordinary appearance in the atmofphere to take 
place. Juft where the fun had fet, a fmall gleam of red was vifible j in every other 
part a gloom appeared that almoft feemed to threaten a general diffolution. A heavy 
black vaporous body dragged itfelf lingeringly from the eaft; while a confufed milly 
cloud, that hung over the fouthern hills, feemed but to delay its fury till the other was 
ripe to aflift it in convulfing the earth. 

Struck with a phcenomenon which we had obferved conftantly to attend the doling 
in of the evening, we waited fome time near the Beacon, to fee "the event of it; when 
fuddenly the clouds became rent into a thoufand fragments, all of which haftily difperf- 
ing, funk below the horizon. From what caufe lo extraordinary a circumftance pro¬ 
ceeded, I will not pretend to fay : leaving the folution to abler meteorologifts, I fhall 
content myfelf with the foregoing reprefentation of what repeatedly caught our atten¬ 
tion during the month of September, but which, from its frequency and harmleffnefs, 
might not have been thought worthy of notice by the people of the iflanJ, 

Crofting the downs, we now entered the road to Shanklin. As you approach this 
village, its vicjnity is finely diverfified with wood and common ; and the woods are par¬ 
ticularly well (locked with wild pigeons, whofe plaintive notes on a fummer’s evening lull 
the mind into a pleafing melancholy. The Ihynefs of thefe birds renders it very diffi¬ 
cult to fhoot them. 

On this traft of common, a few oaks, irregularly fupporting each other, lhelter a 
fpring that falls into the beginning of Shanklin chine; which is every where, till it 
reaches its main body, (haded by afhes and elms, whofe pleafing irregularity forms many 
charming groups. It paffes through a fmall artificial arch, made of (tone, and forms 
a cafcade; but as its channel here does not exceed three feet, and is very lhallow, it is 
but when the rains are violent that it deferves the name of a cafcade. 

The firft part of the village of Shanklin, as you enter it by the way we did, contains 
the church, which is fituated in the middle of Mr. Jolliffe’s farm-yard, generally called 
Shanklin farm, from its being the largeft in the parifii. 

Too many are the beauties of this place to be deferibed in the fpace we can allot for 
it*—'The village is loft to the fight, in a perfect wildernefs.—The alh trees, by which it 
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is furrounded, are equal in beauty to any in England; they dart their ftately branches 
to the higheft pitch that conftitutes grandeur, and line the chine from its beginning to 
the principal cafcade. In the courfe of the rivulet before mentioned, feveral fmall 
fprings join it; when it precipitately rulhes on to the end of the aflr grove, where, m 
6 iie body, it enters a chafm cleft in the earth, and now forms the belt cafcade we had 
as yet feen. 

The village of Shanklin affords every gratification a liberal- mind can with toi\ reyr 
places can boaft of greater happinefs. ‘ Its inhabitants are like one large family : ill 
nature is not known among them.—Obliging in the extreme, they appear to be the hap- 
pieft when their vifitants are bell pleafed. 

Was there a poflibility of procuring a bathing machine at this place, there is no doubt 
but the well-known hofpitality to be found at the houfe of Mrs. Williams, would at trail 
numbers to partake of the pleafures of this heavenly fpot. Under her peaceful rool 
the traveller may be accommodated with every convenience a village can afford ; and 
even luxury itfelf might find its cravings gratified. 

The only alloy to their happinefs the inhabitants are fenfible of, is the uncertainty of 
the tenure of that happinefs. Doubtful of ever reaping the fruits of their induftry, 
they meet with little encouragement to render their lands as productive as they might 
be made; the leafes by which they are held being only granted for three lives, unre- 
new'able; when thefe are extinct, they devolve to the original landlord. And in the 
fame manner is thefpirit of induftry damped on all this part of the file of Wight. 

The chine being the principal object here that attrads the notice of travellers, I took 
the annexed faint Iketch of it during a very heavy rain.—The mouth of it, towards the 
fea, appears to have been rent by fome fudden eruption of over-loaded Nature; and 
the effects of this concuflion extend for full a quarter of a mile, in a line to the village, 
where its progrefs was probably flopped by the folidity of the rock. 

A (light of fteps has been made in the chine for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
in order that they might afcend and defcend with the greater eafe. A gentleman of 
the ifland, in a tour round it, has afferted (believing, or being betrayed by the country 
people into the belief of it,) that thefe were not artificial fteps, but occafioned by the 
eruption. They would have impofed the fame deception on us; but when they faw 
that we treated the idea with ridicule, they candidly acknowledged that it was their cuf- 
tom to endeavour to deceive ftrangers in this point. On a fmall level, half way down 
towards the fea. Hands a fifherman’s hut, which has the charm of relieving the molt 
rugged appearance cf the cliffs. 

Mr. Pitzmaurice, who once refided here, we underftood, was at the expence of 
making a road to the waterfall; but from the water that ravages the bottom of the 
chine, and the violence of the wind in the winter, it foon became impaffable. 

The bottom ftill continues firm, and we ventured as far as the cafcade. Many clumps 
of earth, which have fallen from the promontories that form its declivities, obftruft 
the paffage. We found it to be well covered with plants and Ihrubs, that negligently 
break the career of the ftream. 

The chine has four turns before it reaches the waterfall, all of which bear a propor¬ 
tionable degree of that fublime awfulnefs fuch a fcene naturally infpires. When we had 
reached its extremeft limits, the fall exhibited more grandeur, and cleared itfelf of the 
precipice with greater boldnefs and majefty, than we had ever feen in any before. A 
few Ihrubs hang on its fides, and ftp the fpray arifing from the agitated foam, 
the fprinklings of which produce that vernal moffy bloom that fo often contrails the 
other vegetation, and doubles its wonted fplendour. 
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It feared y admits of a doubt, but that Shanklin chine, like the others, is a rent 
in the rock, occafioned by that internal opmbudible matter, which reduced the 
whole of them to their prefent. Hate'. Its fides are drongly impregnated with iron, 
copperas, and fulphur. About one-third of the way from its head there is a cha¬ 
lybeate fpring, with an unufual feum on its furface, and a fediment of iron in its 
channel. 

While here, we were convinced, from occular demondration, of the effect the rain 
has on this dream. At fuch times the body of water is very confiderably increafed, 
and the waterfall fo fwells, as to become an obje£t worthy the notice of the curious. 
It pours down through all the foregoing channels, and ruflies with violence into thefea. 

The beach here has a fine fandy bottom, entirely free from rocks or {tones; which 
renders it a very defirable place for bathing. To the right, a well-known hill, called 
Horfe Lodge, projects into the fea, and forms the fouthem extremity of Sandown bay, 
binding behind it the point of Dunnofe. On the left it is bounded by Culver cliffs, 
and affords a fine recefs for fmall veffels during a gale of wind. 

The fpots mod didinguifhable from the chine are Sandown fort, and the feat of Mr. 
Wilkes. The fituation of the latter appears from hence to be extremely pleafant, and 
to command very extenfive views. 

Returning from the chine to the village of Shanklin, a fpace of about half a mile, 
through corn fields, we had another view of that place; but, as before obferved, there 
is little of it to be feen; the fight being obftru&ed by the lofty trees which furround 
it. The down behind it, whofe fides are well wooded, terminate the view. 

To add to the beauty of this fpot, an uncommon number of ringing birds of various 
forts, haunt the fequeriered vale, and by their fweet notes, give a chearfulnefs to every 
returning morn. 1 mud not omit to mention one circumdance which redounds to the 
honour of the inhabitants of Shanklin.—So fenfible are they of the value of liberty, 
that, during my day here, I did not obferve a bird to be immured in a cage through¬ 
out the whole place. 

Ungrateful mud be thofe who, enjoying freedom themfelves, and fenfible of the va¬ 
lue of it, fhall refufe it to the fweet chorifters, whofe carols afford them fo much plea- 
fure. Afk the captive, that, naked and forlorn, lingers out a miferable exi(fence in a 
loathfome cell, the gnawing fetters rending his fieri), and hunger wearing him to the 
bone; and be will tell you, that freedom is the gift of Nature to all her children, without 
exception; and inhuman mud be thofe who deprive even the feathered race of that 
right. Or, as Thomfon much better deferibes the inhumanity of confining birds 
in cages: 

“ Be not the mufe afhamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cajje 
From liberty confin’d, and boundlefs air. 

Dull are the pretty (laves, their plumage dull. 

Ragged, and all its bright’ning luftre loft:; 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefsin their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

O then, ye friends of love and love-taught fong, 

Spare the foft tribes, this barbarous art forbear ; 

IF on your bofom innocence can win, 

Mufic engage, or piety perfuade.” 

Thomson's Seasons. 
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When we bad returned to our place of refidence for the night, a feene prefented 
itfelf that, had it fallen under the inlpedion of Mr. Wright, would have received am¬ 
ple judice from the mafterly touches ot his pencil. 

A parcel of countrymen, who had juft returned from the harveft field, had fought 
the (h el ter of a (hady retreat on the green plot which (lands before the houfe, in order 
to wipe the fweat of indudry from their honed brows, and to regale themfelves after 
the fatigues of a fultry day. In alt that careleffnefs peculiar to thefe people, they had 
happily grouped themfelves, and in fuch a pofition that the light of a glimmering taper 
(hone full on their faces, and produced a fine effe6l. 

At the fame time, near the extremity of the branches that (heltered the rudics, the 
moon, darting her diver beams on part of the houfe, and playing on the boughs 
of the trees, gently glided away to the fea, and caught every returning wave as it rofe. 
On the left, the cliffs of Culver were plainly difcernable through the trees, and feemed 
to have combined their charms to heighten the feene, and delighten the imagination. 
For near an hour not a fingle cloud obdru&ed this pleafing light, but every indant 
added frefli beauties to the landfcape. 

Section IX. 

LEAVING Snanklin, wepaffed the village of Lake, and made for the feat of John 
Wilkes, Efq. This villa, though not large, has every requifite to make it a defira- 
ble abode. The houfe is rather low; it is however extenfive, having had many im¬ 
provements made to it by its prefent proprietor; whofe judgment and fade in all the 
elegancies of life are well known. It dands on an eminence, and commands the whole 
profpedl of Sandown Bay. 

The greated deficiency obfervable here is the want of wood ; that would give it a 
preference to mod other parts of the ifland. But the trees around Mr. Wilkes’s man- 
fion do not thrive to his wiflies. 

The infide of the houfe is plain, but elegantly fitted up, and abounding with every 
convenience that can tend to the accommodation of a family. On the right fide of it 
a marquee is eredted, which fervesfor a dimmer houfe, and, for tade, is equal to any 
thing of the kind we had ever feen. Several curious engravings from the antique, 
grace its Tides ; and we faw 1'everal others lying on the tables ; but the latter were not 
fo well executed as thofe hung up. At the farther end of the marquee, over a fpe- 
cimen of conjugal felicity in baflo relievo, is the following infeription, engraved on a 
marble tablet: 

To filial Piety 
and 

Mary Wilkes. 

Erefted by 

John Wilkes,, 

1789. 

The gardens are well laid out, and compenfate in a great meafure for the want of 
wood ; and the young (lirubberies now around it bid fair to fupply that lofs, and to 
complete the beauty of this defirable fpot. 

Few of the gentlemen who refort to this ifland on dimmer excurfions but what 
mud remark the wonderful contrads of it; and I mud again obferve, that were a 
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0ranger to be taken from Alluin Bay, or Under Cliff, and placed here, he would 
imagine he was got into a different country. 

Between this place and Shanklin, within the lafl. twenty years, the fea has intruded 
full thirty feet on the land. The broken ground throughout the whole of the way 
from St nail Hopes to Shanklin chine, is a i'ufficient proof of the truth of this obfer- 
ration. 

Our next deflinauon was to Sandown fort. This fort commands the bay from 
which it takes its name. It is a low fquare building, flanked by four battions, and 
encompaifed by a ditch. The lownefs of it fecures it againfl any attacks by fea, as the 
Ihots from the fliips pafs over it. During the la It war leveral privateers entered the 
bay, and attempted to deftroy it, but were not able to fucceed in the attempt; beating 
down a few chimnies was the height of their atchievements. It was repaired, not 
many years ago, at a confiderable expence; and there are fcveral matter gunners, 
with a fmall garrifon in it; fo that this part of the coaft is defended by it, during a 
war, from the attacks of an enemy. 

From Sandown we made for Yaverland ; a fmall village fituated at the foot of Brad- 
ing downs. In our way we coafted the cliffs of Culver, the inhabitants of which are 
chiefly gulls and pigeons. From the latter it receives its name, culpre being the 
Saxon word for a pigeon. Formerly this kind of bird was more numerous on thefe 
rocks than any other fpecies, but they are of late much decreafed j many of them 
however ftill remain. 

Looking back, we had now an advantageous view of the downs we had eroded 
the preceding day.—Appuldercombe houfe was perfectly difcernible, as was alfo the 
view from it of Brading harbour ; which few would have imagined. The valley open¬ 
ed between the downs of Brading and Yaverland, and prefented the harbour of the 
former, with the road of St Helen’s. The fpot of wood called Queen-bower, was 
very confpicuous to the fight; while the extremity of the vale apparently clofed at 
Black Down and Gaetcombe hills. 

Purfuing our way ttill by the fea fide, we came to the Foreland, the eafternmoft 
point of the ifland. From thence we met with nothing of novelty till we reached Bim- 
bridge point, where the entrance of Brading haven commences. The adjacent land 
is well wooded, and very agreeable to the view. 

The haven conlifts of an extenfive tratt of marfli land, amounting to upwards of 
eight hundred acres. It is covered every tide by the fea, which flows through a nar¬ 
row paifage. Many attempts have been made to procure a conftant entrance into 
this haven for fliips of burden, but without fuccefs; the fand being driven in as faft as 
it is cleared away. From this circumftance, one of the fecureft and moft extenfive 
harbours in the channel, wherein the fliips at Spithead and St. Helen’s might find a 
ready retreat, in cafe of necefiity, is unfortunately rendered ufelefs. 

We now traverfed the banks of the harbour, and Ikirted its borders, as near as 
the road would allow. From its woody bariks and cheerful afpeft the tranfparent 
water receives every pleafing impreflion they can poflibly beftow. Two houfes, gen¬ 
teel in their appearance, lay to our right; while Nunwell, the feat of the ancient fa¬ 
mily of Sir William Oglander, faces the harbour. 

From hence we ftill kept to the left, wilhing to have a perfect view of the marflies 
of Brading, as well as thole of Sandown. From the latter the ifland receives every ad- 
vantage fuch a traft of land can yield, the greateft part of it being appropriated to the 
cultivation of corn. It is well watered, and a fmall river runs through it, that keeps it 
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in a continual ftate of verdure. A great number of cattle are grazed upon it; na¬ 
ture having happily fumifhed this blefled fpot with a profufion of the fweeteft her- 
bage. 

The valley leads down to Newchurch ; a place we intend to vifit before we leave this 
ifland, but fhall not be able to include it in the tour we are now on, round the coafts. 
On our right-hand the oppofite fhores of the lake were no contemptible object, clad 
as they were in Autumn’s gayeft veft. The water infringing on this fide as well as on 
the other, we had all its diversified effects. This vale furnilhes pafture for a confider- 
able number of cattle, but not proportionable to that of Sandown. 

Once more entering the road, we purfued our way to Brading, with a defign to 
courfe the Ihores of the oppofite fide of the harbour. Brading, though one of the 
larged towns in the ifland, has not a Angle objeft about it to render it the fubjeft of 
particular attention. It is merely a town, without any of that diverlity moft others 
have. Fven its church is obliterated by the ill-judged carefulnefs of the worthy over- 
feers ; and what once might have invited, now difgufts the fight. 

Meeting w ith nothing to detain us in the town, we paffed through it, and purfued 
the right-hand road, in order to track the boundaries of its lake on the fide, of which 
we had a view in the morning; and having travelled about half a mile towards the 
north, we (truck away to St. Helen’s. 

The fouthern (hores of the harbour are far pleafanter to view than its northern. 
Breaks between the mountains introduce the main valley of the ifland, with a diilind 
view of Sir Richard Worfley’s feat, and the hill of St. Catherine’s. The vale before 
mentioned, extending from Appuldurcombe houfe, had greater beauties than in any 
point of view we had hitherto feen it. The trees fell charmingly into each other, and 
formed fmall coppices; while the downs, which furrounded it, rofe with more than 
common grandeur. 

The bay of Brading takes feveral fine fweeps, and moft pleafantly contrafts the 
feenes.—Many woody promontories run into the harbour, and give grace to its 
boundaries.— fhe road to St. Helen’s is on both fides lined with trees, which renders 
it delightful.—We found much greater appearance of noblenefs here, in every path 
we purfued, than the oppofite vailies had to boaft. —To our left the country was 
chiefly wood.— lhe road to Ride, throughout the whole way, was covered with oaks, 
which, as they were juft affuming the autumnal colouring, fhone with unfpeakable 
fplendor. 

1 he village of St. Helen’s confifts of a few fcattered huts, conftrufied chiefly of 
ftone, and thatched. It is not improbable, from fome ancient accounts, but that it 
was formerly of much greater confequence than it is at prefent. There is a large 
farm in the parifh (fill called the Priory, it having been a cell to an abbey of Clu- 
niac monks in Normandy. r I he old church was fituated fo near the fea, that it 
was endangered by its encroachments, upon which account a brief was obtain¬ 
ed by the inhabitants for ere&ing a new one, about the beginning of the prefent 
century. 

1 here are feveral quarries near this village, from which the materials are procured 
where w ith all the buildings for the lower ranks, in this quarter of the ifland, are con- 
ftru&ed. 

1 he air is remarkably healthy and clear; and what is no lefs obfervable, pleafure 
and tranquillity feem to brighten every countenance. From what fource it proceeds I 
will npt pretend to fay, but the inhabitants of the ifland appear to poffefs a. < fund of 
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cheerfulnefs and good humour, that is not fo confpicuous in any other part of His 
Majefty’s dominion^. 

The farmers in general are a focial, hofpitable, and worthy fet of people; and 
many of them by their induftry and attention, have acquired very confiderable fortunes. 
If their be any degradation to their character, it is that of moiltening their clay with 
too copious draughts of potent liquors. This propenfity hcfwever is not partial, but 
predominates throughout the whole illand; and it might be urged in extenuation of it, 
that the nature of their foil, and the intenfe heat of their fummers, allow of a greater 
excefs in this point than many parts of England. It is a foible that commences with 
their earlieft years, and “ growing with their growth,” few of the farmers on the mo¬ 
ther ifland, feafoned as molt of them are, would be able to cope with thofe of the Ille 
of Wight. 

The convenience of St. Helen’s is well known to all outwartl-bound (hips palling 
through the channel, as mod of them take in here their live dock for fea; po.ultry 
being extremely cheap, and all other provifions proportionably fo. 

Through the efficacy of a bill procured by the gentlemen of the ifland for fecuring 
the farmers from the depredations of foxes, badgers, polecats, and other noxious ani¬ 
mals, the illand is kept very free from them. Even to let one of them loofe is an of¬ 
fence punilhable with tranfportation ; for were they once to take root in the illand, 
from the number of coverts in the cliffs. See. it would be nearly impoffible to extirpate 
them. 

While we were there, we were informed that a fox, which had been reared from a 
cub by a gentleman near Newchurch, broke his chain, and made his efcape to the . 
cliffs of Shanklin } where, as ufual, he lay ebneealed in the day time, and committed 
his depredations during the night. At length being luckily detected in carrying off 
fome poultry from Shanklin farm, he was fhot; and this is the only inflance of any 
mifehief being done by thefe animals for a great number of years ;—1 believe within the 
memory of the oldefl inhabitant. 

At the bottom of the hill of St. Helen’s a land mark is placed as a guide to ma¬ 
riners ; from which Dover Point binds the entrance to the harbour of Brading. This 
point is near half a mile from the foot of the hill where the village of St. Helen’s Hands, 
and is covered chiefly with fand and furze. This is the point that choaks the harbour, 
and obftrufts the entrance of fhips of burden. 

From this view the harbour appears like a lake.—The land clofes it from hence on 
all Tides, and makes an excellent fludy.—The woody fereens of St. Helen’s run all 
the way along its banks to Brading, where it is joined by thofe that encircle the town. 
—Nunwell woods blend in the back-ground with thofe of Brading, and frefhen the 
feene.—The valley ifill continues open, and permits St. Catherine’s to form a part of 
the diftance.—On the left the water takes large fweeps round the point of land which 
falls into its bafon.—The downs of Binbridge range along the fhores, and form the-' 
fide-fereens. 

Outward-bound fhips not only take in their poultry, &c. here, but likewife their- 
water; which is found to be preferable to that of molt other parts. Eaft-Indiamen 
. have been known to carry it to their deftined ports, and bring fome of it back, in as- 
fweet a ftate as when taken from the fpring. And it has this further advantage, that 
when at fea, it recovers itfelf fooner than any other. 

Nettleftone Priory, which lies about a mile and a half from St. Helen’s, became the 
next objett of our vifits. We had entertained hopes of finding fomething out of the 
common line, in a place that might be fuppofed to bear the venerable remains of anti- 
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quity; and indeed the entrance to it quite tranfported usa grove of nodding elms 
towered over the,avenue; but we were not a little furprized to find thefe expectations 
foon difappointed. The farm mentioned before, (to which it is now converted) lias 
not in its appearance the leafi: trace of its having been the abode of a holy brotherhood. 
Neither antiquity nor beauty was to be feen about it.—Nothing more than a dirty farm¬ 
yard prefented itfelf. _ * 

Palling through this, we entered the garden of Sir Nafh Grofe.—The old manfion, 
which Hill retains the name of the Priory, is plain and neat, but fmall. An additional 
houfe has lately been begun by that gentleman, and bids fair to prove a very defirable 
refidence.—The profpeCts from this fpot, of the fea, together with the coalls of Suifex 
and Hampfliire, are very extenfive, and give it the preference in point of fituation, to 
many in the ifland. 

Near the Priory feveral falt-works are eftablilhed, which for convenience exceed the 
general run of thefe works. 


Section X. 

FROM hence we returned through Nettleflone village, and proceeded towards Ride. 
The road we now pafled through is in excellent repair, and the country exhibits a very 
different afpect to what it had hitherto done.—Woods, abounding with oaks, encir¬ 
cle the roads and villages.—Thefe oaks, however, are not poffeffed of the grandeur of 
thofe produced in the New Foreft. Formerly the Hie of Wight was chiefly covered with 
wood; but from its contiguous fituation to the dock-yards atPortfmouth, the fouthern 
vallies have been confiderably difmembered of it. 

The foil changes here again, and confifts of mould, fand, and gravel. Several 
grafs farms lie near the road, and clothe the vallies with pleafanter tints than we had 
pafled. 

On our right lay St. John’s, late the feat of Lord Amherft, but now of Mr. Lake. 
The houfe (lands on a rifing ground, and commands very extenfive views. The woody 
feenes of Ride lie before it, with the fea at its back front. The building is plain, but 
very neat, and difpays great tafle; it befides poffeffes every requifite to make it a com¬ 
plete and commodious manfion. The grounds belonging to it, though not extenfive, 
are well (locked. 

From its fituation it becomes a very defirable (porting lodge ; the woods around it 
affording fhelter to a great number of hares and pheafants; and as care is taken to fe- 
cure them from the depredations of poachers, there is feldom any want of fport. The 
woods likewife abounding with fprings, woodcocks and fnipes are alfo found here in 
plenty. 

The road proceeds from hence to Ride.—The principal part of this place is termed 
Upper Ride, which lies on the top of the hill, in a clear pleafant air. It is a plain and 
neat village, and has feveral well-built houfes in it. A great deal of company refort to 
it during the bathing feafon, the accommodations being nearly equal to thofe at Cowes: 
but the principal reafon for preferring this to the other watering places, is the many 
fine rides which (Irike out from it; and, in general, the roads are rather better than in 
many parts of the ifland. 

Lower Ride is a ftraggling place, and has a nearer refemblance to the fubjefls 
Vangoen (ludied, than to thofe of any other mafler. Several fmall veffels are built 
here j and the inhabitants are moftly fifhermen, and mariners employed in the coafling 
trade. 
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The paflage from hence to Portfmouth is the neared from any part of the ifland.— 
It is thought to be rather more than feven miles acrofs; but the boatmen fay not quite 
fo much. Boats pafs regularly every morning, at feven o’clock in the fummer, and 
nine in the winter, from hence to Gofport and Portfmouth, to the great convenience 
of thofe places; the inhabitants being chiefly fupplied with their butter, eggs, and poul¬ 
try, from hence, and other parts of the ifland, 

Towards the wedern extremity of the village are the bathing houfes, whofe fituation 
is preferable to any on the oppofite fhores, both on account of the purenefs of the water, 
and the conveniences. The coad off this place is flioal for almoft a mile; fo that 
{hips of burden are prevented from lying near. Every accommodation neceffary for 
parties, during the bathing time, is to be procured at Ride; and the pleafantnefs of 
its fituation, and its rides, exclusive of thefe accompaniments, are great inducements 
for ffrangers to vifit it. 

On the road from Ride to Bimdead delightful fcenes frequently prefent themfelves. 
Before we entered the village, a fine piece of broken ground opened, and gave us the 
bed view of Spithead we had as yet feen. On both fides, the oak and the afli formed 
beautiful fcreens, leaving a fpace jud fufficient for the water and didance to make a 
grand appearance. 

Many old dumps of trees lay fcattered near the road, that, with a team of horfes, 
formed a fine group.—The horfes belonged to a farmer, who was loading felled tim¬ 
ber on one of thofe pi&urefque long carriages, juft: fuited to the romantic appear, 
ance of the fore-ground; and which produced as complete a compofition as could 
be defired for fuch a fcene.—A well-known favourite fubjed of the late Mr. Gainf- 
borough. 

Palling Bimdead, we entered the woods that encircle Quarr abbey.—Their noblenefs 
is grateful to the eye, and gives the mind a finer idea of a true {ketch of nature than, 
thofe we had pafied when we left Nettledone Priory.—All was regularly irregular; and 
they played off every charm to the greated advantage, over a brook, whofe rapid 
dream murmured againfl the pointed furface of the dones; while the boughs kindly 
condefcended to {hade its cool retreat. 

Hitherto we had never met with trees on this ifland in fo thriving a condition as thofe 
which now fheltered us. An immenfe number of wood pigeons inhabit thefe folitary 
walks, whofe melancholy notes, added to the dill filence that reigned throughout the 
grove, infpired us with a facred awe.—All was hufhed ;—not a leaf was ruffled by the 
palling breeze.—At length we reached the abbey ; 

- “ Where pious beadfmen, from the world retired, 

Io blifsful viiions winged their fouls to Heaven ; 

While future joys their fober tranfports fir’d. 

They wept their erring days, and were forgiv’n. 

Where burn the gorgeous altar’s lading fires ? 

Where frowns the dreadful fanftuary now ? 

No more Religion’s awful flame afpires! 

No more th’ afylum guards the fated brow ! 

No more fhall Charity, with fparkling eyes 
And fmilcs of welcome, wide unfold tht door. 

Where Pity, liftcniog Hill to Nature’s cries, 

Befriends the wretched, and relieves the poor !” 

Ke ate. 
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This celebrated abbey was founded in the reign of Henry the Firft, by Baldwin, Earl 
of Devon, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks by which it was in¬ 
habited were removed from Savigny in Normandy, and were among the firft of the 
Ciftertian order that came into England. It probably received its name of Quarr, or 
as it is called in fome of the old grants, Quarraria, from the ftone quarries that are 
in its neighbourhood. 

It was anciently encircled by a wall, near a mile in circumference, the veftiges of 
which dill remain. At its back nods a venerable grove, that gives folemnity to the 
fcene; and from it there is an opening to the fea, which furnifhed the holy fathers 
with an opportunity of contemplating the wonders of the deep. 

The greateft part of this ancient building is demolifhed ; a few of the walls only ftill 
remain. The archite&ure, as far as can be now judged of, was a mixture of Saxon 
and Gothic. The church or chapel of the monaftery may yet be traced at the eaft 
end ; and fome vaulted cellars are difcernible at the weft end. Of the walls that are 
handing, fome are converted into barns, by being covered with thatch, and others 
degraded into flies or (tables. 

The farm-houfe adjoining to it is a modern building, and tends much to diminifli 
the venerablenefs of the ruder veftiges, which time has brought to a ftage beyond 
perfection. A few years ago a great deal more of the abbey was in exiftence; but 
now not an interefting view of it can be taken. 

All its former grandeur lies a wreck to time; and from the dirt ftrewed around 
by its different poffeffors, the principal part of the building is einbovvelled in the 
earth, and overgrown with mofs and rugged fern. Its diftance from the fea is very 
inconfiderable; and there is ftill remaining, juft above high-water mark, fome ap¬ 
pearance of a fort, which was built for its defence in the time of King Edward the 
'1 hird. 

We could not leave the poor remains of this once grand and venerable pile, without 
fighing at the depredations of time, and lamenting the havock it has made on thefe 
abodes of piety and peace. 

Proceeding through the other avenue, we bent our courfe towards Wootton-bridge. 
The road from the abbey was finely wooded with oaks, and contributed to keep alive 
the gloomy ideas that had taken poffeflion of our minds. This cover continued for 
fome time; but when an opening took place, the choiceft variety of tints diffufed them- 
felves round the tops of the trees, that can be imagined. The leaves of the oaks had 
juft become rubid, and mingling with thofe that had fallen from the afti, which were 
nearly yellow, produced a fine and glowing colour. 

The branches of mod of the oaks that w r ere arrived at maturity, were difrobed of 
their leaves, on a few of their boughs. This, at fome times, produces a beautiful ef- 
feS; at others it is difgufting; but as this uncertainty depends on the manner of their 
growth, and their fituation, the knotvledge of it can only be obtained by ocular ob- 
fervation. 

A thoufand turns and forms of trees may prefent themfelves to a judicious eye, and 
few of thefe perhaps might pleafe.—The nobleft oaks frequently have too great a num¬ 
ber of branches, and thefe branches may be over-loaded with ramifications ; when this 
is the cafe, but little verdure appears on them. At other times thefe trees, when de¬ 
prived of that luxuriance, have a greatquantity of mofs gather on their bougl s ; which, 
in the middle of the fummer, blends too much with the green leaves ; but towards 
autumn, when the leaves turn brown, they appear, owing to the heat, quite grey and 
vivid.-—So alfo in the morning at fun-rife, when the dew has well moiftined this mofs, 
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and thrown a glofs over the other parts of the wood, they fliine moil beautifully, and 
form noble colouring.—But fo momentary is the efteft of this operation of Nature, 
an 1 fo quick the tranfltion, that it fcarcely can be dil'cerned by the carelefs eye. The 
principal beauty of pifturefque reprefentations depending in a great meafure on the ob- 
iervance of thefe minutiae, they are not unworthy the attention of the artifl. 

As we palled through the wood, we fell in with a buck and doe;—but we found 
they were not natives of this part; —iuch as el'cape from Sir Richard Worfley’s park, 
and this frequently happens, generally make for thefe woods. 

At the extremity of this range of cover, we came clofe to Wootton-bridge hill ; 
which for convenience of water carriage, claims a fuperior rank to many other parts of 
the ifland.—Here ever)- diverfity encountered the light.—A great plenty of water lay 
in the valley, which was delightfully wooded on both fides, down to its banks.—Its 
views are extremely pleafant, and quite different from any we had hitherto feen. The 
left hand prelents an entire fcreen of woods, which gracefully pafs from Nunwell to 
the foot of Alhey down, whofe height terminates the diftance, and forms a noble 

back-ground. _ 

The fun was fetting at the time it fell under our infpection, and it powerfully im- 
preffed with its rays the tops of the fhrubs. Many fweet hues from them aifo brought 
the livelieft colouring on the trees; nor was their refle&ion on the briny mirror lefs 
beautiful. —Several tranfitory ftreaks of the evening beamed, with anexpreffion beyond 
all defcription fine, in the water.—The tide was in; and as on this fide Wootton-bridge 
mills the wind and weather have no eftedt, it was a placid lake ; and ftained with the 
higheft glows the hand of Nature could imprint. It is true its turn has not an equal 
degree of grace with thofe in the northern parts of England, but it has an innumerable 
diverfity of objects to recommend it. 

The right of Wootton-bridge leads to the fea. This we failed down, and were as 
well pleafed with the beauties of it, as any we had before feen. The only deficiency 
we could perceive was the want of rock, that great afliftant to landscape. A few of 
thofe cliffs with which the fouthern fhores of the ifland are overloaded, would have ren¬ 
dered this one of the completed and moft beautiful lake-views in the ifland. Its right 
fide has all the woods of Quarr fkirting its fhores, which are anfwered by the oppofite 
fides, where the fame texture prevails.—A few interpofitions of corn and grafs break 
among the woods, and reach likewife to the water; but thefe are too fmall to add much 
grace to it. 

On our return, the mill and bridge broke the firft diftance of the water;—over 
which the woods that ranged along Afhey down united themfelves to the others that 
fwept along Arreton downs; where they appeared to be broke by a few ftraggling hills 
which joined the road to Ride. 

Having feafted our fight for a confiderable time on this delightful view, we paffed 
on for Barton, formerly the feat of Lord Clanrickard, but now the property of Mr. 
Blachford. A convent or oratory of friars, of the order of St. Auguftin, was 
founded here in the year 1282 ; which was granted in the year 1439 to the college 
of Winchefler. 


Section XI. 

WE now quitted the high road, and turning to the right hand, paffed through feveral 
corn fields till we reached another copfe of a confiderable extent. The quantity of 
wood growing in this quaitjr of the ifland is nearly incredible, when compared to the 
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other parts :—the latter appear a defert to it. This diverfity renders it at once pleafant 
and frriking ;_and gives a far greater fcope for the pencil than a common valley, thinly 

ftrewed with hedge-rows, pofjibly can. .. , n , 

The right-hand road led os direclly to Barton HouPe, which (rands upon an emi¬ 
nence, and commands fine profpefls.—When viewed from the foot of the hi!! it has a 
very pleating effeft.—The houfe is an ancient building, and the appearance or it iucli 
as we generally find the manfions which were erefted about the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 5—the windows are coinpofed ot leaded cafements, w'bich are all lunk in the wall. 
The ’late noble poffeffor of it, Lord Clanrickard, whofe ulual refidence it was, made 
feveral additions to it. All the fides of the rooms are of wainfeot, formed into final! 
pannels, in which are affixed a number of reprefentations of the crofs. 

Here was likewife a chapel; but the building is now appropriated to lefs facred pur- 
pofes, being converted into a warehoufe for wool. A great famenefs runs through the 
whole houfe, both in its internal and external parts. The mode of its conftru&ion, 
with fo many gable ends towards the front, gives a great formality to its appearance; 
as do the tall chimnies ; both of which appear dtfgufting in a pi&ure. 

The lawn before the houfe is pleafant, but too regularly planted with clumps of 
evergreens, that favour more of the dullnefs of a citizen than the tafle of a nooleman.- 
We had, however, a fine view from it of Stokes bay to the right, and of Hampton 
water to the weft. The fea-view was a great relief to its other profpe&s, and by far 

the beft. . 

Olborne, the feat of Robert Pope Blachford, Efq. was our next objeft. The- 
road from Barton Houfe, (which, as before obferved, belongs likewife to this gen¬ 
tleman) is not of any considerable length, and at the fame time without much novelty. 

This feat may be ranked as one of the beft chofen refidences in the ifland. On a fine 
fpacious lawn that leads to the fea, (lands the pleafantly-fituated manfion.—The views 
from it are as extenfive as they can be on the northern fide j—Spithead has a fine ap¬ 
pearance from it;—fo has Hampton river. 

The building is very large, and has all its offices behind it. The infide is equally con¬ 
venient aud roomy ; and is now receiving confiderable improvements. 

From hence we touched at Old Caftle-point, and had a profpefl of Weft Cowes on 
the oppofite fide of the river;—but nothing more prefented itfelf than what we had feen 
on our firft arrival at the ifland. 

As we had before, in our way to Newport, rode along the weftern boundaries of the 
river Medina, we now made its eaftem fide our principal object. After leaving Eaft 
Cowes, the firft curve of the river prefented itfelf a little beyond Olborne. In this fweep 
its courfe is fine, and forms a perfect view. The oppofite (hores are foftly touched 
with wood and fern, and (hare no inconfiderable part of its beauties. 

Whippingham now formed the fore-ground. But concluding that the river muft 
make a confpicuous appearance from that place, we defeended to it. The church of 
Whippingham is as curious an object of the kind as we ever beheld j and unlike every 
one we had yet feen. The tower, inftead of having battlements or a turret,, has two 
gable ends, and reminded us rather of a houfe than of a church. 

The vicarage, formerly the feat of Dr. Lewis, is now the refidence of Mr. Barring¬ 
ton, junior.—The houfe is conftrufled partly of wood and partly of brick—It is rather 
low, but exceedingly pleafant, and a fit pattern for thofe who wifti to combine tafte with 
pleafure. — The front of it is towards die river, and it has a very confpicuous view of 
the oppofite fhores.—From thefe windows the fineft and moft diftinfl view of the river 
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is feen.— Without entering into a minute defcription of the infide of the houfe, we 
would juft obferve that the bed-rooms, though fmall, are fo judicioufly fitted up, that 

every convenience attends them. . 

As you approach Newport, you there perceive the river to meander in delightful 
curves, while the loaded barks, proudly flamming along its tranflucid bofom, add 
lultre to the feene.—Carilbrook Caftle, with the hills and downs of Gatcombe, clofe 
the view towards the fouth ; as the King’s Foreft does to the weft, and the downs of 
Arreton to the eaft. 

The mill belonging to Mr. Smith, known by the name of Botany-bay Mill, lies to 
the left of the river, and is juft feen terminating the curve of the tide. In point of 
fituation for exhibiting a variety of feenes, this mill Hands unrivalled on the banks of 
the Medina. Its grounds are fmall, but fo well laid out, that every neceffary is foon to 
be procured. There are but few houfes in the village of Whippingham, and thofe 
principally belonging to farmers. . 

Rifing now on the high grounds, we had more diftinct views of the hills round 
Carilbrook than before. The evening at the fame time clofing in, one of the heavy 
purple harbingers of approaching night had nearly dropt its aerial curtain before the 
declining fun.—Yet fo warmly did its power beam on every objeft it caught, that its 
glow appeared to be contracted only to fliine with double vividnefs.—Every plant 
It touched was perfectly on fire, and fcarcely confined its hues to the turf on which 
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By the time a few' minutes more had elapfed, the fun had defeended below this 
gloomy mantle, in which night’s dreary feenes were foon to be enwrapped ; and finding 
a palfage from the brow of Alvington foreft to glance the remains of his departing rays, 
he tinged with them the oppofite wood;—but fo faintly that the green but barely re¬ 
ceived its yellow tints. 

From this mellownefs of tint, however, the colouring was foft, without too ftrong a 
glare. At the decline of day the fhadows arc fine and broad, and aflift the imagination 
in acquiring a proper idea of this great branch of the art,—and how properly to apply 
ir.—The hills of Sxvanfton imperceptibly crept to the fight, and glided off to the valley 
of Shalfleet, where a fmall interposition of the fca finilhed the feene. 

The river continued to diverfify its turns at every ftep we advanced, till we reached 
Fairlee, the feat of Mr. White. This houfe Hands on an eminence, and commands 
both views of the river.—The opening from Cowes road to the Mother Bank and the 
Brambles, from hence is beautiful, and exhibits fine traits of the feenes in general pro¬ 
duced by fea ports. The front of the houfe, which is chiefly brick, is towards the river. 
The other part has feveral Ipng buildings annexed to it, without either novelty or ele¬ 
gance. The infide is plain and neat; befides which it has nothing very remarkable to 
boaft of. The lawn, before it, reaches to the water-fide ;—it is fpacious, and gives a 
noblenefs to the building.—On its left is a wood, which fltirts the fides down to the 
river.—The right is open, and defeends to the fame point. 

Heavy clouds had for a confiderablc time been hovering in the horizon ; — they now 
rolled over our heads, and poured down upon us their tremendous contents.—The 
thunder loudly roared in awful peals;—the rain fpouted on us in cataracts ;—and the 
lightning darted forth its rnoft vivid lulphur.—When the rain had fo mew hat abated of 
its fury, the lightnings exhibited the fineft prefentations we had feen fince we came 
upon the ifland.—The flafhes being remarkably long in their continuance, the illumi¬ 
nation they threw over the adjacent parts was grand beyond defcription ; and detained 
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us by its beauties for near an hour, abforbed in wonder and admiration.—The town of 
Newport received from its brilliance every difplay it was in the power of light to give 
it, and appeared a perfeft fpot of beauty while the river and the furrounding wood 
derived from it their proportion of grandeur. 

The dorm had now vented its fury, and heavily rolled on; when, palling the comer 
of Bleak Heath, we entered Newport at the eaft bridge, having completed our tour 
round the extremities of the ifland. 

Section XII. 

OUR next objeft was to view the ifland from its central mountains, and to explore 
the pi&urefque beauties which the middle parts of it afford in fuch profufion. For 
this purpofe we took our route to the eaftvvard; and leaving Newport north road, we 
fell in with the foot of Arreton downs, at Shide Mill, about a mile from the town. 

The fituation of this place is very beautiful; and, unlike mod others in the tfland, 
has a few trees encircling each of the houfes, with the river Medina meandering along 
the valley.—Palling its bridge, we perceived the hills to rife to a great height, and form 
a noble fore-ground.—The bridge, though not confiderable, becomes an object, and 
finely breaks the Itreaky lines of Gatcombe vale to the right. 

The road on the downs is very fteep, and moftly chalk and gravel. As we afcended, 
the valley opened in a lovely manner, and prefented a charming variety of objedls 
to engage the attention.—Gatcombe hills bounded the view to the right, and fkirt- 
ed the dale to Black Down, where it joined the hill of St. Catherine's, and terminated 
the valley. 

Gatcombe houfe from hence is a confpicuous objett, and from thefe heights receives 
a full difplay of its beauty and fituation. From the hill we had a flight view of Mr. 
Roberts’s feat.—There the vale broke away to Godlhill, and fwept, to the left, under 
the park of Appuldurcombe, from whence it took its courfe to the fide of Queen 
Bower, where the valley of New-church commences, and both terminated at Sandown. 

The village of Arreton lay clofe under our right, and prefenting itfelf in a bird’s- 
eye view, was pleafanter to the fight from this point than any other we had yet obferved 
it in. Crofling the downs to the left, we viewed the woody fcenes of Ride and Wootton- 
bridge. 

Cowes harbour is feen from this down to great advantage;—every curve of the 
ftream is perfe&ly difcemible from it, and exhibits a greater variety than can be pro¬ 
cured from any other fpot; —the woods range down to it in perfect grandeur, and 
conceal all thofe Jittleneffes that fo often broke upon us when feen from every other 
quarter. Alvington foreft bounded its oppofite fliore, and opened its fcenes towards 
the vale of Shalfleet, where the fight was clofed. The road of Cowes, diminilhing to 
a pleafing avenue, prefented its veffels at anchor; —while Luttrell’s Folly and C.ailhot 
cartle were perfectly Vifible. 

The morning was grey, and clearer than the mornings generally are here.—A hazi- 
nefs frequently interrupts the fight; but not that fort which at fun-rife fo finely exhi¬ 
bits the extravagance of Nature, and difplaying every wanton freak upon the mountain’s 
head, gives pleafure to the fight, and grandeur to the landfcape;—it was of a more 
dewy fubftance, that juft ftreaks the horizon, and at the leaf! approach of warmth 
difperfes. 

From Cowes the valley was richly lined with wood, and fo harmonized, that every 
gaiety we could poflibly have wifhed for was produced. Still the woods continued to 

difplay 
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difplay their gi*andeur, till an openirig at Wootton-bridge broke them.—-We had a 
, line profpefl of this little lurking lpot of Nature, and viewed it in its gayeft veil. It 
had been feen before by us towards the conclufion of a former day, but now it was 
poifefled of all the diverfified effects of a morning, which icattered gladnefs over every 

furrounding branch. _ , . 

The water was at too great a diftance to produce more than variety £ but this it 
did in fuch profufion as had never before been exhibited to us.—A fleam, arifing from 
its furface, glided along the boundaries of the adjacent woods, and, creeping up the 
oppofite hills, feemed to glory in uniting all the fcenes in one point. 

The houfes that bound Wootton-bridge were now buried in the aerial fubflance 
which feemed to envelope every part with its fofteft bloom.—The trees fhone with double 
lullre, and prefented all the luxuriance that verdure could dilplay. 

The fea, in our dillance, was blended with the Iky ; and nothing appeared to be 
-wanting to render the portraiture complete but the pencil of Mr. Morland, whofe well- 
known knowledge in nature, compofition, drawing, and colouring, would have given, if 
poffiblc, a higher finilh than Nature herfelf had done. 

The glorious fource of light and heat now gradually began to break up from the 
■eatl, and foon diipelled this refrefhing effervefcence of Nature.— The vapours almoft 
inflantaneoufly ceafed to glow, and retiring, introduced to the fight the remaining 
woods that diffufe themfelves in this quarter. 

We could not difeern any part of the venerable walls of Quarr abbey.— The village 
of Ride we could juft fee; but fo i'mall a part of it, that only a few houfes were vifible 
over the trees. The vefTels that were palling near its fhores had their fliare in the 
fcenes, but not to that extreme we wiflied. Still the woods alternately cheered the 
dale, and threw frelh lullre on the feene; while on our left, at the foot of Afhey 
downs, they continued to range entirely to Nunwell. 

To thofe who have no relifli for picturefque fcenes, thefe deferiptions may carry with 
them the appearance of too much warmth, and the views feem to be verbally pourtrayed 
in colours too glowing ; but thofe who have a tafle for the fine arts, and are pofielfed 
of fo much judgment and fenfibility as to be charmed with the piflurefque beauties of 
Nature, will, undoubtedly forgive the feeming enthufiafm j and accompanying us Hep 
by ftep, view in idea the fcenes we reprefent; and find the fame romantic ardour 
and admiration excited in their minds by the dejeription that we found excited in ours 
by the views. 


Section XIII. 

PROCEEDING a little farther, we arrived at Afhey fea-mark, a triangular pyramid, 
conftrufted of Hone, about twenty feet high, and defigned as a guide for fhips failing 
from St. Helen’s to Spithead. From this point of view we had a large fvveep of the 
ifland.—Before us lay the harbour of Brading, bounded by Biinbridge downs to the 
right, and by St. Helen’s to the left. 

The fcenes from this part are grand beyond defeription, and too extenfive for 
us to be able to deferibe their limits.—Thecoaft of Suffex bounded the difiance before 
us, and appeared with every beauty that a diftance can be admired for. 

We now palled on to Brading downs, and viewed from thence the fame fcenes we 
had done from Afhey fea-mark. After re-enjoying that view, we Ikirted the oppofite 
brow of the downs.—Here the valley of Sandown opened in quite a diiFcrent garb to 
what the woody fcenes of Ride had juft prefented to us. 


The 
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The rows of hedges were formal, and too regular to be pleafmg. —The only gran- 
deurvvas the oppolite downs of Bonchurch, which riling at Dunnofe, fwept away 
to thofeof St. Boniface and Appuklurcombe park.— Thefe form noble backgrounds, 
and when you approach nearer, admit ot nice pieces being caught from them ; as 
many fore-grounds prefent plenty of wood and water verging on the brow of their 

We next came to the woods of Knighton, the forms of which are beautifully pi£tu- 
refque.—Here the feat of Mr. Biffet broke on our light.—Few would imagine that 
iuch a charming fpot could be found in fo reclufe a dale, and receive any athftance 
from the hand of art.—Knighton houfe, though ancient, exhibits much tafte and 
judgment in its conftruction:—notwithftanding it mult have been often repaired, it 
i'eems not to have loft an iota of its original beauty.—In the front the windows are all 
latticed, and retain their antique pillars of ftone for their prefent iupporters. 

One part of the building is finely variegated by the ivy that binds its gable ends. 
Thefe gable ends are the only parts that appear dil'gultingthere are too many of 
them ; which of courfe rather hurts than heightens the effect. 

On each fide of the houfe there is a range of woods ; but a fufficient fpace is left 
between them to prefent fome very beautiful profpetfs.—On one fide the hill ot St. 
Catherine’s is feen ; on the other the downs of St. Boniface.—From the left-hand fide, 
going to the houfe, a few pieces of water make a very pleafing addition to the fore¬ 
ground, and bring every thing into great harmony. 

Here the view breaks, and prefents the valley of Newchurch :—the houfe forming 
the right-hand fcreen,—the woods the left,—and water in the middle,—with fine 
broken ground. The hills of Queen Bower terminate the firft diftance ;—the downs 
of Bonchurch finifli the view ; but they rife from this fpot with a much greater degree 
of grandeur than, from any point of view we had hitherto feen them in. 

The houfe Hands on an elevation confiderably above the common level of the earth. 
—A wall fupports the grounds lying at its back; and even a part of the garden is 
raifedby thefe means to a parallel with it. 

The woods to its left form a fweet recefs, and invite to a contemplation of the 
charms which every where prefent themfelves. In fuch a fituation the mind is na¬ 
turally led to contemplate the enchanting fcenes which Nature has fpread around; 
and infpired by the fight, 

“ To look through Nature up to Nature's God." 

Pope. 

In fuch a moment, how vain and unfatisfactory do the mod brilliant fcenes of a gay 
and diffipated life appear! 

The trees are large and well grown, and hang in thofe carelefs attitudes that con¬ 
vey a fure pleafure to the eye. From l’uch a combination of beauties this place mult 
yield to very few in the ifland. Its being fo contiguous to Newport, and likewife 
at a convenient diftance from all the eaftern parts of the ifland, makes it a chofen 
fpot. The woods are faid to have been formerly Hocked with a great number of 
pheafants. 

The infide of the houfe is roomy, and, like its outward appearance, favours of the 
antique.—A few pictures grace the rooms. 

Leaving this fequeftered vale, we proceeded to the town of Newchurch, which is 
fituated about a mile from Knighton.— In our way we met with nothing more than it s 
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valley to entertain us; which is well watered, and boafts as rich a foil as any in the 

nU l'he°entrance to Newchurch is up a hill, rather fteep ; and without any pretenfions 
to thofe niaurefque beauties we expeded to find there. The church is old, but 
not interefting ; nor is there any thing out of the common line in the appearance ot 

the houfes, which are chiefly inhabited by tradefmen and labourers. . 

The view from the church-yard is the belt the place affords.—From thence the hills 
of Gatcombe appear to join thofe of Arreton, and, blending with Knighton, termi¬ 
nate with Culver cliffs. The valley was the moll interefting ; after which Knighton 
houfe formed the next principal fubje£t; and both were clofed by Afliey down. 

From hence we pafled Queen Bower. On the top of its hill ftands a peafant’s hut; 
—but if fine profpefts and enchanting objects give a pre-eminence, this fpot is more 
befitting the manfion of a peer. The views from it are nearly the fame as thofe feen 

from the oppofite downs. • , - 

Purfuino- our way down the bower, we croffed to Afp, where the greatelt depth ot 
the valley" is plainly perceptible. From thence we pafled Cherry gardens, and 
turned to Landgard, the principal houfe of which is at prefent occupied by Mr. Smith, 
an opulent farmer. The oak and elm groves that furround this manfion render 
it a pleafant refidence. Its views are rather clofe and contracted, but upon the whole 

agreeable. # 

From Landgard we pafled clofe under Shanklin downs, and croued to Wroxa.lI, a 
fmall village near Appuldurcombe. The latter lying diredly in our route, and having 
procured admiflion tickets, we entered the park and proceeded to it. 


Section XIV. 

APPULDURCOMBE park, the feat of Sir Richard Worfley, is fituated in a 
valley, which takes one of the moft extenfive courfes, and might be confidered as one 
of the principal dales, in the ifland. Our readers may remember the mention we 
made of this houfe when, in our circuit round the ifland, we took a view of it from 
the downs of Yaverland and St. Helen’s. We then could not fo well judge of its fitu- 
aticn; but we were now convinced that it was pleafant. The harbour of Brading 
broke in between the downs of Yaverland and Brading, and prefented the coaft of 
Suflex to bind the diftance. 

Thofe fences and hedge rows which had difgufted our eye when we looked down 
upon them from Afliey downs, now viewed from the houfe, dropped into the focus of 
each other, and rather refembled a wood than that what they really were. Taken 
altogether, the fituation of Appuldurcombe houfe is pleafant, but not pofleffed of that 
grandeur which refults from the ruder boldnefs of Nature. 

This manflon, which is built of freeftone, is large and beautiful.—There are four 
regular fronts to it, of the Corinthian order, the principal of which is adorned with 
two wings, and has a lawn before it. .The offices all lie at the back of the houfe, 
where ftrangers who come to view it ufually enter. 

The firft room we were ufliered into, after palling the fervants’ hall, was the great 
hall—a moft fuperb and elegant apartment, embellilhed with the choiceft productions 
of the arts. 

Some beautiful pictures adorn the walls, particularly the fubjeft of the Salutation, 
by Fran. Barbiereus, oppofite the door j the drawing of which is chaffte and fpirited; 
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the colouring dark, but with a fine effeft.—Over the fire-place, on the left hand, is 
the Confecration of a Bifhop;—the fubjeft not interefling, but highly finiflied. 
Thefe pictures, we underflood were purchased by Sir Richard Worfley, when lately 
abroad. 

A. portrait by Vandyke, is alfo in the bed (tile; as are a Virgin and Child, and fe- 
veral others, "by Holbein, Sir Peter Lely, Carracchi, &c. all in the firft manner. 

The buds likewife difplay judgment in their fele£tion.-*That of the river Nile is 
an elegent piece of fculpture;—the fymmetry of the limbs is graceful, and the whole 
finely proportioned.—The fixteen Cupids are delicately touched, and equally well 
grouped. 

Several antiques grace the pedeflals; among which the Genius of Hercules, the 
Achilles, and the Bull, are fome of the bed. 

The roof isfupported 'by eight beautiful pillars of the Ionic order, refembling por¬ 
phyry, highly ornamented. 

From hence our guide conducted us to the dining-parlour.—Here we were grati¬ 
fied with a fight of fome of the fined pictures ever produced by the pencil .of Zuc- 
carelli.—At the extremities of the room hung two of the larged I ever faw by this 
great mader; and, if I may prefume to fay fo, 1 think them tlje bed.—In my hum¬ 
ble opinion, thofe at Windfor and Hampton Court, from recollection, are not fu- 
perior. 

That on the right hand as you enter the room, has every requifite to render a pic¬ 
ture complete;—the composition is grand and elevated;—the figures in the fore¬ 
ground are fpirited ; and at the fame time there is a peculiar foftnefs in the countenance 
of both the w omen which damps an everlading credit on that know-ledge of the paf- 
fions this mader was known to poffefs.—The only difparity was in the cattle, which 
were rather out of proportion, by being too long in the back. The buildings are 
in the dile of Poufiin, and happily managed ;—the back-grounds are poffeffed of all 
the fire and colouring that can fet off a picture. Upon the whole, this claims the 
fuperiority over every other piece in the room. 

Its companion is nearly on the fame fubjeCt, and beautiful in the extreme.—• 
The light and fhadow in this piece, give the fpeCtator a thorough knowledge of the 
pitch to which painting can be carried.—The others by this mader likewife claim at¬ 
tention. 

Two by Berghem alfo grace the room.—It is needlefs to make any comment on the 
performances of this well-known mader, except jud faying that they are in his bed 
dile. I am forry to be obliged to add, that they are fo very highly varni(hed, that 
in a few years there is a probability of their being entirely obliterated.—Indeed too 
many in this collection have undergone that deflruCtive procefs, to the great difap- 
pointment of Time, who would othervvife have handed them down with pleafure to 
poderity. 

We were now conduced to the drawing-room, which is pleafantly fituated, and 
the furniture extremely beautiful. Returning from this room, we entered the-library, 
where nothing befidesa figure on the ceiling attracted our particular attention.—This 
claimed our warmed praife.—The fubjeCt is an angel in the attitude of flying.—The 
colouring is beautiful; the drawing dill more fo.—One of the legs, which was fore- 
Ihortened, appeared to be the touch of Cipriani; and indeed the whole of the figure 
led us to fuppofe that it was the production of that artid.—But as it was placed fo 
high, we could not take upon us to pronounce to a certainty its mader. 

4x2 We 
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We next palled into an interior library, where frelh beauties attracted our notice. — 
A Sun-fet, on one of the higheft pannels near the door, was the firft objeft that 
caught our eyes.—It was a piece of fuch merit, that we could have viewed it for 
an hour, without finding the lead abatement in our pleafure and admiration, lhe 
iubjeft was a Sea-port, executed in the mod finifhed ftile-—The colouring was warm 
but free from glare ;—and fo foftly blended was the whole, that a completer copy of 
Nature was never feen.—The veffel in the diflance is handled with peculiar judgment,, 
and exemplifies the nice conception of the mailer. 

A whole length of Sir Richard Worfley, in his regimentals, by Sir Jolhua Rey¬ 
nolds, hangs in one corner ; and a pitture by Barrett, of that wonderful fpot, Steep- 
hill, likewife graces the room; together with a few old heads, &c. 

The little drefling-room contains a fet of Italian views in water colours ; among 
which is an eruption of Mount Vefuvius. There is alfo a view of the Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids; with feveral different views of Athens; all in the higheft rank of the art.— 
Thefe we likewife found w r ere what Sir Richard had lately brought over. 

The organ-room boaffs alfo of feveral beautiful pictures.—One by Reubens, over 
the door, is in his firft ftile of colouring;—the half tints are foft and harmonious, and 
fhow the excellency of his pencilthe fubjeft. Nymphs bathing. A large pi&ureof 
Boors quarrelling, in an excellent ftile. One by Palamedes, of a Merry Making, 
which is placed under the foregoing, has alfo a claim to merit. 

A ftoning of St. Stephen, with a Jofeph and our Saviour, are pictures in a capital 
ftile. There are two good pieces by Gerard Dow;—the firft his ufual fubject, a wo¬ 
man looking out of a window ; the other, his mother at work. A fmall piece by Van 
Helmont, of Boors regaling, is in the belt ftile of of that mafter. The confumptive 
boy has merit;—but, as well as confumptive > the artift furely intended him for a lan- 
guj/hing one.—Hinting our doubt on this head, we were informed by our guide, that 
the former was meant to be exprefied by the artift. 

Paflions, or corporeal affections, of a fimilar tendency, from the fimilarity of their 
reprefentation, fometimes caufe a doubt of the painter’s intentions, efpecially where no 
dillinguifhing traits are to be met with ; fo the appearance of a confumptive perfon,. 
and one Ianguifhing from extreme fenfibility, might be miftaken by the fpeiftator ; 
and he may be led to doubt, as we did, of the painter’s defign. 

Returning to the veftibule, we there alfo obferved feveral pictures of the firft rank. 
Among them was one of Liberality, by Sir Joflnia. What 1 have already faid on a 
former occafion of the merit of this firft of living artifts, renders it unneceffary for me 
to fay much of this piece. I cannot forbear, however, obferving that the countenance 
of the female figure, reprefenting Liberality, is fuch as his brilliant imagination ufually 
forms.—Every beauty ihines alike confpicuous; and hard it is to know which is the 
lovelieft feature in her face ;—each is fo charming, that it bids defiance to the critic ; 
and the tout enfmble is fuch as will be modern at any future date.—The hair, loofely 
dilhevelled, flows partly over the Ihoulders, and adds beauty to thofe charms that Sir 
Jolhua is fo peculiarly happy in, when he is painting a female from his own imagination. 

The picture of Daniel in the lion’s den, after the original in the poffeffion of his 
Grace of Hamilton, is here; but it hangs almoft beyond the fight of an indifferent eye. 
—The original is accounted one of Rubens’ mafter pieces.—Several prints have been 
engraved from it. 

A picture of young Mafter Worfley, by Mr. Cofway, is over the door.—Time 
feems to have mellowed the colouring, and to have brought it to the higheft perfection. 

A Dog 
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A Do«» and dead Fox, by Mr. F.Iiner, is painted with all the nature the pencil of 
that gentleman poffeffes. Several other pieces of great merit alfo adorn the walls.— 
A fine ftatue of Apollo Belvidere (lands on the ilaircale. , 

With thefe remarks (hail we takeleaveofthei.if.de of the houfe, as recent orders 
from its owner forbid the adtniffion of ftrangers up fta.rs; which we could not 
help lamenting, as we were informed that it contains fixtv rooms, and that the wa s 
of moll of them are decorated with pictures. But if thofe m the rooms above are 
as much obfeured by dirt and varnilh as the principal part of thofe we few below 
were, we may venture to pronounce it to be throughout the collection of a peiled 

I have known many gentlemen purchafe at an extravagant price, pictures that have 
been fcarcely vifible ; as if merit confided in obfeurity.—In particular, I once .aw a con- 
fiderable luni given for a piece by Rubens, which was totally devoid of colouring or 
defign, (as many even of that great matter's have been, though thefe branches of the 
art were his forte,) while others of far fuperior merit, by a modern artift, attraded 
fcarcely a look.—With little lefs prejudice in favour of obfeured antiquity, do a great 

part of this collection feem to have been chofen. 

The furett way for ftrangers to obtain a fight of the infide of this manfion, is by an 
application to the prefent poffeffor of the Bugle inn, at Newport; where, befiues pio- 
curing the means for partaking of fo deferable an entertainment, they will find the com¬ 
forts and conveniences of a home, though at an inn. 

Leaving the houfe, we now patted through the lodge and the park, towards God- 
fhill.—The entrance into the park is by a handfome gateway of the Ionic order. An 
obelitti of Cornifli granite, of a confiderable height, Hands in the park, which was 
ereded to the memory of Sir Robert Worfley. One of the views from the houfe 
is direded to an artificial cattle, placed on a rocky cliff, about half a mile from 
the park, which is generally known by the name of Cook s Caftie.^ The lodge 
is a neat plain building.—The keeper's houfe Hands on the left, at the foot of a finall 
copfe. 

A great deficiency of wood appears through the whole park.—Several fmall clumps 
of regularly planted trees ftraggle in many parts, and afford but little gratification to 
the fight. And I cannot help here remarking, that in the appearance of this manfion 
and its environs, there is fuch an unaccountable want of that combination of objeds, 
to which our Gallic neighbours give the happy term of je^ tie fgai quoi, that not all 
the art imaginable could raife it, fumptuous as it is, to infpire that pleafurable feeling, 
which the plain and humble roof of Steephill cottage impreffes on the mind at firfl 

^The termination of the park breaks rather abruptly, and lets in the hill of St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s on the left, and on the right thofe of Cheverton and Brixton. 

At A.ppuldurcombe there was formerly a cell of Benedictine monks, founded by Ifa- 
bella de Fortibus, about the end of the reign of King Henry the Ihird. Ihis cell 
was made fubordinate to the abbey of St. Mary de Montifburgh in Normandy, but 
was diffolved with the reft of the alien priories, by King Henry the Fifth. Previous to 
its diffolution, it had been given by Henry the F ourth to a convent of nuns, at that time 
Handing without Aldgate, London. 

Having patted the park farm, we arrived at the outer gate of the park, leading to 
Godfhill, to which place we proceeded. 


Section 
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Section XV. 

THE town of Godfliill is very neat, though fmall, and contains a proportionable num¬ 
ber of inhabitants.—Its church (lands upon an afcent, and gives name both to the place 
and the parifh ; and, as the people here fay, through a circumftance equally as fabulous 
as the rifing of Shanklin down. I 

The architecture is partly Gothic, but, through the ufual mode of modern beautifi¬ 
cation, the whole is not to be diftinguilhed. However, when we viewed it, two of its 
gable ends had juft fallen in, which broke the formal appearance of its extremity, and 
introduced a beautiful fpecimen of its ancient fplendor. The ivy had twilled off many 
of its difagreeable angles, and added beauty to its Gothic appearance. Its prefent Mat¬ 
tered (late might have arifen from its having been (truck by lightning in the year 1778, 
when great damage was done to it. This church was anciently appropriated to the ab¬ 
bey of Lyra in Normandy. 

Upon our entering the porch, we obferved abftraCls from feveral ads of parlia¬ 
ment fixed againft the door, and among them one that excited both our curiofity 
and rifibility. —It was from an a£1 made in the feventh of James the Firft, which 
enaCts, that every female who unfortunately intrudes on the parilh a fecond il¬ 
legitimate child, (hall be liable to imprifonment and hard labour in Bridewell for fix 
months. 

Now as the number of females on this ifland much exceeds that of the males ; and 
as, from the mild temperature of the climate, circum(lances frequently arife among 
the lower ranks that render the intention of this aCl of no efteCl; we could not help 
thinking this public exhibition of the abftraCt as rather a rigorous exertion of juftice. 

We found it was not very unufual here for the young men, from the deficiency 
of numbers juft fpoken of, to pay their devoirs to more than one young woman at 
a time; and as it is not poffible for him legally to unite himfelf to all of them, he 
generally beftows his hand on her who had firft prefented him with a pledge of their 
love.—This, however, is feldom done till the approach of a fecond pledge from the 
fame perfon renders fuch an aCt of compaffion needful, in order to avoid the confe- 
quences of the tremendous anathema fixed on the church door. 

Leaving Godlhill, we paffed the valley to Shorwell, which is but a fmall fpot. 

Northcourt was the next place we made for. — Here-Bull, Efq. has a feat, which 

is pleafantly fituated, and commands extenfive views. 

Finding ourfelves nearly in a part that we had vifited before, during our tour round 
the coaft, and confequently where no frefli information was to be obtained, we turned 
our horfes, and purfued our route up Chillerton-ftreet ; from whence we (kirted the 
oppofite fide of the vale of Gatcombe. 

Here every luxuriance that could be wiihed for, ftrewed the valley. The fpring 
which rifes at the bottom of St. Catherine’s, bending its courfe down the dale, 
relieved the continued groups of wood lying in its circle. This dream, which 
is faid to be the fource of the river Medina, has the honour of being called 
by that name, long before it can make any pretenfions to the denomination of a 
river. 

Chillerton down now frequently bounded our left-hand view; —the oppofite valley 
that led to Sandown, which has been twice deferibed, was hidden for a confiderable 
diftancefrequent interpofitions of landfcape, however, made amends for the want 
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of it.—From a little riling ground a beautiful difplay of the utmod variegation fometimes 

flione forth till we arrived at Sheat. 

On the top of a pleafant rudicated hill, (lands a fmall homely village of this name,, 
where, at a farm-houfe on the right-hand, oppofite to a fmith’s (liop, we met with 
another inftance of the kindnefs and hofpitality of the people of this iflaad ; who, I 
mufl here again repeat, are not outdone in the exercife of thefe virtues by the mod 
hofpitable and civil of the inhabitants of any other part of Great Britain.—I may truly 
fay, in the words of a writer well known for his knowledge of men and manners, that 
at mod of the farm-houfes in this idand, 

“-Ev’ry ftranger finds a ready chair.” 

We have only to add relative to Sheat, that its vicinity is furrounded by fmall woods* 
which pleadingly amufe the eye. 

Defcending a Hope of about half a mile, we arrived at Gatcombe houfe, formerly 
the feat of Edward Meux Worfley, Efq. but now the fummer refidence of Captain 
Ratray. This manfion is (heltered at its back by a plantation of pines, and has 
an agreeable profpeft.—It is chiefly conftrutted of brick, without any external 
ornaments; but there is a great degree of neatnefs and fimplicity in the appearance 
of it. # . 

The inflde is very roomy, but has neither picture, nor any thing extraordinary in its 
furniture, to attract particular notice.—However, though it has not to boaft of its for¬ 
mer fplendor, the affability and genteel behaviour of the amiable females refident in it, 
the benign influence of which is not confined to the vicinity of Gatcombe, (fill ranks 
it among the mod celebrated manfions of the idand. 

A fine lawn fpreads its verdant turf before the houfe, and extends to the road.—On 
its fide front a profpeCt dill more charming is feen.—A beautiful piece of water lies in 
the bottom ; and it is agreeably planted with trees. 

The oppofite downs of Arreton range delightfully to the valley of Newchurch, and 
finely interpofe between the town of Newport and the downs of Appuldurcombe.—The 
valley receives no little degree of ludre when viewed from Gatcombe.—The hill that 
overlhadows Shide mill is very fine, and produces every thing requifite for a fil'd didance. 
—Alvington fored forms the fecond; with an agreeable break of the river Medina 
between it and O(borne woods. 

The river from hence had a fingular effeftwhile a heavy cloud hung over Alving¬ 
ton fored, the water received the full force of the intervening light, and the didance 
terminated in a glowing blue, or rather a mixture of colours. 

Leaving Gatcombe, we proceeded to Whitcomb, through a hedge-row, which 
bounded the road on both fides, andpaffed on till we came within fight of Newport.— 
Here a different fcene prefented itfblf, and gave us a juder idea of the fored than we 
had as yet imbibed. 

From Newport, a valley ran along the bottom of Carifbrook hills for about three 
miles, where it joined thofe of Shalfleet, andclofed the view at Newtown. Before us,, 
both Ead and Wed Cowes were perfe&ly vifible ; while Stokes bay and Spithead pre¬ 
fented many a fwelling fail j—the harbour of Portfmouth and Portfdown hill clofing the 
fight. 
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Section XVI. 

TURNING to our left, we now proceeded towards Carifbrook cafile, a place ren¬ 
dered famous by the confinement of King Charles the Firfl. —That unfortunate mo¬ 
narch, after being betrayed by Hammond, the governor of the ifland, became his pri- 
loner, and was confined in this caftle.—But as Sir Richard Worfley, in his Hif- 
tory of the Ifle of Wight, has fo fully treated of this lubjeCL and that from fuch 
excellent and indubitable authorities, little remains for me to fay of the hiftorical 
part. 

On an elevated piece of ground Rands this once impregnable fortrefs. —Nature 
has contributed very conliderably towards its ftrength, as it is fituated in fuch a 
manner as to command every point beneath it.—-The circumference of the ditch, 
by which it is furrounded, is about three quarters of a mile, and fufficiently wide 
to protect it from any attacks that an enemy, at the time it was erected, could 
make upon it. Though now dry, it was undoubtedly fupplied in former times with 
water. 

The citadel appears to be the molt ancient part of any in the building.—The time it 
was founded being a matter of difpute, the following conjectures relative to it may not 
appear ill founded. 

It is-well known that the Romans were in poffeffion of this ifland; and that after 
them Cerdic, King of the Welt Saxons, ruled over it;—now as both thofe people con- 
Itructed fortifications wherever they fixed themfelves, it is more than procable that this 
fortrefs, the principal one in the ifland, and of undoubted antiquity, w'as originally 
erected (I mean the mod ancient part of it) by the former, and improved by the latter. 
And if it be admitted that the well in the caltle yard is a work of the Romans, which 
it undoubtedly is, as they always made a point of procuring water though at ever fo 
great a depth, which neither the Saxons nor Normans were fo particular about, this 
puts it out of difpute that they had eftablifhed a place of defence of fome kind or other 
on this fpot. 

Little mention is made of it during their time, but in the reign of Cerdic it isfaid to 
have been of confiderable ftrength, and in a good ftate of defence. Some are of opi¬ 
nion that it was originally built by Whitager, one of Cerdic’s generals, from whom it 
took the name of Whitgaraburgh, which was afterwards contracted to Carifbrook; 
but he might only have enlarged or repaired the Roman rampire, and, as was cuftomary 
with the Saxons, given a new name to it. 

The prefent ftruChire was built as an improvement to the old fortrefs, by William 
Fitz-Olborne, one of the principal commanders in the Norman invafion, and on whom 
William the Conqueror, as a reward for his zeal and fidelity, bellowed the lordlhip of 
the Ifle of Wight, and created Earl of Hereford. This nobleman likewife founded the 
priory here. 

The caftle and its appendages, from that period, became the property of different 
pofieffors, till it came into the hands of Lord Woodville, who fold it to King Edward the 
Fourth; fince which time it has been affixed to the crown. The arms of that noble¬ 
man are carved in ftone over the large gateway, and on each fide are the rofes of the 
houfeof York. 

In the yard of the caftle is the well before referred to, the depth of which is faid to 
be three hundred feet j and it has always twenty feet of water in it. The perfons who 
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{how the caftle, generally let down a piece of lighted paper into the well, in order to 
exhibit to ftrangers a Angular effedt that attends it; a ftream of air rufhes down into it 
from the mouth, with fuch violence, as to extinguilh the flame long before it reaches the 
bottom. 

Another circutnftance, not lefs extraordinary, likewife attends it; a pin of a common 
fize being dropped into it, the found it caufes by falling on the water, though at fo vaft a 
depth, may be diftinfldy heard. 

The water is drawn up by an afs; who has performed this duty upwards of fourteen 
years. And the animal that preceded the prefent, officiated in the fame employment 
(for which purpofe alone he was kept) during a much longer period ; having lived forty 
years within the caftle walls. The method ufed in drawing the water is by a wheel of 
fifteen feet diameter, in which the afs turns as a dog does a fpit. 

The mention of thefe creatures leads me to digrefs for a moment on the longevity 
both of the brutal and the human fpecies, refidenton this ifland. So kindly is the tem¬ 
perature of the air, that beafts as well as men, frequently live here to a great age. The 
number of each at prefent exifting, w ho have exceeded the ordinary limits of life, is very 
confiderable. 

Among the former are feveral horfes belonging to fome of the inhabitants of New¬ 
port, w'hich, if the aflertions of their mailers may be depended on, are turned of thirty 
years of age. And fcarcely any of thefe kind of animals but what retain their ftrength 
and ufefulnefs from 12 to 20 years. Thofe ufed here are in general a fmall breed, 
named forefters, natives of the ifland, which, on account of the rough and ftony roads, 
are found more ufeful than a larger fort would be. 

This caftle having fallen greatly to decay from the conftant ravages of time, was re¬ 
paired, and the works enlarged, by Queen Elizabeth. That princefs eretted a plat¬ 
form towards the back part of it, on which fome cannon were mounted. She likewife 
rebuilt the gateway, and added a bridge at the entrance. On the arch of the gateway, 
upon a plate of brafs, are the initials of that queen’s name, E. R. and the date 
1598, the year w'hen thefe additions and alterations were completed. But this 
plate is now fo over-grown with ivy, that not the fmalleft part of the infex-iption is to 
be feen. 

During the ufurpation of Cromwell it was garrifoned by his forces; and he placed 
peculiar confidence in thofe who were ftationed there; as may be learned from many 
cii*cumftances attending the imprifonment of King Charles. 

In order to enter the caftle by the principal road, you pafs through the great gate, 
which is flanked by two large round towers. This gate and the towers are thofe men- 
tioned to have been built by Lord Woodville, in the reign of Edward the Fourth. The 
lattice wicket, though it has been fo many years in ufe, is not in the fmalleft: degree in¬ 
jured by time. Both the infide and outfide of it are lined with iron bars, and they 
muft be feveral tons weight. 

Having paffed this gate, you enter the caftle yard; where on the right hand ftands 
the chapel. From the date over the door, this building wasereded in the year 1738 ; 
and it ftands on the feite of one which was in exiftence before the conqueft. It is de¬ 
dicated to St. Nicholas, and has a cemetery belonging to it; but neither are at prefent 
made ufe of. 

On the oppofite fide, a part of the walls lie in ruins, and more is daily falling to de¬ 
cay.—Near thefe they Ihew you the window at which King Charles is faid to have at¬ 
tempted his efcape. As you proceed, on the fame fide, is a large modern-built Hone 
houfe, which was defigned for the refidence of the governor; but it has been converted 
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to a hofpital for the military.—The prefent governor, Colonel Lee, we however heard, 
intends in future to make it his fummer refidence.—A little farther to the right is the 
well before defcribed ; beyond which are the remains of another old houfe wherein cattle 

have been kept. . 

To the left, in a corner, is a flight of fteps that lead to the top of the citadel.—The 
profpetts from hence are very extenfive ; but as the fame fcenes have been already de¬ 
fcribed, a repetition of them will be unneceffary. In the infide of this recefs are the 
veftiges of a well, which is faid to have been forty fathoms deep ; but it is now nearly 
filled up. The citadel (or, as it was anciently called, the keep) is fituated upon a 
piece of ground confiderably higher than any other part; an elevation apparently arti¬ 
ficial, and moft probably a work of the indefatigable Romans. 

We next afcended the ramparts and platform which had been erected during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.—An entirely new l'cene lies in the valley below thefe. 
Though it is but fmall, a very pleafing variety difplays itfelf in the bottom ; and the 
fame is continued round the whole of the remaining walls of the caftle, except where 
time, or the want of materials, have levelled a few of their fupporters. 

The outward appearance of the caftle is very piCturefque, and affords many 
pleafing views.—The ground on which the walls ftand is finely broken, and well 
verdured. 

The height of the caftle from the valley is at lead: 300 feet; which gives it every 
advantage that any fpot on this fide the range of mountains extending to Yarmouth 
and Frefhwater could pofl'efs, both as a place of defence againft the weapons anciently 
ufed, and at this time as affording a grand and agreeable fight. 

Several advantageous views may be had of it from different parts of the village of 
Carifbrook ; and, indeed, for ocular fatisfaftion, the views from thence are the moft: 
admired.—When feen from almoft every fpot around, it affords a fund of delight to the 
traveller whofe mind is fufceptible of the tranfports which pi&urefque fcenes excite ; 
efpecially to thofe who love to contemplate the fretted Gothic arch ;—the nodding bat¬ 
tlements ; or the ruined tower;—all which tend to recall to his memory the ancient 
ftate and fplendour of the Englilh barons. 

Having again paffed round the boundaries of this (lately relique of the fortreffes of 
former times, we defcended to the village of Carifbrook,—which, independent of its de¬ 
lightful fituation, is by far the pleafanteft village in the vicinity of Newport.—A mur¬ 
muring ftream, bubbling over the pebbles that obftruCt its courfe, becomes a pleafing 
object for its fore-ground, and adds to the beauties of the place. 

To which the church likewife affords no mean afliltance; it being the moft piClu- 
refque in the ifland.—That which comes neareft to it is the church of Chale;—the 
latter, however, is not quite fo large, nor the appearance of it fo much in the Gothic 
ftile.—The tower is of confiderable height, and it has feveral fpires, or, more properly, 
architectural ornaments, that greatly embellifh it. The large window is much fuperior 
to any of thofe in the other churches of the ifland. In fhort, a fine fymmetry runs 
through the whole building, and procures for it that preference it fo juftly claims. 

The houfes and cottages in the village are likewife very picturefque, and not only 
harmonioufly pleafing to the fight, but furnifh a lubject not unworthy of the pencil. 

The priory, which is fituated near the church, was formerly a convent of black 
monks. It was at firft a cell to the abbey of Lyra, in Normandy;—afterwards to that of 
Montgrace in Yorklhire;— and at laft to the Ciftercians at Sheen. 

This, with the caftle and the church, are the whole of the relics of antiquity here; 
but it now wants all thole additional parts of which it was once compofed, to render it 
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worthy of notice.—The walls are fo inconfiderable, and the whole of the remains fo 
meanly formal, that a view of it does not infpire an idea of what it formerly muft have 
been.—The wall on the weft fide contributes to form a hovel for carts, and is thatched 
over.—The other parts are covered with ivy, and mofs ; without one pleafing objeft 
around it. 


Section XVII. 

DEPARTING from hence, we entered the road to Yarmouth, intending to Ikirt all 
the ridge of hills which we had feen, and have already defcribed, during our prior route 
from Newtown and Shalfleet to that feaport. 

The road, after leaving Carifbrook, is cut on the fide of a chalky hill for near a mile; 
and commands the beautiful vale of Park-hurft, the whole of the way from Park 
green, till the eye reaches Shalfleet lake, where the woods of the New Foreft range in 
the diftance, and clofe the view of the intervening part of the Solent—To our left 
hand the ridge of mountains commenced, which (hoot away towards Allum Bay on one 
fide, and to Afton on the other. ' 

The next fpot we came to of note was Park crofs ;—a moft luxurious fcene, and 
poffeffed of every requifite to make it an ineftimable pi&ure. The fore-ground was 
bounded by a few noble oaks, and a piece of water, relieved by the Downs of 
Boucombe. The valley was clothed with every tint that the declining fun could 
diffufe among its vegetations; nor was there in any part throughout the whole a want 
of water. 

The fcene at once delighted and amufed us; as it confifted of wild Nature fcattering 
beauties over the richeft profufion of landfcape that could encounter the fight. 

On our right the downs rofe with fplendour, and gave a noblenefs to all that was fpread 
beneath them; while the vallies, fmiling, as if in gratitude for the bounties which na¬ 
ture had ftrewed with fo unfparing a hand over their furface, contributed their utmoft 
aid to complete the voluptuous fcene. 

For luxuriance, this little- fpot claims a fuperiority over many of the other vales in 
the ifland, beautiful and pitturefque as moft of them arc. The Hoping banks that form 
its bounds are fweetly variegated with all that can pleafe the imagination; —the cheering 
beams of the fun, though declining, Ihone with unwonted luftre ;—the timorous herd, 
fcattered underneath the noble oaks, difplayed their fpotted veils from amidft the Ihel- 
tering thickets ;—while carefully ereft, the more fearful does, attended by their fright¬ 
ened fawns, flood Aliening to a few noify village curs that yelped from an adjacent 
farm: a combination of fcenes, warm from the hand of Nature, all tending to imprefs 
the mind with thofe exquifite fenfadons which are only excited byfuchcalm and tranquil 
fcenes.—Scenes, that while they delight the eye, and elevate the imaginarion, amend 
the heart, and difpofe it to the exertion of every amiable propenfity. For my own 
part, fuch fcenes afford me greater fatisfattion for the inftant, than it would be in the 
power of unbounded empire to bellow. 

Such were the pleafures we received from a contemplation of the vale of Alvington. 
With regret we left thefe lovely fcenes to defcend to views which will not bear a com- 
parifon with the foregoing.—The hills to our left hung flothfully over us, as if indif¬ 
ferent whether or not they appeared agreeable in our eyes.—A diftorted elm, in a falling 
pofition, bent its branches to the ground, and feemed confcious of a miferable ex- 
iftence;—W'hile the very flints and chalk that compofed the fubftance of the ground, 
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greatly added to the inequality that was fo vifible between them and the valley over 
which they nodded. At length the willow woods of Swanfton in fome meafure cheered 
thefcene. 

On an extenfive riling plain {lands Swanfton-houfe, the feat of Sir Fitz-William Bar¬ 
rington.—The manfion is plain, but pleafmg to the view, and is feen to the befl ad¬ 
vantage on the road from Newtown leading to Yarmouth. On the right it is encom- 
pafled by a trad of woody land, and at its back are the downs of Boucombe, and its 

own coppices. . 

The infide of the houfe is very antique, but i*emarkably neat.—The ftaircafes and 
walls are chiefly wainfeotted with a wood which we took to be oak or walnut, and were 
remarkably fliining. 

From the drawing room there is a fine view over the furrounding country. We 
found this apartment to be genteel, without any of that heavy grandeur we had feen at 
Appuldurcombe. A fhip piece over the fire place, by Brooking, or Peters, attracted 
our attention.—It has all the ufual fpirit of thefe mailers.—The fea is peculiarly well 
handled. 

In the breakfalt room there are feveral ancient portraits of the family, and fome of 
them very highly touched. — One in particular of Jonas Barrington, Elq. painted in 
1664, is fuperior to any of them. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are likewife fo fituated as to command pleafing 
views of the Solent fea and the New Forell. 

In a bed room, on the firfl: floor, we faw a portrait in miniature of the lady of Mr. 
Barrington, of Whippingham—a mod delicate and highly-finiflied piflure.—The atti¬ 
tude graceful, with every charm to render it a mailer-piece The artid has been pecu¬ 
liarly happy in the likenefs, and he has almojl done juftice to the original. 

Palling through the bed rooms, we obferved that they were elegant, but, at the 
fame time, without the lead appearance of tawdrinefs; and. each had a drefling-room 
annexed to it. 

We now returned over the hill; and palling, a delightful range of feenery on the 
right, with the opening of the north fide of Brixton down to the left, made for the 
village of Calbourne, which is fituated at the foot of thofe downs. 

In a triangular recefs of elms and alh Hands the village, abounding with every plea- 
fure that retirement can furnifli, to render it defirable.—The church is fimple, without 
any leading features to attract notice. 

At the foot of the hills run feveral fprings, which form a refpeflable flieet of water, 
and at length produces a fmall artificial cafcade. The overflowing forms a brook, that 
has a communication with an arm of the haven of Newtown. 

The principal houfes here are that in which the reverend Mr. Porter refides, and 
another fituated oppofite, and divided.from it only by the road, belonging to L. T. 
Holmes, Efq. mayor of Newport. The latter, generally known by the name of Well- 
over houfe, (landson an eminence, and has commanding profpefls overall the north-well 
part of the ifland, as well as towards Alvington and Parkhurlt, down to the river Me¬ 
dina. The hofpitality of this manfion is too well known to all Ilrangers to need an en¬ 
comium here. 

Leaving Weftover to the right, we proceeded into the Yarmouth road, where the 
hills of Frelh-water, on the left, rofe with as much fplendour as when we faw them be¬ 
fore from Wilmingham.—But as we have already deferibed thefe fcen.es in our route 
from Yarmouth to Frelh-water, a repetition of them will be needlefs. 
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We now returned to the road we had purfued before to Newtown ; but nothing oc¬ 
curred more than had been furveyed by us in our prior route. 

As we are about to complete the account of our tour round the ifland by land, it 
may not be amifs to obferve, that when we fet out from Newport, to pafs round the 
ifland, we commenced our obfervations relative to the coaft, from Newtown, and omitted 
to begin at Cowes, (which in faft is the lead noticeable, in point of novelty or beauty, 
of any part on the whole ifland,) in order to enjoy the fcenes from Alvington, which at 
that time more particularly engaged our attention# 

Crofling nowthe left ftream of Newtown at Underwood, we came toElmfworth, a rural 
little fpot; from whence we had a diftinft view of Thornefs Bay, part of which has a 
great variety, and is well wooded. All the oppofite fhores of Iiampfhire were thofe 
we continually had feen from the interior parts ; and though the Solent feemed to be 
broader, it loft a conflderable degree of that grand appearance it had exhibited when feen 
at a greater diftance. 

We had, however, feveral hafty touches of Nature; for the clouds that fo fre¬ 
quently furround, as before obferved, a September fetting fun, twice difplayeda perfect 
piece of compofition.—The beams of the fun, darting from behind the diftant clouds, 
touched the higher part of the foreft with a foft light, which gradually declined as it 
advanced towards the water ; where all the fhore, for a great width, lay in obfcurity, as 
did a part of the fea ; till near mid channel, another gleam of light broke forth, and 
ran through the fcene; when, reaching Thornefs Bay, it died gently away, and left the 
land, from the beach to a parcel of oaks that hung oyer a piece of water in the fore¬ 
ground in an entire lhadow 

Palling through Great Thornefs, we entered Rue-ftreet, and made for the ftone- 
quarries at Gurnet bay. The foil here is fo various, that the fubftance of it changes 
almoft every quarter of a mile ; —fometimes it confifted of a black mould ;—then of 
clay ;—now of chalk, gravel, or loam ;—and in this manner it varied till we entered the 
vale of Gurnet marfh. 

During the winter the fea makes frequent intrufions on thefe marlhes, and fometimes- 
renders them almoft impafiable. 

Proceeding onward, we arrived at the ftone quarries, as they are termed ; but the 
fea, by its incefl'ant attacks, does more towards loofening the ftones than the labours of 
the workmen.—All along the Ihore runs a vein of very durable ftone, a part of which 
the waves, almoft every tide, bring down. 

The fcene here is totally different from moft of the other parts of the coaft, forming 
noble maffes of true rock but though there is an air of grandeur about them, they 
are inferior in this refpecl to thofe of Allum Bay. 

The works at Portfmouth are conftru&ed of the ftone from hence.—When the wea¬ 
ther permits three or four floops generally lie in the bay, in order to load with it. Its 
coat is proof againft the unremitting attacks of time, or of the weather. The furface 
of it is much firmer than that brought from Portland or Purbeck; and it is held in 
higher eftimation by the inhabitants of this ifland, who conftrud moft of their dwelling 
houfes with it. 

Returning from the quarries, we had a moft luxurious profpeft of the vale that 
leads from the marlhes of Gurnet to Alvington foreft. 1'he trees grow down on 
both fides to its bottom, and it is terminated by the mountains of Carilbrook and 
Gatcombe. 

From hence we ftruck down to the feat of Mr. Collins, at Egypt, the northernmoft 
point of the ifland, and palled the land we had fo frequently viewed from the Hamp- 
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/hire fhores. Eaglehurft and CaUhot Caftle are the mod remarkable objefts from hence, 
and are greatly adorned by the wood and water that encircle them. 

Now ftriking into the road that leads to Cowes, we pafTed the church, and, defcend* 
ing the hill, entered the town,—having viewed the illand in every direction that a horfe 
road would afford. 

Section XVIII. 

“ FROM amber flirouds I fee the morning rife ; 

Herrofy hands begin to paint the (kies ; 

High cliffs and rocks are pleafing obje&s now, 

And Nature fmiles upon the mountain’s brow ; 

The joyful birds falute thefun’s approach ; 

The fun too laughs, and mounts his gaudy coach ! 

While fr$m his car the dropping gems diftfl.”— Lee. 

IN an hour like this,—with the mind awake to every fenfation fuch a cheerful 
morning, amidft fuch pleafing feenes, could infpire,—did we commence our voyage, 
in order to take a view of the different fhores of the ifland from the circumambient fea. 

We are embarked ;—the fails Oliver in the wind—the tide has begun to ebb;—and 
we leave the harbour of Weft Cowes. Stretching to the northward, we cleared Old- 
Caftle point, where, as already mentioned, there was formerly a fortification, of which 
only a part of the feite at prefent remains. 

The point, as wepaffedir, received no inconfiderable addition to its beauty from the 
blooming rays of the morning. —The woods and fhrubs by which it is covered, defeended 
to the Ihore, and produced a clear view of its fafeinating banks.—In this refpedt, the 
fhore was pleafingly lined, without too much formality. 

Standing in with it, we paffed down the eaft fide of O/borne, of which we had a 
good view; as we likewife had of Norris fea-mark.—The former of thefe is feen to 
advantage, in one point of view, from the water ; but in all others, its beauties are ob- 
feured by the great number of oaks that furround it. 

Verging (till on.the fhore, we paffed the fpot where Barton houfe ftands ; and failing 
on, came to the fereens of wood that range down the extremities of King key. The 
principal trees which cotnpofe thefe fereens are oaks, and they Ihonein every luxuriance 
that a mift, breaking over their tops, through the attractive power of the lun, could 
produce: A crepk enters here, and runs inland for fome way ; but it is very inconfi¬ 
derable, both as to its depth and grandeur. 

Continuing our courfe along the fame kind of fhore, we arrived at Fifiiborne creek. 
This fweet fpot we had already coafted from the mill to the fea, as mentioned in a for¬ 
mer account of it; therefore nothing more than we had then feen broke on our fight, 
except the fun difpelling the vapours of the morning, which hid the higheft fummits 
of A/hey down. 

We obferved with pleafure that the valley was in a perfeCt light, while the tops of the 
furrounding mountains were buried in total oblivion by the hazy dew.—Many are the 
tranfits of light; and greatly different are the effects of the morning and evening.—The 
colouring at thefe times varies fo much, that it requires intenfe ftudy to convey properly 
by the pencil every tint which proclaims a fun-rife. 

The molt forcible tint on the fun’s afeending the horizon, is a bright yellow, and 
entirely free from thofe reds that attend an evening declination;—grey gleams ufually 
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accompany its afcenfion; and if not too ftrong, they difpel in a fliort time after it 
is rifen. When thefe clouds become of a more obftinate texture, they commonly 
obfcure the fun for fome timeat that moment the colouring becomes a deep ma¬ 
zarine blue, with tinges of white above its centre, and ftrong lines of warm yellow at 
the bottom. 

During all thefe effe&s, the fca receives an aftonilhing diverfity of lhades, but parti¬ 
cularly alright Saxon green. If the light can break any where on the fore-ground 
through the cloud, the other parts in fhade nearly correlpond with the depth of colour 
in the cloud ; while the furf that beats on the fhore, being ftrongly impregnated with 
fand, (hines in a light ochre. < . 

Asl have frequently watched the breaking of the morning on the ifland, 1 generally 
obferved thefe effects to be produced; efpecially in September.—During that month 
a fun-fet gives finer colours than at any other time of the year; which may be 
attributed to the great ftrength of the vapours that are then exhaled from the vallies, 
and produce ftronger colours ;—and thefe, when feen in the diftance, have all that 
fire and warmth with which Mr. Loutherbourg fo finely pourtrays iuch feenes after 
Nature. 

This glow in the works of the artift juft mentioned, I have often heard feverely cen- 
fured, as being unnatural;—but from the frequent opportunities I have had of com¬ 
paring his works with the operations of Nature, I may venture to fay, that he ap¬ 
proaches as near to Nature as any living artift. And although his works have furnifhed 
a fubjeft for the fatirical pen of Peter Pindar, I muft add, that I lhould be happy if I 
could difeern as much true fade and judgment in the pen of the latter, as in the elegant 
and natural pencil of the former. 

Palling killi houfe and the woods of Ouarr abbey, we tacked to the eaftern ex¬ 
tremity of the Mother Bank, where the view extended from the entrance of Southamp¬ 
ton water to that of Portfmouth harbour.—Little elfe prefented itfelf more than what 
we had feen on our pafiiige to the ifland. 

A large recefs of water intrudes on the lands near Quarr abbey.—Here was formerly 
a done quarry of fome confideration, but now little ufe is made of it. 

Still coafting the ifland, we palled the village of Ride, which, as already obferved, 
exhibits a perfect fac fimile of Vangoen’s defigns. The houfes hang on the water’s edge, 
with a few formal trees about them ;—they appear to be fmall,—many of them mere 
cabins. Nothing interefting is vifible near this place. 

We conitnued tacking till we made Appley, where feveral points break at once 
on the fight. The fliore here is very rocky, and formerly produced a great quan¬ 
tity of durable ftone ; but as the beach is very dangerous, and it was deemed unfafe 
to venture on it, the principal quarries worked at this time on the ifland are thofe of 
Gurnet. 

A little farther on is Old Fort, where the land is more diverfified.—Near it are fome 
fait works. 

The fame kind of fliore prefented itfelf till we had got beyond Nettleftone Priory. 
—A great quanty of rock has here fallen from the cliffs, and tin&ured by the iron 
ore that lies among it, gives a diverfity of colouring.—The fhores are alfo ftrongly 
infufed with copperas, and have frequently a fimilar appearance to w at we faw at Al- 
lum Bay; but they have not that variety of boldnefs. Juft at the bottom of the hill of 
St. Helen’s we had a good view of the Old Church fea-mark, w r hich we gave fome 
account of when treating of that fpot. 

Crofling 
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Croffing from St. Helen’s point to that of Bimbridge, we had a very diftinft view of 
the vale which reaches from Brading to Appuldurcombe. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the great quantities of fand which is continually drifting into the harbour 
off the mouth of which we now were, had rendered ineffeaual every attempt to 
make it a receptacle for fliips of burden.— Many experiments for that purpofe, ex- 
cited by the apparent utility of the plan, have been made ; but they have all proved 
fruitlefs. 

Leaving the fandy point of Bimbridge, we next came to the ealtern extremity of 
the ifland, to which the name of Foreland point is given.—Here the clifls begin to al- 
fume another appearance, with regard to the foil.—A fine fandy beach extends the 
whole of the way from the Foreland, over Bimbridge ledge, to Culver cliffs. 

Thefe cliffs are very high, and, like thofe of Frelh water, appear white and grey, 
with fmall interpofitions of verdure clinging to their furface. — I hey are inhabited as 
already noticed, chiefly by gulls.—This fpecies having been driven by the puffings and 
other birds from Mainbench and the Needles, take up their refidence here ; and one 
peculiarity relative to them is worthy of notice:—It is not uncommon to fee many 
hundreds of them floating on the water, without any other motion than the billows 
occafion ; during which they keep in a direct line, not one of them being in the lead 
before the other, and in a clofe compacted order;—the young ones efpecially foine- 
times preferve this regular pofition for many fucceffive hours. 

Wild ducks are alfo found on this coaft in great profufion ; but it is veiy difficult 
to get near them, as they dive at the mofl diftant approach of danger;—the only time 
to get a ffiot at them, is the moment they z-ecover the furface of the water from their 
immerfion. 

In this cliff* there is a cavity, which the country people tell you was formerly a 
hermit’s cell; but from its fituation, with regard to the tide, which frequently flows 
into it, I fomewhat doubt the validity of thefe good peoples conjecture.—The hole ex¬ 
tends to a confiderable depth, but has nothing to recommend it to notice, except its 
dreary fides. 

As we flurted along Sandowm bay, as clofe to the ffiore as the depth of water would 
permit, we found that the bottom confifted of a fine hard fand, and ran off with a gra¬ 
dual defcent from the cliffs.—The downs of Yaverland, viewed from it, appeared very 
high, and gave a noble effect to the bay. 

Section XIX. 

THE next attractive objeft from the water is the beautiful fituation and profpeft of 
Mr. Wilkes’s feat.—When viewed from hence, it has a much handfomer appearance 
than from any nearer point;—and much I doubt which claims the pi'eference,—the 
view of it from the water, or its own profpefts of the water.—Indeed both are alike in- 
terefting and deferving of notice. 

More to the fouthward of the valley the rocks affume a deeper die, and a part of 
them are perfe&ly black.—This appearance arifes from the nature of the foil, which, 
from the pieces of earth found on the beach, much refembles flate, only of a darker 
hue, and of a fofter texture. Shewing fome fpecimens of this earth to a gentleman 
well verfed in natural hiftory and mineralogy, he informed us, that wherever fuch a 
fubftance is met with, it is a certain indication that veins of coals are near. This in¬ 
formation feerns to confirm the account we had before received, of there having for¬ 
merly 
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merly been coal mines in thefe parts belonging to the Worfley family, but which had 
long ceafed working, the produce of them not having proved adequate to the ex- 

P Joined to the feveral fpecimens of minerals, we obferved the rocks at low water to 
be covered with weeds of uncommon brightnefs, which proved a fine contrail to the 

gloomy colouring of the cliffs. . ,. ,, , 

A filh of a peculiar nature, called a fand eel, is found in this bay, and here .only 
in fize they feldom exceed three or four inches ; are very thin; and refemble a l'melt, 
both in colour and fragrance.—The manner in which they are taken is very fimple.— 
The filhermen, at low water, turn up the fand with a three-pronged fork ; when the 
filh, which lie buried therein, leap out, and are taken.—Great quantities are caught 

here by this method. , 

Another particular fpecies of filh is likewife feen.here in equal abundance, to which 
they give the name of Sand hopper, from its motion, which confills of a hop or bound, 
like that of a grafshopper; in all other refpe&s it refembles a Ihrimp, as well in make 
as in colour. At low water they lie in vail numbers on the Ihore, and furnifh the 
hogs in the neighbourhood with an excellent and nutritious repalt. As foon as the tide 
goes down, many of thefe animals refort regularly to the beach, where they devour 
them with great voluptuoufnefs. 

As we paffed Shanklin Chine, it loft no lhare of its grandeur, but rather appeared 
to greater advantage; efpecially the afcents of Horfe lodge j which form the fouth- 
ern extremity of this bay.—The fidesof thefe are abruptly broken, and are pleafingly 
irregular; with frequent traces of channels caufed by the impetuous ftreams of torrents. 
The colouring with which the furface of this rock is tinted, is in general black and 
cold, without a fufficient quantity of Ihrubs or mofs to variegate it. 

The next obje£t that attracted our attention was Dunnofe, a point of rocky land 
lying to the fouthward of Luccombe Chine. The Ihore here is thickly ftrewed with iron 
ore and copperas, and has a very difagreeable appearance from the water. 

Over this, when the veffel kept to windward, in order to weather the point, the 
downs of Luccombe and St. Bonniface feemed to clalh near on its awful pendant Tides; 
and appeared a terrific objed —The afcent of this tremendous rock, from low-water 
mark to the top of the downs is near feven hundred feet.—Some idea of its extreme 
elevation may be formed from the appearance of the ftilep that graze on its fides.— 
Viewed from the velfel we were in, as Ihe was failing on, at no great diftance from the 
Ihore, they appeared like fraall white dots, devoid of all refemblance to their natural 
lhape.—Even the adjacent chine of Luccombe did not command that attention as when 
you defcend it from its vale. 

On account of the great number of rocks which ftretch from hence into the fea, this 
coaft is dangerous for fhips of burden, and hazardous to any vefiTel larger than a 
wherry. 

The day beginning to clofe very fall, when we had reached thus far, we found 
ourfelves obliged to make for Steephill, in order to pafs the night.—The coaft con¬ 
tinued all the way to that place in the fame rugged uncouth ftile; forming nothing but 
cliffs, and a few waterfalls.—Of thefe we had not a fufficient fight when we paffed it 
before in our land excurfion, but being now on a level with it, we were able to pay 
more attention to it. 

Some of the cliffs are white, others more of a clayey nature, but equally pi£lu- 
refque, being adorned with clinging ffirubs.—A few boat-houfes belonging to fiflier- 
vt\L. 11. 4 z men. 
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men, with their bnfkets for catching crabs lying near them, are the chief objects, ex¬ 
cept the ro^ks that adorn the fore-grounds, and two or three (laved boats.—A final! 
waterfall likewife, that forced itfelf over a large (tone, and made its way to the fea, 
rulhed very rudely and pidurefquely through a few (hrubs, which encircle its 
courfe, ami thrive with the nutriment it affords. 

The hills of Bonchurch appeared as a very pleafing contraft to the white cliffs, 
which bordered on the (bore, together with noble maffes of rocks, finely variegated 
with inch's v ivy, and young fucklings.—The cottages in fight have every rude beauty 
befitting fo- admirable a composition, and rather add fublimity to the fubjecl than 
otherwife. 

With great caution our feamen conducted us to Ventnor mill.—This obje& lofesits 
precedence when leen in any other point of view than near ; —indeed nothing but its 
novelty entitles it to attention. 

This mill, at its head, has a double pond; and when, through a heavy rain, the 
water pours with unijverl'al violence from the mountains, the people belonging to it 
immediately give it vent, otherwife the whole fabric would be walhed into the fea. 

The variety that is yifible between Culver cliffs and this fpot exceeds credibility. 

The wind dying away, and the tide making in very ftrougly from the weftward, 
we now betook ourfelves to a wherry, and landed under -Steephill. 

We had once before taken up our refidence at the inn at Steephill; and then, as 
well as now, we met with every accommodation we could wi(h for ;—and, upon oc- 
cafion, three or four travellers may be accommodated for the night;—but when a par¬ 
ty vifits if, I would hint to them, that more than the foregoing number cannot deep 
there with convenience. 

The houfe of the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, before deferibed, is from hence a 
defirable objeft, but too much fecluded from the fight by the quantity of wol d that 
furrounds it.—At a greater diftance I have not the l'malleft doubt of its becoming ftill 
more interefting.—And indeed we found this obfervation verified upon looking back, 
as we paffed it, the next day. 

The hills of Steephill range with great beauty, when viewed from the fea, and are 
not much furpaffed by any in the ifland.—What mod claimed our admiration in this 
fpot was the combination of the rocks, and, at the fame time, the diverfity of them.—> 
At Allum Bay fcarce any (hrubs cover the rocks there ; they are not however lefs beau¬ 
tiful on that account; for as they lie in large maffes, (hrubs meanly fcattered would 
only ruin the effect. 

Here the rocks are folid, with fquarer angles ; they are notwithftanding finely har¬ 
monized, and abound with all the boafts of Nature to complete the fight. This part 
would fuffer much in beauty were it not for the verdure which (kirts its fides.—Immenfe 
dells would otherwife continually prefent what Nature has fo happily thrown into (ha- 
dow, and thus relieved the eye from being hurt by its defeats. 

Section XX. 

IN the morning we re-embarked, and flood again to fea, in order to avoid the dan¬ 
gerous confequences of its rugged bottom near (hore.—When the tide flows gently in, 
and the water juft covers the tops of thefe lurking rocks, unlefs you have a fiflherman. 
Or at lead a native of the coaft, with you, you (land a chance of having your boat 
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Rove by them*—Even experienced feamen are difagreeably fituated when they land 
here, without being well acquainted with the coaft. 

Proceeding now clofe to the Ihore of Undercliff, or Underv/ath, as the country peo¬ 
ple fometimes term it, we found the appearance of the coaft very changeable, but high* 
ly tinted with its hanging woods and variegated foil.—At every avenue that would ad¬ 
mit of it, fome broken bold promontory (truck the fight, and continually clofed the 
lide fcreens.—Thefe mountainous tracks often prefented greater beauties when feen 
from the fea, than when we were between them and the cliffs that bordered on the 
ftrand. 

At the time we had pafled Underdid on horfeback, the fliore was entirely hid 
from us, and we could fee nothing but the downs, which hung (helving over our 
heads •,—but now we reaped every advantage that diftance could give, as it blended 
the heights with all that compofes landfcape; namely, rock, wood, mountains, and 
water. 

The village of St. Lawrence prefents a greater degree of novelty than of grandeur: 
it however lerves to relieve the difagreeable appearance that the {bore is at intervals 
poffefl'ed of. A number of boat-houfes are feen, belonging to the fifliermen ; who, 
between the employment of filhing, which they follow as often as the weather will 
permit, and occafional labour on (hore, gain a comfortable winter fubfiftence. 

We obferved here the fmall cafcade, which, as already mentioned, had been mag¬ 
nified, by a gentleman who wrote a tour round the ifland, into a fize that impref- 
fed the mind with the expeftation of feeing a Switzerland cataract.—Though in point 
of magnitude it is far (Iiort of what, from that account, we were taught to expect, it 
is upon the whole pleafing.—The (hrubs that grow from its fides aft in harmony with 
the other parts, and give an agreeable glow to the reft of the tints,—making a fmall 
defir able ftudy. 

Still tracing the (hore, we met nearly with the fame objefts that had ranged the 
foregoing parts, particularly the rocks and (hrubs, till we came to the rocks which 
terminate the range of Undercliff, near Crab Niton. 

We have already mentioned that the village of Niton receives the additional deno¬ 
mination of Crab , from the fi(h of that name, which abound on its (hore;—but we 
did not then add, as we (hould have done, that this term gives great offence to the 
inhabitants, who generally conceive that it is meant to denote their being crabbed , or 
illnatured.—They therefore, whenever their place of refidence is mentioned, and the 
word crab attached to it, immediately take offence, and are ready to refent the fuppo- 
fed indignity. 

The fact is, that the term is given to it to diftinguifli it from another place in the 
illand, which founds the fame, though it is not (pelt in the fame manner; namely, 
Knighton, near Newchurch, where Mr. Bidet’s 1 feat is; We have been thus particu¬ 
lar relative to fo trivial a circumftance, as the want of a knowledge of it might fubjeft a 
Itrangef, who may inadvertently a(k the road to it, to a churlifh reply, if not to a 
downright affront. 

The break of rocks from the termination of Old Park to that of Niton down, where 
it again commences, is near half a mile.—The opening leads to the Newport road ; 
and likewife to Godfliill and Whitwell, which lie behind the downs that encircle the 
fliore. 

A little farther to the weftward, we arrived at the fouthernmoft point of the ifland* 
well known both by the name of St. Catherine’s and Rocken-Race enda part that 
could not but be agreeable to u*, as near it we experienced the hofpitality Qf the farm; 
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mer, wbofe benevolence and enviable fituation we have before fpoken of and would, 
wilh to commemorate upon all occafions. 

Thefe rocks, which finally terminate the range of Underwath, are higher tnan any 
of the others.—Sir Richard Worfiey lays, that the hill of St. Catherine’s, from its top 
to the water’s edge, meafures feven hundred and fifty feetjudging from its appear- 
ancp, I think the depth rather greater. • . 

When viewed from even a ftnall diftance, they appear more like Fortifications than 
any other objea 1 can think of.—Joined to the awfulnefs which they naturally infpire, 
they poffefs an eminent degree of that fpecimen of Nature we feldom meet with. The 
terrific afcent of St. Catherine’s is well verdured; and though bold in its declination 
towards the fea, has nothing difgufting in its appearance.—A valley, apparently formed 
by art, ranges round the wefternmoft part of it.—Near the bottom, on the eafternmolt 
fide, is a fertile fpot, with leveral cottages on its cheerful brow.—The trees alfo exhibit 
a convincing proof of the prevalence of the wefterly winds, as they all bend their lofty 
tops towards the mountains. 

Having weathered the point of Rocken end, an entire new fcene prefented itfelf.— 
Chale’s dangerous bay firlt encountered the fight.—Of this we had taken a thorough 
view before, and nothing new was obfervable, but a Hill greater deformity in its un¬ 
couth, reftlefs, billowy Ihore. 

The principal obje&s from it are Walpan and Blackgang chines, with the drop¬ 
ping well of the latter.—All this part is poflefled of that kind of appearance which, 
while it excites horror, Hill pleafes the imagination; as we fee Nature running riot, 
and overleaping all bounds.—But while {he thus pleafes the fpeculative traveller, file 
appears terrific to thofe whom chance or accident may drive upon the coaft. When 
viewed from the Ihore, the rolling billows, tinged with refraded rays of light, con¬ 
vey exquifite pleafure to the mind ; but at the fame time they may be fraught with 
deltrudion to the unfortunate mariner.—There is fcarcely perhaps a fpot in the 
univerfe more peculiarly adapted to excite thefe opponent fenfations than Chale 
bay. 

Little of novelty is to be met with from hence to Frelhwater, except the fmall varia¬ 
tion in the downs of Brixton and Cheverton.—The valley between thefe downs and 
the fea is entirely hid from the fight. 

Pafiing Atherfield point and Compton chine, we entered the bay of Brixton, 
where the fea rolled in with increafed fury, and became really tremendousits 
foaming billows tore up the fand oft the beach, and died the water y giving, at the 
fame time, a fpecimen of their ufual depredations on the fhore. There is great 
reafon to believe, that if the fea continues thefe incurfions with the incelfant violence 
it has done for the laft ten years, that in a few centuries this bay will vie with that 
of Sandown in extent, though it will never be able to equal it in grandeur or noble- 
nefs. 

The chine named Jackman’s, is the principal one in the bay.—This leads to 
Brixton village, where the brook already defcribed, paffes through from Motti- 
ftone. 

Still coafling on, we paffed Brook chine and Compton village, when we reached the 
bay of Frelhwater, the romantic beauties of which had before excited our warmeft feel¬ 
ings j and thefe we now re-enjoyed.—Here the craggy rocks of UnderclifFare entirely 
lolt to the fight. 

All the way from the cave along the Main bench, are a number of chafms in the 
cliffs, fomcrent half way down, with continual receffes and caves at the bottom. Va- 
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rious kinds of the exotic feathered race are their inhabitants; who, like the folitary lap¬ 
wing, avoid the haunts of man. 

Few places can produce a finer ftudy for refleaions.—The rocks, though not piftu- 
refquc themfelves, have great charms when imprinted on the fubjacent mirror; their 
jints are then finely harmonized, and give noble broad effects of (hadow. They are 
compofed, in a great meafure, of grey flint, which, when blended with the flirubs, is 

rather pleafing than pidurefque. , . . 

Several fprings, that flow from the fides of the mountain, precipitate themlelves into 

the fea; but they all appear too contemptible for the pencil. 

Paging the cliffs of Main bench, we once more arrived at the Needles, and from 
thence entered Allum bay; but were obliged to keep a confiderable didance from the 
fhore, as we had done all the way from Steephill. From the water the land has a re¬ 
markably beautiful ahd pifturefque appearance.—Its variegation and fudden knolls are 
not among the lead of its beauties.—The abrupt ridges, and fraall falls of water, are 
alfo very interefting.—When a ftream iffues near five hundred feet from the furface of 
the ground, and precipitates from that height, though it might be but fmall, it cannot 
fail of giving pleafure to the fpe&ator. 

Such a fall may alfo be accounted pi&urefque, though it does not deferve the 
appellation of grand.—The continual interruption the ftream meets with from 
‘ the clumps that accidentally lie in its way, are, however, of great utility to an ar- 

tift._It is only enlarging the ftream and diminifhing the rocks, and a reprefenta- 

tion of this fpot in a picture might delude you into a belief that it was a Switzerland 

beauty. . 

Thefe little liberties are allowable to an artift, except when an exact reprefentation of 
the fpot is requiredand even then he may enlarge the waterfall to any dimenfions, 
as in the rainy feafon it is a perfect torrent •, but when the fwell is over, it affumes its 
former moderate fize. 

Section XXL 

THE appearance of the coaft is nearly the fame throughout the whole way to 
Totland bay and Warden ledge, with only a fmall variation in parts where the devas¬ 
tation of the ocean has implanted a greater degree of horror. It is not uncommon to 
fee large crags overhanging a broad beach, the fea having undermined them for a 
confiderable depth, and left clumps of earth and (tones, fo firmly cemented, that they 
fometimes hang in this pofition for many months, terrific in appearance, and a dread 
to the miners.—We were however affured that they feldom remain in this (late above 
two winters, and even when brought to a level, they are for a long time a continual 
nuifance. 

The point of Carey’s fconce introduced us to Yarmouth road.—This is the neared 
projection of the illand to the neck of land on which Hurft caftle ftands-r— -It was be¬ 
tween thefe two points that, according to fome writers, waggons loaded with tin ufed 
to pafs over at low water, in order to tranfport that metal from Cornwall to this ifland, 
from whence it was (hipped to France.—An abfurdity that, in my opinion, is too ap¬ 
parent to need refutation. 

For, as a convincing proof that this (trait could never have been paffable for carriages, 
it is to be remarked, that the tide always begins to flow at the Needles before it is low 
water in Portfmouth harbour j confequently there mud always be a confiderable depth 
of water here. 
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From this circumflance it is highly improbable that a pafiage was ever attempted 
here.—Befides, we find that Southampton was one of the firlt fea ports erefted on the 
weftern coall, and that it was, from the earlieft times, the mart to which foreign (hips 
reforted.—So that there does not appear to have been any occafion for the Cornifh peo¬ 
ple to bring their tin by fo hazardous a palTage to the Me of Wight, in order to ex¬ 
port it. 

It lias likewife been thought by fome that this point of land was anciently united to 
that on which Hurft caftle (lands; but from this opinion I mull alfo beg leave to diffent. 
—From the depth of the channel, the folidity of the bottom, and the non-appearance 
of any broken rocks, like the Needles, on either Ihore, I think I may venture to fay 
that the conjecture does not feem to be well founded. 

If fuch an union ever did exill, it mult have been at a very early period ;—but then, 
as it is mod reafonable to fuppofe fuch a reparation to have been occafioned by fome 
violent conculiion of the earth, it might have been expecled that marks of fo fudden a 
disjunction would ftill have been vifible. 

Yarmouth road is much frequented by His Majefty’s cruizers, that are llation- 
ed in the channel for the prevention of fmuggling; and whofe efforts in that 
point, to the fatisfaclion of the fair trader, have lately been attended with great 
fuccefs. 

They are peculiarly indebted for this benefit to the commander of the Hebe, whofe 
courage, prudence, and humanity, are fo confpicuous, as to have gained him not only 
the eltecm of thofe to whom his exertions are ferviceable, but even of the fmugglers 
themfelves. So much celebrated is he for the latter virtue, that happening while there 
to mention the name of the captain of the Hebe, I was afked by a feaman prefent, whe¬ 
ther I meant the lenient Thornborougb. 

Yarmouth is alfo well known to the gentlemen of the navy for the hofpitality of a 
naval officer’s houfe in that town, whofe owner, I believe, feldom wants company while 
a man of war lies in the road. 

Leaving the river Yar, or, as it is generally called, Frelhwater lake, on our right, 
we continued to fkirt the coafl; which, for a confiderable didance, exhibits one of thofe 
unmeaning features in landfcape that neither attracts nor pleafes the fight. The beach 
is comfortlefs, with a few infignificant broken maffes and clumps ; but it wanted at this 
time both colouring and verdure. 

About two miles from Yarmouth it affumes a gayer face, as it here forms the 
northernmoft ridge of mountains; but from the fea they are foon loll to the 
fight, and appear to fall rather pi&urefquely. Thefe mountains chiefly encircle 
the water of Shalfleet, and, when feen from Newtown, are a leading beauty to the 
lake. 

A quantity of liineltone, and abrupt promontories, conflitute the character of this 
Ihore, and in many parts it is well tinted. In not a few of thefe feenes there was, how¬ 
ever, a want of variety to make them interefting; for we often faw noble maffes of 
earth in piclurefque ffiapes, and pleafmgly irregular, but, at the fame time, devoid of 
the principal beauty, that of colouring. 

One fpot gives you a chill, comfortlefs, gloomy black; another, perhaps, is of an 
ochre ; and thefe tints of themfelves are infipid ; but when the former has thrown off 
its firfl furly appearance, and verges towards a grey, coliefling about it a few briare and 
weeds, it then becomes poetical, and gives fatisfaclion. 

Thefe feenes are very frequent, and they mull be accounted for by fuppofing that 
Nature has juft maffed her dead colouring. 

The 
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The ochre of itfelf is likewife hurtful to the eyes when diverted of the fra ments of 
levelv mofs and clinging lichens; and, if any thing, lefs pleafing than the form r but, 
on the other hand, jurt cart its natural fhrubs upon it, with here and there a linall 
chafm, and an abrupt piece of limeftone, over which the verdure ruggedly tails in 
pleafing confufion, and it immediately becomes a ftudy. 

In Sort the fports of Nature are fo various, that I Scarcely remember to have ever 
feen, in the diftance of half a mile, two fpots fo exactly rcfembling etch other. It is but a 
weary fruitlefs jaunt to endeavour to overtake Nature. Imagination piefents to niy view 
an artift who has arrived at a feene, where, after having ut'ed his utmoft efforts, he pro- 
duces a copy that nearly exceeds the original j and he thinks hitnfelf peculiarly happy . 
but on doubling a fniall cape or promontory, a frefli feene prefents itlell, that baffles all 
his ikill, and damps every expe&ation of being able to out do it.—Yet ftill the mind 
of man is Nature ; and while he purfues nobler objetts than he can deferibe or pour- 
tray, he gives us a faint emblem of Nature attempting to exceed heifelf. 

But few novelties are to be feen along this jovlcfs fflore# 1 he lea forms feveral 
fmall bays, which rather alleviate the coarfe lines of the cliffs, and raife the imagination 
to expett at every curve fome brilliant copfe, or towering hill, to eafe the wearifome 
lines. 

Parting the flat point of Newtown haven, we entered Shalfleet lake, where fplendid 

hills encircle the unfullied Terpentine mirror. 

From thence we proceeded to Thomefs bay, the fhores of which are more picturefque, 
and are aflirted by the principal beauties of landfcape, viz. a profufion of wood 
and rock. The coaft continues edging towards the north, and forms feveral receffes, 
where frequent rills rulh down the uncouth cliffs. 

Weathering another point, we entered Gurnet bay ; the repofitory, as before ob- 
ferved, of the ftone with which the fortifications of Portfmouth are conftru&ed.—We 
found here two boats loading with the produce of the quarries, which, as likewife ob- 
ferved, daily attend from that place. 

The only part of this bay that afforded an agreeable picture of the land, was from 
the opening which looks towards the Carilbrook hills. The valley is extremely 
fertile and well wooded, and ranges in pleafing forms till the mountains clofe the fight. 

This feene is peculiarly pi&urefque towards the conclufion of the day, when the 
fhadows are broad and the colouring chafte; at other times it appears rather crowded 
and confufed but when feen with a proper colouring, it is equal to any of the rural 
feenes of the ifland. 

The time of the day, when we view an objeft in landfcape, and the colouring then 
on it, prepofleffes us in its favour, or prejudices us againft it.—Thus what is all beauty 
in a morning fun, is obfeurity in the evening.—Therefore if a feene which is grand 
and noble prefents itfelf, I always make a point when time will admit, to take a view 
of it both at the dawn and at the clofe of day; and, from fuch an attention, ftronger 
ideas, I am convinced, may be imbibed even from one feene, than from many, partially 
viewed. 

Stretching now for the Brambles, we tacked, and once more parted Cowes caftle ; 
when we entered the harbour, having received the higheft fatisfaftion from an aquatic 
tour of two days, during which we had encircled the ifland, and taken a view of the dif¬ 
ferent feenes it exhibited from the fea. 

We have now finiihed our account of this pleafant, fertile, and happy fpot; and 
from the obfervations we had an opportunity of making during our ftay there, we were 

14 confirmed 
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confirmed in the opinion which had induced us to vifit it,— that for beautiful 
and piCturefque views, feleft parts of it are fcarcely exceeded by thofe on any other of 
the coafts. 

The pleafing variety of hill and dale with which it abounds,—the delightful fituation 
of the gentlemen's feats,—the venerable remains of antiquity,—the rich and extenfive 
fea views that every where prefent themfelves,—and, above all, the grand and noble 
craggy cliffs, which at once ferve as a natural fortification to the ifland, and exhibit the 
moft magnificent and awful feenes ;—all thefe combined mull naturally excite the cu- 
riofity of every admirer of thefuperb works of Nature ;—and, at the fame time, they 
account for the frequent vifits that are made to the ifiand.—Indeed I know not where 
a party engaged on a pleafurable fcheme could find their expectations more fully gra¬ 
tified to which, I think I might add, the natural civility and hofpitality of the inha¬ 
bitants at large do not a little contribute. 
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^ NATURAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS OF SCILLT, 

DESCRIBING 

THEIR SITUATION, NUMBER, EXTENT, SOIL CULTURE PRODUCE, RARITIES, TOWNS, FORTIFI¬ 
CATIONS, TRADE, MANUFACTURE, INHABITANTS. 

THEIR GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CUSTOMS, GRANTS, RECORDS, AND ANTIQUITIES. 

The Importance, of thofe Iflands to the Britifh Trade and Navigation ; the Improvements they are ca* 
pable of; and Dire&ions for all Ships to avoid the Dangers of their Rocks. 

Illuftrated with a new and corre& Draught of thofe Ifles from an aftual Survey, in the Year 1744, 
including the neighbouring Seas, and Sea-Coafts, next the 'Land’s End of Cornwall. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

The Tradition of a Tra& of Land, called Lionels, devoured by the Sea, formerly joining thofe Ifles and 
Cornwall. Of the Caufe, Rife, and Disappearance of fome Iflands. 

By ROBERT HEATH, 

An Officer of His Majefty’s Forces, fome Time in Garrifon, at Sciily. London, 1750, 8vo. 


An Efimation* of the Quantity of Land in Acres, contained in each If and, according to 

the Map. 

{ befides thegarrifon 120 Acres 
joined to the lfthmus. 


Five large Iflands inhabited by 
about 14 go People. 


One Family 

4 Scattered Iflands bearing 
Grafs. 


30 EaRern Iflands, flocked with 
Conies, and fit for feeding C 
in Summer. 


f 1 St. Mary 

1520 

, 1 2 Trefco 

880 

X 3 St. Martin 

720 

| 4 St. .Agnes 

51° 

L 5 Biyer 

330 

6 Sampfon 

•120 

1" 7 St. Helens 

80 

8 Tcan 

70 

" 9 White Ifland 


10 Annet 

40 

~n Great Arthur 

30 

12 Great Ganilly 

20 

13 Great Gannick 

iS 

14 Minewithen 

*5 

1 j 15 Nornour 

n 

: j 16 Litte Arthur 

7 

17 Little Ganilly 

6 

18 Little Gannick 

5 

[ 19 Ragged Ifland 

5 

L20 Innifvouls 

4 

[21 Mincarlo 

12 

1 2 2 Guahall 

10 

J 23 Northwfthel 

. 9 

24 White Ifland near 

Sampfon 7 

I 25 Round Ifland 

3 

1 26 Sciily Ifland 

1 

^27 Rat Ifland 



( befides the Gugh, 90 Acres 
l joined at low Water. 


Sum Total 4485! 

1 The half, 2242^ Acres, at leaft, are tillable and 

l improveable. 

N. B. Befides the above, which are moll noted, there may be numbered about a dozen very fmall Iflands 
bearing grafs ; and Rocks innumerable above water. 

* The introdu&ory obfervations, and dire&ions to navigators, are omitted, as- little intcrefling to the 
general reader. 

TOI. u. 5 A Several 
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heath’s account or THE islands of scilly. 


Several of thefe iflands afford tin, and fome alfo lead and copper. The tin is difco- 
verable by the banks next the fea, where the marks of the ore, in fome places, are vifible 
up6n the furface: this I was allured by fome very confiderabie Cornilh tinners, in the 
y<’ar 1744 ; who defired me to make reprefentation thereof to the prefent proprietor, 
for obtaining his lord (hip’s confent for their working of tin and other meta's in Scilly, 
wherein they propofed a certain fhare to his lordlhip free of expences ; but I did not then 
fucceed. 

The iflands of Scilly are denominated from a very fmall ifland, near them, firft called 
by that name ; probably from its fituation, near dangerous rocks, fimilar to the rock 
Scylla, near Sicily ; mentioned by * Virgil. And it is obfervable, that Scilly and Sicily 
have reft, mb lance of fituation, in lying refpectively at the feet of their neighbouring 
tracts of Cornwall and Italy ; fuppoling each of thofe tradts to have the figure of a 
human leg. 

Scilly iflands were antiently called f Sillinas Infulm ; for Severus Sulpitius, relating 
that Inftantius, afadtiousand feditious heretic, was banifhed by Maximus, the Roman 
Emperor, expreffes hitnfelf in thefe words: Ad Sillivam Infulam ultra Britanmcum 
deportatus. 

They were aifo called, by the ancient Greeks, J Hefperides and Cafiiterides, from this 
weftern fituation, and abounding with tin. And §Sihires by Solinus ; Sigdeles by An¬ 
toninus ; by the Dutch, Sorlings ; and in feveral of the Tower records, and manu- 
fcripts of antiquity, Sully, or Sulley; which laft name is probably a contradtion from 
Infulte, as ifles from iflands. And in fome grants, or charters, they are called our Ifles. 
The antients had a cuftom of deriving one name from another by tranfpofition of 
letters, for fignifying fuch things as were fuppofed fome way to have a relation. The 
rock Lifia, mentioned by Antoninus, lying between Scilly and the Land’s End of Eng¬ 
land, by tranfpofition makes Silia. This rock is called alfo, by the inhabitants there¬ 
abouts, Lethowfo, or Gulf; and its making a great noife, like the rock Scylla near 
Sicily, by the tides ruffling againft it, is fignified by Lis, or Lifo, or more properly the 
antient Britifh word l.lais, which laft being tranfpofed makes Sylla; whence might come 
our prefent Scilly, as lying near it, about which are many rocks of fimilar nature. But 
waving this trifling cuftom of authors, in finding out derivations, thefe iflands were 
firft difcovered by Hamilco, a Carthaginian, belonging to the Silures, a Phoenician colony 
in Spain; as Solinus reports. He was employed by that ftate to fearch the weftern 
coafts of Europe. And Dionyfius Alexandrinus fpeaks thus of the Hefperides, our 
prefent Scilly. 

" ' ' — . OCVTXp Vtt OCXpw 

Iftjp fju iksnn xccpvv ty.tv J Rvpu 7 reiri$ 

N y<ns$ Sri(T7r>£pl$ocq to >ioc<r(riTsgoio ymflAn 
A Gvbiqi dya.vo\nrcuitt; iSypuu. 

Tranflated by^Prifcian. 

Sed Jummam contrafacram cognomhie dicunt N 

£>jwm caput Europe, funtJlanni ponder tplena 
hefperides , popuius tenuit guas fort is Ibert • 


• Lib. 3. v. 246. iEneid. v. 420.*55 3 . 685. f Camden’s Britannia. Virg. iEneid. Lib. 3. 

% Camden’s Britannia. 

$ Ptolemy, in his Geography, calls the Welch of Bulleum, (a Town in Brecknockftiire) Silurea. 

Again ft 
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A gain ft the facred Cape, great Europe’s head 
TV JHefperides along the ocean fpread ; 

Whofe wealthy hills with mines of tin abound, 

And ftout Iberians till the fertile ground. 

They were called Oftrymnides, by Feftus Avlenus in his poem De Oris Maritijnis, 
or Book of the Coafts, wherein he writes: 

In quo Infu/cefife exerur.t Oefirymnides 

Lqxe jacenteSf et mstallo eLvites 

Stanni atque Plumbi: mnlta vis hie gent is efi ; 

Superbus animus , ejficaxfoleriia 
Nfgotiandi cur a jugis omnibus 
Nolufquc cymbis turbidum late jreturn , 

Et biliuofi gurgitum oceani ficant . 

Non his cannas quipt>e pinu texcre 
Facere morem non abiete ut ufus ej} % 

Curvant Phafilo : fid res ad miracu!um 
Navigiajunciis fimper apt ant pellibus 9 
Corioque vafium firpe percurrunt fa km. 

The ifles Oeftymnides are cluftering feen, 

Where the rich foil is ftor’d with lead and tin. 

Stout are the natives, and untam'd in war. 

Their ftudy profit, trade their only care. 

Yet not in (hips they drive the fcaly train. 

Nor with bold veflels brave the ftormy main 
Un/kill'd in arts to ufe the lofty pine, 

Untaught to build, or ftubborn plank to join. 

They fkim remote, the briny fwclling flood, 

With leathern boats, contriv’d of (kins and wood. 

Thefe kind of boats were ufed anno 914, for we read of certain pious men tranf- 
ported from * Ireland into Cornwall, in a Carab, or Caroch, (the fame with Corracle) 
made of two hides and half j or, according to fome, of three hides and half. This ac¬ 
count takes notice of about 145 iflands called Scilly; but ten chiefly, befides abundance 
of hideous rocks, and huge ftones above water, placed in a kind of circle, clad with 
grafs, or covered with a green ifh mofs; fome affording many forts of cattle, corn, 
fowl, &c. but mod ftocked with rabbits, herons, cranes, wild fwans, and fea fowl. The 
largeft takes its name from St. Mary, where is a caftle built by Queen Elizabeth, anno 
1593, called Stella Maria, or Star Caftle, with a garrifon. This ifland is about eight 
miles round : the reft were called Rufco, Brefer, Agnes, Annoth, Sanipfon, Silly, 
St. Helen’s, St. Martin, and Arthur. And two leffer called Minan-witham, and'Mi- 
nuiffifand, which feem to derive their names from mines. Strabo, in his third book of 
Geography, fays, the ifles Cafliterides are ten in number, clofe to one another, and fitu- 
ated in the ocean, to the north of the port Artabri (i. e. Gallicia) in Spain. That one 
of them is defart and unpeopled, and the reft ifthabited by people wearing black cloaths, 
and coats reaching down to their ancles, girt about their breads, and with a ftaff in 
their hand, like the furies in tragedies. That they lived by cattle ; and draggled up 
and down like them without a fixed abode, or habitation. That they had mines of tin 
and lead, which commodities they ufed te barter with merchants for carthern veffels, 
fait, and inftruments of brafs. And Euftathius, from Strabo, calls thefe people Melan- 

*Such were the faints Dubflane, Machccu, and Manflunum, who, according to Matthew of Wcftminftcr, 
forfook Ireland, thrufting themfelves to fea in a boat made of three ox hides and half, with feven 
days provifions, and miraculoufly arrived in Cornwall; as St. Wama arrived at St. Agnes ifland in 
Sciliy* 

chlani, 
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chlani, from their wearing black dost! s down to their ancles. Thefe are the i(lands 
which Solinus reports are fevered from the coaft of the Danmonii (or Cornilh) by a 
rough narrow fea, of three or four hours in eroding over. That the inhabitants thereof 
lived according to their old manner. T bat they had no markets, nor did money pafs 
among them; but they gave in exchange one thing for another; and fo provided 
themfelves with neceflaries: that they were very religious, both men and women ; and 
pretended to have great Ikill in the art of divination, or in fortelling of what was to 
come. And as to the' healthful fituation of their climate, Sard us was perluaded that 
they lived fo long till they were weary of life ; becaufe they threw themfelves from a 
rock into the lea, in hopes of a better life. This was alfo the opinion of the Britifh 
druids. Pliny fays, that lead was firft brought from thefe iflandsinto Greece by Ma- 
dracritus. The Phoenicians were the firfl who traded thither from Gades, concealing 
their voyages from others ; the trade being fo gainful to them that they held it a great 
point of date-policy, Kpvn-Jfi» «V»<r i ren wAav, to keep it a fecret from all the world; as 
Strabo afierts. But the Romans, to find out their place of trade, employed fome'of 
their veflfels to follow a Carthaginian, or Phoenician, in his voyage thither, who per¬ 
ceiving their defign, run his fhip on the next fhore on purpofe, rather than difeover 
to what place he was bound ; and after bringing the reft into danger, efcaping him- 
felf, he received the price of his loft fhip and cargo out of the common treafury, with 
a recompence for his merit. However, the Romans, by many attempts, found out this 
trade at laft. 

Afterwards, Publius Craflus failed thither, and having feen them work at their 
mines, (which were not very deep) and that the people loved peace and navigation, he 
inltru&ed them in making improvements therein, notwithftanding the greater diftance 
betwixt them, and their own coaft, than that to Britain, hither the Roman emperors 
banifhed their criminals to work in the mines: for Maximus having palled fentence of 
death upon Prifcillanus for herefy, tranfported Inftantius, a bilhop of Spain, and Ti» 
berianus, into Scilly iflands; their goods being firft confifcated. So alfo Marcus the 
Emperor banifhed one to Scilly for pretending to prophefv, and foretelling of things to 
come, as if he was infpired ; at the time of the infurredtion of Cafiius, as fotne ima¬ 
gine, who would read Silia Infula for Syria Infula, geographers knowing no fuch illand 
as the latter. 

This relegation, or tranfportation to foreign iflands, was one kind of banifhment in 
thofe days; and the governors of provinces could banifli in this manner, in cafe they 
had any iflands under their jurifdidlion. If not, they wrote to the Emperor to appoint 
fotne ifland for the relegation, or banifhment, of the condemned party. Neither was it 
lawful to remove the dead body of the exiled perfon to any other place to be buried, 
without fpecial licence for fo doing from the Emperor. Alter the Romans had forfaken 
their hold in Britain, Scilly returned again to the power and pofleflion of its natives y 
and was afterwards fubdued, and added to the Englifh crown by iEthelltan, the eighth 
Saxon King of England. 

The aforefaid Avienus gives this farther account of thefe iflands, 

< Tarteftifquc in Term'tnos Oejlrymntdum 
Ncg otiandi mos erat, Carthaginis 
Et’uim Co/onii ■ ■ 

Oft the TaTteflians through the veil-known feas, 

Wou’d fail fortraffick toth* Gdbymnides; 

And Carthaginians too > — 

Strabo 
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Strabo calls a certain place among the Drangi in Afia Cafllreron, for the fame rea- 
f on that the Greeks called the iflands Cafliterides, fignifying tin. And Stephanus, 
in his book de Urbibu.% obferves from Dionyfius, that a certain ifland in the Indian fea 
was called Cafliterea, from tin. “ But, over-againft the Artabri, on the north, (fays 
Strabo) which are oppofite to the weft parts of Britain, lie thefe iflands, which they 
call Cafliterides, fituate, as it were, in the fame climate with Britain.” 

The famous I.eland has given the following account of * Scilly. “ There be 
countid 140 iflettcs of Scilley, that bere grafs, exceeding good pafture for cat ail. 

“ St. Mary Ifle is five miles or more in cumpace, in it is a poor town and a meatly 
ftrong pile ; but the f roues of the buildings in it be fore defacid and woren. 

“ The ground of this ifle berith exceeding good corn; infomuch, that if a man do 
but call corn wher hogges have rotid, it vvyl cum up. 

“ Inifcaw longid to Taveftock, and ther was a poore celle of monkes of Taveftock. 
Sum caulle this Trefcaw; it is the beggeft of the ifleets, in cumpace a fix miles or 
more. 

“ St. Martines Ifle. St. Agnes Ifle, fo caullid of a chapel theryn. The ifle of St. 
Agnes was defolatid by this chaunce, in recenti hominum memoria. 

“ The hole numbre almoft of v houfholds that were \n this ifle came to a marriage 
ora feft into St. Mary Ifle, and going homewarde were all drownid. 

“ Ratte Iflande. Saynbf Lydes Ifle wheryn times paft at her fepulchre was gret 
fuperflition. 

“ There appere tokens in diverfe [oQ the iflettes of habitations now dene down. 

* c Guiles and puffines be taken in diverfe of thefe iflettes ; and plenty of conyes be 
in divers of thefe iflettes. Divers of thefe iflettes berith wild garlick. Few men be 
glad to inhabit thefe iflettes for al the plenty, for robbers by the fea that take their ca- 
tail of force. Thefe robbers be Frenchmen and Spaniards. 

“ One Danvers, a gentilman of Wilftiire, who chief houfe at Daundefey. 

“ And Whitington, a gentleman of Glocefterfhire, be owners of Scilley ; but they 
have fcant 40 marks by yere of rentes and commodities of it. 

« Scylley Is a Kenning, that is to fay about an xx miles from the very weftefte pointe 
of Cornwaulle. 

“ | Sir John Scylley, a Knight and his wife fum tyme dwellyng in the Paroche oF 
Crideton (near Excefter) are buried in the north part of the tranfept of the new church 
there.” 

In the ifland called § Inifcaw was a cell of two E nediftine monks, dedicated to St;. 
Nicholas, belonging to Taveftock, even before the conqueft. This was confirmed to 
them by King Henry I. Reginald Earl of Cornwall, &c. Thus writes Archbifliop 
Tanner, who refers to Reginald. Com. Cor nub. et Barthol. cpifeop. Exon ex regifiro 
Tavitochicnji. M. S. Penes Johan. Maynard ., Armig. 

After King iEthelftan had conquered thefe Iflands, at his return to England, he 
built the church of St. Burian, in the utmoft promontory, of Britain, weftward, where 
he landed. 

st. mary’s 

Is the largeft of the Scilly Iflands, containing as many houfes and inhabitants as all the 
reft. It’s greateft length is about two miles and a half, middlemoft breadth almoft one 

* Leland’s Itinerary, v. iii. p. 7, f Rooms, J lb. Cod. p. 44. 

$ Tanuer’3 Notitia Monailica. 

and 
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and a half, and may be reckoned betwixt nine and ten miles in circumference, lying 
in a projeded and retraded figure. 

1 he earth, or foil, is like that of Cornwall; but the air here is much w.holefomer 
than the air of that county, being fo very bulk and healthful, that ficknefs is feldoin 
known among thefe inhabitants. 

The hills are rocky, rifing in feme places to a great height; and are enriched with 
mineral ftores. The vallies are fertile, and the fields here, like thofe in Cornwall, 
are inclofed with ftone hedges. Alfo the heathy plains, and turfy downs, in feveral 
places, of this ifland, afford their ufe and pleafure. The higheft land yields a prof- 
ped of England on a clear day, and of fliips going out and returning, at the 
mouths of the channels. Here is alfo morafs ground, in two parts of this ifland, 
called the upper and lower moors, which fupply the cattle with water in dry feafons. 
In the upper of which, the fartheft from Hugh-Town, is a pretty large and deep lake. 
But thefe mom's, by their low fituation and ready communication with the fea, next 
to the fouthern parts of the ifland, are fubjed to be overflowed by the high fpring 
tides; efpecially when thefe tides are lifted and driven over the moor-banks by ftrong 
foutherly w'inds. The freflt and fait water thus mixing together in the moors, render 
them long unferviceable to the cattle; and for want of proper banks and lluices to de¬ 
fend their low-land, which might be effected at a moderate expence, their ground and 
ditches are feldom free from fait water, more or lels, in different parts of them. 

Nature has not been profufe of her rivers, purling ffreams, trees, groves, woods, 
and other external ornaments to beautify this fpot of ground; but has bountifully 
fupplied their deficiency with intrinfle flore of freih fprings, fnbterraneous cafcades, 
-and rich mineral hills; fixing the iflands before the entrance of two famous trading 
channels, (the Britiflt and Briftol,) whereby the inhabitants thereof might benefit 
themfelves, by an intercourfe with foreign nations, as well as her mother country. 

The latitude of St. Mary’s Ifland is 49 0 . 55'. It is never cold in winter here, as in 
England, Ireland, and other neighbouring countries. Froft and fuow are very fel¬ 
dom known, and never to continue here longer than a few days. 

The fummers are not fcorching, by reafon of the frequent breezes, flying over the 
iflands. 

Potatoes are cultivated in large quantities, and in as great perfeftion as in Ireland. 
Some families gather two crops in a year. 

Very little wheat is produced; but of barley, as much as ferves this whole ifland 
for making malt and bread for the poorer families, with an overplus, the year round, 
lhe deficiency of wheat is fupplied by facks of flour from England, of which bread is 
made by itfelf, or by mixing it with ground barley. The overftock of barley growing 
here is fuflicient to f urnifli malt and beer for exportation; but is ufually applied to lels 
advantage, in feeding cattle, or fwine. 

Peas, oats, and a grain called pillis, growing here, are fuflicient for the ifland-ex- 
pence of thofe grain, and to fpare. The pillis-corn ground, is ufed inftead of oatmeal. 

But little hay is made, which the cattle feverely find the want of in the winter. 
Frefh butter and cheefe made in this ifland are fcarce commodities ; eggs are five for a 
penny the year round, though they are fometimes difficult to get; but" in the fummer 
are always very plentiful. A very good fowl fells but for fixpence : and a couple of 
conies are ufually fold for the fame price. Frefh filh, taken about the iflands, are 
very cheap and plentiful; a turbot is fold for about one fhilling and fixpence here, 
which, at London rnarkef, would fetch a guinea. 


Great 
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Great quantities of fifli are taken by the inhabitants in the fpring and fummer fea- 
fons which they prepare or fave, by opening, garbaging, Jailing, or laying in pickle, 
and afterwards drying in the fun. Some are laid by tor yearly flock to expend with 
potatoes, and others are kept for fale. They hang their fifh out to dry agamft the 
•walls of their houfes, or fpread them upon their Hone hedges, which are fomctimes 
feen covered ; but are fuddenly removed on the appearance ol a florin. 1 he common 
dried fort of fifh ufually fells for three halfpence, or tw.o-pence per pound ; but the 
ling, which is the belt tort, and preferable to what is cured elfewhere, is fold for fix 
pence per pound, when it is fent out of theiflands; and for never lefs than four-pence 
upon the fpot; and therefore, as it is fo valuable a commodity, very little of it is ex¬ 
pended in Scilly, but moll of it carried to market at Penzance. 

The fifh are divided into three kinds, viz. round, flat, and fhell-filh. Of the round 
are denominated ling, cod, conger, polluck, bafs, eels, chad, fcad, whiting polluck, 
millet, mackerel, fmelts, fprat, brit, barne, cudles, pilchards,bake, wrafs, whiltlers, &c. 

Of flat are denominated, turbot, thornback, foies, fcate, rays, flowkes, dabs, plaice, 

flounders, See. , 

Of fliell-fifh are denominated, craw-fi/h, crabs, lobfters, mufsles, cockles, fhrimps,. 
limpits, wrinkles, but no oyfters about Scilly. 

The cattle bred upon this ifland are fmall, and the meal not fo well fed, in general, 
nor of fo pleaf'ant a tafle, as in England. Hogs are here very plentiful, whofe flefn 
is reckoned excellent, aud the beft of its kind; though very good meat is killed here 
of all forts at particular feafons. 

Beef commonly fells for two-pence-halfpenny per pound, and mutton for as much, 
or fometimee three-pence ; which is*alfo the price of hog-meat. Veal is about the price 
it is fold for in England, and variable: a quarter of lamb for ten-pence. But they 
have other fupplies of provifions and commodities from Ireland, (beef, pork, cheefe, 
butter, foap, candles, kc.) which come very cheap. But fince the late wars with 
France and Spain, and the reftraint of a cuftom-houfe upon fome of their neceflaries, 
trading veflels from that part of the world feldom put into the harbours of Scilly, which 
fometime occafions a fcarcity among the inhabitants. 

They are furnilhed with coals, by coaflers from Wales, at about thirty {hillings per 
chaldron, but feldom for lefs than twenty-eight {hillings ; the iflands affording no other 
fuel than turf, furze, broom and fern, which ferve the common people for their occa¬ 
fions of firing. 

From July to November, pilchards fwarm about Scilly, as they do about Cornwall, 
and were the inhabitants encouraged in fetting up and carrying on a filhery here as 
there, they would become as confiderable and ufeful fubje&s, as their prefent richer 
neighbours; being endowed with as capable faculties of body and mind. 

Here is no duty or tax on ma t, and malt-liquors, which is one encouragement they 
have for improving their land. 

Malt is made in the fame manner as in England, by thofe who make it in large 
quantities; except that Welch coal, otherwife called culm, is ufed for firing. The 
common people, who make it in fmall quantities, turn their bed-room, or back apart¬ 
ment, into a malt-houfe, (after wetting their grain) and make a heated hearth, or 
kettle, ferve for a kiln; and fo fave the expence of buying malt of themaltfler, who 
who is fome confiderable perfon in St. Mary’s Ifland. 

The malt-liquor brewed in general, has an unpleafant tafte for want of proper {kill 
or management in the brewing. Yet there are fome families, who brew as good beer 
as any in England; which Ihews that the reft might do the fame, if they ufed the fame 
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/kill and judgment. Beer is fold here for two-pence a quart. And as there is a fre* 
quent demand for malt-liquor by (hipping coming to the iflands, it might be worth 
fome perfon’s while to undertake the improvement of it, for the advantageous con- 
lumption of thc'corn, and general benefit of the iflanders. • 

Garden vegetables, of all forts, growing here, are in as great perfection as in Eng¬ 
land, but require defence from the blighting winds, which are of fo pernicious a qua¬ 
lity, as not to fuffer a flirub or tree to grow up to any great height in the ifland, cutting 
off their tops, and turning their leaves black, as if they were burnt j and, except in 
Holy Vale, which is flickered by the furrounding hills, there is not a place in this 
ifland where Pomona rears her head j that being the only orchard bearing fruit in 
perfection. 

Next this orchard, belonging to the mod commodious farm in St. Mary’s Ifland, 
are fituated a very good dwelling-houfe, barns, (tables, yards, &c. with forty acres of 
contiguous land, in the fapie vale, in the poffefiion of Mr. William Crudge, (fucceed- 
ed by his fon, Mr. John Crudge, as commiffary of mutters,) a family much elteemed 
for their good qualities. 

Very little wood, and that modly (hrubs, grows upon this, or any other of the 
iflands. 

The land in general is dreffed with ore wood (by fome called ore weed) carried 
thither upon horfes backs, loaded w-ith crooks of it, from the fea-lhore, where it is 
thrown up in great quantities. Out of this ore wood, many of the poorer fort of peo¬ 
ple make kelp, by burning it to a flies. The agent for the iflands takes it off their 
hands for rent, or accounts with them othervvife for the fame; who fends it to market 
in England, from whence.it returns him confider-.ble profit. 

The people plow and fow here as they do in Cornwall, yoking horfes as well as 
oxen; and ufe reap-hooks for cutting their crops: in reaping they grafp the ftem 
of the com very low, with one hand, and cut it near the ground with the reap-hook 
in the other, laying it in even ranks, after the manner a fcythe leaves it, where mow¬ 
ing is praCtifed. At this labour the men and women are equally painful and dextrous: 
but in the off-iflands the women undertake the management of the harveft, while the 
men go a fifhing. 

When the corn is dry, they bind it up in finall (heaves, which, in building the 
mow', they place with the ears or beard of the corn outward, upon the fides of the 
ridge, (like the roof of a houfe) whereby it (hoots off the water when it rains. Some 
time after, at a convenient opportunity, when they have thrafhed out fome of their 
corn, they thatch the mow with draw for (landing the winter, or till they want to re¬ 
move it; and to fecure it from the force of the winds, they bind over the top with 
draw ropes, eroding on another, in a figure, like the fquares of glafs windows. Thefe 
ropes are fadened to flicks thru A into the lower part or fides of the mow. In the fame 
form they bind the thatch upon their houfes, after thatching them with a thin new 
coat every year, to prevent its being torn off by the winds, which, in all thefe iflands, 
are very boiderous and violent, at fome particular feafons. Thefe draw ropes, of the 
thatched houfes, arc fadened to pegs drove into the chinks of the done walls. 

They have a cuflom of celebrating the conclufion of their harvefl with a very plen¬ 
tiful fead, which they call Nicla Tbies; at which time feveral friends and neighbours 
of both fexes are invited, who meet with pleafant fmiling countenances, at the houfe 
of the mow, where two or three apartments are ufually filled with the company. The 
feveral courfes of diflies being decently introduced in their order, and removed, the 
brifk liquor and converfation exprefs the fpirit and fenfe, as well as the hofpitatity of 
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the people. The mufic afterwards plays up, and as many as choofe it, take a partner 
to dance. In this merry and frolickfome manner, they pafs away the time till the 
next morning, with jovial companions, lades, and bowls, verifying the proverb, “ A 
feaft or a famine in Scilly.” . , 

A parfon having been at one of thefe entertainments, by the force of his imagina¬ 
tion, (like thofe who fancy they fee figures, and the forms of animals, &c. in the 
clouds) compared the different fliapes of thefe iflands, as they appear in the map, to 
the various difiies in one of thefe feafts, as follows: 


s. 

2. 

3* 

4 - 

5- 
6 . 

7- 

8 . 


The Iflands compared to a Feajl. 

St. Mary’s, a fcate. 

Trefco, a fide of mutton. 

Bryer, a dried ling. 

Sampfon, a leg of veal. 

White Ifland, near it, a foie. 

Annet, a lobfter. 

Agnes, a venifon party, near it, half a goofc. 

Tean, a capon. 

9. St. Helens, a Ihoulder of mutton. 

10. Bigger White Ifland, a bacon ham. 

11. St. Martin’s, a plumb pudding. 

>*• Great Arthur, ? a brace of conies . 

13. Great Ganmck, y 

14. Great Ganelly, a bread: of veal. 

15. 16 , 17, 18, 19. Scilly, Mincarlo, Guahal, Innifvouls, Northwithel, roaft- 
beef and fteaks. 

20. Little Ganilly, a plaice. 

21. Ragged Ifland, a conger. 

22. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Nornour, Minewithin, Round Ifland, Little Gannick, Lit¬ 
tle Arthur, Rat Ifland, pies and tarts. 

The rocks, and leffer iflands, lying fcattered about thefe, are as oyfters, cockles, and 
flirimps, for garnirti; and the intermixed furrounding feas as the flowing tides of liquor 
to drown the care of the inhabitants. 


Some thrafh their corn upon boards covered with canvas, and fome upon barn floors, 
as in England; others, who are not acccommodated with bams of their own to thralh 
in, borrow them of their neighbours. 

They cleanfe their corn in a breezy day without doors, by fpreading it upon canvas, 
and throwing it into a cafure, or inftrument for the purpofe, whereby the corn falls 
down, and the chaff' is blown away. 

They thralh as they want, and ftore the cleaned corn in a calk, about the fize of a 
hoglhead. 

There are many hand-mills for grinding upon emergency in all the iflands; but a 
wind-mill, upon a tract called Peninnis, grinds the larger quantities. The miller 
feldom fails of conftant vifits and employ from his cuftomers of both fexes. His di¬ 
ligence fupplies the place of water-mills, of which here are none to hinder his encreafing 
trade. 

Hugh-Town is the capital of St. Mary’s, fituated upon the low-land of the ifthmus, 
which joins the high body of the ifland to the high-land of the garrifon, above the 
vol. 11. 5 b town. 
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town, which is next it; being at the foot of the garrifon hill, on the bach psrt ; and 
wafhed by the fea of the pool on its front, where fhips are moored, or lie a-ground 
at low-water. And here the ftone key, afore-mentioned, projects itfelf pretty far out, 
into the pool at the landing-place. (Vid. the map.) This town confifts of one long 
and two crols flreets, of ftrong ftone-built houfes, wherein are feveral lhop-keepers and 
public-hbufe keepers, felling many forts of liquors and commodities. Liquors are 
fold without licence, by as many perfotis as pleafehere, and all over the iflands. The 
feveral trades of bakers, brewers, coopers, butchers, weavers, taylors, mantua- 
makers, fhoe-makers, fail-makers, a boat-builder, joiners, carpenters, mafons, fmiths, 
perriwig-makers, &c. are exercil'ed in this town, either feparately or feveral together. 
The He ward’s, or agent’s new houfe, is a handfome llrong piece of archite&ure, late¬ 
ly ere&ed before the front of the old one, at the farther end of the town from the land¬ 
ing place, next the banks of Percrefla, to the fouthward. At the hither end is a cuf- 
tom-houfe, with a colle&or, furveyor, and four other officers belonging,- under the 
dire&ion of the two principals. About"two furlongs beyond this town, to the eaft- 
ward, is a curious fandy bay, called Pomelin, where the beach, from the mark of 
flood to the mark of ebb, is covered - with an exceeding fine writing fund, and of 
which fhip-loads may be gathered at low-water. On account of its plenty and bright- 
nefs, it is fetched by the inhabitants for fanding their houfes in Hugh Town, and 
other parts of this ifland; and prefents of it are made to many parts of England as a 
curiofity. 

Upon the fandy beaches or fliores, in other places, are gathered numerous pretty 
finall /hells, which are prefented for furni/hing of grottos. There are fome of a 
larger fize, picked up upon the fhores of this and other iflands, which are ufed for 
the fame purpofe. 

The greateft natural curiofities obferved in St. Mary’s, are the rocks of Peninnis, 
and a fubterraneous paflage near thofe rocks, whofe entrance is called Piper’s-Hole. 
There is no reafonable account to be given for the produ&ion of thefe huge rocks, (in 
fome refpe&s like Stone henge upon Salifbury plain,) Jbut by an univerfal flood 
over the land, when this terreftrial mafs was diftorted and changed after an extraor¬ 
dinary manner j trees which have been found buried deep in the ground upon the 
tops of hills, and other places, cannot be accounted for but by fuch a miraculous 
caufe. Whatever produced the waters over the face of the earth, whether the change 
of its pofition, the/hock of its frame, the chaftns thereupon, the gufhing from its en¬ 
trails, joined with the rapid torrents from above, moving in various direftions at the 
earth’s furface, fome fubftances at that time were ejected, while others were iminerfed ; 
and from no other caufe afligned can the feveral ftrata of fubterraneous /hells, mixed 
mafles, inverted and deep whelmed trees, and nice and ponderous balancing of rocky 
matter at the earth’s furface be accounted for. Thefe appearances are a proof of ter¬ 
reftrial cbafms, torrents, and eje&ments of quarry fubftances, and of the regurgita¬ 
tion of other fubftances, at fome time having happened. Several of thefe kind of 
rocks in Scilly are amazingly huge in fome places, and balanced upon one another, 
and efpecially in places of this ifland near or further from the fea; without comparifon 
efther of height or ponderofity, with the rocks of Peninnis, caufing aftonifliment and 
admiration in the beholders above all others! I remember having feen huge rocks and 
quarry fubftances in the midft of foreign iflands, as if they had been once wa/hed by 
the fea; which might probably come from the caufes above afligned. 

Hiding rocks likewile are to be feen in all countries where ftone-quarries abounjl. 
And in feVeral parts of Cornwall near, and far off the fea, large rocks are feen fe- 
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parate, ok riding in equal poife, as already defcribed; which mull: be the expulfion 
of fubterraneous matter, left at reft in that pofition, after fome extraordinary con- 

cuflive caufe. • . 

Piper’s-Hole, the entrance of the fubterraneous paffage aforefaid, has its fituation 
under the high banks of Peninnis, (near the faid rocks) being about the fouth-weft 
part of the ifland next the fea, which wafhes its orifice at high tide. This pkflage is 
faid to communicate under ground with the ifland of Trefco, as far as the north-weft 
cliffs or banks of it, next that fea, where another orifice isfeenthat goes by the fame 
name with the former. 

Going in at the orifice at Peninnis banks in St. Mary’s, it is above man’s height, and 
of as much fpace in its breadth; but grows lower and narrower farther in: a little 
beyond which entrance appear rocky bafons, or refervoirs, continually running over 
with frefli water, defending as it diftils from the Tides of the rocky paffage; by the 
fall of water heard farther in, it is probable there may be rocky defeents in the paf. 
fage: the drippings from the Tides have worn the paffage, as far as it can be Teen, 
into very various angular furfaces. Strange ftories arc related of this paffage, of 
men going fo far in that never returned; of dogs going quite through and coming 
out at Trefco, with mod of their hair off, and fuch like incredibles. But its re¬ 
tired fituation, where lovers retreat to indulge their mutual paflion, has made it al- 
moft as famous as the cave wherein Dido and JEneas met of old. Its water is exceed¬ 
ing good. 

Upon the part of this ifland oppofite to Peninnis, is a fertile fpot of ground called 
Newford, where is a good dwhiling-houfe, farm, garden, &c. occupied by Mr. 
Roger Edwards, who is a member of the court of civil judicature ; a family of worthy 
reputation. Here and in Holy Vale, the land affords milk and honey. 

Beyond Hewford, upon the north Ihore, is a fmall key, where boats land from St. 
Martin’s ifland lying oppofite; near it (lands a hut of convenient reception. 

Many kinds of phyfical and fragrant herbs grow in St. Mary’s, and in all the iflands, 
which the inhabitants gather in large quantities in the months of May, June, July, and 
Auguft. Thefe they diftil in an alembick, for making cordials all the year. They 
cover the diflilled water, put into bottles, with the ftrong vegetable oil that comes from 
the herbs in drawing, which preferves it till they want it to mix with brandy and fugar 
for ufe. 

By the low fituation of Hugh-Town, or the ill contrivance of thofe who built it, 
being almoft level with every high tide, the water comes into fome of the dwellers* 
yards and houfes. And at fuch times of tide, fome are greatly incommoded, as others 
living in the garrifon, (landing very high, out of the reach of all tides, are greatly ac¬ 
commodated. 

It would be a great happinefs to mod of Hugh inhabitants, if their town were re¬ 
moved, either into the garrifon, or to the high-land at the farther end of the irthmus, 
next the body of the ifland, where no high tides could poflibly affett them whatever 
wind blows. 

The town, as it is at prefent fituated, is fubjefl to be deftroyed by inundations of 
the fea; which, if it Ihould happen in the night, the people are alfo liable to be drown¬ 
ed in their beds. For on September 26, 1744, in the afternoon, it being a very high 
tide, the fea rolled in vaft mountains, driven by the winds, and broke over the banks 
of Percreffa, next the fouthward, where it entered the town with fuch violence and 
rapidity, as threatened the levelling of all the houfes. One of the torrents, palling 
dire&ly over the ifthinus to the pool, took a houfe away there as it went j other parts 
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of it went through the He ward’s former houfe, which it partly deftroyed, filling the- 
rooms, and carrying away the furniture with it: a third torrent beyond this came 
down and joined it, palling both together through the ftreets of the town with great 
fury to the oppofite fea; alfo carrying away furniture, and filling the rooms of the- 
houfes. The damages done to fome at that time, were very conliderable; but the 
agent, or fteward, fuftained the mod. If it had happened in the night time, as it 
did in the afternooon, when feveral inhabitants were obliged to quit their houfes at the 
upper windows, and fly for refuge, it is reafonably fuppofed, that thofe who now ef- 
caped would have been drowned people. Moll of the inhabitants were drawn out of 
their houfes before this flood begun, by a curiofity to behold the profpedt of the fea, 
appearing as if it was going to overwhelm the whole town; but they were forced to 
fly before its fury, as it fuddenly paffed over its bounds, near which, among the reft, 
I happened to be prefent. At this time great ftones were thrown by the fea into fome 
houfes Handing next it, in different parts of the ifland ; the walls of fome houfes were 
beat down, and the dwellers therein had but juft time to efcape with their lives out of 
the windows before it. Moft of the low-land was overflowed, and fome of the ftone 
hedges levelled. 

About a mile up the ifland from the Hugh-Town, which borrows its name from the 
IIugh-Land in the garrifon, Hands Church-Town, confifting of a few. houfes, with a 
court-houfe, (otherwife called Parifli-houfe) and alio a church, at which laft the peo¬ 
ple meet twice at their devotion every Lord’s day. 

About two furlongs beyond Church-Town, to the eaftward, {lands Old-Town, 
bordering upon the fea, againft the oppofite part of a fandy bay. This town con- 
fifts of feveral convenient dwellings, fuitable to the dwellers, who live by filhing, 
farming, felling liquors, and the exercife of a few mechanic trades. Both thefe 
towns received great damages by the late inundation, when the Hugh was overflow¬ 
ed, and a vaft deal of mifehief was done upon the Englifh coafts, by the fame 
ftorm. The fea paffed over the bottom of this bay, between the two towns, (after 
throwing ftones into the houfes on each fide of it, and breaking the walls as it 
entered,) and drowned the Lower Moors, before mentioned. The Off'-iflands, at 
the fame time, had fome of their low-lands overflowed, and fome pools of their freffi 
water fpoiled. 

Their buildings are of rock, or moor-ftone, which lie in great quantities upon 
the furface, but are chiefly dug from the quarries, a little below the furface of 
the earth, where they abound. They cover with tile, but moftiy with ft raw ^ the 
firft is brought from England, and laid upon the roofs of the houfes here, as it 
is there; the latter is of their own product, and the method of covering is with 
a thin coat, which is commonly renewed every year when harveft is over, and 
they begin thraflung their corn, binding the coat with ftraw ropes, as has been de- 
feribed. 

They make their lime by burning of Englifh liine-ftone, brought over in {hipping 
for ballaft. 

Their mortar is tempered with a fiftedearth, which they call ram, and is faid to make 
the ftrongeft cement for binding the rock-ftone together. 

The outfide chinks of the ftone walls are filled up with white mortar, as w r ell for 
ornament, as for refilling of moifture. 

Their brick is all brought over, there being no proper earth that I could difeover, 
for making them in the iflands. 

11 
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The apartments of their dwellings are apt to be damp on account of the rock- 
ftone walls, which are porous, and attratt moifture; an inftance of which may 
be feen in Trefco caftle, where the walls are of many feet in thicknefs, yet always 
appear very moift on their infule. By the dillillation of the moifture through 
the Hony fubftance, and mixing w'ith the cement, a tranfparent matter, harder 
than the ftones, is produced, flicking to the fides of the wall, or lower ftones, 
where it drops, fliining like glafs; or hangs pendent from the upper ftones like 
ificles. The proper remedy to cure this dampnefs in rooms, is plaiftering well their 
inflde, and wainfcoting over it; which, with keeping fires now and then, are fuf- 
ficient. 

All timber is brought hither, which is in ufe, and none grows upon any of the 
iflands. Some come in by wrecks, which is kept in the agent's pofTeffibn, for proper 
difpofal. 

Deal or fir, is ufed for moll occafions of building, fuch as roofing houfes and churches 
in the iflands, laying floors, lining rooms, making tables, &c. 

The apartments of feme houles are fpacious and handfome, as in others they 
are finall and contracted, where you may fee them adorned with faints' pictures, 
ears of corn and wreck furniture; the laft of which are fent them by the hand of 
Providence, 

They have very good workmen, who make tables, cherts, drawers of mahogany, and 
other fine woods, &c. which are here as completely finifhed as any where. Thefe woods 
are cheaply purchafed out of fhips coming in from the Weft-Indies, or other foreign 
parts, in their return to England. 

All the iflands are defended by numerous rocks placed about them, the citadels of 
nature. But the ifland.of St. Mar}’, of which I have been giving a defeription, is 
Iikewife defended by a ftrong garrifon, fituated upon the weft part of it, overlooking 
the town and ilthmus, and commanding the country that way and to the fea about 
the batteries, of which there are feveral ftrong ones, mounted with fixty-four pieces 
of cannon, fome eighteen pounders. It alfo contains a company of foldiers, a mafter- 
gunner, and fix other gunners. A ftore-houfe, with arms for arming three hundred 
inlanders, who are obliged to aflift the military forces at the approach of an enemy. 
An impregnable magazine. A guard-houfe, barracks, bridge, and ftrong gates j 
and, upon the futnmit of the hill, above a regular afeent, going from Hugh-Town,. 
ftands His Majefty’s Star-caftle, with ramparts, and a ditch about it. This caf¬ 
tle commands a profpeCt of all the iflands and feas about them; from whence, in a 
fair day, are alfo beheld {hips palling to and fro, and England as though riling out 
of the fea at a diftance. Here the king’s colours are hoifted and appear confpicu- 
ous aloft, for fhips to obferve and obey coming in. The Right Honourable the Earl 
of Godolphin commands as governor of all the iflands; and a lieutenant-governor 
is here commiflioned to aft under his Iordlhip by His Majefty, but not upon eftablilh- 
ment. 

By the particular favour and bounty of the Earl of Godolphin, the ufe of the caftle, 
and all its apartments, with all perquifites, or harbour dues of flapping, drawing pro- 
tefts, have been enjoyed by the captain of the company, commanding in his lordlhip's 
and the lieutenant-governor’s abfence, who never refide, being a very conliderable 
benefit. He has alfo the manuring and improving all the garrifon land, upwards of 
a hundred acres, the grazing of it with cattle, and the cutting and difpofal of all the 
turf for firing $ and has Iikewife the foie management of all the coals and candles 
allowed. 
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Befides the fliips putting into Scilly from abroad, it fometime happens, that 
a hundred fail of coafters are driven in by an eafterly wind, at which time each 
fhip or veflel pays, at an average*, about two fhillings arid two pence for coming to 
an anchor, or lying upon the ground, and hoifting the king’s colours. And all maf- 
ters of fliips pay thirteen {hillings and four-pence for each proteft to the com¬ 
mandant, who, by fome, is ftyled his excellency, commander in chief, and chief 
magiftrate, in the iflands of Scilly, and the generous prefents made to this gen- 
tleman by mafters of {hips, with other tributary acknowledgements of his power 
and ftation, render his cominmand not inferior to that of fome Eaftern f go¬ 
vernors. 

His other conveniences are cellars and out-apartments, belonging to the caftle, 
with a fpacious kitchen and flower-garden, defended by ftrong walls, lying at the dif- 
tance of about half a furlong from the caftle, in a level turfy plain, extending to the 
brow of the oppofite hill. In the midft of this plain are {landing two circular walls of 
wind-mills formerly in ufe, which give a profpedt like obelilks from the caftle apart¬ 
ments, or when viewed at a diftance. 

Under the hill, towards the north part of the garrifon. Hands a convenient dwel¬ 
ling, in which refides Mr. Abraham Tovey, malier-gunner, which was given him 
as a reward for his fervices to his country in the late wars; who, in feveral adlions 
abroad, employed as an officer in the train of artillery, diftinguiflied himfelf as 
a brave man. He has the conveniency of good apartments, yards, garden, out- 
houfes, and cellars, (well ftored ) alfo a little houfe that Hands under the hill, be¬ 
twixt his dwelling-houfe, (next the fea) and the parade above it. The principal 
of which conveniences are beftowed by the generous board of ordnance. He is 
alfo ftore-keeper, barrack-marter, and collector of the lights. His feveral fons, 
in their figure and perfonal qualities, do reputation to their father and this coun¬ 
try. 

The aforefaid matter-gunner has been entrufted with the management of the 
king’s works, carried on in the garrifon and other places, for the better defence of 
the iflands. He has greatly improved the garrifon roads, as well as the batteries, by 
making them convenient for removing cannon upon, which before was done with 
the utmoft difficulty. One of which roads he has almoft completed round the line, 
next the feveral batteries of cannon, and has caufed part of it to be hewn through a 
vaft rock, or quarry-fubftance, where before it was impaflable. And all thefe roads 
are a pleafant way, where people w'alk for their health and amufement, as in the mall 
at St. James’s; the longeft of w f hich, of about a mile, may therefore be called the 
Mall of Scilly. Mr. Tovey’s other works in the garrifon, and other parts of the iflands, 
fpeak for themfelves, though he has been pretty much envied and mifreprefented about 
them. 

Entering the garrifon at the bridge and gateway, after palling a fteep and rocky 
afcent going from Hugh-Town, you fee the guard-houfe immediately on the right- 
hand, and the barracks on the left. Advancing farther, four broad gravelly roads 
appear; one turns fliort to the left-hand, and runs under the garrifon-wall, almoft 
round it j at the higher end of which is a ftrong battery on the left, overlooking the 

* All the foreign veffels pay double, or four fhillings and four-pence. 

f A governor reprtfents the king, as commanding the garrifon, troops, &c. Antiently a gover¬ 
nor of a fortified place was required to hold out three attacks before he furrendered, but now as many as 
he can. * 

town. 
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town, and commanding the ifthmus below, as well as the hills and country beyond it. 
Here is placed the warning gun, which is never fired but to give notice to the iflanders 
of the approach of an enemy, who thereupon affemble themfelves in a pofture of de¬ 
fence, and as many as can retire into the garrifon. 

Many ftrong batteries are feen upon the left, walking round the garrifon, but a molt 
powerful one near the Wool-Pack rock, one at the Morning Point, &c. 

The next road, at entering the garrifon, and the broadelt of all four, goes ftrait 
forward; being a regular paved afcent as far as the caflle, wellerly, (landing upon the 
top of the hill. About the middle of this broad road is the parade, where the foldiers 
are drawn up, do their exercife, and fire their fmall arms on firing days appointed by 
the government, and are here alfo ufually ntullered by the commiffary, who refides in 
the ifland. At the hither end of the parade, to the left, is the hole, or military prifon. 
And a little beyond it, on the fame fide of the road,'an old magazine, lately improved 
by Mr. Tovey, who has hewn away the earth and quarry, before lying about the back 
part of it, by which its communication with the foil is cut off, and for the mod part 
cured of it’s dampnefs. A fquare paved way is now carried round the walls, (which, 
and the roof are bomb-proof) being five or fix yards in thicknefs. 

A little to the right-hand of the caftle-road, is another, running upon a defcent about 
N. W. to the flore-houfe, which Hands about the diflance of the cattle from the entrance 
of the garrifon. 

Near the flore-houfe is a fmith’s forge, and working fhop, conveniently fituated for 
the fparks paying a neighbourly vifit to the powder-room. 

Adjacent to the fmith’s forge is a carpenter's working fhop, and faw-pit. And at the 
back of the flore-houfe, the (tore houfe well, made at the expence of the board of ord¬ 
nance ; near which are ftrong batteries of cannon. 

The right hand road, at entering the garrifon, leads dire&ly in a deep defcent to 
the matter-gunner’s, at about the diftance of apiftol-fhot from the commanding officer, 
in the caflle above him. 

At this hither end, to the right of the mafter gunner’s road, is a commanding bat¬ 
tery, and at the farther end of it, a little to the right of his houfe is another ftrong bat¬ 
tery, which commands the road for (hipping j as likewife does the flore-houfe battery, 
and other batteries adjacent. 

A little to the right-hand of mafter-gunner’s gate, is a well of exceeding good water, 
efteemed the beft thereabout. This well is funk fquare-wife, about a yard each way, 
and upwards of half a fcore yards in depth, cafed up with rock-ftone and mortar, but 
fo as to permit the diftillation of the fprings through its fides near the bottom. It is 
fitted up with a windlace, chain, and very ftrong bucket, for the ufe of the garrifon, 
(there being no pumps in the iflands) and fupported with all the reft of the works, by 
the right honourable and honourable the mafter-general, and principal officers of his 
majefty’s ordnance. 

The ftore-well is feldom in ufe, except when the caftlc-well, next the mafter- 
gunner’s aforefaid, is exhaufted, as it fometimes happens, by an ill ufe of that water. 

For the better fupplying the inhabitants with water, a well has been opened in town, 
oppofite to the landing-place, that has been filled up and out of ufe, as long as the oldeft 
perfon in the ifland can remember. In finking it deeper, when the rubbifh with which 
it was filled up was removed, the miner difcovered a rich vein of tin ore, which pro- 
mifed encouragement for working it as a tin-work; but there being none to undertake 
it, the well was cafed up with pieces of rock-ftone, artfully piled upon one another, 
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fquare-wife, like the caftle-well, in the garrifon, but without mortar or cement. And the 
depth of this well being funk much upon a level with the caftle-well, with a quarry-hill 
lying betwixt them, it is probable, that the fprings, proceeding from the rocky l'ubftance 
at the bottom of each well, may communicate, by fubterraneous paflages, with one 
another. Hither the feamen bring their water-calks to be filled, from their (hips lying 
next the town. 

There are (hallow wells about the town in different places, the water cf which ferves 
only for ordinary ules. Other wells of very good water are to be met with all over the 
iflands. - 

At a fmall diltance from the beach, in the fandy bay of Pomelin, is a very good 
fpring lined round with (tones, under a (tone hedge, and continually running over: 
this is called the Moor well. Hither the feamen alfo bring their water calks to fill for 
the (hipping at anchor in the pool, rolling them to the fandy beach next the water’s 
edge, where their boats receive them. And hither fome women of the Hugh-Town, 
bring their linen to wadi in the fpring and fummer, making a f re to heat the water, and 
drying their linen upon the (lone hedges, or bufiies, near the place. 

Upon a turfy fpot in Holy Vale, near the fruit orchard aforementioned, is a little 
fountain always running over. This water ferves the neighbouring family to whom it 
belongs, and others who have a liking to ufe it. 

In other parts of the illand, where fprings are deficient, there are deep pits, or fcoops 
in the ground, the work of nature, for the reception of rain-water, to fupply the cattle. 
Several of thefe natural refervoirs may be feen in the oft'-iflands, and a very large one, 
called the Abbey pond, in the illand of Trefco. Near this pond are the ruins of an old 
abbey which was in ufe when the abbots of Taviltock abbey held their jurifdiction in 
Scilly. 

The fprings in thefe iflands are very probably increafed by the barrennefs of wood 
and vegetables, fparing the draught of moillure from the earth. The water pafling 
under ground, through the beds of tin ore, not being tin&ured at all with its qualities, 
as the water is pafling through ftrata of iron, Ihews that tin is not impregnating. There 
is a well of fome note in this ifland, called Lentevern well. 

Of Trade. 

IN the towns of St. Mary’s, the people trade in feveral forts of commodities, ufuatly 
fold in lhops, many of which they are furnilhed with from England ; and (hips coming 
in, or pafling by the ifland, fupply the reft.of their occafions. With thefe ftrangers 
they fometimes exchange dried fi(h, cattle, or provifions of the ifland, for fuch commo¬ 
dities as they want. 

A fleet of coafters, forced in by an eafterly wind, is of advantage to the iflanders, as 
well in their pilotage of them into the harbours, as in the traffick, and expences of the 
people a-(hore. Commanders and paflfengers of (hips from the Weft Indies, or other 
foreign parts, putting in, never fail of (hewing their liberality, and of leaving fome of 
their commodities and riches behind them. By this means the iflanders are fupplied 
with a (lock of rum, brandy, wine, and other foreign liquors, fome for confumption 
upon the iflands, and fome (by leave of the cuftom-houl'e) for confumption elfewhere. 
For the fake of this trade, which is their principal dependance at prefent, the people 
* of Scilly run very great hazards in going off with their fmall boats to fupply themfelves 
from (hipping pafling by, (hewing undaunted courage and refolution, in venturing, when 
the Teas run mountains high. 

There 
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There being no owners oFhoufes and lands in Scilly, the peoples’ hindrances in the 
improvement of land and trade, are the fhort leafes, and fcarcity of houfes to be met 
with ; it requiring an intereft to procure a houfe, and another for a leafe of one. On 
which account it was ufual here to engage houfes at the deceafeof the prefent dwellers. 
If any houfes are built by leave, at the expence of an iflander, they become the pro¬ 
perty of the proprietor after a fhort term : fo that no iflander poffefl’es houfe or land, 
but upon pleafure or leafe. The agent is the proper perfon to apply to for a houfe or 
land, or a leafe of either, or both ; who has the direction and management of all the 
houfes, buildings, repairs, rents, &c. upon the iflands. Who alfo has it in his power 
to diflribute favour, or fhew vengeance, in equal meafure. But the prefent agent is a 
gentleman, efteemed for his generofity, good fenl'e, and humanity. 

The following is an account of Scilly, from a manufeript, in the,hands of William 
Jones, Efq. of London, (a gentleman well known for his encouragement of literature, 
and the fciences, as well as for his extenfive knowledge, and exa& judgment therein) 
who has favoured me with information, more than once, from his curious and valuable 
collection. The MS. feems to be written about the year 1717, and is to this pur- 
pofe: — 

“ The inhabitants are very civilized, and are improved in trade and commerce. The 
lands are naturally very fruitful, and could eafily be improved j but as thefe iflands are 
held of the crown by proprietors, the perfons in truft for the proprietors have ufually 
made their advantage of them, injurious to the iflanders, and the good intent of the re- 
pofers of that truft. But if, inftead of thecuftom of letting Ihort leafes, (of about 21 
years,) long leafes were let, as in Cornwall, and other parts, it would much encourage 
the improvement of lands in Scilly, and foreigners to fettle there. And no doubt but 
thofe iflands are as well ftored with tin as many parts in Cornwall.” 

There being no market in St. Mary’s, the families in the ifland agree to take their 
fliares of meat as fuit then* occafion, when cattle are appointed to be killed ; that by 
befpeaking what meat they choofe, none is left unfold, but each family has their proper 
allowance. The people of this ifland are farther fupplied with feveral forts of provifions 
brought over in boats from the off-iflands, when the weather will permit of a vifit from 
thofe iflanders ; or, as the time and occafion fuit them for felling their commodities. 
The inhabitants of Hugh-Town in St. Mary’s, feeing one of thefe boats coming over, 
take their firft opportunity of meeting it, and the provifions, at the landing-place, or 
key-head, where all perfons prefent take hold as they can of what they like, and de¬ 
part home to account with the boat-man at his leifure, who at this time is generally fo 
bufy, in obferving what things are taken by fuch and fuch perfons, that he has not 
then time allowed him to take money. And by this diligent watching and attendance 
of fome more than others, at the coming over of thefe off-ifland boats, there is a very 
unequal diftribution of' fowls, rabbits, eggs, frefh filh, frelh butter, &c. brought over j 
occafioning difputes, fometimes, among friends and neighbours. 

Their manufacture is fpinning their own wool, knitting ftockings of it, and weaving 
it into cloth, which ferve for the cloathing of many of the inhabitants, who are by their 
fituation, the fons and daughters of God’s providence; and accordingly are other- 
wife cloathed and fupplied out of wrecks, fent in by the fea, the fpoils of their riefit 
neighbours. 

God, as he fram’d the whole, the whole to blefs, 

On mutual wants, built mutual happinefs. 

Pope’s essay. 
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Of the Off-IJlands. 

ABOUT a mile fouth weft of the fouth part of St. Mary’s garrifon lies St. Agnes 
ifland, otherwife called the light houfe ifland, upon which ftands a very high and ftrong 
light-houfe, feen in the night at a great diftance, by which Blips going out of, or coming 
into the two * channels, avoid falling in with the rocks, lying thicker about this illand, 
than any other of the Scilly iflands. It is alfo of ufe to all coafting veffels, crofting the 
channels. There is nothing particular in the foil of this ifland, different from the reft 
of the iflands, (being in that refpett very much alike) nor of the dwellings, ordefcrip- 
tion of places, except the light-keeper’s habitation and employment, a church, in ufe for 
devotion, and fuch like. 

The light-keeper has a falary allowed him by the trinity-board of 40 pounds a year, 
and 20 pounds a year allowed to hisafiiftant, which whole fum, till the coming of this 

laft light-keeper, (Capt.-Clark) ufed to be allowed to one perfon, without any 

affiftant. He is alfo allowed a dwelling-houfe, and a piece of ground for a garden by 
the trinity-board, as has been formerly the cuftom. And confidering his clofe confine¬ 
ment upon this remote ifland, and the care required here to keep a good light, more 
than in other places, upon the Englifli coafts, encouragement ought to be given to a 
light-keeper, where our navigation, and the lives of His Majefty’s fubje&s, are 
the moft depending, by an augmentation, rather than a reduction of his falary. 

This light is kept with coals burningnear the top of the light-houfe, which being laid 
on in large quantities, and fometimes ftirrecf with an iron rod, the ruddy heat and flame 
are ftrongly perceived, through the glafs frames, furrounding it, at a vaft diftance upon 
the fea; yet, before the coming of this prefent light-keeper, I have known it fcarcely 
perceivable in the night, at the ifland of St. Mary, where it now looks like a comet. 
And fome are of opinion, (not without reafon) that in the time of the former light- 
keeper, it has been fuffered to go out, or fometimes not lighted. 

It is fupplied with coals by an annual Ihip which comes freighted on purpofe. The 
hire of the carriage of which coals to the light-houfe, from the fea fide, where they are 
taken out, is an agreeable benefit to the poor inhabitants. The top of this light-houfe, 
(from whence, in the day-time, I have taken a view, 50 or 60 feet from the high ground 
which it ftands upon) commands a very wide, and remote profpeft, upon the neigh¬ 
bouring feas. 

#hat is further remarkable concerning this ifland, is, that by its fituation, next to 
the numerous weftern rocks, more wrecks of flfips are font in here by the fea, than to 
any other of the Scilly iflands; which make the inhabitants of it fomc amends for their 
forlornnefs of abode. St. Warna, (by fome called Sanfta Wauna) whom thefe people 
invoke, as their benefactor, in times of diftrefs, is fuppofed to be inftrumental in fend¬ 
ing thefe wrecks, and of directing and prefiding over their good fortune. 

About the middle of this ifland there is a cavity of fmall depth, funk in the earth, 
confecrated to the memory of this faint, or holy fpirit; in honour and gratitude to whom, 
feveral of the inhabitants pay their annual devotions at the place, on the day after 
twelfth-day, cleaning it out, and ufing certain fuperftitious ceremonies in their thankf- 
giving; which being ended, they make a general feaftiog and rejoicing throughout 
the illand. 
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Of Trefco If.and. 

ABOUT three miles and a half northerly of the mod northern part of St. Agnes 
ifland, or two miles northerly from St. Mary’s key, lies the ifland of Trefco, the capital 
town of which is called Dolphin, (probably from Godolphin) confiding of a church, 
and about half a fcore flone-built houfes, after the manner of thofe built in St. Mary’s 
ifland. And near the landing-place of Trefco, in fight of New Gritrrfby harbour, 
(lands a dwelling called Trefco Palace. This formerly ufed to be a houfe of refort for 
mailers of (hips, and ftrangers coming to this ifland ; but the cuftom has fome time 
been altered to a houfe of better accommodation, inhabited by Mr. Samuel Blyth, 
farther up the ifland. Hereabout are feveral fcattered (lone built houfes inhabited by 
labouring people. 

Dolphin Town afore-mentioned, is fltuated next the fea, towards the eaft part 
of the ifland, about half a mile diftant from the landing-place, on the oppofite (hore. 

The inhabitants live in this ifland after the manner of thofe deferibed in St. Mary’s, 
this being the next inferior ifland in trade, and reputation of inhabitants.' More 
wool is fpun here, and cloth and (lockings made than in St. Mary’s, or any of the other 
(Hands. 

Upon the north part of this ifland are to be feen the ruins of an old caftle; a little 
to the fouthward of which (lands a very high (trong ca'ftle built by Oliver Cromwell, 
commonly called Trefco Caftle, and lately repaired by Mr. Tovey. This caftle com¬ 
mands the paflage into New Grimfby harbour, if men and guns were put into it, and 
will keep out privateers, and fecure (hipping there at anchor. 

Upon another part of this ifland is a block-houfe, which, when fitted up, commands 
the harbour of Old Grimfoy. 

Samphire, of an extraordinary kind, is produced here, and in other of the Off- 
Iflands, in abundance, and is ufed both for diddling and pickling. The method of 
prelerving it for pickling, at any time, is, by putting it into fmall calks, and covering 
it with a Strong brine of fait and water, which changes it yellow; but vinegar reftores 
it’s greennefs in pickling. Being preferved after this manner, it is fent in fipall calks 
to diftant parts for prefents. 

In the year 1744, as a mafon was repairing an old houfe in this ifland, a Aim of king 
Charles’s half crown’s were found hid in the walls by a deceafed dweiler; the number 
of which appeared to be about 500. The workman was taken into cuftody by the 
agent, who promifed him a (hare to difeover the number he had found, but he had fenfe 
enough to keep the whole prize to himfelf. 

r 

Of St. Martin’s Ifland . 

ABOUT two miles from the northermoft part of St. Mary’s, or one from the 
eaftermoft part of Trefco, lies the ifland of St. Martin; upon the extremity of which, 
at the outermoft part, (lands a day-mark, next the coming in of Crow Sound, appearing 
at a diflance, as conspicuous by day, as the light-houfe upon St. Agnes, but is not 
altogether fo high and large. It is built with rock-done, equally round next the 
bottom, and tapering upwards. This ferves to dire& veflels eroding the channels, or 
coming into Scilly. 
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Of Bryer Ifland. 

ALMOST half a mils from the weft fide of Trefco ifland, to the well ward of the 
landing-place, lies the ifland of Bryer, which is inhabited bvfeveral families, fome of a 
generous difpofition, and perfons of able drcumftances-. 

Samphire, and many kinds of medicinal herbs grow here, as in feyeral of the other 
iflands, where they are gathered in their proper (batons. 

The fea-birds, in all thefe iflands, are looms, gannets, herons, herinfhaws, gulls, fea 
pies, mericks, &c. The land birds, puffins, fnipes, woodcocks, ducks, widgeon, teal, 
wild geefe, wild fwans, cawillys, pinnicks, curlocs, &c, in winter j. befides the common 
birds, larks, linnets, black-birds, thrufhes, gold-finches, kites, hawks, owls, &c. ali 
the year. Fifh are taken off here, and brought in j as they are likewife taken about this 
ifland for ferving the other iflands. 

Here is a church, in which the people pray for a fctpply of their wants: the teacher 
belonging to which is a fifherman. His brother teachers in the churches of St. Agnes, 
Trefco, and St. Martin, are fifhermen alfo. 

Among all thefe iflands, (meladingSt. Mary’s) every man’s fmalf boat is his principal 
dependance, whereby he provides for the fupport of his family. Perfons, who are not 
in circumftances to become feparate owners of thefe fmall boats, join their fhares of 
expence in building them, and fo reap the fruits of their feveral induftries, in partner¬ 
ship, according to the number of perfons concerned ; which are from two to half a 
dozen, or upw ards. There is but one boat-builder upon the iflands, viz. Mr. John 
Coufins, who fives in St. Mary’s, and builds at feveral prices, from five pounds to twenty, 
or upwards ; exclufive of the expence of mails, fails, rigging, and other boat furni¬ 
ture, differently required. And amongft thofe who are feparate, or joint owners o£ 
boats, there is an emulation of out-building, out-failing, and out-braving one another. 
It is by thefe boats here, as by bred horfes for fwiftnefs, in England ; fome going fafler 
than others, though equal care is taken in the building of one, and breeding of the 
other. The mailer-gunner’s boat is the largeft, and reckoned the beft belonging to the 
iflands for freight and fpeed, either upon a wind, or before it; and is the fafeft to fail 
in about the iflands, or for eroding the feas to England. The agent’s is the next fleet 
racer, carrying weight in proportion to its inches. There are other fleet racers of 
note excelling upon, or before a wind ; but the cuftom-houfe boat, carrying a light 
weight, is beft at giving chace with all winds; though by the management of its guide, 
and not ftarting fair, itisfometimes diftanced. 

There are feveral ftore-houfes at Hugh-Town, in St. Mary’s, in which the agent lays 
up, and fecures the property of the lord proprietor of the ifhuids, taken out of wrecks, 
or otherwife belonging to his lordfhip. 

Befides the places already deferibed upon St. Mary’s ifland, there are thefe, viz. 
Mount Hollis, Buffer’s Hill, Down Derry, Cam Thomas*, Cam Guarvil, Carn Lee, 
Perlo, Harry’s Walls, Salley Key, Trimulethin, Mount Flaggon, Banfcaron, Carn 
Morvel, Tolman, Giant’s Caftle, Newfoundland, Toll’s Ifland, &c. which require 
nothing very particular to be faid about them, the fituations of moft of them may be 
feen in the map. 

The fudden fogs, fo common in Scilly, though never unwholfome, partly anfwer to 
the ufe of rain \ which yet is feldom wanted here. 

* Cam, fignifies in Cornifli, a heap of rock#. 
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Thefe iflands have a natural ufe in their fituation, by caufing an indraught betwixt 
them and the land’s end of Cornwall, whereby (hips going from one channel to the 
other, the more readily crofs the two tides, directly going out or coming in, at the 
mouth of both the channels. 

The drre& courfes of the main-tide coming in, being thus greatly broken and dr- 
verted crol's-ways, a little before its entrance into both channels, is in a great mea- 
fure prevented rufbing dire&ly upon the extremity of the land of Cornwall, and from 
encroaching thereby, in a larger degree, upon the prefent bounds of that county. 

Of the Inhabitants. 

THE number of people upon the illand of St. Mary are about feven hundred, in. 
eluding men, women, and children ; and about as many in the iflands of Trefco, 
S*. Martin, Bryer, St. Agnes, and Sampfon; in the laft and fmalleft of which in. 
habited iflands, lives but one family, which goes to the places of worfhip in the other 
iflands ; here being no opportunity of public devotion, nor of communication, but by 
the means of a boat. 

The men are loyal fubje&s, endowed with much natural ftrength of body and mind, 
giving proofs of their fortitude in bearing fatigues and hardfhips; are very good feamen 
and pilots ; and want only an opportunity of education to render themfelves more ufeful 
fubje&s. 

The women are very dextrous in the ufe of the needle, and alfo in talents of good 
houfewifry; nor do they want beauty, and other engaging qualities to recommend 
them. 

The children, or youth, difeover very forward capacities for improvement, which, 
for want of fchools of education here, they are fruftrated in and loft. In the iflands 
of Jerfey and Man, fchools are not only endowed for_ the education of youth ; but 
libraries alfo for public inftru&ion. Which noble benefits being as much wanted and 
defired in Scilly, it is hoped, that, among fo many generous benefa&ors, abounding 
in wealth and public fpirit in England, the fame good ends will be accomplifhed by 
them in thefe iflands. 

Of the Government. 

Mr. HEYLIN, in his geography, printed in the year 1674, and editions before 
that time, is miftaken in what he fays, “ that thefe iflands are ordered for civil mat. 
ters, as a part of Cornwall, and for military to the power of their own Governor, or 
Captain, fubordinate to the Lord Lieutenant of that county.” For they were granted 
by patent from the crown, before the time he mentions them to be governed after 
that manner, to proprietors, who had alfo the power of the civil jurifdiftion, as here¬ 
after is ftiewn. And the proprietors being fometimes governors, had likewife then 
the military power by commiflion, independent of the Lord Lieutenant for the county 
of Cornwall, except when he was alfo governor or proprietor of Scilly. But, in times, 
before any troops refided upon thefe iflands, Mr. Heylin’s afiertion may be true, as 
is alfo what he farther afferts, “ that they were alfo fubordinate in the tin trade to the 
Lord Warden, and court of ftanneries in Cornwall; an officer and court erefted for 
the benefit and regulation of the tinners, who, by reafon of their employment in the 
mines, have many privileges and exemptions more than other fubje&s; but of late 
are limited and reftrained by aits of parliament.” Thus far Dr. Heylin, 
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Tiie learned dodtor Gibfon, (the late bifhop of I.ondon) in his annotations upon 
Camden’s Britannia, anno 1695, obferves, that St. Mary’s ifland in Scilly had a town 
called by that name: that the ifland was about eight miles in compafs; and that near 
the town is a"good harbour for flipping, in a fandy bay, wherein is anchoring at fix, 
Even, and eight fathom water. That at the going in, rocks lie on cither fide. That 
the laid ifland had antiently a caftle which yielded to the force of time. But that Queen 
Elizabeth, ernno 1593, built a new one, with ftrong ravelins, and named it Stella Maria, 
both in refpedt of the ravelins, which refemble the rays of a liar, and the name of the 
ifland. And for defence of which ifland ihe there placed a garrifon, under the coni' 
numd of Sir Francis Godolphin ; and this when the Spaniards, called in by the leaguers 
of France, began to neftle in Little Britain. This account of St. Mary’s Ifland, which 
1 tind to be true, thwarts Dr. Heylin’s opinion, as to its government, by the time of 
rebuilding the laid caftle, when the command of the garrifon was given to Sir Francis 
Godolphin, who is farther contradi&ed by that honourable perfon’s being pofl'effed of 
the civil power, before the rebuilding of the faid caftle. For before he had conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, he had a grant of the Scilly iflands for 38 years, 
by a patent, or indenture, bearing date the 14th of December, in the thirteenth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, as appears by my recital of the authorities of that grant, from the 
dole rolls, (kept in the chapel of rolls, in Chancery-lane, London) to be referred to in 
the following hiftory. The date of which grant, anfwering to the year of our lord, 
1571, is 22 years before the year 1593, when St. Mary’s caftle was built, and there¬ 
fore thefe iflands had been many years Under a feparate ju rifdidtion before the year 1674, 
or even 1600, the time at farthefl when Mr. Heylin fays they were fubjed to the civil 
power, as a part of Cornwall, under the lord lieutenant of that county. The firft: grant 
of Scilly ended anno 1609. The next grant was made in the fecond year of King 
James the firft to Sir 'William Godolphin, for 50 years after the expiration of the latt 
term; the prefent term ending in the year 1659. The third grant was made in the 
twelfth year of King Charles the firft, to Francis Godolphin, Efq. for 50 years after the 
expiration of the former term, whereby his term ended in the year 1709. The fourth 
and laft grant was made in the tenth year of King William the third, to Sidney lord 
Godolphin, for 89 years, after the expiration of the laft term to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. and being granted (like all the reft) to his heirs and fucceflors, the prefent Earl of 
Godolphin has an inheritance of thefe iflands till the year 1798, when his term, and 
that of his fucceflors, will expire. 

On the laft Saturday of every month, aflemble the Court of Twelve, at the court- 
houfe, in Church-Town, where caufes are heard and determined, by authority delegated 
to twelve perfons, and a prefiding military officer, as magiftrate, who direft the go¬ 
vernment in all the iflands. The exceptions to their determinations are, caufes touching 
herefy, treafon, man’s life, or limb, property of land, and matters and offences on the 
fea, touching {hips; which laft belong to the determination of the high court of admi¬ 
ralty. And appeals of this ifland court are made to the lord proprietor, in matters 
which are fpecial; who directs the juftice in the iflands. 

Next to the magiftrate, whofe judgment is deemed of weight in the feat of juftice, 
fits the agent, (now Mr. Thomas Smith) who holds the balance. The reft in order 
are ufually, the chaplain, colle&or, commiffary of mufters, and feven other of the 
principal inlanders; who are chofen at the relinquifhing, or deceafe of any one of them, 
by the majority of the furvivors of that affembly. 

The perfon, who performs the church fervice at this ifland, is a chaplain, (but by 
fome called the minifter) who has neither inftitution, nor induction to this benefice, 
- 10 nor 
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nor visitation from the bi/hop ; but being bred a man of learning at one of the two uni¬ 
versities, and failing in the church preferment which he was intended for, (as a rector 
of feme pariih) he obtains the performing of church offices in St. Mary’s ifland ; for 
which office he is allowed a handfpme falary by the lord proprietor, amounting, with 
the furplice fees, and a houie allowed him to dwell in, to a good benefit. r l he 
tithes of the iflands are all the proprietor’s, as fet forth in the lev oral grants in this 
hiftory. 

The keys of the church are delivered to this gentleman, by the agent, when he is 
presented to his office, and refumed on any incapacity, or unfitnefs for his duty ; as was 
lately the cafe of a gentleman entrufted with the church-office here, who over-ftudied 
himfelf in myfteries of religion $ and at laft went befide himfelf about what is pad .human 
comprehenfion to know. 

The chaplain of St. Mary’s vifits the ifland of Trefco, at eafter, where he gives a 
fermon, and is very generoufly received. He performs his offices at chriftenings, wed¬ 
dings, and the lord’s facrament for thefe iflands, at the other times, in St. Mary’s 
ifland, where he refides. The off-iflanders in general come over to him for thofe purpofes. 

The four off-ifland teachers, who are fifhermen, are appointed by the agent to read 
prayers, and preach in their refpeclive churches (of Trefco, Bryer, St. Martin’s and 
St Agnes,) according to the doctrine of the church of England. They are men chofen 
for their exemplary morals, and are no ill grace to the pulpit. Their reward is their 
reputation, in which they endeavour to excel; and they pra&ife goodnefs for efteem. 
What is farther remarkable of thefe off-ifland clergy, they take no furplice fees, nor 
require any. 

The fpiritual court of Scilly, is the ducking.chair, at the key-head, into which of¬ 
fenders (in language or morality) are put, by the order of the Court of Twelve, and re¬ 
ceive their purification in holy, or fait water. 

In the Ifle of Man, fcandal and falfe report are punifhed by putting the offender’s, 
tongue into a leather noofe, expofed to view upon a fcaffold; where the offender having 
flood for fome time, at the taking off this machine, (called a bridle to the tongue) 
the party is forced to repeat three times, “ tongue, thou haft lyedand fo /land 
upon record. 

Thus the diftinct branches of power (unperplexed with Magna Charta) are improved, 
as the ftream of a fountain refines, and improves, by defeending over particular foils, 
and imbibing the qualities of them. 

The inhabitants of Jerfey, and for the fame reafons thofe of Scilly, cannot be fued 
in any of the courts of Weftminfter, for any matter or caufe arifing within the fame 
Scilly, as well as Jerfey, being a diftinft jurifdi&ion j one under the direflion of a lord 
proprietor, as the other is under that of Bailley. 

In the latter days* of Xing Edward I. and throughout the weak reign of Edward II. 
a great breach was made in the jurifdiflion of Jerfey, by itinerant judges going thither, 
peftering the poor inhabitants with quo warrantos , not only calling public grants and 
privileges in queftion, but alfo private men’s properties, to their farther vexation, in 
remitting them to the King’s Bench till the fifth year of Edw'ard III., when they 
were reftored, by petition, to all their former rights granted by King John, and 
confirmed in the fame, with other franchifes and immunities, by a new and general 
charter. 

From Jerfey, appeals may be made to council-board in matters of civil property, above 
the value of 300 livres Tournois$ but not admitted for lefs value, nor yet in intenlocu- 

* Hift. of Jerfey, 
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tones, nor in criminal caufes, which are judged there without appeal. And herein 
is ffiewn how infringements may happen in rel'ped of the grants privileging in Scilly, 
which fome have thought fit to difpute. 

The punifhments in Scilly are fines, whipping, or ducking out of hand. And it is 
obferved, by the effect of thofe laws, that the people here are retrained from com- 
mitting offences, without feeling convi&ion by the ruin of their properties. Here is 
no prifon for the confinement of offenders, which (hews, that the people live upright 
enough not to require any, or that the place is a confinement of itfelf/ 

It is remarkable, that no venomous infers or creatures harbour in thefe i(lands. And 
that attorneys, or ffieriff’s-officers, never flievv their faces among thefe people, who live 
by their own diftina property and induftry. The place is alfo clear of robbers, houfe- 
breakers, and highwaymen, fince if any were difpofed to fet up thofe trades here, the, 
limits of their fituation would render it next to impoffible for them to c-fcape the hands 
of jullice. 

Con (fables, orerfeers, and church-wardens, are yearly chofen to ferve their refpedive 
offices in the five inhabited iflands of St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Agnes, Trefco, and 
Bryer, which are like fo many diltina parifiies. 

The Hole in thegarrifon is the military prifon, and a difinal hole it is! for by it’s 
contrivance clofe under a hill, the moillure upon the face of the (lone walls runs down 
continually;, and the bottom of a well, to lodge in, might challenge equal fafety and 
accommodation ; though fome foldiers have been forced to pa(s their time in forrow 
here three months, or more. 

The inventor of this damp prifon moil certainly inverted the defmn of Perillus’s 
brazen bull, for Shutting men up, and drying them to powder by a fire made under 
it, which Phalans the tyrant being (hocked at, ordered the firft experiment to be made 
upon the contriver, Penllus, Nee Lex ejl jujiior tdla, quam necis artifices arte perire fud. 
Nothingsgutter, than that every contriver of mifehief fliould fuller by his own inven¬ 
tion. This chill puniffiment, or confinement, (inftead of a dry lodging) is at the ha¬ 
zard of the pnfoner’s limbs, or life, till a court-martial, or farther puniffiment can 
be had. But Mr. Tovey has lately altered this prifon much for the better. Whereas 
it is exprefied by the articles of war, that an officer or foklier under arreft (hall be brought 
t° trial within eight days at farthefl from the day of his confinement, here bein^ in Scilly 
not officers fufficient for holding one, and no certain means of a paflage betwixt Scilly 
and England, for procuring one elfewhere,an officer or foldier under afreft mufiJ'uffer 
feveral months impnfonment before he can be heard, if his cafe ffiould be juft. Thus 
a late officer was confined to this room for fome months, for refufing to do what he ap¬ 
prehended he had no authority for, without written orders, which were denied him ; 
that is, he would not compel the illanders by force, to affift him in preffing hands 
for a man of war out of a merchant ffiip in the harbour, or help him in fuppreffing 
a quarrel betwixt the crews; which confinement, it is fuppofed, was the caufe of h5 
death. 

The coin is of the fame kind and value here with the current coin of England ex¬ 
cept the Iriffi half-pence, which are the only change in the iflands for filver. not intrinfic 
value, but of fmaller fize than the Engliffi half-pence, and are not current elfewhere. 
Thefe half-pence were firft introduced by Iriftj traders hither, (fome of Wood’s 
agents employed by their honeft proprietor.) At which time, an inhabitant or two, 
more avaricious than honeft, favouring the iinpofition, made a confiderable purchafe 
et them by weight, (fome fay at the rate of about one third currency) and fo flocked 
the iflands. ; 
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The filver and gold coin of late brought here was principally for the payment of the 
kind’s works, by which the iflanders were benefited in the circulation of fome thoufands 
of pounds among them, received of the workmen for provifions and neceffaries ; part 
of which workmen were foreigners from England, and about a third of them were their 
own people. The other money circulating here, is chiefly from the payment of the 
kino’s forces, (who are paid every two months, by the commanding officer) and alfo 
from fhips putting in j by which their flock of money in trade upon the ifland differs, 
according to the vifits they receive from foreigners, depending on uncertain accidents 

and occafions. . . . . rn , r 

The foldiers are quartered about St. Mary’s, in farmers and hfhermens houies, at 
four-pence per day ; except a very few living in barracks in the garrifon, who defire to 

provide for themfelves. . 

The inhabitants in this country are not only contented with quartering the foldiers at 
four-pence per day, but fome apply to the commanding officer to have them quartered 
upon them for expending their common ifland provifion, (fifh and potatoes) and turn¬ 


ing it into money. .. 

Though moll of the private are public houfes, where liquor is fold, without licence, 
all over the iflands, as well as in Hugh-Town, they donot hold themfelves obliged 
to quarter an officer, or accommodate him according to his rank, as being thought an 
inconveniency; who is therefore obliged to hire a houle, to live in, at a confiderable 
expence, by making an intered with the agent or people to get one. 

The iflanders pay neither land-tax, malt-tax, or excife. r lhey having no hereditary 
land in any of the iflands, norland that can be purchafed; and are backw-ard in building 
houies at their own expence, and improving their land upon leafe, for the reafons be¬ 
fore obferved. If any do buiid houfes, which is but feldom undertaken, the property 
of thofe houfes, at the end of about 21 years, or perhaps 30, (the utmofl time allowed 
for poffeflion) goes to the proprietor of the iflands. 

As there is no iflander a freeholder in Scilly, fo no perfon has a vote there for choofing 
members of parliament, nor are thefe iflands reprefented by any ; which fhew that 
they are no part of the county, or county-jurifdiftion of Cornwall} but are diflindl from 
both, under a feparate government. Some of the iflanders can vote in choofing mem¬ 
bers for Cornwall by their purchafe of freehold eftates there. 

In time of divine fervice, money is collected at church in St. Mary’s, for the benefit 
of the poor, who are bound to pray for the generous maflers of fhips, and other 
ft rangers, who contribute largely to their happinefs. And fome, at this time, are very 
liberal to the poor’s box, who dwell in this ifland. 

The time of the greateft fcarcity here is in the months of February and March, 
when the ifland-ftock, laid in, but in part, by the common people, now deceived in 
their hopes of veffels putting in with farther fupplies, is almoft expended ; and when, 
perhaps, a paflage to England has not happened in three months. But fome perfons 
of better circumftances, and forefight than thefe, and not trufting to providence, beyond 
their forefight given, lay in a flock of foreign necefTaries, fufficient to guard againft all 
difappointments; out of which flock they fupply their neighbours at a good advantage 
to themfelves; and the occafions of fome who can afford to pay for their negligence, 
in not ufing their own forefight. 

The cattle, fowls, fheep, hogs, &c. in the iflands, moftly the property of the upper 
people in the country, and not of the common inhabitants or traders in the towns, the 
latter in time of fcarcity, are therefore little benefited by them, then fold at high prices 
by the owners, referving them for the firft top market at ftrangers coming in. But the 
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poorer fort of inhabitants never want a fufficiency of fifli and potatoes, (their common 
food) nor yet of beer and barley bread, which abound throughout the iflands. The 
greateft fcarcity among the middling fort of people, is the want of common defirable 
luxuries; but are never lb reduced as faflqrs are often on board of ihips at fca. 
However molt of the ifland-inhabitants are very hofpitable and generous -in their time 
of plenty. 

They expofe their lives to great hazards in venturing off, in their fmall boats at fea, 
to favc the lives of their fellow fubjecls and others, by alibiing Ihips in diftrefs. Some¬ 
times they fave the people, together with the fliip and cargo; fometimes the people 
only ; and fometimes part of the cargo, when the people and veflel are loft. But they 
are fometimes ungratefully rewarded by the merchants for their falvage, who, of late, 
finding a pretence for taxing fome with injuftice, paid the whole number fliort of their 
agreement made with the mafter of a cloth-wreck, as alfo of the ufual allowance made- 
in fuch cafes. This treatment reminds me of a true (lory of a rich clergyman in Eng¬ 
land, crying out to be faved, at the bottom of a well, into which he had fallen by. 
making a falfe ftep, by himfelf, at a chriftening, rewarding his deliverer, a poor man 
going by, who heard his diftrefs, only with a (lulling; alledging, gs an excufe for not 
parting with his money, that his'deliverer had hurt him ; which ingratitude occafioned 
the poor man’s reply, “ that if his reverence was ever-faved again, it Ihould be by 
God Almighty.” But I am informed, that, in thefalvor’s abridgment of theaforefaid 
falvage, a Cornilh juftice or two were prevailed upon by the London merchants, to take 
upon them the determination belonging to the court of admiralty. 

The cuftom-houfe of Scilly (taking notice of the duties on commodities brought to 
the place) was ereded, in the time of Capt. John Crudge, about the year 1696, who 
then had there a company, and alfo the command as deputy governor; He obfcrving 
fome abufes committed in fmuggling to England at that time, his rcprefentation there¬ 
of, occafioned the firft fettling of a cuftom-houfe, with its officers, in thofe parts- 
This gentleman was father to the prefent Mr. Wiliiam Crudge, of Sally, late commif- 
fary of mufters there, whofe father John Crudge, Efq. of Cornwall, married Urfula, 
fecond daughter cf Sir Francis Godolphin, according to the peerage of England, by. 
Arthur Collins, Efq. 

Salutes, to his Majefty’s garrifon, by Ihips coming in, are frequently received ; and 
as often returned by the order of the commanding officer. And by (hipping thus coin¬ 
ing from England, or abroad, the inhabitants of thefe iflands are furnilhed with news 
and topics for converfationas well as feveral kind tokens of the generofity of thefe 
ftrangers, with whom they fometimes make very friendly acquaintance. All civilities 
fhewn to ftrangers are returned with fignal marks of refpect^on board of their Ihips in 
the harbour, which continue there, fometimes, for fix weeks, or two months; during 
which time and no other, St. Mary’s ifland, and that of Trefco, appear like a country- 
wake, or fair in England; where you .meet with jovial hearty fouls, and generous 
friendfhip. y 

Of their Cujloms. „ 

Ferfons of the middle rank are commonly addrefled by the title, of uncle, or aunt 
fuch-a-one, either according to their chriftian or fir-names; as aunt Sarah, aunt 
Ginver, aunt Chefin, aunt Gilliver, aunt Sherry, &c. Uncle Scaddin, uncle Ginver, 
pncle Frank, uncle Thias, uncle Sam, uncle Hicks, &c. who are all perfons of fome 
note in the iflands. 


Their 
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.Their ovens are large iron kettles, or pots, which they whelm over things to be baked, 
upon heated iron plates, or Hone hearth’s; at the fame time covering the outfide of 
4hefe kettle-ovens with turf-firing, which is their ordinary fewel. Thefe kettle-ovens 
ferve alfo for boiling ; fo that the inhabitants of Sciily'may be faid to boil and bake in 
the fame oven. Thus they bake their large loaves of barley-bread. And their wheat 
loaves, and every thing elfe, are baked here according to this method, as properly as 
the common baking is done in England. Here are foine common ovens, but feldom or 
never ufed. 

Their method of brewing is pretty much the fame as in feveral parts of England, 
except, as before was obferved, that they do not, in general, brew their nvalt drink 
here in fo great perfection as there : few having as yet attained that art; though a 
family or two can boaft of as good beer, or ale, of their own brewing as any in 
England. 

The common people rnalh their malt with a piece of wins, or furs, in the mafh-tub, 
to prevent the malt running out with the liquor, inftead of a balket ufed by fome, for 
that purpofe, which is a notable frugality. 

At the chriftenings there is great fealling; and the fponfors for the new-born are 
greatly carefled by the aunts, (especially by the aunt-nurfe and midwife) many ftrange 
things are Tehearfed that happened in the times of their remembrance, when, by com¬ 
paring notes, they agree, it is a good thing to marry, fince, unlefs their forefathers 
and mothers had fo done, they ftiould never have met and known one another as true 
friends and neighbours: then t’other glafs goes round, (approved by a nod of aunt 
Sarah) to the next happy meeting on the like occafion. Their fpirits being thus ele¬ 
vated, and their tongues fet a running, feveral deep and warm topics, which the prefent 
occafion naturally furnilhes, are handled with great fluency; which concludes the whole 
ceremony. 

Their marriages are performed without banns, or licence. And the chaplain’s fee 
for the ceremony is what he choofes to take ; a guinea, guinea and half, or more, ac¬ 
cording to the hafte or defire of the couple to be married ;* or as' the chaplain and they 
can agree. If they diflike the price, fixed by the chaplain, they are at liberty, he tells 
them, to crofs the water to England, if they can make a cheaper bargain. But confi- 
dering the trouble and expence of fuch a voyage, they generally comply with his terms; 
except when a couple go over to England, (by advice of aunt Sarah) to keep the time 
of their marriage a fecret. 

About 50 years ago, it was ufual for thofe inhabitants, who defired it, to marry by 
firft having their bannspublifhed in the church at Scilly; for which, and tying the knot, 
the chaplain, in thofe times, was paid five fhillings, or not above half a guinea. But 
if the banns were not afked, nor defired that they fhould, the cuftom was then, as at 
prejent, for the chaplain to take what he could get. Soldiers and perfons, at that 
time, not in circumftances to pay for being joined, either joined themfelves, or were 
joined gratis, i. e. they were joined by vows, or taking one another’s word, which was 
binding as long as they could agree. And this fort of confcientious binding was 
obferved to hold as faff, and be as good a fecurity of their future felicity, as if the parties 
had been tied together with the facred fhreds of matrimony. Their nuptials here are 
nfually celebrated all the wedding-day with mufic and dancing ; concluding with the 
bride’s dance at night. 

When an ifiander dies, fome friends fit up the firft night with the dead body, where 
it is a cuftom with them to feaft chearfully during the time. The next day in the af¬ 
ternoon the body is ufually carried to the ground, by fix or eight bearers, holding np 
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the ends of napkins, drawn under the coffin on each fide of it, as they pafs along. The 
mourners fing chofen pfalms, during the time ot proceffion, and exprefs very great 
concern for the lofs of their friend, whom they lament is no more to be feen. A 
funeral fermon, when defired on the occafion, is preached by the chaplain, who is well 
paid for his performance, and claims by the right of his office a fcarf. 

At Chriftmas time, the young people exercife a fort of gallantry among them called 
“ goofe-dancing;” when the maidens are drefled up for young fnen, and the young men 
for maidens. They vifit their neighbours in companies, where they dance, and make 
their jokes upon what has happened in the iflands, when every perfon is humoroufly 
told of their own, without offence being taken. By this fort of fport according to 
yearly cuftom and toleration, there is a fpirit of wit and drollery kept up among the 
people. The maidens, who are fometimes dreffed up for fea-captains and other officers, 
difplay their alluring graces to the ladies, who are young men equipped for that pur- 
pofe; and the ladies exert their talents to them in courtly and amorous addreffes: 
their hangers are fometimes drawn, &c. after which, and other pieces of drollery, the 
feene fhifts to mufic and dancing ; which being over they are treated with liquor, and 
then go to the next houfe of entertainment. 

The cuftom of goofe dancing was formerly encouraged by the military officers living 
in thefe iflands, who diftinguilhed themfelves by it among the ladies. They ufed to go 
in party-coloured dreffes, half of one colour to the right and left, or above and below j 
exercifing drawn fwords, in their dancing, at the houfes, where they entered and re¬ 
tired by proceffion of two and two. There was a ferjeant Kite who afted his part in 
company, which was repeating verfes in praife of a military life, and laughing people 
out of their money. At this time ferenades in the night were in practice under the 
windows of the fair iflanders, which at this day are not quite forgot.. 

They have a cuftom of flinging carols at church on a chriftmas day, to which the con¬ 
gregation make contribution, by dropping money into a hat carried about the church 
when the performance is over; which is amuling enough. 

On a fhrove Tuefday each year after the throwing at cocks is over; the boys of this 
ifland have a cuftom of throwing ftones, in the evening, againft the doors of the dwellers 
houfes; a privilege they claim time immemorial, and put in practice without controul,. 
for finilhing the day’s fport. I could never learn from whence this cuftom’ took its 
rife, but am informed that the fame cuftom is now ufed in feveral provinces of Spain, 
as well as in fome parts of Cornwall. The terms demanded, by the boys, are pancakes, 
or money, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the bounds of this whim- 
fical toleration, in the dufk of the evening, fet a bolted door, or window-lhutter at li¬ 
berty, by battering in breach with large pieces of rock ftones ; which fometimes makes 
a job for the furgeon, as well as for the fmith, glazier, and carpenter. And the way of 
making reprifal, in fech cafes, is by a rope drawn acrofs the way of thefe mifehievous 
and malked batteries, by which they difmount their heavy artillery, making them afeend 
off their carriages, into the air, to return with their own weight. 

Of kin to this cuftom in Scilly of throwing ftones, the boys at Exeter, in Devon, 
have an annual one inot fo hard) of throwing water; that is, of damming up the 
channel in the ftreets, at going the bounds of the feveral parifhes in the city, and of 
plalhing the water upon people pafling by: this I was convinced of in May 1744, going 
that way to Scilly. Neighbours, as well as ftrangers, are forced to compound hoftilU 
ties, by giving the boys of each parifh money to pafs without ducking; each parifh af- 
ferting its own prerogative, in this refpeft. 
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As fuperllition, and efpecially that of witchcraft, has prevailed in all places of the 
Britifh dominions, fince there was an aft of parliament ordained to punifli it, and flip- 
port its belief, (till the abfurdity of that aft was wifely repealed) it cannot be expefted 
that thefe illands Ihould be quite free of fuch delufions. Some few here imagine, (but 
moftly old women) that women with child, and the firft-born, are exempted from the 
power of witchcraft; and tell you a ftory of a bewitching woman, that bewitched a 
man with blindnefs, who refufed her a pin: as women and men here, like thofe in 
other places, are allowed to be concerned in the fafeination of one another; and 
about the time of aunt Sarah’s childhood, (who is now wifely ftricken in years) fairies 
are faid to have frequented Buffer’s hill, in St. Mary’s ifland ; but their nightly pranks, 
aerial gambols, and cockle-fhell abodes are now quite unknown. And haunted houfes, 
giants, and apparitions (fo terrible in Scilly fome years ago) are now, by application 
made to the knowing men of Cornwall, all charmed, caff'in a fpell, or conjured out of 
the iflands. 

As firfl principles, education, and habit, are the foundation of future knowledge and 
belief, it is no wonder that notions, inftilled by fuperftitious parents, nurfes, and other 
fuch like teachers, lhould grow up into the inflexible tenets and opinions, they are found 
to do in fome minds; though thefa iflands are freer from fuperllition than many parts 
of the Britifli dominions. Different religions, or modes of thinking and belief, are pro. 
pagated and eftablilhed in di.Sererit parts of the world from firft principles, education, 
and habit, in the maintenance of which fome are enthufiaftical enough to expofe their 
lives; though there isbut one true religion, faith, or moral, proceeding from God, or 
the voice of nature. Hence we obferve, that all thofe who deviate from the unalterable 
dictates of God and nature, fall direftly into thetreligious errors of this or that parti¬ 
cular country; wherein they happen to he born,.and are taught their various and un¬ 
warrantable opinions from which the chriflian doftrine only is allowed to be exempt, i» 
its primitive purity and revelation. * 

For modes of faith, let gracelcfs zealots fight; 

his can’t be wrong, whofelife is in the light. Pope. 

The ifle of man, deferibed by a late author, is faid to be fo much under the arbitrary 
dominion of a certain priefthood there, that the minds of the people are bound in fetters 
of fuperllition, and enflaved by ignorance, to an uncommon degree, if what he fays be 
true. For by his account they are taught to believe in the power of working mira¬ 
cles, and the ifland is infefted with demons, apparitions, and witchcraft; notions 
which are not regarded in the iflands of Scilly, except by a very few of the old women. 

Mr.Dryden fays on this head ; 

By education many arc milled. 

We fo believe, becaufc we i'o are bred : 

The prictl continues what the nurfe began,. 

And.io the child impofea on the man. 

For want of male praftitioners in phyfic, the few difeafes, and hurts, in thefe health- 
ful illands have, for thele many years, lall pall, been remedied by a fociety of Ikilful i 
aunts, conftituting a fort of college of phyfleians in Scilly, of which aunt Sarah is 
the head or prefldent, whofe judgment, at a long confultation, is preferred to the reft, 
and who is firft applied to in all difficulties. When they affemble upon a woeful, def- 
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perate, or doubtful cafe, they refign the patient to God and nature, while the attending 
do&rcfs provides a warm room, a nurfe, and fit neceflaries, which co-operate with un¬ 
common iuccefs. Common difeafes here, not proceeding from luxury, lazinefs, and 
intempera: ce, are cured by one of the fubordinate practitioners with a few fimples, 
without calling in the a Alliance and judgment of a fecond or third graduate. 

They are all good botanifts, and have added a great many herbs to their catalogue, as 
alfo .reduced many of the compounds of their difpenfatory. They infped not into the 
motions of atoms, particles, and corpufcles, nor pretend to analyze fubftances, nor yet 
to explain cohaifions and attra&ions, denfities and rarifactions, which to them is unin¬ 
telligible jargon. They attempt not to anatomize matter, or account for its various 
and wonderful effe&s upon other matter, a floated by, or conftituting a confcious i'ub- 
ftance. The-modc of nervous fenfation, and of mulcular motion are to them inexpli¬ 
cable ; as are likewife themyfteries of digeftion, tranlmutation, and nutrition ; gene¬ 
ration, gravitation, and cogitation. They aim not to difeover the feries of infinite 
caufes, and their dependent eftefts; but endeavour to excel in the experimental know¬ 
ledge of their art. Their fyfiems and hypothefes are to help thofe in diftrefs for pity’s 
lake rather than for profit. They have no ambition to be thought fagacious as conjurors, 
by fignificant nods, lhrewd looks, and myfterious hai*d words, nor do they afiume an 
.air of importance for the fake of a fee. Their whole art is delivered in plain and in¬ 
telligible Lnglifli (like a famous modern treatife of operations in furgery) and their 
iole view is to remove pain and procure eafe ; for the performance of which their 
good will and experience are their directors; as a treat .or value for their medicines 
is their only reward. And a fick firanger, or iflander of circumfiances, can feldonv 
prevail with them to accept of any prefent till the cure is performed. 

They have (tore of chemical and galenical medicines (like the brotherhood of foreign 
colleges) which are brought to thefe iflands by furgeons of merchant {hips and (hips of 
war, who are fometimes apothecaries. The fimples and compounds of their difpenfa- 
tory confilt only of l'uch medicines as they have in the courfe of their pra&ice, for feme 
hundreds of years, found raoft effectual in removing hurts and difeafes to which the 
iflands are chiefly fubject, whereby they have retrenched their Materia Medica to a 
very narrow conipafs ; rejecting thofe medicines found of inferior effedt. They have 
feme difguifed noftrums and fpecifics, the true fecrets of which compofitions are 
depofited with their prefident. And the methods or medicines they preferibeto their pa¬ 
tients, they {tri&ly purfue, or take themfi Ives. 

They read no leisuresin anatomy, nor underftand any of thofe technical terms; 
being not brought up to Latin and Greek ; nor do they puzzle themielves about fibres, 
contextures, animalcula, prolific aura, ovaria, and fallopian tube. However they all 
underftand the nature of propagation, and the operation of midwifry, at which they are 
all reckoned very fkilful artifts, to whom the prefent generation of Scilly are beholden 
for their appearance in the world. 

They have no human fkeletons to (hew the articulation of the bones, whether by 
Gcmphofis, Sutura, or Gynglimus; nor do they keep any fluffed fkins of animals, whe¬ 
ther of fifties, bealts, birds, or infefts, to fbew their judgments and apartments equally 
. wonderful! but they diredt the flipping in of a joint, joining a limb, by comparing it with 
its fellow, at the fame time, applying lomething to eale pain, and wrapping the parts up 
till the cure is performed, or other judgment, if neceflary, can. be procured. Wounds 
are foon cured by their foft bandages and excellent warm balfams ; and all fwellings 
ihey quickly reduce'by their comforting warm pultices! very needful on feme occafions 
An thefe remote iflands. Affwaging inflammation, laying open, and removing obftacles, 
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according to proper methods, they leave the general work of healing to nature whofe 
art is wonderful. As to the prefident, Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, (commonly called aunt 
Sarah) being a perfon of fingular (kill and circumftance, flie does many ads of charity 
and benevolence to the poor-diftreffetl ; to which the reft of the younger filterhood, 
who are not a little amiable, contribute their parts. 

The prefident is remarkable for her venerable long beard, which fome imagine ope¬ 
rates miraculoufly to the benefit of thofe who ftroke it. Her deputy in furgery, bleeds, 
draws teeth. Sic. 

Of Hi/lory. 

Ships being fometimes loft on the coaft of Scilly, by the negled, or mifcondud 
of the feamen, efpecially in bad weather, the merchants and fome others, not always 
made acquainted with the true catil'e of thofe mislortunes, have an ill-grounded opinion 
of the fituation of thefe iflands, as well as a blind prejudice to the difadvantage ox the 
inhabitants; not diftinguifliing that Ihips are as liable to be loft on many other parts 01 
the Englilh coaft, if due care is not taken by the fkiitul manner. 

As to the Scillonians, whom a late * author has refft&ed upon tor their condud to- 
wards the merchant and peifons fhipwrecked on their coaft, they are certainly much 
more known for their fervices to grangers, in fuch times of di ft refs, tnan the Cormllj, 
or any other inhabitants on the coafts of England. 

* for the vindication of truth, and reputation of thefe natives, I here think tnyfelf obliged to take 
notice of the conceal/*/ author of the pretended Tour through Great Br.tmn ; who, in Ins falfe account ot 
Comma// (vol ip 4^, 41A.) has made fo free with the charaaers of thefe people, and iflandst that lie 
never faw, nor coul/poffibly be informed of, in fo unfaithful a manner, except by the didates of his own 

the public that the faid “ iflands lie flxty mi'es from the Land’s End”, which account is 

more by thirty milts than the truth. • 0 . * 

He tells us alfo of 41 eleven fail of merchant fhips, homeward-bound (though fome from bpa’n) that 
run bump a-flibre upon Scilly, and were loft ; which having a gieat quantity of Bullion, or pieces of Eight 
on board, the money fiequently drives a-fliort ftill, in good quantities ; efpecially after ftormy weather. 
This account he delivers onlv upon tradition, which is>> probable as it is cor. ft (lent. i et in the next p,ua- 
C raph he draws his cnclufton upon the truth of the narrative : for, affert.ng h.s (lay “ fcveral mornings 
in Scilly, after it had blown hard in the night, this may be the realon (lays he) mat we obfet ved the lands 
covered with country people, running to and fro a-fnoring to fee what the fea bad call up of value. 
Now I appeal to any perfon living, that ever was a fltore there, whether this author faw the place? or 

' f He then goes'on to charaaeri/.e the inhabitants, comparing them to the dwellers upon the coaft of Stif¬ 
fs • dealing cruelties to 11 rangers coming a Ihore in dillrefs, and even among one anot.ier. Now, it iuch 
outrages were committed in Scilly, as thu, traveller (much at home) has p rtmptonly afferted, the petfons 
veiled with theauthority of the civil and military power in thele tfl-mds, mult be guilty ot the greater 
offence to fufler it; efpecially as thefe iflauders, in all cafes of tumult or m.Wreaion, are immediately 
under the command of the ganifon. So that whatever cruelties may be committed on coafts where an im¬ 
mediate controlii.g power is not at hand, it is impoffible.forluch to nappen on the coafts of Scilly, even ;t- 
the people’s morals did not incline them to believe otherwife; except ti.e commanding officer, in the gar- 
rifon, can be fuopofed in the plot. Several mailers of Ihips. and their people, who, by diftrels of weather, 
have had the mislortuneto be lhipvvrecked upon thefe coafts, cat tellify to the c. 'trary of what this tin- 
merciful author has tepvefcnted. They ran tellify the voluntary k ind krvtces of the .Danders tn the pitler- 
vation of their lives, and falvages of their (hips cargoes ; for which they Pad reward horn the hnghftt, or 
other merchants. And even, m the late war, their enemy, the French, acknowledged the gei.eroi.iy and 
benevolence of a few filhermtn, who, at the extreme hazard of their own lives, delivered the Uiltrcffed 
Frenchmen from periflting amongthe vvellern recks, in a vcffcl they had taken from us, and brought in 
there by mifchance : for which re-capture they received ample reward from the London merchants, (as la 
the text, farther on, I have obfervedj though thefe iflanders, to their great difeouragement, are fometimes- 
flighted, or rather ill rewarded, by the merchant, for thofe fei vices. 
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If a fhip is not acquainted with the going at Scilly fhe mult hoift her colours, 
and fire a gun for a pilot, when one or more will prefently come off to carry her in, 
even in very bad weather. And fo vigilant are all pilots in Scilly upon every fuch 
emergent occafion, that boats will put off from different parts of the iflands at 
the fame time, running the greateft hazard, endeavouring who lhall firftlay her aboard. 

The pilots are paid from one guinea to five, and upwards, according to the weather, 
and the hazards they run in going off; and likewife of the value of the fhip and cargo, 
which they bring in. 

Sir Cloudefly Shovel, a native of Morfon, near Clay, in Norfolk, after arriving to 
high honours in the fervice of his country, was loll near thele iflands, upon the Gillton 
rock, returning from Toulon, October 22, 17075 an d no * u P on the Bilhop and Clarks, 
as by fotne have been reprefented. It was thick foggy weather, when the whole fleet 
in company, coming (as they thought) near the land, agreed to lye-to, in the after- 
noon ; but Sir Cloudefly, in the affociation, ordering fail to be made, firft (truck in the 
night, and funk immediately. Several perfons of diltin£tion being on board, at that 
time, were loll; particularly the Lady Shovel’s two fons by her former hulband, Sir 
John Narborough, with about eight hundred men. The Eagle, Captain Hancock Com¬ 
mander, underwent the fame fate. The Rumney and Firebrand alio Itruck and were 
loft; but the two Captains and twenty-five of their men were laved. The other men of 
war in company efcaped by having timely notice. 

At the eall part of St. Mary’s lfland in Porth-hellic bay, the body of Sir Cloudefley 
came afhore by the tide, after floating pad feveral rocks, and leffer iflands. Some re¬ 
late he u'as firft found up a hatch, with a little dog dead by him, he endeavouring, by 
that means, to fave himfelf. He is faid to have been taken up by a fol Jier belonging 
to Sr. Mary’s garrifon, who buried him in the fand at Porth-hellic. Being afterwards 
fought, he was difeovered by the marks of his body, where he had been wounded, and 
was removed from thence by the Purler of the Arundel on board that fliip in the har¬ 
bour, where he was embalmed by the order of the commander. His body was from 
thence conveyed to Plymouth by the Salifbury, lying in ftate there, in the Citadel, till 
Lady Shovel ordered the removal of it to her houfe, in Soho-fquare, London. It was 
attended 10 the limits of the corporation by the mayor and court of aldermen with great 
pomp and folemnity, the whole garrifon was nnder arms, during the time of proceflion, 
and cannon fired by minutes, to pay the honours due to the memory of fo public a be- 
nefa&or. After the honours done him at Soho, with a folemnity deeply expreffing his 
Lady’s and the public concern, his body was repofited in Weftminfter-abbey, among 
the heroes of renown, where the fad memorable ftory is written upon his tomb-ftone. 
liis Lady is faid to have rewarded the foldier who firft found the body with a penfion 
for life. 

It is from the near fituation of the Moor-Ground to this bay of Porth-hellic, before- 
mentioned, that fome have imagined it a place fit for improving into a fafe harbour 
for Ihips, which they think might be done at a little expence; and that there are other 
places, at hand, fit for building veffels, ready to annoy the enemy, or for carrying on 
trade. And by Sir Cloudefley’s body coming a-lhore at this place fome fuppofe that it 
pointed at fome future benefit to this country. 

About O&ober, in the year 1736, a (hip richly laden, called the Triumph, Captain 
Crofs Commander, from Jamaica, for London, came a-fhore upon the weft part of 
St. Mary’s garrifon, in a violent ftortp, and ftriking near the Stevel Rock (fee the map) 
went all to pieces, with her cargo a-float. The captain, carpenter, boatfwain, and molt 
of the crew were drowned, endeavouring to get a-lhore, with the feas running over 

them; 
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Them; but the furgeon, mate, and a few of the feamen were providentially faved. 
Some’were loft by attempting to fecure part of the money, fome preferved, with bags 
of it brought a-fliore, and others bruifed to pieces among the rocks. The captain (being 
fenfible of his inevitable fate) recommended the money to the care of the living, being 
about io,oool. fpecie. The rich furniture was faved by the iflanders, as part of the 
cargo with a confiderable quantity of the money, which was divided among the falvors, 
though the then commanding officer took proper fhare of it into poffeffion for the widow 
of the deceafed mailer. This accident is faid to be owing to the ill conduftof the crew 
intoxicating themlelves with rum, at coming into the foundings, and the thick weather, 
by the account of thofe who efcaped. 

' About the year 1743, a Dutch Eaft-Indiaman, outward-bound, was loft oft St. Agnes 
in about 20, or 22 fathoms of water, with all the people. Their firing of guns, as 
a fignal of their diftrefs, was heard in the night; but none could give them afiiftance. 
Many of their bodies floated a-fliore at St. Mary’s, and other iflands, where they were 
buried by the inhabitants. And fome were taken up floating.upon the tide, and were 

buried. , 

A Dutch lady, with her children, and fervants, going to her hufband, an Eaft-India 
governor, was prevented feeing of him by tins unhappy accident. A diver thereupon 
wasfent, by the Dutch merchants, to difeover and weigh the plate of confiderable va¬ 
lue. But the tide running ftrong at bottom, and the fea appearing thick, the diver 
could not fee diftinftly through the glafs of his engine, fo returned without fuccefs. 
This wreck ftill remains as a booty for thofe who can find it. 

The figure of the diving-engine (made of thick planks, bound together with iron 
hoops, and headed at the ends) was a tapering-veflcl in which the diver was plugged up, 
with as much air as could be blown into it, with a pair of bellows, at the time of his 
going down. His naked arms went out at a couple of round holes, next the biggeft 
end ; being exactly fitted to them, wrapped round with neats’-leather to keep out the 
water. Lying flat on his face, with his legs buckled down with ftraps to keep him fteady, 
he looked through a piece of round glafs, fixed right before hint, in the fide of the en¬ 
gine, of about fix inches over, and two in thicknefs. Thus he defeended by the force 
of weights fixed to the under parts of the engine. He carries a life-line in his hand, 
which he pulls hard upon, when he feels too much preflure, or wants to be drawn up. 
This engine is likewife fupported with hoops on the infide, to counter act the preflure 
of the water without, in great depths. The biggeft end of it, where the diver enters, 
is made to take oft', being fitted with crofs-bars and ferews, to fupport it, when duly fixed^ 
A plug-hold at the upper convexity, lets in frefh air when the diver is drawn up ; for at 
being opened, the confined air ruflies out. This plug faves the trouble of taking oft' the 
head of the engine, to give frefh air at each time of drawing it up. 

Several wrecks are remembered coming a-fliore among thefe iflands, which would be 
tedious to deferibe in all their difinal circumftances, and therefore I Ihall add but little 
more on the fubjeft ; butffiall obferve that the people of Scilly are not i'uch gainers by 
wrecks as fome have imagined; for of what they get out of the fea they only enjoy a 
proportionable part for lalvage ; the reft belonging to the proprietor, or perhaps to the 
merchants. And as there is a military command, and civil power in the iflands, thefe 
rights are duly looked after, for the perfons to whom they properly belong. What is 
faved at the hazard of lives from the devouring of the fea, the falvors are, by right of 
xlature, as well as of reafon, entitled to a fhare of; the prefent agents’ bufmefs being, 
to diftribute juftice in that refpeft. A dead whale came a-fliore anno 1745 among the 
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off-iflands, by which the inhabitants of Trefco, Bryer, &c. were benefited in the Sperma 
C?.ti,fold for fix-pence per pound. 

Since the damage in 1744, to thefe iflands, by inundation, for want of proper banks 
being kept up againft the low ground, the fame year a fire broke out by fome un¬ 
known accident, in the middle of the night, on Ottober 24, 1774, in the lower rooms 
of the dwelling-houfe of Gilbert Leg, fiiuated upon the high part of St. Mary’s ifiand, 
called Mount Toddin ; the flames of which left only the walls of the houfe {landing ; 
and confumed all the neceflaries that the poor fufferers had. One of their daughters 
at this time being in bed, in an upper apartment, who could not be got out, was burnt 
to death, and found half confumed the next morning. The poor parents, with the reft 
of their children, (miferahly fcorched and bliflered, before they could quit the flames) 
had juft time to efcape with their lives, and were afterwards covered with great part of 
a new (kin, by a furgeon, who happened to be prefent, in the iflands at the time of 
the misfortune. 

As the naked diftrefs, &c. of thefe poor fufferers called for immediate charity and 
aflillance, the benevolence of feveral perl'ons appeared very remarkable, in covering 
their nakednefs, and furnifhmg them with neceflaries. The fhip Phoenix was loft on 
September 19, 1745, upon the Gulf-Rock (before defcribed) in a fleet, under convoy, 
going from Scilly to the ifle of Wight, the men were then taken up, except two of the 
iflanders loft. This fhip was a re-capture from the French, taken by one of th. ir pri¬ 
vateers, near Scilly, coming from South Carolina, loaden with rice, when French hands 
being put on board with intent of earn ing her to the next French port, was brought, 
by miltake, among the rocks, where fome fifhermen of the iflands, observing it, con¬ 
duced her into St. Mary’s road, under the command of the batteries. This was ef¬ 
fected by four filhermen and a boy, who fmee have received a moiety among them of 
3000b falvage; the fhip and cargo being valued at that fum by the London merchants, 
behaving honourably in this affair. The lofs of other fhips has happened upon this 
rock in the memory of perfons living; concerning the nature of which there are various 
accounts. Son e report its howling, by the waves or tides formerly rufhing through its 
cavities, (whence it was called Wolf) which noife fome pretend was a fignal for mari¬ 
ners to avoid it; but fifhermen in thofe parts being difturbed at the noife, filenced if, 
by filling up the vacuity with Hones. A perfon taking a curfory furvey of the channel, 
in the year 742, as far as Scilly, took one of his ftations at low' water ''as he told me) 
upon this rock, where he obferved a cavity like a brewer’s copper, with rulbifh at 
the bottom, without being able to affign a caufe for its coming there ; and going to- 
make his enquiry, the weather changing of a fudden, and beginning to blow, the feas 
beating over him, he could not inform himfelf j but was towed off, with hisinftruments, 
by a rope, cad from a boat at a diftance. 

For the better fecurity of fliipping in the channel he propofed, to the Trinity Board, 
the mooring of a buoy to this rock, in fuch a manner that it fhould fwing clear of the 
rock, carrying a bell upon it, fo as to ring by the motion of the waves, and to give 
notice of danger; but this jingling fcheme (of Buoy Bells, upon the Englifh coafts 
for alarming us) was not then accepted; on a fuppofition, that the fifhermen (not 
approving the mufic) would remove the bells, when they catched no fifh. 

At Senen Church-town, near the extremity of Cornwall, there is the bafe of an old 
ftone column, belonging to a building which was taken up by fome fifhermen, at the 
place of the Seven Stones (mentioned at the beginning) of about eighteen inches in height, 
and three feet diameter at the circular bafe. Befides which, other pieces of building, 
and glafs windows, have been taken up at different times in the fame place, with divers 

kinds 
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kinds of utenfils; which circumflances, put together, perfuade that, where the Seven 
Stones now appear in the fea, it was formerly dry land inhabited ; as it is not impro¬ 
bable that the citv called Lions flood there, fpoken of by tradition, and that the Laid 
pieces of building and utenfils are a part thereof. Nor is it lefs probable, that there 
was a trad of land called Lionefs, extending itfelf from the prefent Land’s End 
of Cornwall to Scilly, or beyond, which, according to tradition, was fwalllowed by 
the lea. 

Aneclipfe of the fatellites of jupiter was obferved at Scilly, which being alfo obferved 
at Greenwich, the difference of time betwixt the two meridians was found to be 26' 
40", which being turned into degrees (by allowing 360 to 24 hours) gives 6 J 40' 
for the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Scilly. The latitude of St. Ma¬ 
ry’s ifland was then obferved to be 49 0 55’ and that of the Light Houfe ifland 49° 
53 * 3°"* The Lizard point of Cornwall and St. Mary s ifland I found to be nearly in 
the lame parallel of latitude} bearing eafl and weft of each other. 

A Propofol , or Bill , laid before the Parliament by Mr. William Wbifion , (April 25, 

1716J for the better Direction and Prefervation of Ships ufmg the Britifh Channel. 

“ Whereas it has been many years found, by fad experience, that not a few (hips 
failing into the Britifh channel, have miffed of their true courfe, and unexpectedly 
fallen either into the Briftol channel, or among fome of the rocks of Scilly, not without 
great delays and danger, and the lofs of many of them, of which Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
and his fleet are a late difmal inftance ; and whereas the prefent Light-Houfe on St. 
Agnes ifland there, though otherwife very ufeful, is fo far from being always an effectual 
remedy in this cafe, that as Dr. Halley, who has nicely viewed that place, has obferved, it 
is frequently not fafe to truftfi fftip in the night, fince that very expectation fsems often 
to have occafioned the lofs of many {hips. It is humbly propofed, in order to the fecu- 
rity of navigation in that dangerous fea, that a ball of light or fire be thrown up from 
St. Mary’s, the principal of the iflands of Scilly every midnight, and three times more 
every night, to be proportioned as the neceflities of navigation (hall require. That the 
mortar and hall be fuch as may afford light above a degree of a great circle, or fixty 
geographical miles ; and the found heard above one third of the fame diftance, both 
which we know from frequent experience may certainly be done. And that the pro- 
pofer and his afiiflants may be enabled, by a fmall duty upon the tunnage of fhips, 
or otherwife, as to the wifdom of the parliament fhall feem meet, to fet about the fame 
defign immediately for the advantage of this nation, and the common benefit of mankind. 

William Whiston.” 

As the commerce and profperity of this nation greatly depends upon the fkilful na¬ 
vigation of fhips coming into the Englifh channel from the ocean, I have here, for 
public benefit inferred the judicious directions of the gentleman whofe name is under¬ 
neath inferted, for the fecurity of homeward-bound fhips againft the dangers of Scilly, 
St. George’s channel, or the French coaft, &c. 

Captain Robert Brown's Directions for homeward-bound Ships coming into the Engliflo 

Channel. 

v 

Firft, I recommend that all fhips and veffels, coming off the ocean, be fleered in a 
parallel of latitude, not more nor lefs than 49 30} keeping your lead going, endea- 
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, vour to ftrike the ground in ioo or 120 fathom water, which I call the outer-edge of 
the Britifh bank or foundings; fleer from thence E. B. S. •§ S. in order to keep your 
latitude by the compafs, till by your log you have run 80 leagues from the above found¬ 
ings of 100 or 120 fathom eaftward; then may you haul to the northward, and 
make the land at pleafure. But if interrupted by clouds or hazy weather, fo that 
you have milled an obfervation for feveral days, whereby you cannot, with certainty, 
determine your latitude; in fuch cafes, if you come into foundings from the wed cm 
ocean, oblcrve, as before, to get ground if pofiible, in 100 or 1 20 fathoms; which 
obtained, keep your log and lead going every hour, fleering E. B. S. \ S. till, by your 
diftance, you have run from the aforefaid foundings 40 or 45 leagues, and fhoaled, 
your water gradually lcflening to 60 fathom ; then you may find it difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether you are to the northward or the fouthward of Scilly ; for the foundings 
on both Tides I have often found to be pretty near alike. 

Therefore to refolve this doubt, 1 recommend fleering a foutherly courfe from the 
aforefaid diftance run, and depth of 60 fathom; and as you fail to the fouthward you 
will deepen your water from 60 to 70 and 75 fathom, which having done you may 
depend on the Britifh channel being open, and clear from the danger of either running 
a-fhore on Scilly, or into St. George’s channel; too often the fate and cafe of fhips, 
who, for want of fuch helps, are fometimes loft with, the lives on board, or dangeroully 
bewildered. 

When you have got the depth of 70 or 75 fathom aforefaid, immediately alter the 
foutherly courfe to E. or E. B. S. till, by your diftance, you are {hot within Scilly 
iflands, the faid places lying about ftxty-two or three leagues from the weftern edge of 
the Britifh foundings, then may you haul to the northward, and make the land as you 
think proper. But, if you come from the fouthward, the coaft of Spain, Portugal, or 
Bay of Bifcay, you mull be likewife careful how you come in with the channel 
in thick weather ; for as you ftrike'ground with your lead you will often find coarfe 
foundings ; and, if near Ufhant, gravel withfmall ftones, which ground is much fteeper 
than the edge of the weftern bank: for if you come into your foundings with the 
channel open, fleering to the northward to make the Land’s End, Lizard, &c. in running 
eight or ten leagues you will go from 100 to 75 or 70 fathom in the faid diftance ; 
whereas, being to the weftward, you may run 20 or 30 leagues, and not make more 
difference in your founding than aforefaid. So that, from what I have advanced, it 
will be eafy to determine whether you have the channel open or not; a difpute 
that has often puzzled the moft experienced mariners, and fkilful navigators, ufing thefe 
feas. 

However, I muft obferve, that fometimes, in the aforefaid foundings, I have met 
-with a ftrong northerly current, at the rate of about one mile an hour, which and about 
3 7 degrees variation weft at this time, fliould be duly accounted for, in order to keep 
the true parallel of latitude afore-mentioned; as likewife in fome fea-charts the latitude 
of the Land’s End, Lizard, &c. are laid down ten miles to the northward of their true 
latitude. So that if thefe impediments are not all duly confidered, and allowed for, I 
fay, from what 1 have already obferved, an error may be eafily contracted, greatly en¬ 
dangering the lofs of a fhip*. 

* Not e, That in coming up Channel, when a-bread off the Lizard, you will have 50 fathom water,, 
and on the Start Point 45. i he pra&ical mariner finding it diffiult to get ground in a ilornri, or hard 
blowing weather, at ioo or 120 fathom, coming into channel, he may follow the above rules, getting ground 
at 80 fathom or lefs, by mak ing proper allowance, according to the depth of water. 
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Thefe directions being carefully obferved, your latitude anddiftancc will be corrected, 
and a tolerable knowledge of the fhip’s pofition may be inferred. 

And I would alfo advife all (hips to be careful how they deal with the French coait; 
for let the weather be as it will, after having run the diftance aforefaid, off the iflands ot 
Scilly then make bold with your own, in^order to fi\un falling in with the iflands of 
Guernfeyjerfey, &c. which fo often ends in frightful circumftances of both fhips and 


And ladly, obferve, that in founding a ftream and to the weftward of Scilly you will 
find bluilh oozy ground; fo that when by your lead you have fuch ground, you may 
be adored where you are, and therefore lhape your courfe accordingly. 

The inhabitants of Scilly, feeling the effeds of their remote fituation, are folicitous of 
improving their induftry," in being enabled to fet up and cany on a filhery in the 
iflands; promifing themfelves equal fuccefs with the inhabitants of Cornwall, or other 
fubieCts ; their fituation for fuch an undertaking being inferior to none. Their hopes 
aieftiilin having a drawback, or debenture, upon fait, allowed them, by authority of 
parliament, like the ifland of Jerfey, whereby they would be enabled to fend their falted 
fifli to market. But, in their prefent circumftances, not being able to pay the Engliih 
duties on fait, till they can difpofe of their commodity, their fervice to their prefent ge¬ 
neration is greatly retarded. 

They cure moll of their fifli with French fait, purchafed for a low price. They ex¬ 
ceed all others in the art of curing ling, which the Comilh take off their hands, having 
none fo good of their own; who, by their county-intereft, I am told, hinder the pro¬ 
motion of thefe iflanders in the feveral branches of filhery, for the lucre to themfelves. 

There being no decked veffel, at prefent, belonging to the iflands, fit to put to fea in 
bad weather, or upon emergencies, the inhabitants are the more perplexed in their 
trade and fupply of convenient neceffaries. Nor can certain intelligence be given to 
England, for want of a decked veffel, if an enemy fhould attempt to land- In the 
paflages betwixt England and Scilly, made in the fmail iiland-boats, with the fea fre¬ 
quently breaking over them, paffengers (like the iflanders) fhould be qualified to en¬ 
dure wetting or the weather, like fo many ducks: for when the boat is half filled with 
water, as it frequently happens, by the fea breaking in, the odds of finking to fwimming 
are pretty confiderable. However, tjie boatman undertakes to empty the water with 
his hat, or what comes to hand, without the lead concern; though, notwitnftanding his 
bravery, he is fometimes glad to return from whence he came to look his friends once 
more in the face; for which he has but finall time allowed him. A boat fometimes 
fills, or over-fets, in being too defperate; when the Captain and all his crew fleer di¬ 
rectly to the bottom. An inftance of which fort happened to a boat going from Pen- 
fance to Scilly fome time ago, when they took their departure from Mounts-bay ; but 
were never heard of fince. And misfortunes of this kind are too frequent among the 
iflanders in going from one ifland to another, by which accidents at different times thefe 
iflands have been very much unpeopled. A fmail floop, in the poffeflion of the agent,, 
though a bad failor, and chiefly in ule for his own affairs, afforded fome conveniency to 
thefe°iflanders ; but going over to England, in the beginning of the year 1745, in a de¬ 
cayed condition, was broke up at Penfance for firing ; there being no decked veffel be¬ 
longing to the iflands ever fince. 

A clergyman, of learning and capacity, lived in thefe iflands a few years ago, by whom 
many of the youths were greatly benefited, and improved in their education, when the 
iflanders in general received uncommon advantage in their literature and morals; feve¬ 
ral 
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ral of whom have fince rifen to preferment in England, and become vary ufeful mem¬ 
bers of fociety. 


Monumental Infcriptions in the Church and Church-Yard of St. Mary's [/land, in 

Scilly. 

To the memory of Prances the wife of Jofeph Hunkins, of Gatherly, in the pariih 
of Lifton, in Devonlhire, governour of the iflands of Scilly. 

She was the daughter of Robert Lovyes, of Beardon, in the pariih of Boyton, in 
Cornwall, Efq.; died the 30th day of March, 1657, about the 46th year of her age. 

Bit ft foul, thy race is run. whilit we behind 

Strive for that crown which thou, prepatM, didll find, 

In hrift, for thee, here (hall thy body reft, 

Till with thy foul it be for ever bleft. 

Here lieth the body of John the fon of Thomas and Mary Ekins, of the ifland of 
Scilly, who was bom the 16th of February, 1670, and died the 4th of November, 
1675, Nun mortuus.fed dormit. 

Here lies the body of Peter Rattenburgh, late commiffary of this ifland, who died the 
4th of May, anno domini 1709, and in the 67th year of his age. . 

The law of kindoefs was in his heart, and 
Truth and jiiftite in his lip and life. 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth the daughter of Peter and Hannah Rattenburgh, 
•who died March 22, anno dom. 1704, in the 20th year of her age. Alfo the body of 
Robert Ratten urgh, who died March 24, aged fix years and live months, anno dom. 
1707-8. Likewife, the body of Fofcarinus, fon to Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, who 
died April 3, anno dom. 1708, in the 5th year of his age. Here alfo, after having fuc- 
ceeded his father as commiffary of the ifland not full three years, lie the remains of 
Martin, fon of Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, interred April 2, anno dom. 1712, in the 
19th year of his age. 

Here lieth Robert and Sarah Wyeth, late of Wood-bridge, in Suffolk: he died 
on St. Agnes ifland, in the 69th year of his age: (lie died on this ifland, in the 
72d year of her age. They were buried on the 1 ith and 17th of Auguft, anno dom. 
1717. 

Here lieth the body of Jane the wife of Thomas Brown, of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
mailer and mariner. He had born, by her, five fons and one daughter. She died in 
her paffage from Rochel, in France, May 4, 1713, and was buried here May the 6th 
following, being in the 30th year of her age. 

Here lieth the body of Dinah (I fuppofe Diana) the wife of George Hooper, who 
died the 5th day of April, anno dom. 1722, in the 82d year of her age. 

In Cornwall was (he born, Cornwall her breeding gave, 

Scilly a hufband, fix children, and a grave. 

Here alfo lies the body of Henry, the fon of George and Dinah Hooper, who died 
the 12th day of July, anno dom. 1720, in the 49th year of his age. 

With fome others, of which thefe are the principal. 

The language fpoken in Scilly, is a mixture of the weft-country dialed, with the 
common Engiilh. 
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Fora lift of the abbats, who governed in Scilly, fee Mr. Brown Willis’s mitred par¬ 
liamentary abbeys, v. i. p. 170. Where, from the firft abbat Aim rus, made at the 
finilhing the church, anno 981, he enumerates 32 to the time of John Dymington in 
the year 1458, who obtained for himfelf and fuccefi'ors, abbats of Taviftcck, the ufe of 
the mitre and all the pontifical habits, as may be feen by the patent printed in Rymer’s 
Foedera. r lhis patent contains the power of benediction at mafles as other bifhops 
ufe. To follow any fuit in the Popes court to him and his fucceffors for ever. With 
licence granted to receive letters and apoftolical bulls, to execute, read, or caufe to be 
read, without moleltatb n or annoyance of any of the faid abbats, their proCtors, fa¬ 
vourers, counfellors, afliftants, adherents, publilhers, &c. for putting the fame in effeCt, 
notwith(landing any ordinances, provifions, afts or other clanfes before containing the 
contrary : witnefs the king at Weftininlter, the 3d day of February, 36 H. VI. with 
this John Lymington to John . eryn the laft abbat, he enumerates five abbats inclunve, 
in all 37. For lurrendering the faid abbey, with 20 of his monks, in March ac, 1538, 
he obtained for himfelf a penfion of 1 ool per atm. for his life. 

King JEthelftan came to the cr >wn of England anno <>25. He ereCfed a monaftery 
of Benedictines at Exeter in 93 i, which probably was done foon after his conquefi of 
Sci ly at his return to England ; which conquelt thereof might be about 927. An 
abbey of BenediCfines was founded at Taviftock by Ordgar Earl of Devonfhire, including 
Sciliv, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rumon, 961. This abbey was valued at 
902I. 5s. 7d. per annum , 2O H. VIII. 1535. The iflands of Scilly were moftly governed 
by lords, abbats, and coroners, from the time of their conquefi by King jEthelftan till 
30 H. VIII., when the abbey of Taviflock was difTolved, as alfo about which time were 
all others, 1539. From one part of the dedication of this abbey (including Scilly; to 
St. Mary, it is probable that the ifland of St. Mary, the chief of Scilly, borrowed its 
name. 

After the diffolution of abbies and monaflical eftates, the ecclefiaflical jurifdiCUon of 
Scilly devolving to the fee of Exeter, the civil power was granted by the crown to lords 
proprietors, on condition of their paying certain rents into the hands of the receiver for 
thedutchy of Cornwall, for the tenure of thofe iflands; by which they came to be ac¬ 
knowledged as part of the jurifdiCtion of the faid dutchy ; but only by the king’s favour: 
for I cannot find by any records that they were ever annexed thereunto. 

They are fubjeft by the faid grants only to the laws of their own court of civil judi¬ 
cature, in all matters of debt, trefpafs or property, in dilpute ; the high Iheriff for the 
county of Cornwall having no authority in Scilly, except by permiffion of the lord pro- 
prietor thereof. 

And here I fhall obferve, that in the grant of the dutchy of Cornwall (which I have 
feen) to the Prince of Wales, as eldeft fon of England, there is no mention made of 
the iflands of Scilly; though boroughs, franchifes, liberties, corporations, privileges, 
immunities, &c. are particularly and numeroufly recited ; whence if Scilly appertains, 
or is a part of the faid dutchy, it is rather permitted by favour than given to be fo by 
royal authority ; efpecially as the grant of thofe iflands to feveral late proprietors, is. 
exprefled in fo ample a manner. 
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following Deeds, Grants, Records, tdc. Jhew the Nature of the Government of 

Scilly, and what has been done there according to the Succejjion of Tears, for which they 

are collccled. 

HENRY I. King of England * grants to William Biihop of Exeter, and to Richard 
fon of Baldwin, and to his jufticiary of Devonlhire and Cornwall, in perpetual alms to 
Olbert, abbat of Taviftock, and Turold, his monk, all the churches of Scilly with their 
appurtenances and the land, fuch as the monks or hermits held in the time of King Ed¬ 
ward, and Burgal Biihop of Cornwall. 

Reginald (the king’s fon - ) Earl of Cornwall, had a confirmation of the fame, and 
wreck of fea, which was veiled in him, as is apparent from the following charter. 

Reginald, f the Earl of Cornwall, the King’s fon, to all his barons and his bailiffs of 
Cornwall, and Scilly greeting, Know ye, that I, for the foie fake of Henry my father, 
and mine own, have granted and confirmed in fee and perpetual alms to the monks of 
Scilly, as to the proper prebends of my father all wreck in them iflands (which they 
hold) which fhall happen, except whale and a whole Ihip, that is to fay, Rentemen, 
and Nurcho ; and in the illand of St. Elidius, St. Sampfon, and St. Theona. Witnefs 
Ralph de Boroard, at Dorchefler. 

The confirmation of B. Biihop, of Exeter, of the tenths of Scilly, is thus; 

B. Biihop of Exeter}, Know ye, that l have feen and read the deed, in which Richard 
de Wich confelfes, that he granted in fee, or perpetual alms, all the tenths of Scilly, and 
namely ot Coneys, which he unjuftly detained from the monks, becaufe he thought 
the tenths were not the right of the abbat, and convent of Taviftock, and their brethren 
of the monaftery of St. Nicholas of Scilly ; for his foul and the fouls of his parents, and 
of Reginald, the Earl of Cornwall, his Lord. And this grant by the book of the 
Evangelifts, with my own hand I offer upon the altar of the bleffed Rumon, at Tavi¬ 
ftock, in the preience of B* abbat, and the convent of the fame, and many others : be¬ 
caufe as well the monaftery of Taviftock, as all the land of Richard de Wich of Scilly, 
belonging to my diocefe. And I, as biihop and diocefian by epifcopal authority, and this 
prefent writing and fealing, do allow and confirm. 

Pope Celeftine§ by his Bull (dated 4 Cal. June, A. D. 1193) confirms to Herbert, 
abbat of 1 aviftock, and his fucceffors, the iflands of St. Nicholas, St. Sampfon, St. 
Elidius, St. 'Iheona, and the illand, called, Nullo, with their appurtenances. And all 
churches and oratories built throughout the iflands of Scilly; with the tenths and 
offerings, and other appurtenances. And two pieces of digged ground in the ifland of 
Agnes ; and three pieces in the ifle of Ennor. 

John]], by the grace of God, he. Know ye, that we have given, granted, and con¬ 
firmed to the abby of Scilly the tythe of three acres of Afiart land in the foreft of 
Guffer. Witnefs ourfelf, &c. 

John, by the grace of Grace of God, &c. To all Iheriffs and their bailiffs, greeting. 
We command you, that you fuffer not the Canons of Scilly to be impleaded for any 
tenement which they hold, except before us, or our Reward of Normandy. Witnefs 
ourielf at Argeuth, the yth day of July, in the firftyear of our reign. 


* Monaft. Anglican, v. i. p 1002. Et exCirt. 
' Ibid. f Ibid, Cod. Fob 24. 

4! 0:irt. Joan, p. i. n. 210, 


pred. F. 3. a. penes Johannem Maynard, Armfg. 
$ Monaft. v. i. p. 9^8. 


King 
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King Henry III., commands Drew de Barrentine, Governor of his iflands of Scilly, 
or his bailiffs, that they deliver every year to Ralph Burnet feven quarters of wheat, 
which Robert Legat ufed to receive, and which is efcheated to the king. 

The fame king fends his mandate to the barons of the exchequer to allow, on account, 
to Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, out of the farm of the fame, 20I. 
viz. iol. for the 33d year of his reign, and 10I. for the 34th year, in lieu of iol. yearly 
lands, which he granted him by his deed in the iflands aforefaid. Witnefs the King at 
Rading, January 26. 

Alfo the fame King commands the fame Barons to deliver to his beloved and 
faithful fubjett Drewde Barrentine, Governor of the faid iflands, out of the iflue of 
the faid iflands, five marks which he paid by the faid King’s command to Guifchard dc 
Cranvil by gift of the faid King. Witnefs the King at Windfor, the 21 ft day of Ja¬ 
nuary. There is alfo another grant from that King to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
thus: Allow Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, forty marks, which he paid, 
by our order, to our beloved and faithful fubjeft and fervant Nicholas de Moles, and 
thirty marks which he laid out for his expences, when he w'as laft in our fervice at Gaf- 
cony. Witnefs ourfelf at Haverling, the 19th day of Augufl. 

Affize Roll, * taken before John de Berewick, and other Juftices at the Court of 
Launccfton (in com. Cornub.) at Michaelmas Term, anno 30 Edv. I. 

The abbat of Taviftock being fummoned to anfwer to the King in a plea of quo 
ivarranto, by what right he claimed the Ihipwrecks happening in all the iflands of Scilly, 
the abbat appears, and fays that he and all his predeceflors had enjoyed them without 
interruption for time immemorial; and therefore defires that his right may be tried by 
a jury. When John de Mutford joins ifiue for the King, and, upon enquiry being made, 
the jury found that the faid abbat, and all his predeceflors, had enjoyed all the wreck 
that had happened in all the aforefaid iflands for time immemorial *, except gold, whale, 
fcarlet cloth, and fir, or malls, which were always referved to the King, in the refpective 
grants of thofe iflands. 


For the King, and William Le Poer, the King’s coroner. 

King Edward the Firjl to bis beloved and faithful Henry Spigurnal , Roger de Beufou , and 

Thomas de le Hyde , greeting. 

WE underftand, by the grievous complaint of William Le Poer, our coroner in the 
iflands of Scilly, belonging to our county of Cornwall, that whereas he lately, for the 
prefervation of the peace at La Val, and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, did repair to 
enquire of manflaughter, robberies, incendiaries, and other felonies $ and receivers of 
goods felonioufly ftolen ; and of wreck of fea, as to the faid office appertaineth. Ra- 
■nulph de Blackminfter, Michael Petit, Edmund Speccot, John Gabbere, Robert, abbat 
of Taviftock, frier ; John de Yalineton, frier; John of Exeter, and Oliver of Scillv, 
chaplains ; the aforefaid coroner, by force of arms, imprifoned, ill ufed, and there did 
malicioufly procure him to be kept, at the faid town of De La val, until fuch time as 
the faid coroner paid a fine to the faid Ranulf>h, Michael, Edmund, John, abbat, John, 
John, and Oliver, and the malefa&ors aforefaid, of 100 fhillings for his enlargement 
out of the prifon aforefaid. Alfo, whereas the fame Ranulph holds the caftle of En- 

• In the Record-Office, belonging to the Court of Receipt of Exchequer, Chapter-Houfe Weft 

nvnftcr. 

s * 


voi.. rj. 


nor. 
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nor, in ihe iflands of Scilly, by the fervice of finding and maintaining twelve armed 
'men, at all times, for keeping the peace in thofe parts ; the faid Ranulph did not find 
the faid armed men ; but receives felons, thieves, outlaws, and men guilty of manflaugh- 
'ter in thofe iflan s, by which the faid coroner and his bailiffs are hindered from coming 
into the faid iflands to do their duties, or execute the King’s writs, being therefore un¬ 
willing that fuch trefpaffes fhall go unpunifhed, we have afligned you juftices to enquiie 
into the truth of the lame. Witnefs the King at Lamecoft, the 22d day of November. 

King Edward II. to bis faithful Gilbert de Knovil, Roger Beafou , and John de Bateford , 

greeting. 

WHEREAS King Edward, our father, at the profecution of Will Le Poer, our 
coroner in the iflands of SciUy, which belong to the county of Cornwall, fuggefted 
to our faid father, that Robert de Saint Ola, Roger Tregrane, Roger de Nau- 
tener, Richard de Kettringhou, with other malefa&ors and breakers of the peace, 
himfelf being lately at Val and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, making enquiry as be¬ 
longs to his office, into manflaughters and felonies committed, and of wreck of fea, they 
took and imprisoned; keeping him in the faid prifon of La Val until fuch time as he 
compounded for a fine to the no fmall damage of the faid coroner. I hat he afligned 
Henry de Staunton, Roger de Suthcotes, and Hugh Peverel, or two of them, juftices, 
to enquire into fuch trefpaffes, and to hear and determine the fame according to law. 
And they being duly fummoned to appear and anfwer fuch trefpaffes, were outlawed ; 
which outlawries our father pardoned by his letters patent, fo that they rendered them- 
felves up to our prifon at Launcefton, and behaved according to law. And the faid 
perfons rendered themfelves accordingly, and Hill remain in the faid pi lfon. And whereas 
the power of the faid commiflioners, by the death of our father, ceafed to the prejudice 
of the faid perfons imprifoned, we, for the fpeedicr remedying of the cafe, have afligned 
you juftices to hear and determine the fame, doing juftice according to law. Dated at 
Langly, the 24th day of November. 

The following Charters Jhew the Roffeffors of Lands in Scilly. 

ENNOR caftle, in Scilly, was held of the King by the fervice of finding and main¬ 
taining ten armed men in the faid caftle in peaceable times. Pat. 35. Ed. 1 . m. 45. 

John, fon of Malger, fon of Sir John Cornwall, Knt. releafes to Ofbert Hamely and 
his heirs, all his right in all his meffuages, lands, and tenements, in the ifland of Agnes, 
in Scilly. Dated at Milium, the morrow after St. Peter’s day. 3 Ed. 111 . 

John Hamely, and Margery his wife, by fine levied, 5 Ed. III. had conveyed to them 
for their lives, a meffuage and acre of land, in Kilmonf eg; and the moiety of the ma¬ 
nor of Alet; the remainder to John, fon of the faid John, for his life ; remainder to 
Ralph, brother of the faid John, the fon and heir of his body ; remainder to the right 
heirs of Margery aforefaid. By another fine levied that year, the premifes are fettled on 
John de Hamely, and the heirs of his body; remainder to Andrew, brother of the laid 
John, and the heirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs of the faid John. 

John deAllet holds all the lands and tenements in Scilly of Ra’ph Blankminfter by 
knights fervice, and by being keeper of the faid Ranulph s cattle; and by other peiional 
Cervices by himfelf, or by two men. Which Ranulph releafes the fervice of keeper to 
the faid John Allet, in confideration of 13s. 4d. yearly to be paid. Dated at lregatne- 
don, Tueiday after thefeaftof St. Ambroie. 10 Ed. III. . 
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A licence granted to Scilly abby to purchafe of A. Aflakby one meffuage, 28 acres, 
and one rood of land ; and three roods of meadow and paflurc; and paflure for four 
oxen in Stanford and Dunne. Pat. anno 15 Ed. II. p. 1. in. 23. 

Scilly (under the Jurifdiblion of Cornwall) a Cell to Tavijlock , as appears by the following 

Grants. 

A Grant of King Edward tbs Third of Secular Canons , in the Place cf Monks to be J'cnt to 

Scilly. 

THE King to all his bailiffs and faithful fubjetts, to whom thefe prefer.ts fliall come, 
greeting. Our beloved people in Chrift, the abbat and convent of Taviftock, lords of 
the iflands of Scilly, dwelling within the feas, have prayed, that whereas the abbat 
aforefaid, to whom the faid ifland belongs, and was founded by our progenitors, late 
Kings of England, and the fame abbat and certain abbats, of the abbey aforefaid, for 
the time being, were bound to find two chaplains; their fellow-monks, within the ifland 
aforefaid, by reafon of their lands and tenements there lying, of the fame our proge¬ 
nitors, and of our heirs, daily to fay mais for ever; and that the fame monks, by means 
of the war between us and the men of Fiance, as likewife by other various caufes now 
moved, that we fhould grant to them two fecular chaplains to perform divine fervice 
inflead of the aforefaid monks, daily, within the ifland aforefaid, to celebrate the mafs 
during the war aforefaid : we willingly agreeing to this petition of granting to the faid 
abbat, during the war, two fit and fecular canons to perform divine fervice within the 
iflands ; provided that the faid chaplain fliall do the duty which the faid monks did per¬ 
form ; as it is meet without impeachment of us, or our heirs, juftices, esclieators, fhe- 
riffs, or other bailiffs, or our fervants whatfoever, &c. In witnefs whereof, &c. Witnefs 
the King at Weftminfter, the 23 th day of May. 

From a manufeript found in the Survey of the Dutchy of Cornwall , 19 Ed. Ill ., are thefe 

Particulars of Tenures. 

PENEWTTHS. Ranulphus de Albo Monajier'to ten. Infulam de Scilly redd, per ann. 
ad dcm.fm. ccc volucres vocat , Poffins , vel v'P. vii'P. 

Ranulph de White Monaftery, holds the iflands of Scilly, paying yearly, at the feaftof 
£t. Michael the archangel, 300 birds called Puffins, or 6s. 8d. 

Ralph Hamely grants to his brother Laurence, Agnes ifland in Scilly, w'ith the rents 
and fervices of the fame, confiding in dried fifli and wrecks of the faid ifland, paying 
yearly for feven years to come, a grain of wheat; and after that time 100s. flerling. 
Dated at Alet, Tuefday the fead of the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 25 Ed. III. 

After the deceafe of the faid Lawrence, the remainder to Walter Smith for his 
life, remainder to Thomas Blankminfler for life, remainder to the right heirs of Sir 
John Blankminfler aforefaid. Dated at Bename, Monday after St. Ambrofe’s Day, 
46 Ed. III. 

Arthur, fon and heir of Randolph Hamely, lord of Helwyn, grants to Ofbert Hamely 
his uncle, the manors of Tregenon and Alet, and all thofe his meflfuages,. lands, and te¬ 
nements, in Kilmonfeck, Tregueran, Trewyns, and Pinfliall, with the fealty and fervice 
of Margaret late wife of Randolph Hamely, and an Englifli acre of turff-land in Gou- 
heth; and alfo all thofe his mefluages and lands in Scilly, in the ifland called Agnes, 
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to have and to hold to the far'd Oibcrt, and the heirs of his body, paying yearly a 
grain of wheat. Dated at Helwyn, Monday before St. Margaret’s day, u Richard II. 

Olbert Hamely, and Maud his wife, recite that his father John Hamely, Lord of Hel¬ 
wyn, granted to John de Rofworogan, his heirs and affigns, 4c!. yearly, payable out of 
allthofe lands, meffuages, and tenements, in the towns of Kilmonfeck, Beugeuran, and 
Trewyns; and in Agnes ifland in Scilly. Dated Monday before the tranflation of St. 
Thomas the martyr, 11 Rich. II. 

Letters of Protection for the Prior of St. Nicholas , in the IJls of Scilly. 

EDWARD III.* King of England, to all and fingular dukes, earls, barons, admirals, 
knights, mayors, fheriffs, mailers and mariners of ihips, bailiffs, and other our friends 
and faithful lubjedts whatfoever, to whom thefe prefent letters Ihall come; and to the 
con liable of the caftle of the ifle of Ennor, in Scilly, who now is, or for the time being, 
Ihall be appointed; greeting. Our beloved in Chrilt the prior of the priory of St. Ni¬ 
cholas, in the ifland of Scilly, reprefented unto us, that our progenitors were founders 
and patrons of the lame, as we are now ; and that the faid priory, by the frequent ac- 
eefs of the mariners of Ihips of all nations reforting to the laid ifland, for default of 
guard, the faid priory is fo much dellroyedand impoverilhed, that the faid prior is not 
able to undergo the charge of repairs, whereby the charitable works of our progeni¬ 
tors are diminilhed. We therefore gracioufly condefcending to their petitions, have 
taken the faid prior, priory, monks, chaplains, and men fervants, poffeflions, and all 
things whatfoever, under our fpecial protection. Therefore vre command you, all our 
faithful fubjefts, that ye maintain, protect, and defend them; and you the faid confta- 
ble, if any fuch things Ihould happen, to do all that is in your power for fatisfaclion 
to be made unto them. Witnefs ourfelf at Weftminfter, the 28th day of October, in 
the 41ft year of our reign. _ 

Guernfey, Jerfey, & Infulae conceflas p. Regem Hen. Dno de Scilly, ad vitam ; poll 
mortem Odonis de Grandifino, Pat. 16 Ed. II. p. 2. m. 5. 

Scilly abby, dedicated to the Virgin Mary of the Premonllratenfian order, demifes to 
the houfe of the bleffed virgin of Bois, in Axholme, aforefaid ; and in Stockwith, for 
100 years; paying yearly 81 . Clauf. 28 H. VI. m. 5. 

Olbert Hamely grants to Richard Alet of Mugwunt, all thofe his meffuages, 
lands, and tenements in Tregeuran and Kylmenfcham, to have and to hold for fix 
years, paying yearly a grain of corn. Dated at Alet, the Monday after Michaelmas 
day, 5 H. IV. 

Sir John Collhull, Knt. Monday before the feafl of St. Katharine, in the 6th year of 
the reign of King Henry V. (anno 1418 ) conveyed to John Prefton and others, the 
caftles and ifles of Scilly to the ufe of Sir John Collhull, Knt. for lifef. 

Henry Nanklkelly, vicar of the church of St. Ide, grants to Arthur Hamely, and 
Ifabel his wife, the moiety of Alet manor, and all thofe his meffuages, lands, tenements, 
rents, and fervices of tenants, in the towns of Helwyn, Landgergala, Tregennou, Lan- 

* Dugd. Monaft. p. ico2. 

+ When a perfon died poffeffed of an eftate in lands, the king dire&ed his writ to the efcheator of 
the county to take the lands of the perfon dead into his hands; and to enquire by a jury of twelve perfons 
of the tenure, value, and who was next heir. The nature of an office of efcheator being to enquire and 
receive the xeatt or value for the king, of the perfons who were tenants under him. 

3 vyham. 
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vyham, Fenteuyegn, Pennans, Trencruck, Tregontros, Bleythboll, Logofeck, kerthu, 
Mafkevammogh, Padeftowe, Kilmonfeck, and Scilly ifland, called Agnes ; with tnc re- 
verfions of the fame, for and during their lives. Dated at Helwyn, on the tealt ot the 
conception of the Virgin Mary, 6 H. V. c 

John Colftiull, fon and heir of Sir John ColfiiuU, knt., and John Cork, by a fine 
levied in the 1 8th H. VI. (anno 1440J conveyed the manors of Bydman, Straton, and 
St. Mary Wyke, the Hies of Scilly, one meffuage, two carrucates of land, 20 acres o* 
meadow and too acres of wood, with the appurtenances in Swainton, and the advow- 
fon of the church of St. Mary Wyke to Nicholas Aysfton and others, who granted the 
fame to John Colfhull, and to the heirs of his body ; remainder to Johanna, filler of 
the faid John^ and the heirs of her body ; remainder to I homas Nevyl of I ycall, Knt. 
and the heirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs of Guy de Blankminfter, reftor 
of Lanfayis. By virtue of which conveyance the faid John Collhull died feized or the 
premifes; and after him. Johanna, his filter, wife of John Houghton, died alfo feized, 
without heir. The iflands of Scilly were held of the King, as of his caltle of Launcef- 
ton, and by the rent of 50 puffins, or 6s. 8d. yearly. The faid iflands are yearly worth, 
in peaceable times, 40s. and, in times of war, nothing. 

Edmund, fon of Lawrence, grants to Sir John de Aled and his heirs, the whole 
ifland of Agnes in Scilly, with whatfosver to the faid ifland belongs. With all liberties, 
cuftoms, and wrecks of fea 1 to have and to hold to the faid Sir John, his heirs-and' 
afligns, as chief Lords of the iflands of Scilly, payable yearly on Michaelmas day, at 
Scilly, half a mark. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was feized of the caflle, borough, and manor of Laun- 
ceflon, and alfo of Scilly, for which lall there were accounted no knight’s fees, as in the 
dutchy of Cornwall. 


Ext rad from the Surrender made to King Henry the Eighth, by John Feryn, Abbat of the 
Monajlery, or Abby and Church of the Blejfed Mary the Virgin, and St. Ru/non of 
Taviftock, in the County of Devon, of the Order of St. Benedid, and the Convent of the 
fame place, to which Scilly was an Appendix. 

OF all, and Angular their manors,lordfhips, mefiuages,gardens,curtilages, tofts,lands, 
and tenements, meadows, feedings, paftures, woods, underwoods, rents,.reverfions, ief* 
vices, mills, pafiages, knights fees, wards, marriages, bondfmen, villains, with their follow¬ 
ers; commons, liberties, Iranchifes, jurifdiftions, offices, courts-leet, hundred-courts, view 
or frank-pledge ; fairs, markets, parks, warrens, running waters, fifheries, ways, wafte- 
grounds, advowfons, nominations, prefentations, and donations of churches; vicarages, 
chapels, chaunteries, hofpitals, and other ecclefiaftical benefices whatfoever ; re&ories, 
vicaries, penfions, portions, annuities, tythes, oblations, and all Angular emoluments, pi 0- 
fits, poffeflions, hereditaments, and rights whatfoever; as well within the county of Devon, 
as within the county of Cornwall, Dorfetffiire,Somerfet,Gloucefterffiire, Wiltlhire, orelfe- 
where within the kingdomofEngland,and marches of the fame,untothefamemonaflery or 
abby of Taviftock in any manner formerly belonging, appertaining, or incumbent. To 
hold the fame to the king, his heirs, and afligns for ever; ratifying-and confirming the 
fame by renouncing all their former claim or right whatfoever. Dated in their chapter* 
houfe of Taviftock, the 8th day of March, anno 30 H. VIII. 

N. B. In the foregoing Deeds, &c. Sulley or Silley, was written for our prefent Scilly*. 

The 
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The aforegoing charters, deeds, &c. are tranflated from their Latin originals. 

It is not certain how thefe iilands of Scilly were dit'pofed of, after the diffolution of 
the hud monaftery, for the fpace of about 30 years : but in 13 Eliz. they were granted 
by patent or leafe to the honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
for the term of 38 years, and have continued in the pofi'eflion of this noble family ever 
iince; which appears by the following leafes or patents, fpecifying the conditions of 
their tenure* under the crown of England. 

Extra&s of the fubftance of grants of the Iilands of Scilly,. 

'Indenture, dated 14 December , in the i$tb Tear of Eliz. The Queen on thefirjl Part , 
Francis Godolphin , Efq. on the fecond Part , and Edward Lord Clinton , High Admiral 
of England on the Third Part. 

THE Queen doth demife and to farm let, unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. his 
executors and afiigns, all thofe her highnefles ides, iilands, territories, and rocks, com¬ 
monly called the ilies of Silley, otherwife Sulley ; and alfo known by the names of St. 
Mary ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ille, Sampfon ille, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat 
idand, Breharide, Trelkoweide, Arwothel ide, St. Helen’s ifle, Lyde’s ille, St. Martin’s 
ide, Guynhill ille. owynhellever ifle, Arthures idand. Round idand, Silley, alias Sulley 
ifland, together with all the founds called Crawes found, St. Mary’s found, and the 
Broad found, and all harbours for Ihips, called new Grynfey, old Grynffey,and all other 
ides, idands, rocks, and founds within the circuit or precintt of the faid ides ; and all 
lands, tenements, meadows, paftures, grounds, feedings, fifhings, fi/hing-places, mines 
of tin, lead, and coals; and moiety or half part of all fhip-wrecks, which lhali happen 
within the laid ides, to be divided or lhared with the lord high admiral. And alfo grants 
to the laid Francis Godolphin, Elq. power and jurifdiclion to hear, and finally deter¬ 
mine. all plaints, fuits, matters, actions, controverfies, contentions, and demands what- 
foever, which lhall happen to be dependin gbetween party and party within any of the faid 
files. To hold unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. unto the end and term of 38 
years; he yielding and paying the yearly rent of ten pounds into the hands of the re¬ 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall, covenanting that the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. 
fhall ferve the faid queen in defence of the aforefaid iflands. 

Theaforefaid honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. governor and proprietor of Scilly, 
received the honour of knighthood anno 1580. And in 35 Eliz. he was lord lieutenant 
of the connty of Cornwall, and alfo colonel of a regiment of 12 companies, armed with 
.470 pikes, 4gomufkets, and 240 calivers. 

About which time he made great improvements in Scilly, by her Majefty’s order, as 
Mr. Carew obferves, who places the caftle of Scilly among other forts of the county of 
^Cornwall. His account is, that in 35 Eliz. Sir Francis Godolphin, in building the 
caftle of St. Mary’s ifland, “ reduced the place to a more defenfible plight, and by his 
invention and purfe bettered his plot and allowance, and therein fo tempered ftrength 
with delight, and both with ufe, as it ferveth for a fure hold and commodious dwell¬ 
ing/’ The next grant of Scilly was to Sir William Godolphin. 


Indenture » 
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Indenture , dated to Augujl, in the fecond year of Kingjamis the Fir/l, between the/aid 

King on the firji Part, Sir William Godolphin, Knt. on the fecond Part, and Charles 

Earl of Nottingham , Lord High Admiral of England on the third Part. 

THE King doth demife, and to farm let, unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. 
his executors, and afligns, all thofe ifles, iflands, territories, &c. as before defcribed in 
the leafe of Queen Eliz. with the fame covenants of tin, lead, coal-mines, property of 
land and fea ; and moiety or half part of all Ihipwrecks to be divided between the faid 
Sir William Godolphin, Knt. and the lord high admiral. And the fame power or ju* 
rifdi&ion of hearing and determining all plaints, fuits, actions, controverfies, &c. what- 
foever, between party and party ; alfo covenanting for the defence of the faid iflands. 
Thcfeto hold unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. for the end and term of 50 
years, he yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 20I. into the hands of the 
receiver for the dutchy of Cornwall; covenanting that he, th$ faid Sir William, may 
have from the faid king, his heirs and fucceflors, one laft of gunpowder, every year, to 
defend the faid iflands. And that he the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knr fhall not, 
by his laft will and teftament, give or bequeath any of the faid ifles unto any of his daugh¬ 
ters. The next grant was to Francis Godolphin, Efq. 


KING Charles the firft, by his letters patent, dated June 20, in the 12th year of his 
reign, grants to Francis Godolphin, Efq. his executors and afligns, all the iflands, terri¬ 
tories, &c. as before defcribed, in the leafes of Queen Eliz. and King James, with the- 
fame covenants of tin, lead, and coal-mines, property by fea and land, and moiety or 
half part of all fhip-wrecks. And the fame power or jurifdi&ion, for hearing and de¬ 
termining all plaints, fuits, or actions, controverfies, &c. whatfoever between party and 
party; and covenanting for the defence of the iflands. Thefe to hold unto the faid 
Francis Godolphin, Elq. from the end, expiration, or furrender of the leafe of 50 years, 
granted by King James, for a further term of 50 years; he the faid Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 40I. into the hands of the re¬ 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall. And that one half of fhip-wreck goes to the king, 
his heirs and fucceflors, inftead of the lord high admiral, fo long as that office lhall 
continue in his IVlajefty’s pofl'eflion, and undilpofed of to any perfon or perfons; co- - 
venanting for a laft of gunpowder, in defence of the faid iflands, as in the former a 
leafes. 

In the year 1^45, when General Fairfax had routed, and almoft defeated the King’s 
forces in Cornwall, under the command of Arthur Lord Hopton; the Prince of Wales, 
then at Pendinnis caftle, retreated for further fafety to thefe iflands, defcribed by Lord 
Clarendon, as being part of Cornwall, (vid. vol. v. Rift. Rebel.) 

His royal highnefs landed there on Wednefday the 4th day of March, with the Lord 
Colepepper, and other his attendants. Two days alter which, the Lord Colepepper 
was difpatched to France with reprefentations to the queen, of his highnefs being at Scil¬ 
ly, and of the wants and incommodities of the place; defiring fupplies to be fent both in t 
men and money. 

In the mean time, Fairfax growing every where viftorious in the weft, and the 
King’s army diflbiving thereupon, the lords Hopton and Capel loon joined his High¬ 
nefs at Scilly; at which time the enemies’ whole army had entered Cornwall. 
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His Highnefs, after a fhort (lay of about fix weeks, being thought no longer fafe, 
under the apprehenfions of the parliament fleet appearing before the place, which was 
then in no condition to refill an attack made upon it, embarked for the ifland of Guern- 
fey, on April 17, while the enemies fliips were, as yet, fcattered ; and, with a profperous 
wind, was there fafely landed. ,, 

After this, when Cornwall was entirely reduced, and king Charles the Firlt cruelly 
put to death. Sir John Granville, governor of the iflandsof Scilly, took all poflible care 
in the defence of them for King Charles the fecond, and of what confequence they were 
thought to be by the parliament, and the governing men of thofe times, is obferved by 
Whitlock in his memorials, who gives the following account, how much their privateers 
annoyed the traffic of the kingdom. 

“Letters* 26 June, 1640, mention that a frigate of Sir John Granville, governor of 
Scilly, with two brafs guns, 24 muikets, and 24 oars, coming near Swanfey, the gover¬ 
nor of Cardiff fent out boats, purfued the frigate from creek to creek, and at length took 
her, and the men, except the captain and fome few who got a-fhoref. 

“Letters (6 March 1650) of feveral fhips taken by pyrates of Scilly and Jerfey. Letters 
of 15 March of the want of frigates on the weftern coaft to keep in the Jerfey and Scilly 
pyrates, and of their taking feveral merchant lliips, and none of the parliament fri¬ 
gates to’ help them. Letters of 19 March of the pyracies committed by thofe of Jerfey 
and Scilly.” 

Thefe captures caufing an interruption of trade, the parliament fitted out a fleet with 
land forces, under the command of General Blake and Sir George Afcue, to reduce 
them to obedience. 

« Letters 8 May, 1651, J that General Blake and Sir George Afcue, with the fleet at 
Scilly, intended to"fall upon St. Mary’s ifland ; that the governor thereof fent to them 
for a treaty, which was agreed to, but took no effeft. And thereupon the great guns 

played upon St. Mary’s. ... 

««Letters (12 May) from Sir George Afcue of the a£lion at Scilly ; that Captain 
Morris behaved himfelf moll gallantly in the ftorming of the ifland: that the Scilly 
iflandsare the key that open a paffageto feveral nations. Letters (16 May) that after 
the parliament fleet had taken the two iflands of Trefco and Briers they had a treaty 
with Sir John Granville by commiffioners, which took no effect. Letters (30 May) 
that the foot of Scilly entered at St. Mary 's ifland, and that thofe in the caftle were in 
great want of water. Letters § (12 June) that Sir George Ayfcue was come into Ply¬ 
mouth with Sir John Granville and other prifoners taken off the ifle of St. Mary’s, 
and other of the Scilly iflands; they being all furrendered to the parliament upon 

articles. t 

“Letters || 14 June, confirming the reduction of St. Mary’s ifland to the parliament, 
with 800 foldiers, fome of whom were /hipped for Ireland, others for Scotland, others 
for France, and fome for England with Sir John Granville. 

“ That there were in it likewife commiffioned officers enough to head an army. That 
Colonel Axtel, Colonel Sadler, and Colonel Le Hunt, prifoners there, were releafed. 
That thefe iflands will be a fhelter to merchants, which before were their ruin, and are 
a check to the trade of many nations.” 

By the great number of officers there, it appears that the loyalifts chofe thofe iflands 
as a place of refuge ; and were entertained by Sir John Granville, who afterwards went 

* Whitlock’s Memorials, p. $$6. t Ibid. Cod. p. 464. 

t Whitlock’s Memorials, p. 465. J P. 467. || P. Ibid. 
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• t7 .^ k; pinrlps *fie fecond ; and fas the preamble, of the patent, creating 
ihm Fariof Bato Its forth ) attended him in his greateft diltrefles, throughout all his 
hVnnfolate travels fe France, Flanders, Holland, and the ifle of Jerfey. 

This excellent perfon, notwithftanding all the dangers he lay under from the 
ufurpL powers, frequently hazarded his ltfe in coming to Eng and, and was once 
cmpbved P for managing the King’s affairs during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

Before Scilly was reduced to the parliament of England, it is laid their pnvateers 
had carried in Come trading Dutch veffels, of which the dates having notice, they oideieu 
Van ?i-um;, their Admiral, with ,2 men of war to fell upon thofe iflands for faUsfec- 
tion as was pretended : but at this time the fatd admiral had private mft ruCtions to 
treat with Sir John Granville underhand for the delivering them up; but he had too 
much the intereft of his country at heart to liften to tneir propofals. l he Dutch ex- 
cufed this unfuccefsful attempt on Sir John Granville and the loyalills, with whom they 
were plotting for the delivery of all the Englifh iflands m the fouth channel, by a pretence 
of putting King Charles II. into the poffefTion of his right. 

Amo 1642, foon after the removal of Governor Godolphm from Scilly, when de¬ 
putes between the King and parliament of England run very high, the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, fenfible of the effeds of fuch ammofities, publifhed the following petition 
as a burlefque on the prevailing humours of thofe times: 


A PETITION 

from the island of silley being in the west part of ENGLAND: 

Wherein fome of their grievances and oppreflions are laid open, and manifefted j together with their fmccre 
affeflion to the profperity, and good of the kingdom of Englaad Cent by the lalt poll from the a fe refa, jj 
ifland of Silley m a letter to fome of their countrymen in London, dtf.rmg to have it publ.ft.ed, w.th 
a general content of the ifhnd ol Silley. Whcrem .4 expreffed the ftate of the tyme, and the dmmal 
occurrences of this prefent age*. 

THAT whereas we the inhabitants of Silley being neither wife men’s eldefl: fons, nor 
Doffefled of any great means whereby our witts and good willes fliould be held in con¬ 
tempt have not hitherto dared, for fear of derifion, to fend forth handfulls of our affec¬ 
tions in black and white, or to make our tedious proteftations and petitions, as the leather 
breeches in the feveral counties of England have done, though our intention towards the 
king and parliament are as clear as glaffe, and more tranfparent than the obfeure ma¬ 
lignity of thofe countrey animals, and quarrelling cavaliers, men of great flomachs, 
better feeders than fighters: we therefore knowing that foolifh modefty can never make 
us thrive in worldly favour, have joined all the ftrength of our wits together, and little 
enough to draw forth and deferibe the face and pidure of our forrows and grievances, 
and alfo in ample manner lay down the fubftance of our defires, (hewing firft that we 
being poor innocent creatures of the ifland of Silley, that have no golden fleeces on our 
backes, whereby to tempt any injuries, nor have any lawyers among us to pole our 
eftates, nor any fwaggering friends, and acquaintance that will be ready to borrow money 
of us, and never pay us again, nor any detractors or backbiters to blalt our reputation, 
are therefore like a people much troubled in minde that wee fhould live unworthy of 
wrongs and injuries, which are fo common and frequent in England, that neither the 
king nor fubjeds can efcapethe fling of malicious tongues, whereas we furfet with con¬ 
tent. never fearing anything, no not fo much as a ferjeant as many gentlemen doe in 
England. And now of late having underftood by fifher-boat that came from Eng- 

* London, printed for Thomas Banks, Auguft 12, 1642. 
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land of certaine difcords arifing between the king and parliament upon what ground 
and (mail reafons we cannot apprehend, fo that the whole land is hketo be divided into 
fraftions for quicking quarrels in the church windowes, we fmelling your danger afarre 
off, and out of a dcare affection to ourfelves, efleeming our lives to be prefciousin our 
ertimarion, doe therefore earnertly and hartily defire that we may diffemble ourfelves 
together in a pofture of warre, and that we may have bills, bowes, arrows, and fpeares, 
and all kind of murdering engines fent unto us, whereby we may according to our re. 
ceflity armeour corporall bodyes, and if cur enemies fhould appeare in field (which we 
hartily wifh they may never doe) we may kill them feven miles before they come neere 
us, and moreover we dcfire that we may have fome redd terrible ill looking vizards fent 
to us, together with a ihip full of the ftrongeft garlike, fo that having put on thofe 
fearful vizards we may affright our enemies with our very lookes, and blow them away 
with our rtrong ftnted breaths. As for bifhops we care not greatly w hether there be 
any in England, or not, for our ccnflitution is not fo hot, that we can endure none; 
nor our affeCtions fo cold that we cannot permit any, onley we humbly defire that 
all our bifhops may be fpiritual bakers, that they may make their bread of doCtrine as 
gentle as ginger-bread, fo that old women may mumble it up as in old time they did 
their Pater Nofters. And we befeech thefe ghoftly fathers, that they would be fure to 
fleece their diocefies, and put in fome poor fcholler of Silley, or fome filley fcholler to 
be their curate in fome country village, and moreover that they would never ftraine their 
voyces to preach too much, and that never doing any good while they live, they may 
after their deceafe build a collcdge in one of the two univerfities. 

And moreover it is our humble de/ire that we may be better acquainted with the new 
fe&s of Roundheads, being fo like to us the inhabitants of Silley, for all their doCtrines, 
opinions, and tenets which they maintain doe all fmeil ftrong of the ifle of Silley, fo 
that as the papifts doe fetch the derivation of their church from Rome, furely the Brown- 
iftoand thefe Roundheads had their original from one that was born in Silley, for is not 
their madde kind of preaching in tubs a filly fadion, are not their teaching again!! the 
back of a chaire, and ignorant inftru&ing at a tables end all filly inventions, befides their 
fhert circumcifcd hayres make them all look like fyllyes. It is our humble petition 
therefore that they may all domineere in the city, and pull down minifters out of the 
pulpit, and never troubled by the king or parliament, becaufe it doth appear by their 
mad adlions, fa&ions, and dillurbances of the commonwealth that they are a-kin to the 
brethren ol Silley, as well as of Scotland, and if they fhould tacke means, which we hope 
they will fcorn to doe, the filley Roundheads being willing to help one another, 1 would 
have fuch as be afflicted there to remove themfelves, and not to fly over into new Eng¬ 
land, but unto the ifle of Silley, that there they might exercife their filly religious feates 
free from the cenfure of the world, and the trouble of the commonwealth ; who doth 
•wifh them all hanged on fign ports, we defire them therefore in this our petition to packe 
up their tooles being tradeimen, and take with them their wives and children, and a 
bible or two, and fo the conduCt of their revealing fpirit, pafle over to inhabite in the 
ifland of Silley. 

Humbly likewife befeeching that the king and parliament would not be dogged one 
towards another, but concurre in aft'eCtion and abominable love one to another, for dif- 
cord doth bring forth nothing but murdering and killing in kindneffe, and if our fkin 
be flafht and cut who can mend it, or who can borrow another of his neighbour ? be¬ 
fides who would defire to have his eyes pufbed out of his head with a mufket bullet, or 
a piece of his fkull feared off with a cannon bullet ? therefore we defire waking, dream¬ 
ing, and thinking, that there .may be flore of peafe as there hath been alwaies in the 

markets, 
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markets, and that we may live in foft eafe, and content, without trouble, but not a word of 
furhtin- for we the inhabitants of Silley are men of weake ftomachs that doe hate gunnes 
and gunpowder, and therefore we are willing to be undone upon any condition, rather 
than to have our dearly beloved bodies fuffer the hardneffe of wanes. And therefore 
we humblv befeech that howfoever difeontents may arife, and fome body may be of¬ 
fended, we name no body, yet in a holy and wholeiome pitties of our bodies, we defire 
that the noyle of warres may be filenced, and peace generally throughout the land em¬ 
braced, and no noyfe heard in our Jerufalem, but kitching drums, that is chopping or 
pothearbs on Sunday mornings, that fo we may not be put into fuch feares and terrors 
to the fpoiline; of the witts of the inhabitants of Silley, efpecially women of Silly, or 
fitly women, who neere ufe to pray or bleffe themfelves, but at the fudden report of 


As for militia, it is a word we underftand not, unlefs it be difplayed in the proper co¬ 
lours of difpleafing and offending in contending about this word, fye upon fuch words, 
militia according to the interpretation and defire of the iflanders of Silley, is to fet our- 
ielves in a pofture of eating like Hungarians, drinking like Flemmings, and talking of 
Hull, Sir John Hotham, Yorke, and the prentices, refolution, which we commend 
highly, and doe think that there are fome of the ifland of Silley that have as invincible 
tfomachs, whofe knives nor fwords could not be put up at the affront of a barly pud¬ 
ding, nay it is known that we men of Silley, for want of knives have drawne our fwordes 
to open oyfters, what dare we do then to make honour wait upon us ? as flie hath done 
fometymes upon the men of Silley or Silley men, but in thefe times though we defire 
fomewhat we defire no honour, we love our heads better then to have them fall off, 
for too much ripenefs of witt and dignity, therefore we humbly befeech that our pe¬ 
tition maybe accounted as it is the unfeafonable and unreafonable requefts of the fub- 
je&s of Silley. 

Now that you may never know the conclufion of what we would obtain we will com¬ 
mit the reft to the clofe cuftody of filence, and npt write any more, for feare it will be 
too much laught at, but 'tis no matter, *tis ufual in thefe times for ignorance to deride 
wifdome, coblers and Brownifts to jeare dottors, roundheads to be wifer than fquare 
caps, and conceited women to be preachers, and fooles to be farmers fonnes in defpight 
of aldermens heyres. We therefore the inhabitants of Silley, laft of all defire, that 
none prefume to" reade this petition, unleffe he believe that the iflanders of Silley will 
ftand ftiffe to all declarations, protections, and reformations, as any of the roundheads 
or cavaliers, who are thought wifer than we the inhabitants of Silley. 


By Letters Patent, under the Great Seal of England, bearing Date the i$tb Day of July, 

' in the Tenth Tear of King William III. 1698, made between the King on the one 
Part, and Sidney Lord Godolphin of the other Part. 

HIS faid Majefty for himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors, did grant and to farm let 
unto the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminiftrators, and afiigns, all 
thofe his Majefty’s iflands, territories, and rocks commonly called the ifles of Scilley, 
otherwife Sulley, and known by the names of St. Mary s ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, 
Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat ifland, Breher ifle, Gwynhill ifle, 
Guynhellever ifle, Arthures ifland. Round ifland. Silly, alias Sully ifland, or by what 
name or names foever; together with all and Angular the founds, called or known by 
the name of Craw found, St. Mary’s found, and the Broad found. And all'o, all and 
lingular the harbours for Slipping called New Grinfey and Old Grinfey, and all other 
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iflands, rocks, and fands whatfoever, &c. within the circuit or prscinct of the faid ifles. 
And all land- tenements, meadows, paftures, grounds, feedings, fifliings, filhing places* 
mines of tin, lead, and coals, and all profits of the fame ; and full power to dig, WO r'-* 
and mine in the premifes. And alfo all the marfhes, void grounds, wood-, underwoods* 
rents, revcrfions, Cervices; and alio all other profits, rights, commodities, advantages* 
and emoluments within the faid ifles. • And moiety or half part of all shipwreck, t.> be 
divided between the laid Sidney Lord Godolphin, or his afligns, and the king, his heirs 
and fucceflors, for luch time as the office of lord high admiral (hall be conferred on any 
perfon or perfons, then the faid fhipwreck to be divided between the lord high admiral 
for the time being, and the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin. his 'executor and afligns And 
the laid king did alfo grant all his liberties, franchifes, authorities, and jurifdifUons, as 
have been heretofore ufed within the faid iflands. And full power and jurifdi&ion to 
hear, examine, and finally determine, all plaints, fuits, matters, adtions, controverfies 
contentions, and demands whatfoever, moved or depending between party and party • 
now or at any time hereafter inhabiting the faid ifles. (All herefies, treafons, matters 
touching life, or member of man, or tide of land ; and alfo all controverfies and caufes 
touching (hips, and other things and offences happening upon the fea hereafter, belong¬ 
ing to the high court of admiralty for the time being, and therein to be tried, always 
excepted,) to hold unto the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors and affigns, unto 
the end and term of 89 years from the end and expiration of a term of 5o*years 
granted to Francis Godolphin, El'q. by his late Majefty King Charles the firft } yielding 
and paying to his Majefty, his heirs, and fucceflors, the yearly rent of 40I. at the feaft 
of St. Michael, into the hands of the receiver for the Dutchy of Cornwall for the time 
being. And if rent be unpaid two months after due, the grant to be void at the king’s 
pleafure. A nd the faid king was pleafed and contented that his lordffiip, his executors 
and affigns, (hall and may receive yearly, at the king’s price, one laft of gunpowder* 
paying ready money for the fame. And alfo that it (hall and may be lawful to and 
for the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, to take up and prefs his 
and their own tenants, tinners, and fervants, to ferve the king’s mod excellent majefty, 
his heirs and fucceflors, under the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminif! 
trators, and affigns, within the faid iflands, territories, and rocks ; and every or any 
of them, in the time of war, for the better keeping and defending the faid ifles, and 
every of them, againft the enemy, during all the faid term. And it was alfo covenanted 
that the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin (hould not alienate or difpofe of this leafe, or 
eftate,for the term granted, without the fpecial licence, and confent of his faid majefty, 
his heirs and fucceflors. Nor by his laft will and teftament give and bequeath the fame 
unto any of his daughters, unlefs (he be married, and her hulband meet to defend the 
laid iflands. Nor to any other children within age ; but only to fuch as (hall be of 
years fit for their defence. And the faid king ratifies and confirms all claufes, articles, 
covenants, &c. according to the true intent and meaning thereof, unto the faid Sidney 
Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, during the faid term, notwithftanding any 
mif-recital or non-recital of the articles contained in the former leafesor grants of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James the firft, and King Charles the firft (as at large in the chapel of 
rolls) to the refpecUve proprietors of the faid iflands. Of which it is the king’s 
pleafure that all and Angular the rights and privileges (hould be continued unto the faid 
Sidney Lord Godolphin. 

By the aforefaid grants it appears that thefe iflands are under an admiralty-jurifdi&ion, 
and that the lord proprietor, for the time being, is empowered to eredl a court of civil 
judicature for hearing and determining all plaints, fuits, trefpaffes, controverfies, tu¬ 
mults, 
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mults, &c. And by virtue of his power given, can delegate his authority, by afligning 
a inagiftrateto prefide over that court, referving his judgment in appeals. 

And the proprietor* having all profits, and full power afligned to himfelf, claims all 
tythe of Scilly by land, and of filh taken at fea, and landed upon thofe premifes, ac¬ 
knowledgment of all (hips coming to an anchor, commonly called harbour-dues, fhare 
of goods taken out of thofe feas by fearching ; and of others walhed, or driven a-ihore, 
according to the cullom of the iflands for time immemorial. 


A Lift of the late Governors of Scilly, bearing Commiftions. 

Governed, yInno . 


Honourable Sir Francis Godolphin, 1593 

Honourable Sir William Godolphin, 

Honourable Francis Godolphin Efq.; 1640 

Honourable Sir John Granville (afterwards Earl of Bath) 1651 
Honourable Sidney Godolphin, Efq. 1702 

Major Bennett governed a fhort time 

Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin, 1733 


The governors having the military power were not always proprietors holding the 
civil jurifdi&ion, as has before been obferved; for Major Bennet was governor of Scilly, 
while the prefent Earl of Godolphin was only proprietor : his lordfhip thinking this an 
infringement on his authority, had a commillion as governor, bearing date July 7, 1733, 
and has been governor and proprietor of the iflands ever fince. Moreover it appearing, 
by deeds and patents concerning Cornwall, that Scilly and Launcellon cattle having 
fometimes the fame governor, and that a coroner and his jury being appointed to enquire 
into manflaughters, felonies, &c. in Scilly, the military and civil power, at thofe times, 
were veiled in different authorities. 

Felonies and matters criminal committed in Scilly are ordered to be tried at Launcef- 
ton in Cornwall; the parties fo offending are to be fent over to that county prifon, till 
the time of trial; though I never remember fuch crimes committed there to require it: 
and it is in this refpefl chiefly that the civil power of Scilly partakes with that of Corn¬ 
wall, or the laws of England. 

The fpiritual jurifdidion here has generally been the fame with that of Cornwall and 
Devonlhire, held by their bilhops ; under whom, by grants from the crown, the abbats 
of Taviftock prefiding in Scilly, had their power confirmed. 

The feparation of thefe iflands from their neighbouring county by a very rough feaf, 
and no paflage-veflel for a communication, are afligned the caufes of the entire negleft 
of the fpiritual authority there. And the mildnefs of the temporal power of this go- 

* Proprietor, in law, is ftri&Iy one who pofTcflcs any thing to the utmofl degree. The term was for¬ 
merly applied in a particular manner to him who had the fruits of a benefice to himfelf and his fucccflbrs, 
as in antient times abbat9and priors had. 

f The lower parts of thefe iflands are frequently fubje& to inundation by thefe tempefluous feas, for 
want ef banks kept up in defence thereof; and of late the inhabitants fuffered more by inundation, in the 
beginning of the year 1748, than they did in the year 1744, before deferibed. Which damages might be 
prevented by removing the Hugh Town (founded on afand, near the fea fhore) into the garrifon, at band; 
or elfe to the high land, next the country, about two furlongs further off. The further advantages for re¬ 
moving the Hugh-Town, as deferibed, are thefafety of the people’s lives, redu&ion of expenccs in repairs 
of houfes, room foreacrcafe of building, trade, &c. 
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vernment, fo long held by the noble family of Godolphins, refalts from their known ge¬ 
nerous difpofition. 

To confider the many Alining examples and chara&ers in this noble family, for inte¬ 
grity, loyalty, (kill in government, mildnefs in juftice, courage in war, hofpitality, kc. 
faithfully defcribed by that excellent antiquarian, Arthur Collins, Efq. in his peerage of 
England, muft raife an admiration of their exalted virtues, and an emulation to copy 
them. Which writer has alfo given an exa& genealogical account of the defcent of 
the family, from about the time of the Norman conqueft to the prefent right honour¬ 
able Francis Earl of Godolphin, fo eminently diftinguifhed for his many a&s of gene- 
rofity, among his other amiable qualities. But for the particulars of the great fervices 
of his lordfhip's noble anceftors, I fhall refer the reader to the peerage aforefaid; and 
beg leave to exprefs my own fentiments of his lordfhip's diftinguiflied merits in the 
following lines: 

To the Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin , Governor and Proprietor of the 

IJJands of Scilly. 

IF a long line of patriots great ami good, 

And honour, ft reaming through untainted blood. 

Can dignify a man, and raife a name, 

To (land recorded in the lift of fame; 

If worth, tranfmitted to fucceffive heirs, 

Defcends, unblemifh’d, thro’ a thoufand year*; 

If Virtue makes nobility a gem. 

And adds a luftre to theant/ent ftem ; 

1 f merit only can ennoble birth, 

And peerage (hines diftinguifhed by worth : 

Then you, my lord, the place of honour hold, 

Mot meanly bought, nor ever bafely fold. 

The coronet, that wreaths yeur noble brow. 

To noble deeds, in virtue's caufe, you owe. 

The gen'rous fpirit your forefathers warm'd. 

And their brave fouls with dauntlefs courage arm'd, 

By life or death to vindicate their prince. 

And firmly ftand in liberty's defence, 

With equal ardour in your bofom glows, 

Exalts your thoughts, and all the patriot (hews. 

From adtive youth to venerable age, 

Vour king and country ftill your zeal engage. 

Ne'er did your tongue begild a rotten caufe. 

Nor gave a fandtion to oppreflive laws. 

The fubjedl’s rights you ever made your own, 

And bravely ^fenc'd as you have fenc'd the throne. 

Your upright foul, no biafs ever knew. 

But when di Art fled merit was in view. 

The ruling paffion of your honeft heart. 

Is, where to find, and how reward defert. 

O bleft Scillonians 1 favourites of Heav'n ! 

To whom fo wife a governor is given, 

You nevei felt the iron hand of pow’r; 

(Jpprtflion never landed on your fhore; 

The pride of office never frown’d on you ; 

Nor harpy lawyers do your iflands know ; 

No tipftaffs, bailiffs, petty-foggers, dare 
Prefume to ftretch their griping talons there, 

Since a Godolphin, with pacific fway, 

Has rul'd yqur ifles, as Pheebus rulei the day. 
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KEATH*S ACCOUNT OF THE !SI»AND3 OF SC1I»LY* 

Thro’ every part he fends his genial heat, 

/nd fpreads hisbUffings «At your rocky feat, 

Tho* far divided from your mother ifle. 

On you fair freedom looka a friendly fmile. 

On you bellows whatever Britons boaft> 

And pours her gifts on your inclement coaft. 

But where’s the hope that future bleding B11b ? 

Whofe is the hand that covers yon from ills? 

Grateful confefson whom you mall depend, 

And own Godolphin is your noble friend. 
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Sally joined with Cornwall. 

MR. CAMDEN mentions a tradition of a tra£l of land called Lionels, o!nce ftretch- 
ing itfeif farther out as a promontory to the weft. That about the middle-way between 
land’s end andScilly there are rocks, called, inCornilh, Lethas, by the Lnglilh, Seven- 
Stones. That the Comilh call that place within the ftones. Tregva, i. e. a dwelling 
where it has been reported that windows, &c. have been taken up by hooks (for this is 
the belt place for lifting.) And that from the land’s End to Scilly the water is nearly 

of an equal depth, of about 40 or 60 fathom. ,, 

Mr Carew is of opinion, that Scilly was once part of the land of Cornwall; and by 
other authorities, found in a very old MS. (Ihewing it not improbable) this ifte of Al¬ 
bion being once part of the continent of 1* fance, was feparated in the fame manner . of 
which alfo fee the extract of Phil. Tranfaft. No. 352. p. 589. Britain formerly a Penin- 
fula by Dr. Mufgrave. He Ihews the probability of an Ifthmus, and then of its wearing 
away in a long fpace of time by the flux and re-flux of the tides after an irruption by 
the violent prefliire of water driven by the winds out of the*Atlantic ocean, I he wcit 
wind blowing hard for half a year againft Britain and France, as obferved by Julius 
Cxfar The depth in the ftreights of Dover being not above 16 fathom, might be ea- 
fU y W ore down in fuch a feries of years. He obferves that the ridge of earth m the 
ftreights Ihews the land there was once much higher, but reduced as aforefaid ; efpeaally 
if it°is confidered that the more the bottom of the feais wafted away, the more level it 
becomes. That the fteep, white, flinty and chalky clifts on the oppofite fliores of the 
Streights, between Dover and Calais, exaftly anfwering to each other for above fix 
miles make it appear that they were feparated as before mentioned, by the wafting away 
of the intermediate earth. That theprefent ftate of Rumney marft agrees with the 
fuppofition; for whilft the Ifthmus remained, it diverted the courfe of the tides that way, 
and caufed the overflowing of the fame, by being a plain low bottom. I hat this niarfh 
had once a communication with the fea appears from its ftrong bulwark ; and alfo from 
the teeth and bones of a hippopotamus, or fome other fea animal, dug up at Chatham 
(anno 1668) 17 feet deep (vid. Phil. Tranfaftions, No. 272, 275) but an anchor dug 

up thereabouts Ihews it more evidently. _ . , 

That after the Ifthmus was broke through, and all obftacles removed, the fea retired 
from Rumney into its channel; whereby that which was formerly an teftuary, is now 
a fertile plain 20 miles long, and eight broad, yielding good pafture for cattle. 1 hat 
Ifthmus being admitted, it is eafy to conceive how wolves and other noxious animals 
came into Britain. But on the contrary fuppofition, it will be abfurd to imagine that 
they were tranfported hither in veffels for the prefervation of the fpecies. Nor is the 
(Hence of the Greeks and Latins, about the breaking through of this Ifthmus, any ob- 
iedion, fince the moft antient hiftory is but from that of Herodotus about 3500 years 

back, and from Noah’s flood 1800 ; and in fuch a vaft fpace of time, as from the be- 

ginning. 
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ginning, what conjunction of caufes might happen to produce fuch an effect? by fome 
Virgil is thought to imply as much in the paffage of——“ Pcniius toto divifos orbs Bri- 
tamios .” And the learned Britiih antiquary, Jo. Twin de rebus A'bonicis, p. 22, is of 
the fame opinion, concerning the word divifos, and that Virgil meant it when he ufed 
the exprefiion. Therefore Dr. Mufgrave concludes from *'.e whole, that Britain was 
not originally an ifland, but became fo from a Peninfula by concurrence of fome of the 
aforefaid caufes breaking a paffage through the laid Ifthrnu#. Nor, fays Mr. Childrey*, 
can I think but that the Scilly illands v. re once r „s of the main land of England. 
And the like I conceive of Heyfant in ’ ranee, an ifle lying before the promontory of 
Britain, fevered by degrees each from the other. And to ftrengthen this evidence, it 
may be obferved that the illands of Scilly having tin in common with the county of 
Cornwall, which no other illand does produce, is a further probability of their being 
once joined to Cornwall, and therefore fevered from thence either by a gradual in- 
croachment of the fea, or fome violent irruption. 

The Cornifh land from Plymouth difeovers itfelf to be devoured more and more to 
the weft ward, according to the aforefaid tradition of the trad of Lionefs, being encroach¬ 
ed upon above half the prefent diftance from the Land’s end to Scilly, whence it is pro¬ 
bable that the low Ifthmus, once joining Scilly and Lionefs, was firft encroached upon 
in the fame manner. The projecting land being expofed to the concurrence of the 
tides from the Irilh, the Briftol, and Britifh channels, by whofe violence and impetuofity, 
encreafed by the winds, the Ioofe earth of the Gulf-rock might be worn away, leaving the 
refiftable fubftance behind ftanding as it is, in the middle way, betwixt Scilly and Corn¬ 
wall. Or by whatever violent caufes or irruption of the fea over the land was once made, 
a new tendency of that fluid element was thereby acquired and continued. 

Thefe notions are confirmed by inftances of the incroachments and retreats of the 
fea, about feveral parts of the Englilh coaft, in later days; particularly the breach 
made by the fea at Dagenham, whereby great part of the Effex land was overflowed, and 
muft have been wore into a fea, if the timely wifdom and vigilance of a Britiih parlia¬ 
ment, by fecuring the breach, had not prevented it. 

* J. Childrey, of Cornilh rarities, printed anno 1662. 
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A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN: 
VIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. 


TO WHICH IS SUBJOINED A RE- 
BY DAVID ROBERTSON, ESQ 


PREFACE. 


THIS delightful ifland having been hitherto little vifited, either by the man of letters, 
or the lover of pifturefque beauty, an attempt to defcnbe its truly romantic fcenery, 
to delineate the cultoms and manners of its inhabitants, and from various fources; to 
deduce its hiflory, may not prove unacceptable to the public. I do not, however flat ter 
mvfelf with obtaining the approbation of every reader. Some of the natives may bo 
offended with the fketch I have given of their general character : the political parties, 
who have for feme years agitated the country, may affea to difregard a work, that, in- 
{lead of flattering the prejudices of either, expofes the ambitious and mtei oiled views o 
both: while the idolaters of defpotifm may refent my ardent attachment to principles, 
which, I hope, will foon be as univerfal, as they are facred and immutable. 

This volume I do not prefume to fay is exempt from errors: my heart however 
acquits me of any intended mifreprefentation. "lo point out with candoui what inad¬ 
vertencies may occur, will merit my gratitude; for the fatisfaftion afforded by the cor¬ 
rections of the candid critic, can only be furpaffed by the pleafure refultmg from the ap¬ 
probation of the generous: but the animadverfions of the illiberal, as they cannot 
poflibly injure my tranquillity of mind, lfhall allow to pafs filently into oblivion. 

London, Oflober i \tb, 1793* 


A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Chap. I .—View of the Ifland. from Sea.—A Smuggler.—Douglas Bay.—The Salmon 

Fifhery. 

DESIROUS of revifiting a country endeared to me by the remembrance of part 
pleafures, I devoted the fummer of 1791 to a tour through this ifland. The profpett 
of meeting once more with the few friends and companions which time had left me on 
the ifland, feemed to invite me thither; and from tracing the progrefs of refinement 
in manners, the advances of agriculture, the new channels of trade and commerce, and 
the benign influence of the Britifh government, I promifed myfelf no inconliderable de¬ 
gree of mental pleafure. 

With this flattering profpect I failed from Whitehaven in one of his Majefty’s cutters; 
and, as the day was delightfully ferene, in a few hours obferved the mountains of 
Mona breaking from the ambient clouds. On a nearer approach they afforded us a 
fublime and pi&urefque view : jhountain piled upon mountain, extending in a lofty 
range for many miles ; in the centre of which, Snaffield, with awful grandeur, lifted his 
brow to Heaven, and feemed proudly to claim the pre eminence. 

The bold and rugged coafl: next demanded our attention ; as even at a league’s dif- 
tance it feemed to threaten us with approaching ruin. In fome places it funk intendeep 
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and gloomy caverns ; and in others was overhung with frowning precipices: while 
the folitary fcrceches of the fea mews united with the wildnefs of the fcenery, to fill 
the mind with an awlul melancholy. 

In a little 1 dil’covered under the fhelter of Maughold’s Head *, a fmall veffel lying at 
anchor. It proved a fmuggling boat, laden with wine, rum, and tobacco; and had 
failed from Laxey on the preceding night: but, unable to reach the Englifh Ihore be¬ 
fore morning, had retired under the high land, in expectation that the enfuing night 
would prove more favourable. But how delufive are the hopes of mortals! Being foon 
difcovered by the cutter, the boat was without any oppofition feized, and the crew tranf- 
ported aboard our velfel. The infulting exultations of the failors, and the gloomy fdence 
of the linugglers formed an affecting contrail. The owner of the property had in his 
air foinewhat fuperior to the reft. His countenance ftrongly ex prefled fhame and fullen 
anguifii. As he retired to a corner of the veffel, wringing his hands, I heard him ex¬ 
claim : “ Now am I ruined indeed ! How Ihall I return to my wife and family ?” He 
had once feen better days. By his father he inherited a fmall eftate in Cumberland; 
but, one misfortune rapidly fucceeding another, it was firft deeply mortgaged, and then 
fold. To retrieve his misfortunes he engaged in this illicit trade ; and had imprudently 
rifqued, in this firft enterprize, the fragments of his fortune: thereby involving a young 
and numerous family in unexpedled ruin. I frequently endeavoured to mitigate his 
l'orrows; they would not however admit of confolation. His diftrefs I reprefented 
to the commander of the cutter ; but, though he pitied his calamity, no interceffion 
could then avail. 

This incident I have preferved, as it prefents an awful warning to thofe, who, from 
infatuation or habit, prefer this hazardous and illicit manner of acquiring wealth, to the 
flow, but more certain, gains of honed indudry. 

Before lunfet the breeze which had hitherto proved favourable died away, and for 
fonie time we -w ere becalmed in the Bay of Douglas; which, in the form of a crefcent, 
extends lor three miles from Clay-Head to Douglas-Promontory. The evening grew 
more and more ferene: the fetiing fun threw a beautiful veil of light over the moun¬ 
tains; and the evening-lky gave a ruddy tinge to the fcarcely-heaving ocean. A few 
draggling filher-boats were moving homewards The verdure of the fields, the wood- 
circled hamlets, the flocks fcattered over the mountains, and the fmoke curling from the 
town of Douglas, improved the landfcape, and afforded a pleafing contrail to the gloomy 
feenes we had lately paffed. 

Douglas-Bay is fpacious, and the neighbouring high lands render it an afylumfrom 
the tempefts or the north, weft, and fouth ; but to the ftorms of the call it is greatly 
expofed. Both points prefent a dangerous and rocky flhore. A variety of fifh is here 
caught in great abundance. The cod is a high luxury : and the fiilmon, though fmall, 
equals indelicacy and flavour the choiceft in England ; and during the months of July, 
Auguft, and September, is very plentifuT. 

This filhery has been claimed by the Duke of Athol as one of his manerial rights. 
Since the fale of the illand in 1765, it has been deemed the property of the crown ; and 
by the Lords of the Treafury is at prefent let at a Turn greatly inadequate to its value. 
When the leafe expires, whether government will at an advanced futn renew it, or re¬ 
ft 01 '^ the filhery to the Duke of Athol, will depend on the report of the five comiflioners, 
lately appointed by the crown, to inveftigate the equity of his Grace’s demands. 

A huge promontory. 
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Chap. V..— Arrival at Douglas — Ruinous State of the Harbour — An awful Calamity— 

Reflections. 

AFTER I had indulged myfelf for fome time in viewing the beautiful and romantic 
fcenery of Douglas-bay, a gentle breeze fprung up, and we arrived at the town about 
nine in the evening. 

The entrance of the harbour is narrow and dangerous, being fenced on each fide by 
a range of- precipices. In the centre of thefe a light-houfe, at once ufetul and orna¬ 
mental, formerly flood. This, with a great part of the key, was deflroved by a fevere 
florm in 1786 ; and in this ruinous Rate, highly injurious to the public, and fatal to 
many individuals, it has remained ever fince. To enumerate the various fhipwrecks 
this neglect has occafioned, would be unneceflary : but the awful calamity., which hap¬ 
pened in September 1787, is too interefting to be paffed over in filence. I was then in 
Douglas, and never before witneffed fuch a fcene of horror. 

The preceding day was delightfully ferene; the fky pure and unclouded ; and the fun 
(hone forth in all his ftrength and beauty. In the morning, about four hundred filher- 
boats appeared in the bay and harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amount of 
5000I. Gladnefs fmiled in every eye, and the fong of mirth gave new energy to labour. 
The earlier part of the day was paffed in unlading the boats, and the remainder devoted 
to feflivity. 

The herring-ground was then off Clayhead and Laxey, about three leagues from 
Douglas. In the evening when the boats again failed thither, there w ere no indica¬ 
tions of a change in the weather ; but at midnight a brifk equinoctial gale arofe; and 
the fifhermen, impelled by their ufual timidity, fled to the harbour of Douglas for 
refuge. 

On the ruins of the Light-houfe is fixed a flender pofl, from which is hung a fmall'- 
lantern. This wretched fubflitute was thrown down by one of the firfl boats in its ea- 
gernefs to gain the harbour. The confequences were dreadful. In a few minutes all 
was horror and confufion. The darknefs of the night ; the raging of the fea; the vef- 
fels dafhing againfl the rocks; the cries of the fifhermen, perifhing in the waves; and 
the fhrieks of the women afhore ; imparted fuch a fenfation of horrorj as none but a 
fpedlator can poffibly conceive! When the morning came, it prefented an awful fpecta- 
cle: the beach and rocks covered with wrecks; and a group of dead bodies floating 
in the harbour. In fome boats whole families perifhed. The fhore was crowded with 
women: fome in all the frantic agony of grief, alternately weeping over the corfes of 
father, brother, and hufband 4 and others, finking in the embrace of thofe, whom, a 
moment before, they imagined were buried in the waves. The buftle of trade ceaf- 
ed; its eagernefs yielded to the feelings of Nature ; an awful gloom fat on every coun¬ 
tenance ; and every bolom either bled with its own anguifh, or fympathized with the 
fufferings of others. 

Dreadful as this calamity was, it did not awaken the parental care of adminiftration ; 
and to this hour the harbour of Douglas remains in the fame ruinous ftate: ufelefs, in a 
great degree, to the public; fatal to individuals; and a monument of reproach to 
government *. 

» Since the above was written (1791) I have, with much pleafure, obferved the attention of government 
to this fubje&. A new Key, on a plan at once beneficial and elegant, has lately been proje&ed : which, 
i hope, will be executed in the enfuing Cummer. 
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For feveral years the revenue of the ifland has been greater than the expenditure: 
and a confiderable balance is now in the Britifh treafury, which will be annually aug¬ 
mented. The inhabitants of the Ifle of Man have therefore a juft claim upon government, 
that with their own revenue their principal harbour fhould be repaired ; and the fafety 
of the public certainly demands, that what nature defigned for a general afylum from 
the tempefts in the neighbouring feas, fhould not longer remain in ruins. 

Were it rendered fafe and commodious, his Majefty’s cutters would frequently refort 
hither; and trading veffels, inftead of vainly combating the fury of the waves, would, 
till the ftorm abated, feek fhelter here. Trade would loon be revived in Douglas, and 
profperity diffufed through the ifland. 

A Deceafed Friend.— Defer iption of Douglas.—Duke of Athol's refdence.—St. George's 

Chapel.—Fpifcopal Anecdote. 

PURE and uninterrupted enjoyment is feldom the lot of mortals : frequently, as 
we raife the cup of pleafure to our lips, it is dafhed by fome unexpected misfortune. 

_The happinefs which I had promifed mylelf from an interview with my friends in 

Douglas was fenfibly diminifhed, by not obferving, among the few who welcomed me 
afhore, one who was particularly endeared to me. At a little diftance I taw his favou¬ 
rite fervant approaching. His locks had grown grey in the fervice of my friend. As 
he advanced, a tear ftarted into his eye ; while his melancholy air lufficiently exprefled 
“that my friend was no more.” “My poor mafter,” cried Gerard, fhaking his grey 
locks, “ is now at reft. “ You were abfenr, and his eyes were doled by ftrangers ; 
yet as fome confolation know, that in his laft moments, he tenderly remembered your 
friendfhip. To-morrow I will fhow you where they buried him.” “Yes, Gerard, I 
willvifit his grave : 1 will bathe the turf that covers him with my tears; and figh over 
the confecrated fpot.”—* Here fleeps in peace the friend of mankind 1 ’ 

The reader, I flatter myfelf, will forgive this effuflon to the memory of George Parker, 
Efquire * ; when he is informed, that it is a tribute of refpeCt not more due to 
friendfhip than to philanthropy: for his life was an ornament, and his death a real lofs 
to fociety. 

Douglas, or according to the antient orthography, Dufglafs, is now the principal 
town in the ifland. The feat of government is at Caftle-toWn, about ten miles diftant: 
but trade and commerce have rendered Douglas, in wealth and importance, greatly 
iuperior. 

Near the fouthern point of the bay the town rifes in a triangular form: and in fix¬ 
ation is both falubrious and pleafant; commanding a fine view of the neighbouring 
country, and a mod extenfive profpect of the fea, with the majeftic mountains of Lan- 
cafhire and Cumberland. The town, confidering its extent, is now very populous; 
although, about a century ago, it was but little more than a group of clay-built 
cottages. The eftablifhment of the excife in England, uniting with other circumftances, 
occafioned an influx of wealth into the ifland. The bold adventurer often rapidly and 
unexpectedly, by illicit commerce, acquiring affluence, his pattmal hut was foon demo- 
liflied; and on the favoured fpot was ereCted a manfion, more flattering to his luxury 
and ambition : while his lefs fortunate neighbour contented himfelf with a refidence, 
barely adequate to fhelter himfelf and family from the feyerities of the weather. 

This, I prefume, will account for the prefent irregularity of the ftreets ; and the fur- 
prize which a ftranger feels, on viewing feveral of the beft houfes hemmed in by fo 

* Brother of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
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many miferable cottages. Several of thefe have, however, been lately demolilhed: 
and a (pint of architectural elegance feems now rifmg in Douglas ; to which the Manks 
have many inducements, particularly, from their eafy accefs to fome fine quarries of 
lime, ftone, and marble. 

A fine river, forming the harbour of Douglas, runs clofe by the town. The houfes, 
which fkirt the banks of the river, have an air of fuperior elegance ; and at high water 
would make, with the (hipping and adjacent fcenery, a pleafing landfcape. 

Therefidence of his Grace the Duke of Athol is a (lately edifice. It was built, pre¬ 
vious to the fale of the ifland, by a merchant in Douglas, at a confiderable expence; 
and was foon after that tranfaCtion fold to the Duke of Athol for 300I. a memorable 
inftance of the confternation which univerfallyprevailed in the ifland at that period. But 
i'ometimes how (hort-fighted are mankind ! The re-veftment of the ifland in the crown of 
Great Britain, which the inhabitants then believed would ruin the country, foon proved 
the foundation of all the bleflings which they now enjoy. 

There is a free-fchool at Douglas ; but what perhaps will appear affonifhing to an 
Englifliman, there is not in the whole ifland a fingle edifice devoted to the reftoration of 
the Tick, or the relief of the poor: yet, in few places, is private charity more univer- 
fally liberal. _ # 

On fome rocks, near the mouth of the harbour, is an ancient fort, formerly intended 
for its defence, but now ufed as a temporary prifon for criminals. In the centre of 
the town is a final 1 chapel, dedicated to St. Matthew, which has little claim to the atten¬ 
tion of a traveller: but on an eminence, a little weft from Douglas, rifes St. George’s 
chapel; a modern edifice, at once fpacious and elegant. It was built by fubfcription, 
and the funds were lodged with the Right Reverend George Mafon, bi(hop of the di- 
ocefe; a man, whofe elevation to the epifcopal dignity occafioned his future misfortunes. 

Being raifed to the mitre by the generofity of the Athol-family, he devoted himfelf 
to its interefts; and was eafily feduced to engage, with fome degree of violence, in pro¬ 
moting his Grace’s well known attempt to re-eftablifh in the ifland fome portion of 
that feudal feverity, which the wifdom of ages had abolifhed. The bifhop profaned 
his fpiritual authority, by directing it againft his political opponents. Bilhop’s Court, 
a manfion formerly confecrated by the venerable piety, meeknefs, and virtue of Bifhop 
Wilfon, now emulated the Vatican. The thunders of the church (hook the ifland: at 
length the civil power arofe and checked epifcopal prefumption. By this falutary in¬ 
terference, the bifhop’s influence being weakened, and his feelings injured, he foon after 
died, regretting his pad temerity. 

At his death there was a great deficiency of the funds which had been entrufted to 
his care. All was anarchy and difcontent. The wealthy creditor was injured ; and 
theinduftrious labourer almoft ruined! Thus, St. George'-s chapel, in a great meafure, 
owes its prefent fplendour to the diftrefies of many individuals : a reflection equally 
afflicting to the pious and humane. 
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Citap. IV.— View of Society in Douglas.— Propenfity of the inferior Claffes to Gam¬ 
bling.—The Theatre.—Prejudices of the Natives.—Prodigality of the Englifh.—An 
affecting Story. 

DOUGLAS, from its trade and commerce*, is the mod important town in the 
ifland ; and its inhabitants, from their intercourfe with ftrangers, the molt polilhed in 
their manners. But Douglas is not only the chief feat of commerce: it is alfo the prin¬ 
cipal refidence of the Englifh. Officers on half pay, and gentlemen of fmall fortunes 
refort hither ; invited by the abundance of the neceffaries, and the eafy accefs to the 
luxuries, of life. Befides thefe. there are feveral decayed merchants who have fought 
fhelter here from the perfecution of unrelenting creditors!: thefe live in retirement, 
and feldom mingle with their more independent countrymen. 

To the fociety of the Englilh Douglas is confiderably indebted. They have given 
life and gaiety to the town; and have contributed to polifh the manners of the natives. 
Convivial focieties, affemblies, and card-parties, are now frequent among the higher 
circles of Douglas. Whitt is their favourite game; and they feldom play high. Cards 
are however introduced on every occafion, and generally accompanied with q plenitude 

of excellent wines. _ , . ..... 

Among the inferior clafles gaming is far more pernicious. Inebriation is here its 
conftant attendant. The taverns are nightly filled with tradefmenj who, on the chance 
of a card, a die, or a billiard-ball, will hazard their laft farthing. When carried to this 
excefs, gaming is highly criminal. The mind, infatuated with play, becomes blind to 
every danger; regardlefs of every duty; and callous to every attachment. The 
gamefter not only ruflies on precipitately to his own ruin ; he frequently involves the 
innocent therein : and how greatly mutt it heighten his diftrefs to reflea, that by 
this infatuation to play, he may have reduced a virtuous wife and late-flouriffiing 
family to mifery ! Yet, in Douglas, there are fome awful monuments of this wretch- 
ednels. 

Although the liberal arts have few votaries here, a neat theatre has been erected by 
Captain Tenifon, with the benevolent defign of contributing to the relief of the poor. 
But from the penury of dramatic genius in this country, his charitable intentions 
have been hitherto fruftrated: and experience has lately fliewn, that here the ad¬ 
mirers of the drama are too inconfiderable to fupport, even for a few weeks, a regular 

company. t 

The harmony of fociety in Douglas is fometimes marred by mutual prejudices. In 
many of the natives, notwithftanding a (how of politenefs and hofpitality, there is a fe- 
cret averfion to ftrangers: and in feveral of the Englilh an unreafonable contempt of 
the Manks. The one is deemed too fhrewd and felfiffi ; and the other too prodigal. 
The Manfman has been accufed of feeking intereft with infatiable avidity, in all his pur¬ 
suits ; and the Englilhman, with much juftice, has been upbraided with facrificing every 

* As Douglas is the principal port of the ifland, I intend to give an ample account of its prefent trade 

and commerce, after the topographical department of the work. 

+ The Ifle of Man is univeifally accounted an afylum to thofe, who have contrs&ed debts during their 
refidence in Britain or Ireland ; and prefuming on this, fome have fled hither and defrauded their creditors : 
but, at prefent, there is no law exilling in this ifland, which protefts a debtor from the profecution of his 
creditor, when the debt is fufficiently proved. 

I object 
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obieft to prerent enjoyment: while thefe prejudices are frequently heightened, by th. 
thoughtlefs prodigality of the ftranger involving him m debt to the natne, and thereby 
fubiedincr him to the incivilities of an importunate creditor. # . 

Many of the Englifh gentlemen, refident here, are more acquainted with convivial 
enjoyments than with the pleafures of retirement. 1 hey are more Bon < ivants, than 
Penferofos. Accordingly, the feltive entr-tainments of the Englifli are numerous and 
fnlendid : while each Rudies to emulate t - by the fumptuoufnefs, or dehcacy, o 
his table and the variety and profufion of Ins wines. But this prodigality of theLng- 
lifh, frequently exceeding their income, becomes highly culpable. It injures the.ua- 
tives: it affe&s the credit of other ftrangers; and often precipitates themfelves into 
the deepeft diftrefs. Omitting many recent inftances of this, I fhall leled one which 
happened fome years ago, as it was attended with a circumftance pcCuhaily afrecting. 

Captain _was a gallant veteran, who had lufiered and bled for his country, 

in the wilds of America. Having there diftinguiflied himfelf by cool intrepidity, at the 
dole of that unfortunate war, he returned with the troops to England; where he was 
foon afterwards reduced to half-pay. With this pittance he retired to Douglas. His 
daughter, a young, beautiful, and accomplilhed woman, attended him. Her beauty was 
foftened by a penfive melancholy, arifing from the perfidy of a wretch, who, under the 
moft facred vows, had violated her honour. On their arrival they attracted general 
attention. He was relpefted for his valour, and {lie elteenied for hei beauty, lhey 
were every where received with a fplendid hofpitality; which the pride 01 the gallant 
veteran endeavoured to return and emulate. But this profufe generofity foon exhaufted 
his finances ; and ere his next half-pay could relieve him, he was ai relied and impii- 
foned. Every frown of fortune the veteran bore with the dignity of virtue. His daugh¬ 
ter’s prefence illuminated the horrors of a prifon. With filial piety {he mitigated^ his 
forrows; and in her tendernefs he forgot for a while the injuries o{ mankind. This, 
however, was a deceitful calm ; for a few weeks revealed the daughter’s fliame, and 
brought the father’s grey hairs with anguifh to the grave. Being exquifitely alive to 
the honour of a foldier, his feelings could not brook the dilhonour of his daughter. 
Under fuch a weight of mifery he funk; yet in his laft moments he tenderly embraced, 
and poured forth bleffings over his deluded child. Her anguifh was inexpreffible. She 
buried her father: but did not long furvive him. Her frame was too delicate to fup- 
port the anguifli of her mind. She languifhed ; fee funk ; and at length fought in a 
better world that peace, which had been denied her in this. 


Chap. V._ The Nunnery.—Female Piety. — Kirk-Braddan.—Veneration of the Maitks 

** for their deceafed Friends.—View of the Country round Douglas.—Advances of Agri¬ 
culture.—Abundance of the IJland. 

AT a little diftance from Douglas is fituated, in a mofl delightful folitude, the 
Nunnery. Clofe by the modern building is a venerable relique of the ancient priory ; 
which, according to the Manks’ tradition, was founded in the fixth century, by Saint 
Bridget, when {he came to receive the veil of virginity from St. Maughold. brom the 
pious celebrity of its foundrefs, the monaftery was foon tenanted by female votanes \ 
fome of whom were compelled'by parental ambition, while others were deluded by \i- 
fionary joys, to fruftrate the benignity of Nature, by facrificing their youth and beauty 
at the ihrine of fuperftition. Yet, amid the gloom of this once-hallowed fpot, devo- 
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tion might fometimes heighten the raptures of the enthufiaft j or religion, with her 
heavenly balm, heal the wounds of the unfortunate. 

The Prioreis of Douglas was anciently a baronefs of the ifle. Her perfon was fa- 
cred ; her authority dignified ; her revenue extenfive ; and her privileges important. 
She held courts in her own name; and from the Lord’s Court (he frequently de¬ 
manded her vafials, and tried them by a jury of her own tenants. When fuch was her 
temporal authority, it may be prefumed of her fpiritual jurifdiCfion, that 

<( Here oerchance a tyrant-abbefs reign’d, 

Who rul’d the cloifter with an iron-rod V’ 

But every veftige of her magnificence and dignity has long fince vanilhed, except the 
ruins of the convent where (lie once prefided : and even thefe, when a few years have 
glided away, will alfo difappear. Every ornament of its former grandeur is now le¬ 
velled w'ith the ground; the mouldering walls are mantled with ivy j clultering wild- 
flowers crown their fummit; and the whole ruin, being (haded with aged trees, is at 
once gloomy and romantic. 

The modern building has an air of elegance fuperior to any other in the ifland. The 
gardens are fpacious and luxuriant; and the furrounding fields, being highly culti¬ 
vated, and finely interfperfed with woods and waters, prefent an exquifite landfcape. 
In this charming retirement, once confecratea to piety, but now facred to hofpitality, 
Captain Taubman, the worthy proprietor, enjoys, “ Otium cum dignitate not more 
efleemed by (Irangers, for his p olitenefs and generofity, than refpetted by the natives, 
for his worth and benevolence. 

About a mile from the nunnery, bofomed in a group of aged trees, appears the ve¬ 
nerable Kirk-Braddan t* The furrounding feentry is folemn and romantic. The laft 
time I vifited this facred folitude w as on a fine fummer evening. The ruddy fun was 
finking behind the weftefn hills ; and his parting beams (hone faintly on the church¬ 
yard. Beneath, the river, in many a maze, murmured along its root-inwoven banks ; 
while, overhead, a few folitary rooks had perched their nefts on thefuinmit of the trees. 
The gales of evening fighed among the groves : and at intdWals the tones of the death- 
bell iflued from the church. A folemn calm breathed around: and every object in- 
fenfibly difpofed me to a pleafing, yet awful melancholy ; reflecting, as I trod above the 
venerable dead, 

“ Time was, like me, they life pofTcft, 

And time will be when 1 /hall reft.” 

In this hallowed fpot the inhabitants of Douglas, and the rude forefathers of the 
neighbouring hamlets, deep in peace. Here the green turf lies lightly on the breads of 
fome; and there, the long grafs waves luxi riant over others ; while all around 

“ Some frail memorial ftill erefted nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and (hapelefs ic.dpture deck% 

Implores the pafling tribute of a figh.” 

The Manks are folicitous to pay every veneration due to deceafed friends. When 
an inhabitant dies, he is attended to the church-yard by a great concourfe of friends 

• Jerningham. 

t Braddan, in the Manks’ language, fignifies a Salmon ; and this church probably derives its name from 
its vicinity to a river which abounds with this delicate fifh. 


and 
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and neighbours. Before the corpfe a funeral hymn is fung, which clofes on leaving the 
town * but is relumed on approaching the place 0 1 burial. I he corpfe is then in¬ 
terred, according to the rites of the church of England : the folemnity of which, at 
Kirk-Braddan, is confxderably heightened by the quiet and gloom of the,lurrounding 
fcenery. 

Colonel Townley, in his voluminous Journal of Trifles, has been pleafed to give a lu¬ 
dicrous account of Kirk-Braddan. With fuch puerilities the old gentleman might have 
amufed himfelf and his friends. But why fliould he have increafed them by his mis-re- 
prefentations; and then, to gratify his fpleen, obtruded them on the public ? 

Befides the Nunnery, there are feveral houfes pleafantly fituate in the neighbourhood 
of Douglas. Of thefe I (hall only enumerate Athol Lodge, the prefent residence of 
Lord Henry Murray ; Ballaughton, enlivened by the generous conviviality of Captain 
Southcote ; and the Hague, the feat of the late Richard Betham, LL. D.; a gentleman, 
whofe erudition was truly refpe£table ; and to whofe politenefs and friendlhip I am high¬ 
ly indebted. 

The land round Douglas, though perhaps not the richeft, is certainly the bed culti¬ 
vated in the ifland. Of late years feveral Englilh farmers, finking under the accumu¬ 
lated taxes of their own country, have retired to a land, as yet exempt from fuch op- 
preflion. Here they enjoy peace and abundance; while the fuccefs attending their agri¬ 
cultural labours feems at length to have roufed the Manks from their lethargy. The 
marfhy grounds are now drained; the wafle lands enclofed, and nouriihed with lime, 
marie t, mid fea-weed ; cultivation begins to throw a rich verdure over hill and vale; 
and the yellow harvefts now wave luxuriant ** o’er the finding land.” The value of 
landed property, of courfe, is now confiderably increafed ; the country enriched by 
the exportation of produce; and the markets at home abundantly ftored with a variety 
of provifions. Eggs, butter, and poultry, are here very plentiful. Beef feldom exceeds 
cd. a pound; mutton is equally cheap, and perhaps the mod delicious in the world. 
Pork is ftill cheaper. The pigs fed at home are reafonably large; and have fometim.es 
a fifliy flavour: but there is a fmall fpecies, called Purs, which run wild on the moun¬ 
tains, and are efteemed a moll; admirable delicacy. Hares, partridges, and moor-game 
are plentiful: and of fifli there is great variety. 

From this abundance of domeflic comforts, and the plenitude of foreign luxuries, 
perfons of fmall fortunes here enjoy life in its full flow: for here, the oppreflion of game- 
laws, land-taxation, and excife-eftablilhment are utterly unknown j. 

In permitting one article of commerce the Manks are certainly culpable. Great 
•quantities of excellent grain are annually exported ; and in return very indifferent flour 
is imported for domeftic confumption. But this error will, I hope, in a few months 
he remedied ; for, fince I left the ifland, Captain Taubman has informed me, that on 
his eftates grain-mills are now erefling, which will foon be fufficient for the fupply of 
the ifland. The fame gentleman has lately endeavoured to promote among his coun¬ 
trymen a more univerfa! fpirit for agriculture: and as a ftriking proof of its bleflings, 

* The Manks’ church-yards are generally in fome romantic fpot, retired from the towns and villages. 

-j- In the north fide of the ifland marie is very plentiful. The ftveepings of the red-herring houies are 
adeemed a rich manure. 

-jl The only taxes in the ifland are ios. 6d. on each publican per annum ; 53. 2d. on gtey-hounds and 
pointers ; and 5d on other dogs. Thefe taxes, with a very moderate ftatute duty, are appropriated to the 
repairs of the public roads ; which are, in general, equal to any in England, without being fettered at every 
turning with odious imports ; in he whole ifland there is not a Angle turnpike, Th# mercantile imports 
I (hall afterwards mention. 

vol. h. 5 x has 
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has cultivated a hill in the vicinity of Douglas, which, a few years fince, was one of the 
moll barren fpots in the illand. His patriotic enterprize certainly merits imitation ; for 
with every advance of agriculture, the comforts of life, and confequently the happinefs 
of fociety, gradually increafe. 

Chap. VI. —— Newtown. — - Balafalla. — The Cotton-Works . — The Deemjler’s-Ceurt. — 
Propenfity of the Monks to trifling L itigations. 

HAVING pafled a few weeks at Douglas, in vifiting thofe fcenes which had once 
been the witnefs of my earlier pleafurea, I was induced by two of my friends to accom¬ 
pany them in an ambulatory' excurfion round the ifland. 

We let out from Douglas early in the morning. The weather was delightfully ferene. 
As we pafled the nunnery, the fun in all his glory, broke from the horizon. Nature 
feemed to rejoice at his return. The ocean imbibed his rofy beams; and the mountains 
of Mona flamed with his radiance. The neighbouring vales were in luxuriant bloflom, 
and exhaled the fragrance of the morning ; while the furrounding groves poured forth 
the melting melodies of rapture and love. 

The next objeft which engaged our attention was a bevy of country-lafles, going at 
that early hour to Douglas-market. They were feated on fmall horfes with panniers ; 
one fide of which were filled with the produce of their little farms, and the other ge¬ 
nerally balanced with pebbles. The rofe of health was glowing on their cheek; and 
gladnefs fmiled in every eye. Their deportment was modefl: and unaffected ; and, as 
they advanced, with an air of the lvveeteft frmplicity they wiflied us good morning.— 
“ Happy fouls !” I exclaimed, “ unacquainted are ye with that courtly polilh, which 
refines away every virtue. Your homely falutation is genuine politenefs; for it is the 
offspring of truth and benevolence !” 

Soon after parting with this ruftic group of beauty and innocence, we came to New¬ 
town, the refidence of Sir Wadfworth Bulk, Attorney-General of the ifland. The 
houfe is elegant: and Sir Wadfworth’s fine tafie endeavoured to embellifh fome of the 
neighbouring fields ; but the fterility of the foil, in a great meafure, has fruftrated every 
attempt. Yet, in this retirement Sir Wadfworth devotes himfelf to the purfuits of li¬ 
terature and the enjoyment of domeftic virtues. 

At a little diftance from Newtown, on the top of a mountain, Sir Wadfworth eretted 
a pillar inferibed to the Queen, in commemoration of His Majefly’s recovery in 17S9 ; 
which has little to recommend it to a traveller’s attention, except the loyalty it expreffes. 
To the fifhermen on this fide of the ifland, it however proves, from its elevation, an 
excellent lea-mark. 

After leaving Newtown we proceeded to Balafalla, a neat village, pleafantly fituated 
about two miles from Caftletown. Here is a cotton-work, belonging to Meffrs. De-la- 
Primc ; which is conduced on the fame principles with thofe in Lancalhire, and gives 
employment to many poor families in the neighbourhood.. The raw cotton is imported 
from Liverpool, and, when fpun, is fent to Manchefler. The vicinity of the ifland to 
thefe markets, united with other circumftances which I lhall afterwards mention, renders 
this country highly advantageous for the eftablilhments of fuch works. Is it not then 
aftonifliing, that this lhould be the only one in the ifland ; when private interell fo con- 
fpicuoufly unites with public good for eftablifhing them in this country ? 

But the village of Balafalla at prefent acquires a greater degree of importance from 
the refidence of the Deemfler, or Chief Juftice of the ifland, than from the cotton- 

works. 
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works. There were formerly two Deemfters; one for the northern, and the other for 
the fouthern divifion of the ifland *. but the prefent Deemfter, Thomas Moore, Efq. 
a man of confiderabie abilities and penetration, enjoys the honours and emoluments of 
both offices; a regular court being held at Balafalla for the fouth divifion of the iile, 
and an occafional one at the north fide for that department *. 

This office was anciently of great dignity. The Deemllers were not only the chief 
Judges of the ifle; they were alfo the Lord’s Privy-counfellors: and their influence 
over the people, in fome degree, refembled the civil authority of the ancient Druids. 
They were efteemed the venerable oracles of juftice, and in their bofoms refided the 
laws, which only on important occafions, were divulged to the people f. 

In each of the four towns there is a bailiff, or inferior judge, who gives judgement for 
fmall debts, not exceeding forty {hillings of Manks* currency. But all money-litigations 
to a greater amount, and profecutions for defamation, perfonal injuries, &c. See. are ge¬ 
nerally brought before the Deemfter at Balafalla: who either determines them accord¬ 
ing to his own judgement; or fliould they be important, deems them to be decided by a 
jury at common-law, where he fits as one of the judges. 

The Manks have a culpable propenfity to trifling litigations. A ra(h word, a cho¬ 
leric aftion, or a wound which the hand of friendlhip might eafily have healed, is by 
the malicious induftry of thofc who batten on the follies and errors of mankind, fwelled 
into an intolerable offence. Both parties prepare for the combat; and both arc confi¬ 
dent of fuccefs. This depends on the juftice of his caufe; and that on the abilities of 
his attorney, or the accommodating evidence of his witneffes. At length the eloquence 
of the Manks bar begins to flow. Impertinence, ahd iniblence, are copioufly poured 
forth by the one pleader; and as liberally returned by the other: and when the attor- 
nies have exhaufted their potent eloquence, and a few witneffes have been permitted to 
perjure themfelves, the buiinefs generally terminates in favour of the party whofe wit¬ 
neffes have been leaft fcrupulous. 

Surely, fuch an encouragement of idlenefs, malevolence, and perjury, ought to be 
checked. Trifling difputes ought to crufhed in their infancy ; and the litigious punifli- 
ed : while the profeffional promoters of this infamous traffick ought to be baniflied 
from fociety, as enemies to focial concord and happinefs. The afperity of this reflec¬ 
tion may be applied to individuals, but ought not to be extended to the profeffion of 
the law ; for in every country I believe there are lawyers of integrity and benevolence, 
who, as well defending the innocent, as profecuting the guilty, certainly merit the ap¬ 
probation of mankind. Even in this ifland I could mention fome gentlemen, who, fen- 
fible of the dangerous tendency of the trifling litigations lb frequently agitated at Bala¬ 
falla, confine their pleadings to the courts of common law and chancery. 


Chap. VII .—The Abbey.—Its ancient Dignity.—ReJJefiions on Monajiical lnjlitutions .— 

An interejiing Story. 

AT a little diftance from Balafalla is pleafantly fituated the venerable abbey of St. 
Mary of Ruffien, founded in the year 1098, by one Mac Manis, a perfon whofe wifdom 
and virtue railed him, by theuniverfal confent of the people, to the diadem of the ifles; 
and from founding this monaftery, it may be prefumed, that his piety was not inferior 

* Since this was written, at the requifition of the Duke of Athol, a Deemfter for the northern depart¬ 
ment has been again appointed. 

"f This concealment of the laws is an undoubted relic of Druidiftn. 

5 1 2 
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to his other virtues. I his religious eftablifhment confided of an abbot and twelve 
monks; who at firft lived by their manual labour, and denied themfelves the indulgence 
of wearing fhoes, furs, and linen; or of eating fiefh, except on journeys. But this 
apoftolical mo le of living did not long continue. Their primitive humility, labour, 
and felf-denial, foon yielded to monaftick pride, luxury, and indolence. Their revenue 
was increafed by a third of the tithes of the whole kingdom of Man. Magnificent 
buildings were added to the original edifice. Their rooms became more fumptuous ; 
their habit more commodious; and their table far more luxurious. Their orchards, 
which from fituation were finely fheltered, became more fpacious and abundant; while 
their extenfive lands, from cultivation, grew every day of greater value. Their tempo¬ 
ral dignity was alfo increafed. The abbot became a baron of the ifland ; was invefted. 
with power to hold temporal courts in his own name; and could exempt his own te¬ 
nant, although a criminal, from the fentence of the Lord’s Court; and try him by a 
jury of his own vaflals. 

However highly we may condemn that plenitude of power, with which the dignita¬ 
ries of the church were formerly entrufted ; however jultly we may accufe them of 
ambition, indolence, and fenfuality : let us not obliterate their virtues, by a remem¬ 
brance of their crimes; but recoiled, that from the barbarity of Goths and Vandals, 
fcience, with her beauteous train, fought an afylum amid inonaftical gloom and fuper- 
flition; from whence file afterwards burft on an admiring world, in all her light and 
beauty. Nor were thofe inftitutions unfavourable to humanity, confidering the ferocity 
of the ages to which we now allude. The firanger frequently bleffed the hcfpitality, 
and the poor, the bounty, of the monks ; while the fiek were vifited, and “ the oil of 
gladnefs” poured into the wounds of the affli&ed. 

The monks of Rufiien Abbey were of the Ciftertian order; and were not inferior to 
their brethren in hofpitality and beneficence: for, according to an ancient writer, 
“ they were accounted the almoners of the poor.” The ele&ion of their abbot was ge¬ 
nerally fan&ioned by the approbation of the abbot of Furnefs; to whom not only 
this monaftery, but perhaps even the bilhoprick of the ifland was in fome decree 
fubjed *. _ ° 

Many of the kings of the ifles being interred in this abbey, it was not only liberally 
endowed but richly decorated. In the year 1316 it was however plundered by Richard 
le Mandeville; who, with a numerous train of Irilh, landed at Rannelway on afeenfion- 
day ; defeated the Manks, and ravaged their country : however, after a month’s refi- 
dence, he re-imbarked with his people for Ireland. 

Ru (hen-abbey, with the adjoining lands, is now the property of the Deem ft er. Every 
veftige of its interior magnificence has difappeared ; but the ruins of this venerable mo¬ 
naftery dill retain an air of gloomy grandeur. 

I he abbey-biidge is lituated in a romantic (pot, and by the Manks is efteemed of great 
antiquity. Near the monaftery is (hewn a tomb (tone of one of the abbots, which is 
diftinguifiied by the paftoral ftaff and a broad fword ; denoting he had as well temporal, 
as fpiritual, authority. There is, however, no date or infeription now. vifible. 

* The following account of thisabbey is taken from Tanner’s Nbtitia Monatlica : 

“ Ruffin or Ryflien, Ciileitian abbey. A religious foundation is faid to have been begun here A. D. 
1C98, by Mac Manis, governor of the ifle ; but Olave, king of Man, giving feme poffeflions here to the ab¬ 
bey of Furncs, m Lancafture, Ivoor Evan, abbot there, built a Ciftercian abbey here, A. D. 1 1 4, to the 
honour of the bleffed virgin, and made it fubordinate to Furnes. A. D. 1192, the monks removed to Dnf- 
glas or Douglas ; where they continued four years, and then returned to Ruffin, and flouriftied there tiff 
forae time alter the fupprefifon of thofe houfes in England. 

Before 
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Before I leave this once hallowed place, it may not be improper toprefent the reader 
with a (hort piece of monadic hiftory ; which (hall be given without any comment; pre- 
mifmg only, that there are Hill fome veftiges of a fubterraneous road, leading from the 
abbey to the cattle, that feem to confirm what tradition has preferved. 

In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a young and gallant knight, was enamoured of the 
beauteous Matilda. Her birth and fortune were inferior; but his generous mind dif- 
dained fuch diftinQions. He loved, and was molt ardently beloved The fan&ion of 
the king was alone wanting to confummate their happineis. To obtain this, Ivar, in 
obedience to the cuftom of the idand, prefented his bride to Reginald, a gay and amo¬ 
rous prince; who, ftruck with the beauty and innocence of Matilda, heightened by 
an air of modefly, immediately, for fome pretended crimes, baniflied Ivar from his pre- 
lence, and by violence detained the virgin. Grief and indignation alternately fwelled 
her bofom, till from the excefs of anguifh Ihe funk into a ftate of infenfibility. On 
awakening, her virtue was infulted by the approaches of the tyrant. She was how¬ 
ever deaf to his infinuations; and only fouled at his menaces. Irritated at her con¬ 
tempt, and flattering himfelf that feverity would fubdue her truth and chaftity, he im- 
prifoned her in the mod folitary apartment of the caftle; where, for fome months, {he 
pafied the tedious night and day in tears; far more folicitous for the fate of Ivar, than 
affected by her own misfortunes. 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing in his attempt to revenge his injuries, aflumed thre mo¬ 
nadic habit, and retired into Ruflien-abbey. Here he dedicated his lhe to piety ; but 
his heart was dill devoted to Matilda. For her he fighed ; for her he wept; and to 
indulge his forrows without reftraint, would frequently withdraw into the gloomieft fo- 
litudes. In one of thofe folitary rambles he difcovered a grotto, which had been long 
unfrequented. The gloom and filence of this retirement correfponding with the an- 
guifh of his mind, he fauntered onward, without reflecting where the fubterraneous 
path might conduct him. His imagination was pourtraying the graces of Matilda, while 
his heart was bleeding for her fufferings. From this reverie of woe he was however 
foon awoke by the Ihriek of a female. Advancing eagerly, he heard in a voice nearly 
exhaufted—“ Mother of God ! Save Matilda ?” while through a chink in the barrier 
which now feparated them, he faw the virgin, with difhevelled hair and throbbing bo- 
fom, about to be facrificed to the lull and violence of Reginald. Rage and madnefs 
gave new energy to Ivar ; who, forcing a pafiage through the barrier, rufhed upon the 
tyrant; and, feizing his fword, which lay carelefsly on the table, plunged it into its 
mailer’s bofom. 

The tyrant died : and the lovers through this fubterraneous communication efcaped 
to the fea-fide ; where they fortunately met with a boat which conveyed them to Ire¬ 
land : and in this kingdom the remainder of their years was devoted to the mod exqui- 
fite of all human felicities ; the- raptures of a generous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. 

This is thefubftance of the tradition; but according to fome of the Manks records, 
Reginald was {lain by Ivar, not in the caftle of Rulhen, but in a neighbouring meadow. 
This variation of the feene however does not materially affe£t the credit of the tradition 
as the Manks hiftorians impute Reginald’s death, not fo much to Ivar’s ambition, as 
to his revenge of private injuries. 
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Chap. VIII.— Derby-Haven.—The Calf of Man.—Its romantic Solitude.—An Anchorite . 

WE puffed the day at Balafalla, and next morning proceeded through fome roman¬ 
tic fcenery to Derby-Haven, a fmall village which only claims attention from its excel¬ 
lent harbour. In a little ifle dedicated to St. Michael, a fort was ere&ed by one of the 
Earls of Derby, with a view of defending the entrance of the haven. Though the 
tower is now falling to decay, part of the Derby arms may ftill be traced over the en¬ 
trance, dated 1667. Near the tower is a ruined chapel, in which the remains of an 
altar piled up with rude Hones, are ftill vifible. But the fine view we had of Caftle- 
town and its romantic bay, afforded us far more pleafure than our refearches among 
thole ruins. 

At Derby-Haven we engaged a boat for the Calf; where, after a very pleafant fail, 
we arrived about noon. The Calf is feparated from the main ifland by a very narrow 
rocky channel, through which the tide ruffles with aftonifhing violence. The ifle is 
about five miles in circumference: and is fenced round by gloomy caverns and ftu- 
pendous precipices; which not only feem to threaten immediate diffolution to every ap- 
proacher, but really prove fatal to many mariners. A few years fince, a Ruflian veffel, 
of 700 tons burthen, was dallied to pieces againft thefe rocks, and every one of the nu¬ 
merous crew periflied. The caves and precipices of-the Calf are tenanted by a great 
variety of fea-birds, whofe fhrill difcordant tones increafe the wildnefs of the fcenery. 
Gulls, wild-pigeons, and puffins, are the moft numerous. This laft bird is not to be 
feen in any part of the main ifle. The Calf (I prefume from its folitarinefs j is its only 
refidcnce. It breeds in the rocks *, and though remarkably fat and of a fifliy tafte and 
flavour, is efteemcd by many of the natives as a great delicacy. 

We landed in a fmall creek; and, leaving the failors beneath, with l'ome difficulty 
and danger, gained an eminence, from which we had a fpacious and delightful profpeft 
of ihe ocean, with a variety of {hipping for many leagues; terminated on the fouth by 
the high mountains of Wales, and on the w eft by Ireland; w hile around lay the broad 
lummit of the Calf covered with rich verdure, and underneath the rich vallies of the 
neighbouring fliore. 

This ifle is the property of the Duke of Athol, and the land, with fome little atten¬ 
tion, would afford excellent pafturage. Several black cattle were grazing around; 
and formerly there was a large flock of fheep: but thefe, having only an old fhepherd 
and his wife to protedl them, foon became a prey to the nightly depredators from the 
neighbouring ifland 

In the dole of the laft century, one of the Earls of Derby w'as fo charmed with the 
beauty and variety of the fpot, that he fent over fome quantities of red and fallow deer; 
but thefe have long fince difappeared. Hare, partridge, and heath-game, are however 
plentiful; and to the few fportfmen who vifit this fpot afford ample amufement. But 
at prefent what conllitutes the chief importance of the Calf are the rabbits; the fkins 
of which, with the feathers of the fea birds, lately produced more than 200I. per annum. 
In our ramble round this folitary ifle we could difcover no human veftige, except a fhep- 
herd’s hut now' falling to decay. Near the middle of the Calf there are three pointed 
pillars, which from their novelty claimed our attention ; one half from the bafe being 
of a black baftard marble, and the other of a fhining fpar, white as the new-fallen fnow. 

Solitude is frequently the nurfe of woe. The wounded hart feeks the deepeft fhade; 
and the man of forrow the moft folitary retreat. According to tradition, this fpot was 
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once the hannt of a woe-worn hermit, who by his fplendour and affluence had been dif- 
tincuilhed in the court of Queen Elizabeth; but having, through an ill-founded jealoufy, 
murdered a molt beautiful woman, he fought fhelter here from the vengeance of her 
friends. Squalid in his attire, uncouth in his perfon, and wounded in his mind, amid 
the caves and lonely recedes of the Calf, he lengthened out a miferable exiftence; atoning 
by the fevered mortifications for his criminal temerity. 

The dav, being delightfully ferene, was highly favourable to our excurfion ; but the 
Andes of evening now warned us to retire : when, after a long and lingering look on 
this very romantic folitude, we defcended to our boat; and enjoying another charming 
fail, arrived at Caftletown, highly pleafed with the amufement of the day. 

Chap. IX.—Caftletown.—The Cajlle.—Its ancient Dignity and Importance.—Misfor¬ 
tunes of the Countefs of Derby.—Governor of the Ifland.—Adminijlration of Juf- 

tice , &c. 

CASTLETOWN, though dignified with the refidence of the governor of the ifle, is in 
wealth and mercantile importance greatly inferior to Douglas, It is however an airy and 
pleafant town; and though confiderably fmaller, furpafles the other in neatnefs; the 
houfes being more uniformly elegant, and theftreets more Ipacious and regular. Ihe 
town is divided by a finall creek, which opens into a rocky and dangerous bay* Ihe 
difficulty of entering its harbour certainly in fome degree injures its commerce. A 
confiderable quantity of grain is however annually exported ; and a variety of mer¬ 
chandize imported : but the articles of rum, wine, fugar, tobacco, &c. according to the 
regulations of the cuftoms,being admiffible only into the port of Douglas, are from thence 
conveyed to the other towns of the ifland. 

In the centre of the town, Caftle-Ruflien rears his gloomy and majeftic brow, and 
for feveral miles overlooks the fubjeft country. This folid and magnificent pile was 
raifed in the year 960, by Guttred, a prince of the Danifli line, who lies obfeurely bu¬ 
ried in the edifice he had founded; leaving it as the molt durable monument oi his 
regal dignity. It is built on a rock; and before the introduction of artillery was deemed 
impregnable* The figure of the caftle is irregular; and by fome travellers is faid to 
refemble that of Elfinore. A (lone glacis, fuppofed to have been built by Cardinal 
Wolfey, furrounds it. For feveral ages it has braved the injuries of time; and (till 
retains, with its towers and battlements, the gloomy and formidable grandeur of Gothic 
architecture. 

Before the fubjugation of Man by the Englilh, the kings of the ifland refided here 
in all the warlike pomp of thofe barbarous ages;: fupporting their fplendour and dignity 
by opprefling, ordellroying, mankind. 

In the annals of modern hiftory the ifle of Man is diftinguifhed by Hume, as the laffc 
place in Europe, tributary to the Englilh, which yielded to the arms of the republic. 
After the decollation of James, the feventh Earl of Derby (for his enihufiaftic loyalty 
to Charles the firlt) his lady, a French woman of princely birth and heroic Ipirit, fought 
with her children an afylum in Caftle Rufhen ; and prefuming on the valour of Sir 
Thomas Annftrong *, the fidelity of Captain Chriftianf, and the attachment of the 
iflanders, flattered herfelf with the hopes of defending it againft the republican army. 
However, when Colonels Birch and Duckenfield, with ten armed vellels invaded the 
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iflnnd, Chriftian, either pofleffing lefs zeal, or more prudence than his lady, furrendered 
J, s 7 n rtI ' efs to the . ir fir ^ Summons ; and thereby faved the inhabitants of the ifle from 
bloodlhed and mifery: yet, for this generofity he has been reprefen ted by the fyco- 
jihants of royalty, as the betrayer, while in truth he was the preferver, of his country. 

1 he pride of the Countefs of Derby was feverely wounded by this event. She was, 
however, honoured 'with generofity and refpeft, during her captivity in Caftle Rufhen. 
1 he republican foldiers, remembering her gallant defence of Latham-houfe, admired 
her heroifm : the officers emulated each other, in paying a juft deference to the dignity 
of her mind, and the delicacy of her fex : while the Majefty of the Engliffi republic dif- 
dained to relent the arrogance of the feventh Earl of Derby, by any indignity to his 
captive widow. J 01 

On the refloration of Charles the fecond fhe returned to England, with the fanguine 
hopes of recovering the whole of her lord’s forfeited eftates, and of obtaining ample 
' en v ? ea, ' c< i > on ^ ei enemies. But this prodigal and voluptuous monarch was too much 
engaged in profecuting his own pleafures, to revenge the injuries, or reward the fuffer- 
’ n f s . ot n h ' s friends. Among many others, the Countefs of Derby was neglected; which 
10 aftected her lofty fpirit, that with the higheft indignation fhe retired to Knowfley, 
whei-e (lie (bon after died, bewailing the ingratitude of kings. 

Caftle-Ruflien Hill retains an air of royalty. Its Gothic apartments are occupied by 
the governor, and the barracks by fome companies of foldiers, who are feldom per¬ 
mitted to refide much longer than a twelvemonth in the ifland ; but whole intercourfe 
with the inhabitants of Calfletown increafes their trade, and undoubtedly contributes to 
render them more polifhed and affable than their neighbours of Ramfay and Peel. 

1 he governor of the ifland is inverted with ample powers *. He is the reprefeiitative 
of Ma j efty ; and a council, confiftmg of the bifhop, attorney-general, cleric of the rolls, 
and deemrter, is appointed to guide and fandion his decifions. He is Captain-General 

0 n tro ?? s ! n thc lfland > and foie judge in the court of chancery. In his name all 
averts and judgments are ilfued ; and without his permiffion no'perfon can (without 
a heavy penalty f to the mafter of the veflel that carries him) depart from the ifland. 
\ he i o y ern ° r I s . alfo an Important member of the Manks legiflature; for his aflent, with 
the advice of his council, conftitutes thc ads of the houfe of keys into a law; which 
remains valid, till it is either confirmed, or annulled, by his Majefty’s commands, com- 
municated to the governor by the fecretary of ftate for the home department. 

Calfletown alfo derives importance from the courts of chancery and common law 
being held here: but as thefe are now conduded on principles nearly fimilar to our 
Englilh courts of juftice, I ffiall only mention two peculiarities which ftill remain. Al- 
though anyperfon may plead his own caufe, yet none but natives are allowed to pradife 
at the Manks bar. Befides this birth right, a Mankfman enjoys another which is more 
umverfaUy important. No native, without intending to leave his country, can be im- 
pnfoned for debt: his efleds alone can be dirtrained : while a loathfome and hideous 
pnion J is ever ready, for the moft trifling debts, to receive the unfortunate ftranger. 
However on fweanng that he has no maintenance, he is entitled to 3s. 6d. a week 

* ; ; rh ;i OVCr,K)r and 1 ^ tcna " 1 governor have equal and independent powers ; but the falary of the 
one is 400I. per annum, and of the other only 240I. 1 

n a ltvIf be ,nM C ra f ^ajeflil carrying a debtor off the iUand, without the governors’ pafs, h fubjcct to a pe- 
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the creditor : and this generofity of the law, perhaps more than the humanity of his 
creditor, generally prevents any tedious imprifonments for debt in this dungeon. 

Before I conclude this fubjeCt it may not be improper to mention, that, for the mod 
part, juftice is impartially diftributed to the native and alien: though fometimes the pre¬ 
judices of a Manks judge, or a Manks jury, prove injurious to the ftranger. 

Near the cattle {lands the Houfe of Keys, a building certainly not corresponding with 
the dignity of the reprefentatives of the country. But of this legiflative body I (hall give 
a more ample account in a fubfequent chapter, on the conttitution of the ittand. 

Chap. Hi.—Departure from Cajlletown.—Marble Quarry - Kirk-Malew. — Giant’s 

Quoiting Stones. — Fairy-Hill. — Various Superfluous of the Manks.—Rcjlettiom 
thereon. 

AFTER our return from the Calf we amufed ourfelves for the next day at Cattle- 
town ; and early on the following morning proceeded on our journey. 

About a mile from Cattletown there is a very fine quarry of black marble, which is 
much efteemed by the natives for chimney pieces, tombftones, &c. That lofty flight of 
fteps, leading to the nobleft edifice in the world, was taken from this quarry, and pre- 
fented to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by the venerable Bifliop Wilfon. 

There are alfo near Caftletown, within the fea-mark, fome quarries of lime-flone, 
which are wrought at low water ; and, during the recefs of the fifliery, employ fome 
boats for its conveyance to the more diftant parts of the ifland. 

On leaving the quarries, we vifited the parochial church of Kirk-Malew ; a gloomy 
and venerable building, fituate, as the Manks churches generally are, in a romantic fo- 
litude: and the various monuments in the church-yard gave us another opportunity 
of admiring the pious veneration of the natives for their deceafed friends. 

From Kirk-Malew we proceeded to Kirk-Chrift-Rufhen, and in our way patted the 
Giant’s Quoiting Stones ; two very lofty fquare pillars, placed at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, concerning which the neighbouring cottagers have a very chimerical 
tradition, that might aftonifli, but could not amufe the reader. At a little diftance is 
fairy-hill, a noble tumulus, or Barrow-, mod probably railed by the Danes, over the allies 
of many of their countrymen, who were here flain in battle : but tradition fays, it was 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance of the death of Reginald, King of Man, who 
on this fpot was killed in fingle combat, by Ivar. This romantic hill, in the opinion 
of the credulous natives, is ftill the feene of many a no&uraal revel: 

“ What rime, all in the moon’s pale beam, 

Dancing by mountain, wood, or flream. 

To magic melody, the fays 

In green and gold and diamonds blaze.” 

Collins, whofe poetry is exquifitely pi&urefque, deferibes Mona, 

“ That ifle where thoufand elfin fhapes are feen. n 

and Dr. Langhorne, in his note on this paflage obferves, “ that the ifle of Man is now 
almoft the only place where there is any probability of feeing a fairy.” The exiftcnce 
of thefe imaginary beings is ftill moft devoutly believed in this ifland: particularly, by 
the inhabitants of the mountains : and as they have inverted them with unlimited influ¬ 
ence over the fifhery, they frequently fupplicate their favour, or deprecate their wrath, 
by various offerings. When I formerly refided in the ifland, I one day took a ramble 
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up among the mountains, and, being benighted, fought fhelter in a lonely cottage. The 
foie tenant of this clay-built hut was an aged peafant of a penfive and melancholy afpedt. 
He received me with much hofpitality ; trimmed his little fire of turf and gorfe, and, 

“ fkilled in vifionary lore, beguiled the lingering hours.” 

From him I learned, that, notwithftanding all the holy fprinklings of the priefts in 
former days, the fairies Hill haunted many places in the ifiand : that there were playful 
end benignant fpirits ; and thofe who were fullen and vindictive. The former of thefe 
he had frequently feen on a fine fummer evening, fitting on the margin of the brooks 
and waterfalls, half-concealed among the bufhes; or dancing on the tops of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. He deferibed them as gay, beautiful, and by no means fo dimi¬ 
nutive as the Englilh fairies : adding, that they were chiefly like women, but certainly 
more lhy than any he was acquainted with ; for they never permitted him more than a 
ttanfient glance of their charms, and, on venturing to approach them, they immediately 
vanilhed. Thefe fportive beings, my hoft obferved^ rejoiced in the happinefs of mortals j 
but the fullen fairies delighted in procuring human mifery. Thefe lived apart from the 
others, and were neither beautiful in their perfons, nor gorgeous in their array. They 
were generally enveloped in clouds, or in the mountain fogs ; and haunted the hideous 
precipices and caverns on the fea-fhore. My hoft added, that to them, Mankfmen im¬ 
puted all their fufFerings : for he himfelf had often heard them, in a dark ftormy night, 
yell, as in barbarous triumph, when the tempeft was delblating the country, or dalhing 
vcfiels to pieces on the neighbouring rocks. 

Befides the fairy-fuperfiition, many of theManks, like the natives of the “ Hebrid- 
ifles,” believe in the fecond fight, and in warnings and fore-fight of their own death. 
Sometimes, amid the awful filence of midnight, many have heard themfelves repeatedly 
fuinmoned by name to depart *, and feveral, in their lonely rambles, have met with a vi¬ 
fionary funeral, which, unfeen by any other perfon, followed the man deftined to die, 
wherever he turned ; till the apparition of the neareft relation then prefent feemed to 
touch him, when the whole inftantaneoufly vanilhed ; and the devoted wretch imme¬ 
diately felt a cold tremor over all his frame, and his heart affe&ed with the ficknefs of 
death. 

The Manks have alfo warnings of the death of others ; at lead fo far as the following 
ftory may be credited ; which 1 tranferibe from Sachevcrell’s letter to his friend the ce¬ 
lebrated Jofeph Addifon, who it is well known, notwithftanding the philofophy of his" 
illuminated mind, paid fome deference to the probability of popular fuperllitions : 

“As to the light being generally feen at people’s deaths, I have fome aflurances fo 
probable, that I know not how to dilbelieve them: particularly, an ancient man, who 
has been long clerk of a parilh, has affirmed tome, that he almoft conftantly fees them 
upon the death of any of his own parilh ; and one Captain Leathes, who was chief ma- 
giftrate of Belfaft, allured me he was once ffiipwrecked on this illand, and loft great 
part of his crew; that when he came on ffiore the natives told him, he had loft; thirteen 
of his men ; for they faw fo many lights going toward the church; which was juft the 
number loft. /Whether thefe fancies proceed from ignorance, fuperftition, or from any 
traditionary, or heritable magic ; or whether nature has adapted the organs of fome 
perfons for difeerning of fpirits, I cannot poffibly determine.” 

So far fays Mr. Sacheverell. We may however, without being guilty of preemp¬ 
tion, impute thefe fuperllitions of the Manks to a native melancholy, cherilhed by indo¬ 
lence, and heightened by the wild, folitary, and romantic feenes to which they are ac- 
cuftomed from their infancy. A Mankfman, amid his lonely mountains, reclines by 
fome romantic ftream j the murmurings of which lull him into a pleafmg torpor. 

Half- 
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Half-fl umbering he fees a variety of imaginary beings, which he believes to be real. 
Sometimes they may refemble his traditionary idea of fairies ; and fometimes they may 
aflume the appearance of his friends and neighbours, attending fome nuptial or funeral 
folemnity. Prefuming on thefe dreams, which the Manks enthufiafl accounts fuperna- 
tural vilions, he predicts, with feveral general defcriptions, fome marriage or death in 
the neighbourhood : and when this prediction is lively in the minds of his friends, 
fhould any fuch ceremony occur, it immediately, in their opinion, conflitutes the Manks 
vifionary into a real prophet; but ihould no fuch prediction be then fulfilled, the credit 
of his future vifions is in no refped diminifhed thereby. 

I make no doubt but, amid hideous folitudes, a man of a melancholy or fuperftitious 
mind may infenfibly form lively vifions of fome dreadful calamity he is about to fuffer ; 
and which mav not only receive ftrength, but even completion, from a fombrous ima¬ 
gination, heightened by traditionary terrors. With the world of fpirits we are little 
acquainted. But I can never reconcile it, even to our ideas of the majefty, wifdom, 
and benevolence, of the deity, that he would communicate to a few indolent reclufes 
fuch revelations of “ the unknown world,'’ as could only flatter vanity, or accelerate 
human mifery. 

Chap. XI.— The Mines.—A beautiful Cafcade.—Tynwald Hill. — St. Jolms Chapel .— 

Peel.—Its ancient Cajlle.—Ruins of the Cathedral.—Inf ability of human Grandeur. 

FROM Fairy-hill we proceeded through a mountainous part of the country, to the 
lead-mines at Foxdale ; which are wrought, under the government of a company in 
London, by a few miners from Derbyfhire. The ore being rich and abundant, the 
mines afford an ample recompence to the workmen ; and would prove highly lucra¬ 
tive to the proprietors, were they conduced with more vigour and attention. Befides 
thefe, there is a ftrong prefumption of copper-mines in this country ; for, according to 
Sacheverell’s letter to Addifon, “there is a pool in the mountainous part of Kirk-Chrift- 
Rufhen, of fo vitriolic a quality, that no ducks or geele can live near it; which pro¬ 
bably proceeds from the particles of copper, that 'are difeovered on all fides of thofe 
mountains.” Sacheverell adds, “ there is alfo a great probability of coalbut, in the 
courfe of a century, this probability has never been afeertained. The inhabitants of 
the interior parts of the ifland are however plentifully fupplied with turf from 
the moraffes, and thofe of the fea-ports with coal from the exhauftlefs mines of Cum¬ 
berland. 

At a little diftance from the lead-mines is a very romantic and beautiful cafcade, 
which leaps down the neighbouring mountains, till it approaches a fteep perpendicular 
rock; from whence, u'ith much rapidity, it throws itfeif into the vale below. The 
fall is from a confiderable heighth; and its pi&urefque beauty, and wild melody, re¬ 
ceive an additional effeft from the folitude of the furrounding feenery. 

About two miles nearer Peel is the Tynwaid-hill, a Danilh barrow of a conic fhape 
and beautiful ftructure; which, confidering its ancient dignity and importance, we regard¬ 
ed with fome degree of enthufiafiic reverence. 

The veftiges of two gates, and of a wall which once fenced it round, are now fcarcely 
vifible ; but the reft of this important mount is entire. The approach to the fummit is 
up afpacious flight of graffy Heps, fronting the ancient chapel of St. John’s. Below the 
fummit, there are three circular feats raifed for the different orders of the people. The 
loweft is about four feet in width, and eighty yards in circumference. In the circuit 
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and width of the two higher, there is a proportionable diminution ; and each feat is re¬ 
gularly advanced three feet above the other : while the fummit, on which was anciently 
placed the chair of (late, does not exceed two yards in diameter. 

This romantic fpot is fituated near the centre of the ifland : and here, in 1417, Sir 
John Stanley, King and lord of Man, convened the whole body of the people, to witnefs 
the firfl promulgation of the laws; which, till that tera, had been locked up in the 
breafls of their venerable Deemfters*. TheTynwald-hill is, in fomedegree, Hill the feene 
of legiflation; for all laws, refpecling the internal polity of the ifland, are never con- 
flitutionally binding, till, according to immemorial ufage, they are promulgated at this 
place ; from which cuftom, the legiflature, framing fuch acts, are denominated a Tyn- 
wald-court; and the laws of the ifland, ads of Tynwald f. 

The artificial mount of Tynwald has received little injury from the lapfe of ages; but 
the ancient chapel of St. John’s is now defolate and ruinous. The roof is greatly fhat- 
lered, and the walls are now a fheltering place to thelheepin the neighbourhood. 

About noon we palfed the pleafant villa of the late Sir George Moore; and foon af¬ 
ter arrived at Peel, which now ranks as the third town of the ifland ; though, from its 
impregnable caftle, it was anciently deemed the moll important. Previous to 1765, 
Peel had a confiderable traflick with the Irifh and Scotch finugglers ; but fince then, its 
trade has almoft difappeared. The town at prefent is inert and iolitary, and the houfes 
in general have a poor and miferable afped ; yet, fit uated near the harbour, are fome 
ftately buildings, which may be confidered as the only relics of its former wealth and 
commerce. Small vefiels occafionally vifit the harbour : its exports how r ever are few, 
and its imports chiefly from Douglas. The inhabitants are for the moll part indolent 
and poor; but being hardy, feem contented with their humble bleflings. Peel bay is 
fpacious, and abounds with a variety of filh; particularly with the red-cod, which is an 
exquifite delicacy. It is of a bright vermilion colour ; and feeds among rocks, covered 
with weeds and mefles of a crimfon tinge. From thefe, perhaps, this beautiful filh de¬ 
rives its peculiar colour: for, as the vermilion hues of the mofs and plants fade, the 
bright beauty of the filh alfo decreafes. 

At the north boundary of Peel-bay is a range of feveral very grotefque and romantic 
caverns ; fuppofed by the fuperftitious natives, to be the fubterraneous palaces of thofe 
fullen and malignant fpirits which I formerly mentioned. The fouth extremity of the 
bay is formed by Peel-ifle, an extenfive and lofty rock encircled by the lea j the fummit 
of which is crowned with the venerable and very picturefque ruins of thecallle of Peel, 
and the cathedral of Mona, dedicated to St. Germain, the firll bilhop of theille J. This 
romantic and important fpot is ftill fenced round with a wall, having towers and bat¬ 
tlements ; and, before the modern improvements in the art of war, certainly repelled 
every invader. 

Befides the caftle and cathedral, there are fcattereJ around, fome other noble frag¬ 
ments of antiquity ; particularly, the ruins of St. Patrick’s church, the armoury, the 
lord’s manfion, and the tpifcopal palace. 

From thefe relics we may however conjecture, that before the erection of Caftle-Ru- 
Ihen, Peel-caftle was the residence of the princes and peers of Mona : but alas! its an¬ 
cient grandeur has long fince perilhed. The once formidable ftrength of its battlements 

9 In the hlftorical department of the work, I h.ive given an ample account of this memorable Con- 
vention. 

f 44 Formerly a Tynwald-court was annually held on St. John’s day; and every perfon had a right to 
prefent any uncommon grievance, and to have his complaint heard in the face of the whole country.” 

X He lived in the fifth century. 

and 
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and towers is now yielding to the injuries of time. Its maffy columns are levelled with 
the dull: and its ornaments lie fcattered around, among noifome weeds; while the 
mouldering walls are, in many places, only fupported by the clalping ivy. Yet fuch is 
the general fate of humanity. Time has defaced the grandeur of this Gothic edifice; 
and lboner, or later, the fame power will triumph over human genius, and deftroy every 
monument of the pride of man. Virtue alone will furvive the wreck of worlds: for, 

virtue, though human, is immortal. , „ _ f , . „ , 

To this account of Peel ille I fhall beg leave to fubjom Mr. Grofe s more minute de¬ 
fer ip lion, as he has anticipated fomeof thofe obfervations which occurred to me, on vi- 
fifing the place. The following particulars are tranicribed from the fourth volume of 

his Antiquities of England. , c , 

“ Peel-caftle (lands on a fmall rocky ifland, about an hundred yards north of the 
town. The channel which divides it from the main land, at high water is very deep; 
but when the tide is out, is fcarcely mid-leg deep, being only ieparated by a little rivu¬ 
let, which runs from Kirk Jarmyn mountains. The entrance into this ifland is on the 
fouth fide, where a flight of (lone fteps, now nearly demoliflied, though (Irongly cramp¬ 
ed with iron, come over the rocks to the water’s edge ; and turning to the left, others 
lead through agateway in the fide of a fquare tower into the caftle. Adjoining to this 

tower is a Itrong vaulted guard-room. # 

i( The walls enclofe an irregular polygon, whofe area contains about two actes. i hey 
are flanked with towers, and are remarkably rough, being built with a coarfe grey (lone, 
but coigned and faced in many parts with a red gritt found in the neighbourhood. It 
is highly probable this ifland has been fortified in lome manner ever fince the churches 
were built; but the prefent works are faid, by Bifliop Wilfon, to have been conlli uclcd 
by Thomas, Earl of Derby, who firft encompalled it with a wall, probably about tho 

year 1500. t , . 

cc Here are the remains of two churches; one dedicated to St. Patrice, the sera o* 
its erection unknown ; the other called St. Germain’s, or the cathedral, contracted 
about the year 1245. It is built, in the form of a crofs, with a coarfe grey ltone ; but 
the angles, window cafes, and arches, are coigned and formed with a Itone found here¬ 
abouts, almoft as red as brick. This mixture of colours has a pleafing effect, and gives 
a richnefs and variety to the building. 1 he cathedral is now extremely ruinous, much 
of it unroofed, and the remainder fo much out of repair, that it would not be ovenafe 
for a congregation to afTemble in it. The eaftern part of it is, however, (till coveied 
and {hut up, in which there are feats, and a pulpit, lhis was the epitcopal cemetery; 
and the inhabitants dill bury within and about its walls. 

“ Beneath the eafterninoft part of it is the eccleiiaftical prifon. The defeent into this 
vault is by eighteen fteps ; and the root is vau’ted by thirteen ribs, forming pointed 
arches, and fupported by as many fhort femi-hexagonal pilafters, only twenty-one inches 
above ground. The bottom of this place is extremely rough ; and in the north-weft 
corner is a well, or fpring, which mult have added greatly to the natural dampnefs of 
the place; to which there is no other air or light, but what is admitted through a fmall 

window at the ea(l end. . 

“ About the middle of the area, a little to the northward of the churches or St. I a- 
trick and St. Germain, is a fquare pyramidicai mount of earth, terminating obtulely. 
Each of its Tides faces one of the cardinal points of the compafs, and meafures about 70 
yards. Time and weather have rounded off its angles ; but on a careful obfervation it 
will be found to have been originally of the figure here defenbed. for what ufe this 
moynt was intended may not be eafy to determine. Perhaps irom this eminence the 
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commanding officer harangued his garrifon, and dittributed his orders; or elfe it may 
have been the burial-place of fome great perfonage in very early times; tumuli of this 
hind not being uncommon in the Iiland.” 

This account of Peel-Hle I fliall conclude with the following hiftorical paffage from 
Waldron: 

« It was in this cattle that Eleanor, wife to Humphrey duke of Gloucetter, uncle 
to King Henry the Sixth, and lord protestor of England, w as confined, after being 
baniffied through the malice of the duke of Suffolk, and cardinal ofWinchefter; 
who accufed her of having been guilty of affociating herfelf with wizards and witches, 
to know if her hufband would ever attain the crown, and other treasonable practices. 
Sir John Stanley, then lord of Man, had the charge of her, and having conduded her 
to theifland, placed her in this cattle; where fhe lived in a manner befitting her dig¬ 
nity, nothing but liberty being refufed; fhe appeared however fo turbulent and im- 
patient under this confinement, that he was obliged to keep a guard over her, not 
only becaufe there were daily attempts made to get her away, but alfo to prevent her 
laying violent hands on her own life. They tell you, that ever fince her death, to 
this hour, a perfon is heard to go up the ttone flairs of one of thefe little houfes on the 
walls, conftantly every night as foon as the clock has ttruck twelve ; but I never heard 
any one fay they had feen what it was, though the general conje&ure is, that it is no 
other than the troubled fpirit of this lady, who died, as fhe had lived, diil'atisfied, and 
murmuring at her fate.” 

Chap. XII. — Kirk-Michael.—Noble Relic of Norwegian Antiquity.— A druidical Tem¬ 
ple.—Character and Hijlory of the Druids. 

IN contemplating the venerable and majettic ruins of Peel-cattle, we patted the 
greater part of the day, and next morning proceeded on our ambulatory excurfion 
through the ifland. Returning to St. John’s, and taking the road to Kirk-Michael, we 
entered a romantic and folitary dell, watered by a brawjing ftream, and environed with 
a range of fteep and wild mountains. This narrow valley continued for fome miles; 
where the eye was fometimes relieved by the view of a lonely cottage, or of a few 
draggling fheep feeding on the mountains. But on gaining an afcent at the extremity 
of this dell, we had a delightful profpeft of the country, enriched with villages and 
farms, extending many miles before us. 

About noon we reached Kirk-Michael, an extenfive village pleafantly fituated near 
the fea, about half-way from Peel to Ramfay. Sauntering through the village before 
dinner, we had foon an opportunity of admiring a noble relic of antiquity, which is 
elevated before the entrance of the church-yard. It is a lofty fquare pillar of blue 
done, figured over with devices, curioufly involved with each other, from the bafe to 
the fummit; and is fuppofed to have been erected in honor of Thureelf, a Norwe¬ 
gian hero*. In this neighbourhood are feveral fubterraneous caves, probably ufed 

b y 

* The following obfervations on this fubjcdt are copied from bifhop Wilfon’s concife Account of the Ifle 

of Man. . . . , . . 

tt There is perhaps no country in which more Runic mfcnptions are to be met with, particularly on 

funeral monuments. They are generally cut upon long flat rag-Hones, and are to be read from the bottom 
upwards. The infcriptions are generally upon one edge of the Hones; and on both Tides are crofles, and 
little embelliihments of men on horfeback, or in arms, Hags, dogs, birds, and other devices; probably, 
the achievements of fome notable perfon. In feveral of the barrows have been found urns full of burnt 

v oops white andas frcih as when interred. And in the laft century were dug up feveral brafi daggers and 
* other 
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bv the Danes and Norwegians for the fepulturc of their dead; but what chiefly mei ited 
our obfervation, were fome very noble pillars of white'lhimng Ipar, placed * *m a 
circular form, which undoubtedly are the veftiges of a. Druidical temple. Befides 
this, there are feveral other remains of thofe ancient priefts and legiflators in this 

ifland 

1 he Druids were the moft venerable of human characters. As priefts, they were 
deemed facred ; as legiflators, politic ; and as philofophers, enlightened and humane : 
while the nation chearfully paid them the veneration due to the miniftersof God, and 
the magiftrates of the people. 

Their government was truly patriarchal. They were the facred fathers of their coun¬ 
try. Amid their umbrageous oaks they facrificed at the altar; and from the throne 
of iuftice gave laws to the nation. To render their civil character more venerable, they 
concealed from the vulgar feveral of their rites and ceremonies; and from this myfte- 
rious policy, fome writers have prefumed to condemn their worftiip as barbarous 
and inhuman. But their doftrines were pure and fublime; combining the unity of 
God, the immortality of the foul, and a juft diftribution of future rewards and pu- 
niftiments. They were alfo fcientific obfervers of nature, and teachers of moral phi- 
lofophy. Theiy precepts were never committed to writing, but delivered in verfe to 
their pupils, who, by the intenfe ftudy of many years, imprinted them on the me¬ 
mory. Refiding in' woods and caves, they were dilfinguilhed by the aufterity and 
fimplicity of their manners; and thus, by their knowledge, wifdom, and virtue, 
obtained a fovereign influence over the minds of the people. They decided all public 
and private controverfies. The impiohs were awed at their frown; and the virtuous 
rejoiced in their fimles; while from their judgment there was r.o appeal. “ No 
laws were inftituted by the princes or affemblies, without their advice and appro- 
bation; no perfon was punilhed with bonds or death, without their pafling fentence; 
no plunder taken in war was ufed by the captor, until the Druids determined what 
part they fhould feclude for themfelves.” Their power, as it lprung from virtue and 
genius, was not hereditary; but conferred on thofe whofe merit might function the 

choice. , . . 

Such were the priefts and rulers of the ancient Britons; who, in the firft century, 
fled, from the ferocious fword of Roman conqueft, to Anglefea, where they were 
foon followed by the fatellites of defpotifm. In this ifle, after nobly oppofing thefe foes 
of liberty, they were defeated; their venerable king Cara&acus carried in chains to 
Rome; and the whole race almoft exterminated by the infatiate fword of the polijhed 
Romans. 

The few who furvived the general flaughter efcaped to the Ifle of Man, where they 
were generoufly received by their brethren; and amid the wild folitudes of this coun¬ 
try, at a diftance from the 

4i Cry of Havock and the Dogs of War,” 

found a happy afylum. Here they planted new groves # ; increased their temples j and 

for 


other military inflruments; with fome nails of pure gold, having on the fmall end rivets of the fame 
metal; which, from their make, appear to have been the nails of a royal target.” A fdver crucifix 
and fome ancient coins of gold, lilver, and brafs, were alfo dug up, in the beginning of the prefent cen« 
tury. 

• In thofe fine meadows called the Curragh, which were formerly an extenfive bog, roots of oak-trer* 
have been difeovered at eighteen or twenty feet from the furface, which were probably buried here by fome 

violent 
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for fome ages governed the people by their mild laws and venerable inftitutions ; till 
about the clofe of the fourth century, when the light of Chriftianity broke on this ifland; 
and then the Druids, who had ever contemned the idolatry of the neighbouring nations, 
gradually embraced a fyflem of religion, which, in purity and fublirnity, refembled, 
yet infinitely furpafled, their own. 

Chap. XIII. — Bi/hop’s Court.—Antiquity of the Biffioprick.—Char afters of Bifhops 

Wilfon , Hildefley , Richmond , Mafon, and Criggan.—Derivation of the Title of Sodor. 

— Patronage of the Biffioprick. — Bffiop’s Revenue and Officers. 

ABOUT a mile from Kirk-Michael is the refidence of the bifhop of Sodor and 
Man, which was formerly a venerable edifice; but by the prefent bifhop the ancient 
palace was demolifhed, and on its ruins a modern building erected; inferior in ex¬ 
ternal magnificence, but more adapted to the refinement and luxury of modern 
times. 

The bilhoprick of the ifland was founded in 447; and was committed to Germa- 
nus, a holy and prudent man, “ ad regendum et erudiendum populum in fide 
Chrifti: —and, as a public teflimony of the veneration due to his virtues, the ca¬ 
thedral of the ifle was dedicated to him t. His fucceffors were numerous, and fome of 
them were diftinguifhed by their learning and piety : among whom the Manks, with 
fome degree of pride and gratitude, may rank the name of lfaac Barrow} a prelate of 
great beneficence, w'ho in 1671 was tranflated to the fee of St. Afaph. Some years 
afterwards, Thomas Wilfon was confecrated bifhop of Sodor and Man. Ihis venera¬ 
ble prelate, after a life of exemplary piety and benevolence, died in the 58th year of 
his confecration, and lies buried in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael. Over his grave 
a monument has been erected by his fon, the late dean of St. Paul’s, with a very mo* * 
deft account of his father j concluding with, 

“ Let this ifland fpeak the reft. !” 

And well it may; for to bifhop Wilfon many of the poor natives are indebted for the 
moft invaluable bleflings. 

Venerable in his afpeft, meek in his deportment, his face illumined with benignity, 
and his heart glowing with piety, like his divine mafter, “ he went about doing good.” 
With the pride and avarice of prelacy he was totally unacquainted. His palace was a 
temple of charity. Hofpitality flood at his gate, and invited the ftranger and beggar 
to a plenteous repafl. The day he devoted to benevolence, and the night to piety. 
His revenue was dedicated to the poor and needy. And not content with relieving the 
wants, or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was folicitous, by his precept and ex¬ 
ample, to condudt his litttle flock to the kingdom of Heaven. He died in the ninety- 
fecond year of his age, juftly revered and lamented by the whole ifland : while his 
grave was watered with the tears of thofe whom his bounty had iupported •, his benig¬ 
nity had gladdened ; or his eloquent piety had “ turned into righteoufnefs. Even to 


violent concuffion, fubfequent to the sera of the Druids. Near Caftletown, fome traces of an earthquake, 
and of a volcanic eruption have been difeovered. Tradition is however blent on theie fubje&s. 

* Jocelinus. ... . „ 

f “ This cathedral was built by Simon, bifhop of Sodor, who died in 1245, a °d was here buried. 
Bifhop Wilfon. 

this 
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this dav 5 many of the inhabitants of the ifland never hear his name mentioned, but 
the tear of gratitude infenfibly fwells into their eye, and their faltering tongue bleffes 
the memory of their pious and venerable benefa&or. 

Bifliop Wilfon was fucceeded by Mark Hildefley, a prelate who afilduoufly imi¬ 
tated the piety and benevolence of his predeceffor. At the defile of the Duke of 
Athol, he was nominated by the whole body of Englifli bifhops, as a perfon worthy oi 
wearing the mitre which Bifhop Wilfon by his virtues had fo adorned. Befides a 
life of private beneficence, he eftablifhed a charity-fchool at Kirk-Michael; and under 
his aufpices, the feriptures were tranflated into the Manks language. 

He died in the 17th year of his confecration, and lies buried, with his wife, under a 
black marble monument, by the fide of Bifliop Wilfon. 

Thefe two holy men feem to have been fele&ed by Providence, and crowned with 
a length of years, that by their pious labours they might humanize and enlighten a 
barbarous people. 

The next bifliop of Sodor and Man was Richard Richmond, an eloquent preacher, 
yet a haughty prelate. He died at London, and was fucceeded by George Mafon, 
whofe temerity has already been noticed. It may not however be improper to obferve, 
that into this error he was feduced by the artifice of others, operating on his grati¬ 
tude; and that his private charadler was virtuous and amiable. He died in 1784; and 
was fucceeded by Claudius Criggan, the prefent bifliop; a man of deep penetration, 
poliflied manners, and domeftic virtues. Of his pulpit-doqence there are feveral ad¬ 
mirers ; yet fome have imagined his gefture too oratorical, and his language too florid, 
for the fimplicity and dignity of a prelate. 

The fee of the ifland is Ailed Sodor and Man ; and this title of Sodor has perplexed 
many. Camden derives it from “ a fmall ifland near Caftletown, in which Pope 
Gregory the Fourth eroded an epifcopal feebut no fuch ifland is now vifible. 
Buchanan, fpeaking of the ifle of Man, fays; “ Superior aetas oppidutii. in ea Sodo- 
ram appellabat, in qua infularum epifeopus fedem habebat*:” and Archbilhop Spoti- 
wood writes, “ that in the ifle of Man a ftately church was ere&ed to the honour 
of our Saviour, called Sodorense Fanum ; that is, the Temple of our Saviour : and 
hence it is that the bilhops are Ailed Sodorenfes Epifcopif:” while others with a greater 
degree of probability, have derived the title of Sodor from a village of that name, 
in the ifle of I-Columb Kill, where the bifliop of the weftern ifles had anciently 
his refidence ; but after the Norwegian conqueft of the ifle of Man and the weflern 
ifles of Scotland, the bifhopricks were united with the title of Sodor and Man ; which 
union continued till the Englifli conquered this ifland, and then, the Bifliop of Sodor 
and Man ftill retained his title, while the Scotch prelate aflumed that of Bifliop of the 
Ifles |. 

By Henry the Fourth, the patronage of this bilhoprick, with the royalty of the ifland, 
was granted to Sir John Stanley and his fuccefiors: and to this day, the Dukes of 
Athol, as his defeendants, have the honour of nominating the Bifliop of Sodor and Man : 
who, on receiving his Majefty’s approbation, is confecrated by the Archbilhop of 
York, and inflailed in Peel cathedral. 

The Bifliop was anciently the firft baron in the realm, and at prefent claims (I pre¬ 
fume chiefly through courtefy) the title and dignity of a peer § : but as the bilhoprick 

* Lib. i. f Book firft. 

X After the Englilh conqueft* the name of Sodor was given to Peel-ifle, (called by the Norwegians 
Holm) in which are the remains of the cathedral and epifcopal palace. 

$ “ The arms of the bifhoprick are upon three afeents, the Virgin Mary (landing with her arms extend¬ 
ed between two pillars: on the dexter whereof a church, in bafe the ancient arms of Man.”—Sacheverell. 
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was not one of thofe fpiritual baronies con dinned, by 'William the Conqueror, nor 
the bilhop defied by the king’s conge d’elire, he has no feat in the Britilh parlia- 
nient. 

Hi3 power was formerly ample, and fometimes intolerant •, but fince the triumph 
over clerical oppreffion in 1643, it has been limited by moderation and juftice. His 
revenue however increafes ; for within thefefew years it has exceeded 1200I. per an¬ 
num : a liberal fum in this ifland, bleffed with fuch abundance not only of the com¬ 
forts, but alfo of the luxuries of life. 

Under the bilhop are an arch-deacon, two vicars-general, and an epifcopal regifter 
who, with their prelate, compofe the confiftory-court, and have under their jurifdic- 
tion feventeen parilhes. Of the parochial clergy I (hall give fome account in a fubfe- 
quent chapter, on the manners and charafter of the Manksj and at prefent proceed 
to finilh my journey through the ifland. 

Chap. XIV. — Ramfay.— Kirk-Maughold.—Legend of Saint Maughold , confirmed by 

an hifiorical Pillar.—Snaffield.—Its fublime and unparalleled Profpcd.—Laxey. — 

Kirk- Cone ban.—Return to Douglas . 

ON leaving bilhop’s-court we had a delightful walk in the evening, through a fine 
country to Ramfay, where we arrived to fupper. What I obferved of Peel in a former 
chapter may with little variation be extended to this town. Both places before the 
fale of the ifland flourilhed by the gains of illicit commerce; and fince then, the inha¬ 
bitants of both feem to have been affected with a lupine indifference towards opening 
new channels of trade and commerce. In one inftance Ramfay has the advantage of 
Peel. The neighbouring country, being highly cultivated, produces a con/iderable 
quantity of grain ; part of which is annually exported from the little harbour of Ram¬ 
fay : but this may beconfidered, rather as the traffic of the farmers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, than of the merchants in the town. 

At Ramfay we met with little to engage our attention, and therefore left it early on 
the next morning. The Iky was clear and ferene; and the fun had juft broke from 
the horizon, when we gained the fummit of a fteep hill in our way to Kirk-Maughold. 
Beneath us lay the fpacious bay of Ramfay, glittering in his beams j while every object 
around us feemed to imbibe life and energy from his refulgence. 

In obferving the various beauties of the morning, we paffed the tedious and folitary 
road, leading from Ramfay to Kirk-Maughold; a frnall village which derives it name 
from the following legend. 

About the dole of the fifth century Saint Maughold, who had formerly been a cap¬ 
tain of Irilh banditti, was caft upon this ifland, in a little leathern boat, his hands, 
and his feet, loaden with fetters. Such an objett naturally awoke the attention of the 
bilhop of the ifle, who received him with admiration and pity ; particularly, when the 
faint informed him, that this feverity and danger he voluntarily buffered as a penance 
lor his former wickednefs. To this mountainous folitude, ftill diftinguilhed by his 
name, he retired; when his penitence, aufterity, and piety, obtained him fuch vene¬ 
ration, that, after the death of the bifhop, he fucceeded him, by the unanimous con¬ 
fers of the Manks nation. In 408 his pious celebrity was not confined to the ifland. 
It foon reached his native country : and St. Bridget, one of the tutelary faints of Ire¬ 
land, and foundrefs of Douglas nunnery, vifited him in his mountainous retirement; 
and there received from him the veil of virginity. 

So far fays the legend ; and in confirmation of part of this hiftory, there is ftill vifi- 
ble a beautiful quadrangular pillar near the church-gate of Kirk-Maughold. ^ 
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On one fide, under the capital, is fculptured a venerable figure of St. Maughold, 
conferring the veil on Saint Bridget, whom the fculptor has reprefented as a majeftic, 
yet beautiful virgin. The oppofite fide has a reprefentation of our Saviour expiring 
on the crofs : and under it the arms of the ifland. On the third fide is a figure of bt. 
Bridget in a fupplicating pofture: her eye feems fixed on heaven, and her counte¬ 
nance indicates humility mingled with devotional rapture. The fourth fide is totally 
defaced ; but mod probably it reprefented St. Maughold’s arrival on the iiland, or 
fome other part of his hiftory. 

Befides this'beautiful relic of antiquity, there is alfo a fine Daniflr crofs, fculptured 
on a large (tone, reclining upon the ground juft before the church-door, which cer¬ 
tainly merits the regard of the antiquary. 

Kirk-Mauchold, notwithftanding its former celebrity, isnowthemoft poor and 
lonely village in the ifland. The church ftands on a very lofty promontory, in the 
centre of a church-yard, containing not lefs than five acres. It is enclofed by a ftrong 
mound of earth, faced on the outward fide with ftone; and a great variety of ancient 
and modern grave-ftones are fcattered over this fpacious enclofure. Perhaps, from 
pious veneration to the memory of St. Maughold, the natives, for feveral ages, ufed 
this confecrated fpot, as the chief place of interment in the ifland. 

On leaving Kirk-Maughold we proceeded, through a very fterile part of the coun¬ 
try, toward Douglas: and as the horizon continued pure and unclouded, we deter¬ 
mined to enjoy the unparalleled profpect, which Snaffield affords in fuch delightful 
weather. 

After climbing the lofty furrounding mountains, which only feemed to form a no¬ 
ble bafe to this ftupendous pyramid of Nature, we gained, with much difficulty and 
fatigue, its towering fummit; from whence we had a mo ft fublime and enchanting 
profpeft. Beneath us lay expanded the lefier mountains; and all around the ro¬ 
mantic hills and vales of Mona, beautifully interfperfed with their woods, waters, vil¬ 
lages, and towns: the furrounding ocean, refulgent with the meridian fun, and 
covered with many a white fail, heightened the beauty and fublimity of the landscape; 
while to crown the whole, this charming profpeft was terminated only by the majeftic 
mountains of other kingdoms *. 

Such a glorious view of the majefty of Nature not only charms the eye: it also 
purifies, and ennobles the foul. The mind is filled with a divine enthufiafm. Loft in 
admiration, we difregard human fplendour; and with pity and contempt look down 
on the vanity and ambition of man. Our fouls are weaned from earth, and already 
afpire to their native heaven. 

After enjoying for fome hours the higheft of human pleafures, we left, with a con- 
fiderable degree of reluctance, this enchanting feene j and by a rapid defeent foon 
reached the village of Laxey. 

This group of cottages lies in the bofom of a deep glen j and from its retired creek, 
is reforted to by the few fmugglers w r ho now vifit the ifland. On the eaft it opens into 
a fine bay; and on the fouth, weft, and north, is furrounded by fteep and lonely 
mountains, which, with the deep vales between, afford fome romantic feenery. Such 
pi&urefque folitudes are highly gratifying to a penfive imagination. Here, the charm- 

* Snaffield has been termed the centre of the Britiffi dominions in Europe. Situate in the 54th degree 
of north latitude, and fourth degree of weftern longitude; it commands an extenf:ve view of the mountains 
of Galloway, in Scotland ; of Cumberland and Lancalhire, in England; of Caernarvor.fiiiie, in Wales; 
and of Arklow in Ireland. 
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ing mufe of Beattie might “ feaft on raptures ever new and here the wounded 
heart of Laura Maria might indulge in all the luxury of woe. Having mentioned 
this lady, no lefs diftinguilhed by her genius and fenfibility than exquifxte beauty, I 
am induced, by the favourable reception with which file honoured them, to republilh 
a few verfes addrelfed to her from this ifland, in 1791. 

SONNET— INSCRIBED TO MRS. ROBINSON f. 

THO’ on thy cheek the living rofes glow 
Lovelier, when bath’d in forrows lucid tear ; 

Tho’ more enchanting heaves thy “ brealt of fiiow,” 

Pouring the figh to penfive anguifh dear; 

Tho’ fwceter flows thy foul-diflblving lay, 

Whene’er thy lute throbs to that deep’ning figh 

As to the plaintive gale of finking day. 

Vibrates the lyre of airy melody %: 

Yet, ah! were mine the anguifti-healing art, 

No more fliould figh that beauteous if bread of fnow,” 

Soft throbbing to the touch of forrow’s dart; 

But, tho’ no coflly balm I can bellow, 

Accept the incenfe of a penfive heart, 

Charm’d by thy magic melody of woe. 

Amid the wild and pifturefque feenes, in the vicinity of Laxey, we pafled the 
greater part of the day j and in the evening proceeded to Kirk-Conchan, a pleafant 
and airy village, where the aliens who die in Douglas are ufually interred. We vifited 
the church-yard, which contains fome marble monuments of a recent date; and 
about fun-fet arrived at Douglas, highly delighted with our excurfion through the 
ifland. 

Chap. XV.— The Herring Fijhery.—The Manks Fleet. — A Superjlition highly injurious 
to the Fijhery.—Rejleftions thereon.—The Manks Jubilee. 

SOON after our return to Douglas, I took an evening walk to the promontory 
fouth of the town. The weather was ferene and delightful: the neighbouring fields 
were in full bloffom : the windows of St. George’s chapel flamed with the fetting fun j 
and the ocean was tinged with his ruddy light. In the bay, veffels from many a port, 
with ftreamers waving in the wind, were waiting the completion of their cargoes; 
and at a diftance, fcattered along the horizon for many a league, were feen the white 
fails of four hundred fifher-boats; while the town beneath was a crowded feene of 
bufinefs, enlivened with mirth and feftivity. 

The herrings are fuppofed to migrate annually from the north of Europe in one 
immenfe body; but on arriving at the northern ifles of Scotland, are broken into 
various huge fhoals, which, after vifiting feveral of the kingdoms of Europe, regu¬ 
larly return to the more northern regions. About the middle of fuinmer a few 
flragglers appear off this ifland: but the filhery feldom commences till the middle 
of July j and for a month or fix weeks continues off - Peele, Port-Iron, and Caftletown. 

• See the Minftrel; a poem, in which the fined poetical imagery it united with fublime and affe&ing 
fentiment. ... . 

■J- Authorefs of thofe beautiful poems originally published under the fignature of Laura Maria. 

} The harp of /Eolus. 
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The herrings, though then in their prime, are by no means fo abundant as after¬ 
wards. 

About the end of Auguft they collect from every part round thelfland, towards the 
north point of Douglas-Bay; and here, with increafmg fuccefs the fifliery continues till 
the middle of September; 'when the equinoctial gales ufually intimidate the filhermen, 
and diflipate the herrings. 

The boats feldom exceed eight tons, are built with much deterity, fail fwiftly, and 
are eafily commanded. When new they coft, including the nets, upwards of feventy 
or eighty guineas; but they feldom are the foie property of the filhermen. The pro¬ 
duce of every night is divided into nine {hares. Two belong to the owners of the 
boat; one to the proprietors of the nets; and the refidue to the fix filhermen. Two 
of thefe are generally feamen; and the reft, at the beginning of the filhery, come 
from the interior parts of the country t to which, on its clofe, they return fupremely 
contented; if they have procured herrings, and the women, in their abfence, culti¬ 
vated potatoes, barely adequate to the maintenance of the family till next fifliery. 
Few of the filhermen are acquainted with the anxiety attending the pofieflion of 
riches. The greater part of their gains is confumed during the fifiiery in feafting 
or cbriety j and the remainder is ufually configned to quiet fome importunate cre¬ 
ditor. 

Upwards of four hundred boats* compofe the Manks fleet. An admiral and vice- 
admiral are annually elefted : to the former of whom government allows 5I. and to 
the other 3I. for the feafon. Their boats are diftinguilhed by a fmall flag at the top- 
maft, and their province is to conduit the fleet to the herring-ground f. The boats 
fail with the evening, and return with the morning tide. On leaving the harbour, 
each fiflierman uncovers his head, and appears for a few moments engaged in devo¬ 
tion : but this, I prefume, is more a relic of cuftomary fuperftition, than an exprefiion 
of real piety. Under the cloud of night they {hoot their nets, which are buoyed up 
by inflated bags of dog-lkin, dried in the fun and fmeared over with tar. The her¬ 
rings are caught by the gills; and in fuch abundance, that part of the nets muft be 
frequently cut away. Many of the boats return laden with fifty, and fome with fe¬ 
venty meazes J. This, while it continues, occafions a very rapid influx of money 
into the country; a fuccefsful night’s filhing being frequently eftimated at 3oo®l. and 
fometimes amounting to 5000I. 

Among the herrings are caught great quantities of dog-fifh, called by the Manks 
gabboch, which prey upon the herrings, and from their ftrength and voracity prove 
very definitive to the nets. They furnifli the natives with oil, and when dried refera¬ 
ble ling j but are feldom ufed except by the pooreft of the inhabitants. 

1 have already mentioned fome of the fuperflitions of this country ; but thefe were 
in general innocent fancies. An error of that nature however prevails during the 
filhery, which proves highly injurious to the interests of the illand. Superftition, 
that foe to commerce, operating on the native indolence of the Manks, influences them 
to facrifice at her {hrine every Saturday and Sunday evening, during the herring fea¬ 
fon ; the fifliermen being of opinion, that the lale of the fifli caught on the one even¬ 
ing, and the failing of the boats on the other, would equally prolane the fabbath. 

Did this regard to the fabbath proceed from a juft veneration of the awful injunction 
of Him, who is fo profufely conferring on them the bleflings of the fea, it would be 

* In this number are not included the fmacks, brigs, &c. belonging to the illand. 

f During the filhery there is a penalty of yl. for every gull which is killed ; thefe birds being fuppofed 
conftantly to attend the herrings. J A meaze of herrings is five hundred, 
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pious and commendable: but it is more the offspring of fear, than of gratitude to Hea¬ 
ven. It arifes from a tradition, that on a Sunday evening of the laft century, when 
the boats were fiftiing, a tremendous gale, accompanied with thunder and lightning 
arofe, which deftroyed a great part of the fleet; while feveral of the boats which had 
fled for refuge to a neighbouring cove, were crulhed to pieces by the fall of the im¬ 
pending precipice. Whether this adually happened, or was only a fabrication of priefl- 
craft, I have never been able to learn. It has however proved a real calamity to the 
country. The natives believe it an awful inflance of the wrath ot Heaven, ayiu. aie 
thereby deterred from fubjeCing themfelves to the like vengeance, lhis faciifice of 
two days is very injurious to the fifliery. From Friday to Monday evening the (boats 
of herrings move to fome other ground ; and frequently, as loon as they are difcovered, 
the clofe of the week prevents any material advantage therefrom. 

Were the boats to fail on the Saturday evening, the filh would be fold on the enfuing 
morning ; and this, in the opinion of fome, might occafion a bultle incomiftent with 
the folemnity of the Sabbath. But what injury could be given to the molt pious and 
enlightened mind, were the fifliermen (after having on the Sabbath-day offered up to 
God in his temple theincenfe of grateful hearts) to fail with the evening tid, and gather 
in the bleflings which Heaven, at this feafon fo copioufly pours m ound them ? 

During the fifliery, the ifland feems to awake from its native lethargy. Douglas is a 
fcene of great feftivity. This feafon is a jubilee to the fifhermen ; and their wives and 
daughters come ingroups from the interior parts of the country to heighten it. The 
Mankfman (hakes off his wonted (loth and melancholy, and affumes an an of gaiety and 
mirth. The day is paffed in banqueting, and flowing cups go round; gladnefs Amies 
in every eye; the fong echoes from every comer-, and not unfrequently dances conclude 

the feftivity of the night. . . ... 

' To a generous mind it is highly gratifying, to obferve fome thoufands deriving lite 
and gladnefs from this employ. The pleafure however diminiflies on relieving, that all 
this gaiety and exertion will foon be over; and that the Mankfman, when he has balked, 
like a fummer infeC, fora little time in the funfhine of induftry, will retire to his ufual 
indolence and mifery; to his fmoky cottage, and tattered family : for, till manufactures 
are more generally eftablifhed, he will never know either a continuance of the comforts 
of life, or the bleflings of fociety. 

Chap. XVI. — Sale of the i/land.—View of Trade previous, and fubfequent to that Pe¬ 
riod.—Efablijhment of the Cufloms.—Prefent Imports.—Infular Revenue. 

DURING the civil contefts in England, occafioned by the weaknefs and ambition 
of Charles the firft, feveral perfons of fortune, having fought an afylum in this ifland, 
introduced among the natives a greater flow of money. Previous to this period, their 
trade was chiefly tranfa&ed by an exchange of commodities; and their manner of con¬ 
ducing this bufinefs was not only beneficial to the community, but diftingui(hed by 
its virtuous fimplicity. To prevent any avaricious monopoly, four merchants were an¬ 
nually ele&ed by the people to purchafe foreign merchandize for the whole country. 
Thefe, on the arrival of any veffel, laden with fait, pitch, iron, &c. he. appeared with 
the owner of the cargo before the Governor of the ifland ; when the value of each ar¬ 
ticle was afeertained ; and to the contract, then made by their commercial reprefenta- 
tives, the country cheerfully acceded. The articles given in return were wool, hides, 
tallow, and other produce of the ifland ; but if thefe proved inadequate to the cargo im¬ 
ported, the refidue was then paid for in money by a general affeffment. 
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To a better acquaintance with the utility of fpecie, this primitive mode of com¬ 
merce gradually yielded ; and about the beginning of the prefent century wholly dis¬ 
appeared. 

The increafe of the curtoms, and the eftaMifhment of the excife in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, uniting with other caufes, afterwards proved highly beneficial to the trade 
of this country: the ifle of Man thus became an important mart for thofe luxu¬ 
ries, which the prodigality or policy of the ftate had loaded in Britain with oppreflive 
imports. 

Cambrics, filks, tobacco, tea, wines, fpirituous liquors, &c. &c. were imported from 
the continent *; and on their being landed here, paid a very trifling duty to the lord f: 
but fuch were the quantities admitted, that they formed an ample revenue to him. 
Merchants from various countries fiourifhed in every town of the illand ; which, from 
its vicinity to the furrounding kingdoms, and the plenitude of unexcifed luxuries, was 
much relorted to, by various hords of fmugglers. Befides foreign adventurers, feveral 
of the inhabitants were affuaily engaged in this illicit commerce. An unlimited impor¬ 
tation of goods was legal: but everv exportation of them was in defiance of the la^'S of 
the land, which, at that time, were fhamefully evaded. 

This traffic was certainly injurious to the illand ; yet many of the natives (fill look 
back with regret to that period. Individuals were certainly enriched thereby, but the 
bocy of the people were impoverished. The lands lay uncultivated, the fifheries were 
in a great meafure neglected, and the morals of the people debauched. 

Another evil attended this ciandelfine trade. It affe£led the revenue of Britain and 
Ireland to that degree, that it demanded the attention of the Britifh legiflature. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the reigft of George the firft j, an ad of parliament was parted, purporting, 
that as the commerce of Man was injurious to the interefts of his Majefty’s dominions, 
a pecuniary covnpenfation fhould be granted to the lord, and the feudal fovereignty of 
the ifle be in future annexed to the Britifh crown. But this, from various caufes, was 
not accoinplifhed till the fifth year of the reign of his prefent Majefty § ; when the roy¬ 
alty, with all its dignities and emoluments, ^the patronage of the bifhoprick excepted) 
was for ever reverted in the crown of Britain : the Duke of Athol enjoying in 
lieu of his regalities, a grant of 70,0001. and a liberal annuity for the lives of himfelf 
and his Duchefs. 

Thefaleof theifland fpread an univerfal terror through the country. The hurtle of 
commerce ceafed ; and every countenance indicated fear and amazement. The mer¬ 
chants, imagining that the treafures of their warehoufes would be immediately confif- 
cated, dilpofed of them greatly beneath their original value, and retired to other coun¬ 
tries ; while many of the poflefibrs of landed property, now deeming it of little con- 
rtderation, fold it to any purchafer. Confequent ly, fome were ruined, feveral were in¬ 
jured; and a very few individuals, of greater policy and penetration, a mailed by this 
univerfal alarm, an immenfe fortune jj. But though the fale of the ifland was, in its im- 

* According to the report of the commiflioner- in London, were annually imported into *his ifland wine, 
brandy. See from France ai.d Spain ; rum and coffee from the Biitifh colonies; and Eaft India >ods from 
Denmark, Swtden, Holland, Hamburgh, and the Netherlands. 

f Trifling as the infuh r duties were, the lord was frequently defrauded of them: not wrti. (landing this, 
they produced from 175 to 764, ab ut 6 o_cl. annually. 

J ’ 726 . March th, 17 5. 

|| By a perfon who had been an eminent merchant in llamfay I was allured, that on the ale of the ifland 
he fo d fifty pipes of brandy at 2s per gallon, payable by bills at three mo ths — and b« fore the time of pay¬ 
ment arrived, every gallon of brandy had been re-fold, at the advanced price of 10s. Od. 
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mediate confequences, thus partially injurious to the country, it has fince been deemed 
univerfally beneficial; and the natives are now taught by experience to regard it as the 
greateft bleffing. 

Though the conftitution of the country was in no inftance affefted by its reveftment 
in the crown of Britain, the government of the ifland certainly was. The revenue- 
department was no.w feparated from the civil cftabliflitnent. A cuftom-houfe, in his 
Majefty’s name, was erected at Douglas, and fubjett-offices in Peel, Caftletown, and 
Ramfay ; the eftablifhmeru confifling of a receiver-general, colle&or, comptroller *, and 
foine inferior officers. 

On completing the lale of the ifland, government, at the requifition of the Duke of 
Athol, consented to retain every officer of his appointment, except the collector of the 
cuftoms. This office was then conferred on Richard Bethatn, Efq. L. L. D. f; who 
died in 1789, and was fucceeded by the prefent collector. 

Since the eflabliftnnent of the cuftoms, the importation of foreign luxuries has been 
limited ; and the imports on them (though much inferior to the Englifli duties) increafed. 
There is however ftill an abundant variety. Exports may be made at Peel, Caftletown, 
or Ramfay : but all imports of rum, tea, fugar, wine and tobacco, are only admiflible 
at the cuftom-houfe of Douglas. 

The imports of the ifland are numerous ; and the duties various ; but from every 
import payable in England they are exempt f. 

The opprcffion of excife is ftill unknown in this country. The duties are paid on 
the arrival of the goods, and they are then free from all future infpedtion Foreign 
brandy and gin, being prohibited, may be feized by a cuftom-houfe officer; but all other 
articles of commerce are fecure from his annoyance, unlefs they are detected in a clan- 
deftine exportation. 

From the annual amount of the imports arifes the infular revenue. Part of this fup- 
ports the civil eftablifhment, and the refidue is annually remitted to the Britifhtreafury ; 
where it either lies dormant, or is applied to foreign purpofes ; although the principal 
harbour of the ifland is in § ruins, and the jail a difgrace to humanity ! 

* The falavy of the comptroller is, exclufive of the fees, tool, that of th# collector, confiderably 
more. 

f Dr. Bctbam was father-in law to Captain Bligh, wliofe fortitude, amid unequalled dangers, the public 
have fo juflly admired. 

t French wines are charged with 4I. per tnn,and Portugal wines with 2I. Rum pny3 2s. a gallon; to¬ 
bacco 3d per pound ; black tea 6d. and green tea is. Soap, fugar, and filk goods are charged with an 
impoft of 5 per cent, and other wares with 2 \ ad valorem. The wines come dire&ly from France and Por¬ 
tugal. The red port is greatly fuperior to what is generally drunk in England ; and including every duty 
and expeuce, coils the importer little more than yd. a bottle. Thirty thoufand gallons of rum are annually 
permitted from England, and /0,000 from Scotland. The duty was originally only i8d. a gallon ; but 
an additional 6d. was afterwards impofed. Tobacco aud loaf-fugar are generally imported from Liverpool, 
Previous to 1788, great quantities of each were annually imported ; hut this indulgence being abufed, the 
former was confined to4o,coolb. and the latter to 20 tons—a limitation more than adequate to the annual 
confumption of the ifland. 

$ Every hoat engaged in the herring fifhery pays annually ios. to the cuftoms; which fum, with the 
amount of the bay fifheries and the harbour dues, is applied to the temporary repairs of the various ports in 
the ifland. 
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Chap. XVII.— Trade of the IJland continued.—Exports.—Sketch of the Herring Trade. 

—Other Exports.—balance of Trade.—Agriculture and Manttfattures recommended. 

—Refections . 

THE exports of theifland are not adequate to its imports; although government, to 
promote a i'pirit of commercial induftry among the Manks, has exempted from every 
fee and import: in Britain and Ireland, their produce and manufactures; and the impor¬ 
tation of every article requifite for the culture of the lands, and the advancement of 
their manufactures and fifheries. Befides this indulgence, government has granted a 
bounty of is. a barrel on herrings defigned for Britilh confumption, and an additional 
2s. 6d. when exported to a foreign market. 

As herrings are at prefent the ftaple commodity of the country, I lhall here give a 
Iketch of this trade. During the fifhery the price fluctuates from 2s. to 3s. a hun¬ 
dred ; but near the clofe, the foreign fmacks and red herring houfes being fupplied, it 
rapidly decreafes to is. 6d. and fometimes even to is. They are then cured by the 
white herring merchants. The procefs is Ample; and women are chiefly employed 
on this occaflon. By girls, from nine to thirteen years of age, the herrings are car¬ 
ried in bafkets from the boats ; and on being conveyed to the herring houfes are, by 
the more robuft women, rubbed thoroughly with fait; after which they leave them to 
purify till next morning, when, with a layer of fait between each row of flfh, they are 
barrelled *. 

The trade is lucrative; but it ought to be confidered; that a certain degree of 
rifque is incurred: from a fcarcity of filh, fhould the price exceed as. a hundred, al- 
moft all the expenfive preparations for, and fanguine expectations from, the fifhery are 
fruftrated. 

Thofe defigned for red herrings are firfl: regularly piled up with a layer of fait be¬ 
tween each row, and for fome days remain to purify. They are then wafhed; and, 
when the water is fufficiently drained from them, are fixed by the mouth on fmall 
rods, and hung up in extenfive houfes built for the purpofe. The houfes are very 
high: in length exceeding thirty yards, and in width about twenty. The length is 
divided into feveral fpaces; and here the herring-rods are hung, reaching in rows 
from the roof of the houfe till within eight feet of the floor. The regularity of the 
ranks, and the luftre of the herrings, when newly hung up, make a very beautiful 
appearance. Underneath, are kindled feveral fires of the dried roots of oak, which 
are kept continually fmoking for four or five weeks: when the herrings, being fuf¬ 
ficiently reddened, are barrelled, and fhipped for fome of the Mediterranean ports; 
from whence the veflels return with a cargo to Liverpool, and fometimes with a part of 
it for the ifland. The matter of the veflel is generally ignorant of the port for which 
he is deftined, till he is a few leagues from Douglas. He then opens his orders; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that to one port many of the Manks cargoes are 
configned. 

Befides the herring trade, the ifland exports fome quantities of grain, cattle, butter, 
bacon, lead, kelp, coarfe linen, and fpun cotton. But notwithflanding the amount of 

• A barrel contains about 6 co, which, including erery expence, does not coft the curer, when land- 
cd in the Englifh market, more than 12s. while the lowelt turn it will command there is il. is. and fre¬ 
quently il 5s. 
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thefe, and the annual influx of wealth from the fifltery, the balance of trade is agairfd 
the iiland: and Ihould the filhery confiderably decline, from the prefent languilhing 
ftate of manufactures, and the too great neglect of agriculture, this country would be 
almort ruined. 

Many circumftances unite to favour the eftablifhment of manufactures, and the fur- 
ther increafe of agriculture in the ifland. The land is exempt from taxation; the 
neceflaries and comforts of life are abundant; the country would fupply feveral ma¬ 
nufacturing materials; while for the greater part of the produce of the land, and many 
of the manufactures, there would be an immediate demand at home; and tor the rert- 
due an ealy conveyance (from the centrical fituation of the ifland,) to various markets 

abroad. . . 

Thus, the balance of trade, which is now againft the country, w r ould be in its favour; 
and a permanent fountain of wealth opened in its centre, which, from the influx of 
the filhery, would annually over-flow. But this demands a fpirit of enterprize and ac¬ 
tivity, hoftile to the native indolence of the Manks : manv of w'hom facrifice every con- 
fideration to the purluit of the filhery ; and when this terminates, retire to their clay- 
built cottages; where, furrounded by a iqualid and tattered family, they Humber out 
the refidue of the year in floth and mifery *. 

Providence has given a liberal lupply of the wealth of the feato this ifland, and the 
acquifition of this, during-the feafon, ought to be profecuted with avidity ; but the re¬ 
mainder of the year Ihould not be confumed in indolence. A fociety for eltabhfhing 
manufactures, and promoting a more general culture of the lands, would to this coun¬ 
try be a molt benevolent inllitution. The Mankfman would then be roufed from his 
lethargy; he and his family amply participate of the comforts of life; the bleflings of 
fociety increafe; and, although the filhery Ihould decline, thefe new channels of wealth 
would remain unexhaulted. 

Chap. XVIII. — General Charafter of the Manks.—Their Indolence. — Melancholy.—Su- 

perjiition.—Difregard of Science.—Clerical Character.—Poverty of Genius and of Pub¬ 
lic Spirit among the Manks.—Their Attention to private Charity. 

TPIIS account of die Ifle of Man I {hall now conclude with a general character of the 
natives; diverting myfelf of every prejudice, and only folicitous “ to extenuate nothing, 
nor fet dowm aught in malice.” 

Indolence is a prominent feature of the Manks character; otherwife the lands w ould 
be more univerfally cultivated, and manufactures more generally eftablifhed. From 
whatever caufes this hereditary inactivity may fpring I will not prelume to fay; but 
it certainly derives new influence from the quiet of the lonely vales and mountainous 
recelfes, to which the greater part of the inhabitants are accuftomed from their child¬ 
hood. 

To a contemplative mind, folitude is a fountain of the fublimeft enjoyments: ope¬ 
rating however on an inert difpofition, it only cherifhes a fombrous melancholy ; which, 
by enervating the mind, renders it'a flave to every fuperftition; or what is ftill more 
unfortunate, eradicates every veftige of reafon. 

In fupport of this obfervation, I need only refer to fomeof the fuperftitious delufions 
of the natives; and to the harmlefs, but fullen lunatics, who fo frequently diftrefs the 
feeling mind in this country. 

• The filhery commences in July, and ufuajly terminates with the. autumnal equinox. ConfequcntJy 
nine months of the year are by many of the Manks paffed in inactivity. 
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To a doomy imagination thus nourilhed by indolence and folitude, perhaps may 
be imputed the general influence of Methodifm in the illand. Being more ambitious to 
aftonifh the ignorant, by thundering forth the terrors of the law than to capture 
them, bv difplaying the mild beauty of the gofpel, Methodifm eaf.ly afiinulates wnh 
gloomy minds-, heightens native melancholy by religious terrors; and rapidly elta- 
bliflies over the weak and fupcrflitious an unlimited controul. 

The inhabitants of the towns are, however, in fome degree, exempt from tne.e 
evils. Society promotes activity; and adlivity difpcls from the nund the cloud ot 
fuperftition. Men, as they become more focial, become more cheerful and en¬ 
lightened. v ' ... . 

Among the higher clafles of the Manks are fonte of pohthed manners, hbcial 

minds, and real hofpitality: but there are many more who, prefuming on the 
wealth they have amafled, are haughty in their deportment, and illiberal in then pie- 
judices. 

The middle ranks have a greater air of politenefs and hofpitality; yet they have 
been frequently efteemed fhrewd, felfifh, inuncere, and litigious. . fhe lower clafles 
are lik,e the vulgar in every country, only perhaps a little more inert and ignorant. 
They know little of the enjoyments of life; many of them confuraing the greater part 
of the year in liftlefs ftupidity. Their habitations are miferable huts; their attire 
tneap *, and their common diet thin barley cakes, or herrings and potatoes, with a 
beverage of milk and water. Being however of an athletic frame, they brave thefe 
hard (hips; and from the falubrity of the country, many of them arrive at a great 


age t» 

The Manks are generally of a penfive phyftognomy, feldom expreflive of vivacity, 
or fublitnity of mind. Some of the women however are beautiful; and a few of them 
not unacquainted with female accoinplifhments. 

The liberal arts have few votaries in this country. Science is difregarded ; and po¬ 
lite literature little cultivated. Their parochial clergy are more refpe&able for their 
virtues, than eminent for learning or genius. They are feldom diflinguifhed by an uni- 
verfity education; but at a clerical feminary in Caftletown J, imbibe the elements of 
theology and claffical lore. Their livings feldom exceed iool. and are never inferior 
to 50I. yet, on this income they live contented and happy. 

The folitude of the country, it may be prefumed, would be favourable to the pur- 
fuits of philofophy or literature; and its pi&urefque and romantic feenery to the 
indulgence of the imagination; yet the ifle of Man has not produced a perfon 
known in the neighbouring kingdoms, either by the vigour of intellect, or the fire of 


genius. 

The Manks are like the Swifs and Highlanders, warmly attached to their native 
vales and mountains; tenacious of their ancient cuftoms; and jealous of their here¬ 
ditary rights and privileges. They have however, few monuments of public fpirit. 


• The poorer fort of the men ufually wear a kind of fandal, which they call Kerranes, made of un- 
tanned leather, crofs-laced from the toe to the upper part of the inftep, apd gathered about the ancle. 

f In futnmer the air is cooled by the fea breeves ; the winter is as mild as in the fame latitude of the 
neighbouring countries; and though fogs are rather frequent, they do not appear to be injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants. Sea-bathirg i* peculiarly delightful in this illand ; the water being fo lucid and 
pure, that ihe fine Tandy bottom may be feettat a great depth. 

^ To bilhop Barrov.-, the Manksclergy are eminently indebted. Belides feveral other inftanqes of his 
beneficence to them, he founded, by donations which he collected in England, this academy ; and by his 
own private charity, purchafed two elktes for the fupport of fueh young pet foils as Ihould be defigned for 
the miuiftry. 
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The Houfe of Keys is a mean building; the public jail a dungeon ; and the principal 
harbour almoft in ruins; while in the whole ifland there is no public eftablifhment for 
fheltering the deftitute, protecting the infane, refloring the fick, or fupporting the 
poor. Yet in this country private charity is liberal. In the herring feafon the bene¬ 
volence of the fifliermen feeds the poor* ; and during the refidue of the year, they are 
fupported by the weekly generofity of a few individuals. A fympathy for the diftrefies 
of others has been diflinguilhcd by Juvenal f as “ the higheft ornamentiof our na¬ 
ture •” and Charity by the facred writers has been accounted the completion of human 
virtue. 

I (hall therefore conclude this fketch of the general character of the Manks with 
obferving, that, notwithstanding feveral imperfections which a regard to truth, un¬ 
affected with prejudice, has forced me to point out, this country is dillinguifhed, 
though not by public, by what is equally noble, private charity. And a higner ho¬ 
nour can fcarcely be inherited by a nation; for in the luftre which benevolence 
throws over the general character, a generous mind forgets every blemilh and imper¬ 
fection. 


A REVIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. 

Chap. I .—A Review of the Manks Hi/lory, from the Government of the Druids , to the 

Norwegian Conquejl. 

TO trace the origin of nations, to elucidate their progrefs from barbarity to civiliza¬ 
tion, and, in a page illumined with the flame of genius, to give immortality to their 
patriots and heroes, is the office of the hiftoric mufe: but this dignity not correfponding 
wTth my prefent defign, I fliall promife little more than a chronological view of the kings 
of Man; with a fketch of the characters of thofe, rendered confpicuous by their crimes, 
or virtues. 

The Ifle of Man was known to the ancients by various names. Caefar diftinguifhes 
it by that of Mona J Ptolemy calls it Monceda, or the more remote Mona; Pliny 
Monabia, and others Eubonia. Buchanan fliles it Mana, the natives Manning, and 
the Englifh Man; which appellation, bifliop Wilfon derives from the Saxon word 
ijitaug § j this ifland being literally among the neighbouring kingdoms. 

The original inhabitants inoft probably migrated from Britain; and as their chief 
employment was hunting, they lived in tribes, and their primitive government was 
patriarchal. To this form fucceeded the civil and religious inftitutions of the Druids j 
a race of facred and venerable legiflators, who, after the general maflacre of their bre¬ 
thren in Anglefea, reigned over the affections of the natives of Mona, till the clofe of the 

’* The Manks have the following generous proverb : 

u Tra ta yn derrey Vought cooney lefh bought elley ta fee hene garaghtee When one poor man re¬ 
lieves another, God himfelf rejoices at it; or, as it is in the original, laughs outright. 

J-Molliffima corda 

Human© generi dare fe Natura fatetur, 

Quae lacrymas dedit, hsec noftri pars optima fenfus, Sat, xy. 

X The Mona of Tacitus is Anglefea. 

^ Signifying among* 
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fourth century; when the light of Chriftianity penetrating the gloom of their umbra- 
geous oaks, their admirable fabric of religion and morality gradually yielded to a fyftern, 
which, in fome of its molt important dodrines, refenibled, yet infinitely furpafled, 

their ow-n *. . . 

By embracing Chriftianity, the legiflative dignity of the Druids was not immediately 
affetfted f; for according to the Manks tradition they and their defendants continued, 
for feveral years, the teachers and rulers of the people J. But at length an irruption 
of northern barbarians, fpreading anarchy and devaftation through the country, over¬ 
threw- their dominion : and a long period enfued, in which the hiftory of this ifland is 
involved in darknefs and fable, till the defcent oi 

orry, 


in the tenth century. „ * 

This prince was of the Danifli line, and after fubduing the Orcades and Hebrides,, 
at laft eftabliflied his throne in Mona. Though he aifumed the government by violence, 
his reign was undifturbed by any domeftic commotion i and to his polity the Manks 
are indebted for the origin of their Conftitutional Representatives; who for feveral fuc- 
ceeding ages fometimes feebly oppofed, but more frequently functioned regal oppreftion. 
After a long reign, Orry was fucceeded by hisfon, 

guttred: 

A prince who devoted his attention to the welfare of his fubje&s: he ere&ed the 
noble relic of Danilh architeaure, Caftle-Ruflien y and in that durable monument of 
his regal grandeur lies obfcurely buried. 

The third prince of the Danifli line was 

REGINALD j 

who facrificed the dignity of his charaaer to luft and intemperance,. His vices accele¬ 
rated his ruin: for having feduced a lady whofe brothers were foldiers of fortune, they 
revenged her difhonour by the death of her feducer. On this event, 

OLAVE, 

having aflumed the crown without the approbation of the King of Denmark, was with 
much apparent friendfliip invited to his court: but on his arrival was arraigned, and 
executed as a traitor to the fupremacy of the Danifh throne. His brother. 

OLAIN, 

fucceeded him, who, after an equitable reign, died in Ireland, and had for his fuc- 
ceffor 

allen ; 

whofe memory has been branded with every crime. He was poifonecl by his governor, 
and mod probably fucceeded by 

MACON; 

a gallant prince, who, for refufmg homage to the Englifli crown, was deprived of the 
diadem of the ifles. It was however foon afterwards reftored to him with a plenitude 
of honour. He was created by the Englifli monarch, admiral of a numerous fleet, 
with which he annually circumnavigated the Britifh ifles; to guard them from the ra- 


* See Chap. XTI. .. 

| During this period,. the ifle of Man, according to Boetius and other writers, was the fountain of all 
pure learning ; the refidence of the Mufes ; and a literary retirement for the heirs of the crown of Scotland. 
From this it may be prefumed that the erudition, genius, and virtue of the Druids for fome ages furvived 
their religious eftabhfhmefit iii this country. 

J Ninnius mentions the invafion of this ifland by one Binle a Scot; and other writers its redu&ion by 
Edwin, king of Northumberland - y but thefe were temporary ravages, and uo; conquclb. 
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pine and barbarity of the Scandinavian pirates, who, at this period, were a terror to 
the neighbouring kingdoms. It is uncertain how long he reigned, or by whom he was 
fucceeded : but in the eleventh century, 

OODRF.n CROVAN, 

a Norwegian hero, having accompanied his king in the invafion of England, and being 
there defeated, fought an afylum in this ifland, where he was hofpitably received by 
the natives. The reigning prince of Man at this period was Godred the fonof Syrric, 
who from his cowardice, barbarity, and injuftice, became odious to his fubjefts. With 
a penetrating eye Godred Crovan obferved the difeontentsof the people; and animated 
by regal ambition, formed the daring project of dethroning the king. But this am¬ 
bitious plan he concealed from the inhabitants, till he fliould be in veiled with force 
fufficient to command fuccefs. To obtain this, he withdrew to his native country ; and 
arming a numerous fleet, with great expedition returned to this ifland. In his abfence 
the tyrant died, and 

FINGAT, 

his fon, was feated on the throne; from whole youth, mildnefs, and generality, the 
Manks promifed themfelves many blefiings. The virtues of this prince, infpiring his 
fubje&s with heroic loyalty, for fome time fruftrated the hopes of the invader; who, 
being twice repulfed, effected by flratagem what he could not accomplilh by violence. 
In a dark night he concealed in a wood, under a hill near Ramfay, three hundred of 
his troops; and on the morning landed the remainder of his forces; which, being 
oppofed by the Manks with their ufual heroifm, were again almoft vanquilhed. But 
in the moment of fuppofed viftory Godred vigoroufly renewing the combat, the troops 
that formed the ambufeade now bur ft upon the rear of the Manks army. A well-dif- 
puted conflict enfued: and at length the tide of conqueft turned againft the Manks. 
Their king with the prime of his nobility fell in the battle, and the relidue yielded to 
the generofity of the conqueror. 

Chap.1I. — -A Review of the Manks hi/lory, from the Norwegian conquefl to the Death 

of Godred the Son of Olave. 

ON the day after the battle, (A.D. 1066)* Godred aflembling his army, fubmitted 
to their choice, either to divide the lands among themfelves, and refide here; or to 
plunder the ifland, and return to their own country. Many of the foldiers, eager to 
pillage thofe whom they had conquered, preferred the latter alternative; and enrich¬ 
ing themfelves by rapine, returned home w'ith the fpoils their ferocity had acquired. 
But others of greater fpirit and policy being defirous of fharing in a foreign land, the 
fortunes of a chief who had led them to conqueft, he divided among them the fouth 
department of the ifland; while the northern divifion he granted to the natives, on ex- 
prefs condition, that no man fhould ever claim any inheritance. Thus, Godred, 
having conquered, foon began to enflave the people. 

Tyrants are ever fufpicious of their fubjefts; and as they know that peace is fa¬ 
vourable to reflection, and reflexion to liberty, they ufually precipitate them into a 
foreign war; thereby, confirming opprefiion at home, and fpreading devaftation in other 
countries. With this policy (of which our modern princes feem fo ambitious) Godred 

* At this period commences the Chronicon Manniae, which terminates with the Scottifh conqueft. 
It was written by the monks of Rulhen- Abbey, and publifhed by Camden in his Britannia. Its authenti¬ 
city being corroborated by various teftitnonies, I have, with a few deviations, followed the outlines of it in 
th>s and the fubfequent chapter. 
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was not unacquainted. Obferving a Ipjrit of discontent fifing among his fubjeds, he 
formed the young and vigorous into a fine army, with which he fuccefsfully invaded 
Dublin, and then returned to the ifland, loaden with the Spoils ot conqueft. . The 
weftern Scots having however checked him in his career of vidory, Godred equipped 
a considerable fleet tp refent thefe hofiilities. He awed a part of Scotland, and fub- 
dued the Hebrides: but the honour acquired by thefe new victories he did not long 
enjoy; for he foon after died in one of thofe iflands which had lately fubmitted to 

him. . , 

He was majeftic in his perfon ; noble in his afped ; and of a bold, penetrating, and 
politic genius. To the feelings of mercy he was not wholly infenfible; but the prin¬ 
ciples of juftice he accounted trifles beneath the regard and dignity of one, who, by 
his heroifm and policy, had feated himfelf on a foreign throne. 

Godred, (A. D. 1082,) was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, 

lagman ; 

who having murdered his brother Harold, on fufpicion of promoting a rebeilion among 
the foldiery, refigned his crown for the crofs: and, according to the devotional ab- 
furdity of thofe ages, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as an expiation for 
his fraternal barbarity. He died at Jerulalem j (A. D. 1089,) an^ his youngelt 
brother, 

OLAVE, 

the third fon of Godred the conqueror, being then very young, the nobility of the 
ifles fent to Murcard O’Brian, King of Ireland, foliciting him to appoint fome perfon 
of royal defeent, as regent of the kingdom during Olave’s minority. Incompliance 
with their requeft, the king fent Donald Tade, who, for his opprellion and barbarity, 
was foon expelled the ifland by an indignant people. Olave, their natural prince, 
was then a youth in the court of Henry the Firft: and the chiefs of the ifles being 
anxious to feat on the throne a man of mature abilities, elefted Mac Manis *, whofe 
merit amply fan&ioned their choice. From the pride and jealoufy of Earl Outher, a 
confpiracy was however, ^A. D. 1098,) formed againft him; and in the combat 
which it occafioned, both the prince and confpirator, with many of their partizans, 
were flain. By this civil conteft the kingdom being confiderably weakened, it became 
an eafy prey to Magnus, King of Norway; who, influenced by an abfurd fuperftition, 
refigned his own crown, and fpread havock and rapine through the neighbouring 
countries. He reigned for fix years in this ifland ; but in attempting the reduction of 
Ireland, he was furrounded by the natives, and with the greater part of his followers, 
after fighting with aftor.ilhing valour, was at length flain. 

Upon his death, (A.D. 1102) the nobility of the ifles fent a folemn and fplendid 
embaffy to Olave, their hereditary prince; who to youth and beauty united a graceful 
deportment, with a gallant and generous mind. Being efteemed by the furrounding 
princes, and beloved by his own fubjects, his reign for many years was juft, tranquil, 
and happy,f. But at length refolving to vifit the King of Norway, (probably with 
the intention of doing homage for his crown) on his return, he found his kingdom 

* According to fome authors his name was Mac Marus. 

f During this tranquillity, he reformed the laws, and humanized the manners of his fubje&s. He was 
alfo liberal to the clergy. The Abbey of Rufhen, founded by Mac Manis, he richly endowed in 1134, 
and gave to Evan, Abbot of Furnefs, as a feminary for the church of the ilJcs ; the revenue of which he 
divided into three portions. One third of the tythes was appropriated to the maintenance of the bifhop ; 
the fecond portion to the Abbey of Rufhet) ; and the refidue to the fecular. clergy* 
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agitated by the violence and intrigues of his three nephews, who had now a confide- 
rable army at their command. Being perhaps more anxious for the peace and welfare 
of his fubjeds, than the maintenance of his regal dignity, Olave propofed an accommo¬ 
dation with his nephews. The two armies accordingly encamped near Ramfay, at a 
little diftance from each other. Between the armies, the king, tjie princes, and their 
refpedive nobility aflembled. During their deliberation, Reginald, one of the princes, 
pretending to falute the king, with one blow of his battle-axe beheaded him ; 
while this deteftable act was only a fignal for the general flaughter of his nobility, and 
the mod ferocious oppreflion of his fubjeds. 

But the crimes of thefe atrocious brothers did not elude the vengeance they merited: 
for 

GODRED, 

the fon of Olave, in 1143, returning from the Norwegian court where he had been 
•left by his father, the whole ifland fpontaneoufly fubmitted to him ; and with unani¬ 
mous confent, delivered to his vengeance the three ions of Harold : two of whom 
were deprived of their eyes, and the murderer of the king publickly executed. 
When Godred affumed the government of his kingdom, he was in the bloom of youth 
and beauty; raajeftic in his ftature; magnanimous in his fentiments; and heroic in 
his actions. Thefe graces, uniting with a remembrance of his father’s virtues, gained 
the adoration of his own fubjeds, and the admiration of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
From the celebrity of his virtue and heroifm, the people of Dublin and the nobility of 
the province of Leinfter eleded him their king. But this Angular honour involved 
him in various contefls, and fubjeded him to f uture misfortunes. Murchard, King of 
Ireland oppofed him; but Godred, having routed the enemy, feated himfelf on the 
throne to which he had been raifed by the fuffrages of the people. His abfence how¬ 
ever occafioned difeontents among his hereditary fubjeds; which were fomented by 
the fadious and turbulent. To calm thefe he returned to Man : and having feverely 
punilhed fome of the difaffeded j Thorfinus, a fubtle, fullen, and ferocious chief, fled 
to Summerled, Thane of Argyle, and brother-in-law to Godred. This bold and 
ambitious prince was foon inftigated by Thorfinus, to invade the weftern ifles, which 
he foon reduced. In the mean time, Godred equipped a fleet of eighty veflels, and 
engaged him at fea. A dreadful conflid enfued; which terminating in a doubtful 
vidory, occafioned a divifion of the kingdom of the ifles. Godred retained Man; 
and the other iflands were ceded, to Summerled. However, in in, 8, Summerled, 
prefuming on the fadions and difeontents which ftill exifted among the natives, inva¬ 
ded and lubdued Man. The King efcaped to Norway, and Summerled with much 
ferocity oppreffed thofe whom he had conquered. His ambition increafing with his 
fuccefs, he projeded the redudion of Scotland ; but in attempting to land his forces 
he was vanquifhed by a fmall body of the inhabitants, and with his fon and the greater 
part of his army w'as facrificed to their juft vengeance. 

Freed from the tyrany of this ufurper, the nobility and people of the ifles fondly re¬ 
membered the virtues of their hereditary prince. His exile and fufferings had endear¬ 
ed him to the loyal; and from the difaffeded had obliterated the remembrance of 
every injury. While the efteem of the people was thus direded towards Godred, the 
kingdom of the ifles was invaded by his illegitimate brother, Reginald. The Manks 
with much bravery oppofed his forces•, but through the treachery of one of their 
leaders were defeated. However, on the fourth day after the battle, Godred with a 

numerous 
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numerous army arrived from Norway; and having vanquiflied Reginald, was re- 
eived by his fubjefts with the mod generous and loyal affeftion. 

After his re-eftablifhment on the throne, he vifited the more remote parts of his 
kingdom : and on his return to Man, (the ufual refidence of the kings of the ifles) 
he devoted the refidue of his reign to the welfare of his fubje&s * ; until 1187, when 
he died juftly revered and lamented by them. 


Chap. 111.—.4 Review of the Manks HiJlory,from the Death of Godred the Son of Olave, 

to the Scottijh Conqueji. 

THE long and happy tranquillity which the Manks enjoyed, under the government 
of Godred the fon of Olave, was foon dilturbed by the contefts of his fons for the 
diadem of the ifles. 

REGINALD, 

the eldeft, being illegitimate, Olave was eletted king : but as the former was of a 
mature age, and of a bold, fubtle, and politic genius, he foon triumphed over his 
younger brother. The ufurper then banilhed the young prince to the ifle of Lewis ; 
among the barren folitudes of which he and his faithful adherents were almoft famiflied. 
From misfortune the mind lometimes derives new vigour. Olave, inftead of yielding 
to increafing hardlhips, was ambitious of combating them. He returned to Man, and 
boldly remonftrated with Reginald ; but the tyrant, fo far from mitigating, heightened 
his fufferings. The prince was delivered as a captive to the king of Scotland ; and by 
his feverity was for feven years imprifoned and loaded with chains. On the death of 
that Monarch he was liberated : and being fupported by feveral of the nobility of the 
ifles, he again returned to Man: and foon afterwards obtained a moiety of the king* 
dom. Reginald retained the government of Man, and part of the weftem ifles was 
ceded to the younger brother. The pride of the ufurper being however feverely 
wounded by this divifion of the ifles, he attempted again to fubjett them to his domi¬ 
nion : but unable to atchieve this act of injuflice, he failed for Scotland to folicit the 
afliftance of the Lord of Galloway. Emboldened by the abfence, and impatient of 
the barbarity and oppreflion of Reginald, the Manks invited 

OLAVE 

to the throne; who, on his return, was welcomed by the people with reiterated fhouts 
of heart-felt joy. 

Reginald, thus exiled from his kingdom by the voice of the nation, vifited the court 
of England; and to recover his crown, proferred homage to King John, and fub- 
miflion to the pope. Relying on their protection, and aflifted by the Lord of Gallo¬ 
way and the Earl of Athol, he conducted a ferocious army to defolate a country, from 
which his crimes had expelled him. Olave being then abfent in the more remote ifles, 
accompanied by the flower of his nobility and foldiery; the ifle of Man was thus ex- 
pofed to the inhumanities of a tyrant, glowing with revenge, and to the luft and bru¬ 
tality of his barbarous army. Having for the prefent fatiated his vengeance, by mur¬ 
dering the men, ravilhing the women, burning the churches. See. &c. he fled from 
the juft refentment and indignation of his brother, who fpeedily returned to fave his 
kingdom from utter devaftation. However, in the enfuing winter, Reginald again re¬ 
turned with a few veffels, and at midnight burnt all the fhipping belonging to Olave 

* On the celebration of his marriage with Fingala, a defeendant of the Royal Family of Ireland, Go- 
dred endowed a fmall plantation of the Ciftertian order at Mirefcoge; (conjectured to be Balamona in 
Chrift Kirk Lez-Ayre) the monks of which were afterwards incorporated with thofc of Rufhen. 
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and the nobility of the ifles, which was then lying at anchor under Peel-caftle. He 
then failed to Derby-haven, and, pretending to folicit reconciliation with his brother, 
by his bold demeanour and fubtle infmuations, leduced many of the inhabitants from 
their loyalty to him. Notwithflanding this defection of many of his i'ubjetts, the men 
of the northern divifion were determined to conquer, or die, with Olave. A civil- 
war thus begun, which was terminated by a dreadful combat near the fite of the 1 yn. 
wald. Reginald fell in the battle : and probably over the relics of him and his followers 
that noble tumulus (afterwards diftinguifhed as the throne of legiflation to the king’ 
dom of Man) was reared by his pious brother. 

Thus fell the tyrant Reginald, whofe abilities were great, but his vices greater. As 
a prince he was brave and politic ; as a king cruel and oppreflive; as an exile intrepid 
and adventurous; and as a conqueror inhumanly atrocious. His claim to real valour 
is greatly diminifhed by his voluntary homage to John, King of England, and his 
pufillanitnous fubmiflion to the Pope. Perhaps in comparing his chara&er with that 
of John, his cotemporary, there may appear a great liinilitude. Both princes were 
treacherous, fubtle, and adventurous. The Englifh monarch gained the crown 
by the murder of his nephew : and the Manks prince by the exile of his brother : and 
as they obtained the government by injuftice fo they loft it by oppreflion. Bbth;offended 
the clergy ; infulted the nobility ; and violated the rights and poileflions of the people; 
Both annihilated their regal dignity by fubmiflion to the pope; and both have nbw, 
with great juftice, been configned to perpetual infamy. 

After the death of Reginald, Olave enjoyed fome years of profperous tranquillity 
revered and beloved by his fubjefts *. He died at Peel-caftle, in 1237, and was fuc» 
ceeded by his fon, 

HAROLD; 

a youth whofe perfonal and mental accomplifftments recommended him to the eft'eem 
and atfettion of his fubjetts. Soon after his acceflion he failed to Norway, and paid 
homage to that monarch for the diadem of the ifles. Having thus acknowledged his 
dependence on the Norwegian crown, he was felicitous to promote the fecurity and 
happinefs of his kingdom, by forming alliance with the neigbouring princes. By 
Henry the Third he was invited into England; and fo highly was he efteemed by 
that Monarch, that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Soon after, he 
received an invitation from Haco, King of Norway; and in his court was entertained 
with fplendid feftivity; while to crown the honours thus conferred upon him, he 
married the lovely daughter of the Norwegian monarch. But how fleeting is human 
happinefs! Returning to the kingdom of Man, with his young and beautiful princefs, 
attended by a numerous train of nobility of both fexes, they periflied by fhipwreck on 
thecoall of Redland ! This prince was fucceeded, in 1249, by his brother, 

REGINALD J 

who was foon after facrificed to the revenge of the Knight Ivar, as more fully narra¬ 
ted in the hiflorical account of Rufhen-abbey Reginald’s fucceflor was his brother, 

MAGNUS; 

who being raifed to the throne by the voice of the nation, was confirmed thereon by 
the King of Norway. Magnus was the laft prince of the Norwegian line in Mona. 

* For defending the fea-coaft, Henry the Third, in 1236, granted Olave 40 matks, 100 quarters of 
corn, and five tuns of wine annually ; fo long as he (hould perform that fervice. As the power of ■the 
Norwegian crown began to decline, the Scotch feemed to have meditated a defeent on the ifles ; which 
probably forced the kings at this period tc folicit the protection of England. 

+ See Chap. VII. of the Tour. 
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He died in 1 26 5, and was buried in the abbey church of Rufhen ; which fome years 
before, Richard, Bifttop of the ifles, at the command of Magnus, had dedicated to the 
blefled Virgin. 

From the beginning of the tenth century, to the death of Magnus, the kingdom of 
Man (to which were ufualiy annexed the We (tern Ifles of Scotland) was governed by 
a race of Danifh or Norwegian Princes; chiefly fubject to the homage, and frequently 
to the controul, of the crown of Norway. But the period had now arrived, when thefe 
ifles fhould fubmit to another conqueror. 

Norway for five hundred years had fpread terror and devaftation through Europe: 
had given Dukes to Normandy; Kings to Sicily and Man; and Conquerors to Eng¬ 
land. But, by thefe foreign conquefts and eftablifhments, her real ftrength was fo ex- 
haufted, that (he foon yielded to the more powerful kingdom of Denmark. Alexander 
the third. King of Scotland, an active and politic Prince, foon regained the Hebrides*, 
which had formerly been wrefted from his anceftors by the Norwegian arms: and Mona, 
no longer protected by the crown of Norway, in 1270, increafed the honours of his 
conqueft t« 

Chap. IV. — A Review of the Manks Hijlory , from the Scottifh Cottquejl to the Acceffton 

of the Houfe of Stanley. 

ALEXANDER having fubdued the ancient kingdom of Man, fubmitted it to be go¬ 
verned by Thanes or Lieutenants j againft whofe tyranny the natives ftrugglcd for fe- 
veral years. At length, impelled by their diftrefles, they rofe, determined either to ex¬ 
terminate the Scots, or perifh in the attempt. They were however retrained from this 
rcfoludon by the influence of their bilhop j who fhuddering at fuch a general effufion 
of blood, propofed to decide the future fate of the country by a combat of feleCl war¬ 
riors. The Scots being elated by their former fuccefs, and the Manks fired with that 
enthufiafm which the love of liberty ever infpires, both parties eagerly aflented. Thirty 
heroes were fele&ed from each nation : a vale was appointed for the lifts; and on the 
oppofite mountains were ranged the two nations, anxious fpettators of the valour of 
■the combatants. The engagement commenced about three hours before noon; and 
with various fuccefs continued till funfet, when the laft of the Manks warriors fell. 
Aftonifhing feats of heroifm were difplayed on each fide: the Scots obtained the victory; 
but their Thane was prefled to death by the multitude, and 55 of their combatants were 
flain J. 

The natives thus finding every effort to reftore their ancient government fruftrated, 
relu&antly bowed their necks to the rigorous yoke of the Scottilh monarch. The pru¬ 
dence and generofity of Maurice Okerfair §, and the mildnefsof his fuccefibr, fora few 

• To fecure by policy, what he had obtained by conqueft, Alexander engaged to give Magnus, then 
King of Norway, 4000 marks for renouncing all title to the dominion of the ifles ; beiidcs a fum of too 
marks to be paid annually, by himfelf and his fuccefl'ors for ever, in the church of St. Magnus in the 
Orkneys. 

+ According to fome traditions, Ivar, favoured by the widow of Magnus, aflumed the government of 
Man; and after oppofing with great heroifm the Scottifh invafton, fell with 537 gallant warriors, who 
framed to furvive the liberty of their country. 

t From this combat .probably arofe an ancient law in this ifland, for deciding controverfies by prowefs ; 
which was prudently abolilhed in 1429. 

§ He attempted to extinguifh the animofitics of the two nations, by commanding 30 intermarriages to be 
celebrated in 011c day. 
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years mitigated their oppreflion : but the manks were foon again fubje&ed to the con- 
troul of mafters lefs politic and merciful, under the rod of whofe power their fufferings 
increafed. With regret they looked back to the warlike dignity of their hereditary 
kings ; and now highly prized even the fmail portion of freedom they fometimes en¬ 
joyed under them. Remembrance of pad happinefs heightened their prefent wretch- 
ednefs. The martial genius which had animated them to repel the invader at home, or at- 
chieve conquefts abroad, was no longer terrible. The virtues of the people gradually 
degenerated ; till at length, by the tyranny of their new conquerors, the Manks nation 
funk into a race of fullen and indolent flaves *. 

The Scottifh monarchy preferred her conqueft of the Hebrides ; but the ifle of Man 
was, after various contelts, finally wrefted from her by the Englilh arms. Sir William 
Montacute, an affable and generous hero, who had married a descendant of Godred 
Crovan, being furniflied, by Edward the Third, with an army and navy to profecute his 
lady’s right, foon reduced the ifland; and, by comnand of the Englifh monarch, in 
1344, was crowned King of Man. But Montacute did not long retain this honour: 
his pecuniary exigencies compelling him to mortgage his kingdom to Anthony Beck, 
Bifhop of Durham ; a fubtle and avaricious bigot, who foon after obtained a grant of 
the ifland from Richard the fecond. On this prelate’s deceafe, the kingdom of Man re¬ 
turned to Montacute, now created Earl of Salilbury; who foon after fold it to Sir 
William Scroop, chamberlain to the King. Scroop was an artful fycophant of Richard 
the fecond; and to gratify his own avarice and ambition, deluded his fovereign into 
thofe errors, which foon terminated in the ruin of both f. Richard’s fate is well known. 
Scroop, on Henry’s affumption of the crown of England, was beheaded; and the Ifle 
of Man was then granted by that monarch to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his 
heirs; on condition that they Ihould carry on their left (houlder, at the coronation of 
the Englifh monarchs, the fword with which Henry was girt when he entered England. 
To the power and influence of Percy, Henry was confiderably indebted for the crown 
he had affumed. His fervices merited the gratitude of the King : but the honours he 
obtained, being either inferior to his merit or ambition, he boldly attempted to fhake the 
throne, which he had fo zealoufly contributed to eftablifh. The vigilance and policy 
of Henry fruftrated his perfidy : while the juft refentinent of the monarch deprived him 
of this ample domain. 

T. he Ifle of Man was then, in the fixth year of the fame reign, conferred on 

SIR JOHN STANI.EY 

for life : and foon afterwards, (A. D. 1406,) he enjoyed a new’and ample grant |, 
which extended to his heirs and fuccefTors; “ to be held of the crown of England by 
liege homage , and the fervice of rendering to the Englifh monarch, two falcons on their 
coronation.” 

By this liberality of Ilenry the fourth. Sir John Stanley and his defendants obtained 
a plenitude of regal power and dignity. Nor was this asra inaufpicious to the Manks 

* This degeneracy is not peculiar to the Manks nation. When the divine flame of liberty enlightened 
and animated Greece, her fons were accounted beings of a fuperior rank to the reft of mankind : but when 
the fun of freedom vifited other climes, fcience, genius, and virtue expired in that country ; and the de¬ 
fendants of thofe great men funk into the mod abje<ft flavery. Even at this day, they are only diftinguilhed 
f om the hordes of flaves who furround the Turkifh throne, by a bafer fervflity. 

t For oppofing the defpotic meafures of Richard the fecond, the Earl of Warwick was condemned to 
perpetual imprifonment in this ifland. 

J This grant contained the royalties and manerial rights of the ifle, as amply as any former lord had en¬ 
joyed them ; with the patronage of the bilhoprick, and the advowfon of all other ecclefiaftical benefices. 
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nation. It does not prefent a gloomy picture of the turbulence of heroes, or the devas¬ 
tation of conquerors: but a record of the people, limiting the prerogative of their 
kings • combating the defpotifm of their governors; and eftablilhing a form of lega¬ 
tion, which, notwithftanding its imperfeftions, is to this day revered as the facred confh- 
tution of the country. 

Chap. V.—J Review of the Manks Hi/lory, from the Acceffion of the Houfe of Stanley to 
the Revejhnent of the Royalty of the IJle in the Britifh Crown. 

BEFORE I proceed to enumerate the princes of the Stanley line, it may not be im¬ 
proper to obferve, that their perfonal hiftory, except in a few inftances, is unconnected 
with the public tramaaions of the ifland. Being fubjefts of England, they generally 
refided in that country ; and fo long as their lieutenants remitted the revenues of the 
kingdom, they fupinely acquiefced in their adminillration. For more than three cen¬ 
turies this family enjoyed the regal government of Man ; yet in fo long a period few 
pf them pofiefled the ambition or generofity to vifit their fubjedts . and when the} con¬ 
ferred this honour, either their interefls in the ifland were threatened, or their perfonal 

fafety in England endangered. , p , . , _ , . 

Sir John Stanley, on whom the munificence of Henry the fourth had conferred the 
royalty of this ifland, died in 1414; and was fucceded by hisfon, 

SIR JOHN STANLEY. 

a man of politic and penetrating genius. During the reign of his predecefTor, the ifland 
paid him homage as heir-apparent; and after his father’s deceafe, the anarchy of the 
the ftate, and the difcontents of his new fubjedts,Tigain forced him to vifit his kingdom. 
Previous to this period, the law's of the ifland refided in the breads of their Deemfters. 
Under the pretext of witnefiing the promulgation of thefe, but with the real defign of 
afferting his prerogative, and intimidating the vulgar by a difplay of majefty, he con¬ 
vened, in 1417, the whole body of the people at the Tynwald # . As King of Man 
he was inverted with the infignia of royalty. r l he diadein flamed on his brow; and 
the regal mantle flowed in all its fplendour. On the fummit of the mount was placed a 
chair of ftate, canopied with crimfon velvet, and richly embroidered with gold. _ In this 
chair he was enthroned ; his face fronting the eaft, and a fword in his hand pointed to¬ 
wards Heaven. His Deemfters fate before him; and on the higheft circle his Barons 
and beneficed men : on the middle circle were feated the twenty, four Keys, then ftiled 
“ the worthieft men in the land j” and on the loweft circle the Knights, Efquires, and 
Yeomen ; while the commons flood without the circuit of the hill, with three clerks in 
their furplices. The hill was guarded f by the coroners and moars, armed with their 
fwords and axes; and a proclamation was iflued, by the coroner of Glanfaba, denounc¬ 
ing thofe, who fhould in the time of Tynwald murmur in the King’s prefence.. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the people waited with an awful filence the future fate of their nation, in the 
promulgation of thofe laws which had for fo many ages been indultrioufly concealed 
from them. The venerable Deemfters then rifmg, with an audible voice, alternately 
publifhed to this affembly feveral laws; which, though more an aflertion of the King s 
prerogative, than a declaration of the rights of his fubjedts, were received by the people 
with reiterated acclamations. 

Having thus, as he fondly imagined, eftablifhed his prerogative on a permanent bafts, 
he returned to England: and the people no longer dazzled, or intimidated by the 

• See Chap. XI. of the Tour. 

f Tynwald ia derived from the Danifli words Ting, a Court of Juftice; and Wald, fenced. 
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fplendoui* of royalty, revolted againft the laws they had fo recently accepted. Their 
turbulence once more compelled him to vifit his kingdom. On his arrival, another 
convention was fummoned in 142 2 at the Tynwald; and in the fame year a third afl'em- 
bly of the people was appointed at Caltle-Uuihen. The laws which were then framed, 
t v a bolder aflertion and extenfior. of prerogative, feemed folely intended to awe the na¬ 
tion into greater fubjeftion. Thefe he commanded to be recorded ; and flattering him- 
felf that lie had now i'ubdued, what he deemed, the prefumption of the people, again 
Iiaflened to England. 

Among other ads it was in the laft aflembly decreed, that the eledton of the twenty- 
four Keys, or reprefentatives of the nation, was folely dependant on the xt will and 
pleafure” of the king. But this being deemed an encroachment on the ancient conflitu- 
tion of the country, raifed fuch difcontent and commotion, that Henry Byron, Lieu¬ 
tenant of the ifle, judged it prudent to fumnton, in 1430, a fourth convention at the 
Tynwald. On this memorable cccafion, thirty-fix freeholders, who had been pre- 
vioufly eleded by the people, were by the nation prefented to the governor : and from 
this number he feleded twenty-four ; being four men from every /heading or hundred 
of the ifland. Sir John Stanley was then in England, but he foon afterwards confirmed 
this reftoration of the houfe of Keys to their ancient independence. 

He died about the year 1441, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

THOMAS; 

whom Henry the fixth created baron Stanley. He died in 1460: and his fon and 
fucceflbr, 

THOMAS, 

received an increafe to the honours of his family *, being created Earl of Derby by 
Ilenry the feventh. On his deceai'e, in 1504, his grandfon, 

THOMAS, 

fucceedcd to all his hereditary honours : he was the fecond Earl of Derby, and of the 
Stanley line, the fifth King of Man. However, to fhelter himlelf from the jealous am¬ 
bition of Henry the Eighth, he refigned the regal title: and though his fucceflors imi¬ 
tated his policy, they enjoyed, as lords of the ifle, all the power and dignity of princes. 
Thomas, dying in 1521, was fuccceded by his fon, 

EDWARD; 

in whofe reign the bi/hoprick of Sodor and Man, formerly united to the Province of 
Canterbury, was rendered fubjett to the metropolitical jurifdiction of York. His fon 
and fuccefior, 

HENRY, 

vifited the ifland about the year 1592 ; and having there calmed fome commotions of 
his fubjeds, he returned to England where he foon afterwards died. 

His eldeft fon, 

FERDINAND, 

did not long enjoy the wealth and honours he inherited from his father; being poifoned, 
in 1 qo4, by one of his domeltics. 

WILLIAM, 

the younger brother, being abroad when he died, his right to inherit the ifland was dif- 
puted by Ferdinand’s daughters; and during the tedious cont^ that enfued, the go¬ 
vernment of Man was committed, by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Gerard. At 
length the right of inheritance being decided, by the common law of England, in favour 
of the heirs general; William judged it prudent, by a pecuniary compenfation, to fatisfy 
their demands. Having accompli/hed this, he foon after obtained from James the fir It; 

j 3 a new 
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a new grant of thcifleof Man ; exprefled in terms equally liberal with that which Henry 
the fourth had conferred on his anceltors: and this ample grant he had the policy and 
intercll to have confirmed, to him and his heirs, by an adt of parliament. However, 
on the death of his lady, he refigned all his pofleflion to his fon, James ; referving only 
an annual' competency, with which he retired to a pleafant villa on the banks of the 
Dee; where he palled the evening of his age in thofe tranquil enjoyments, which a 
contemplative mind (particularly in the decline of life) is ever difpofed to derive from 
iolitude. 

He'died in 1642, and was fucceeded by - 

JAMES, 

the feventh Earl of Derby, and of the Stanley family the tenth Lord of Man. This no¬ 
bleman diftinguiflied himfelf by an enthufiailic ardour to l'upport Charles the fi’fft; when 
that weak and mifguided Prince attempted, with the arm of prerogative, to dellroy the 
facred rights of mankind. Like his lovereign, the Earl of Derby fell a facritice to the 
jult refentment of the people. But the redital of his valour and fufiferings, the mag¬ 
nanimity of his lady *, and the negledt and ingratitude f his family experienced from 
Charles the fecond, I (hall leave to the Englilh hiltorian; and confine myfelf to 
fucli t ran factions of this nobleman, as are more intimately connected with my prefent 
ftibjedt. 

hi 1643 he was commanded by Charles the firlt to retire to the ifle of Man ; not 
only for its defence, but alfo, that by his prefence he might check the fpirit of liberty, 
which had animated his fubjects to refill the rigour of their lieutenants, and the more 
odious oppreflion of their clergy. The difeontents of the nation were however fo vio¬ 
lent, that he judged it prudent to convene the twenty-four Keys, and lixty-eight } paro¬ 
chial representatives. From each body he (elected twelve men, whom he appointed to 
invertigate, and prefent all fuch abufes as-had been committed againft the laws of the 
land' and the public weal. This aflembly dilcharged with fidelity the duty they owed to 
their conrtituents and to pofterity : for, feveral abufes (chiefly clerical) were prefented, 
and immediately aboliihed. And as the people formerly combated with fuccefs the en¬ 
croachments of prerogative, they now triumphed over the pride and avarice of their 
fpiritual c-ppreflors §. 

Having thus ertablilhed tranquillity among his fubjedts, he haftened from Man, to 
fupport his lady, who was .then gallantly defending Latham-houfe againll a detachment 
of the parliamentary forces, under the command of General Fairfax. But foon after, 
through the jealoufy of feme potent courtiers, he was again compelled to vifit the 
ifland. The mortifications he thus fuffered from the fycophants of a weak prince, to 
whom he was zealoufly devoted, were mitigated by the prefence of his lady and family, 
who on this occafion accompanied him. During his refidence here. General Ireton 
propofed to him the rc-poflfeilion of his ertates in England, on condition of furrendering 

# Charlotte, daughter of Claude, Duke de laTremouille. 

f Though he ftrenuoufly adhered to Charles the fecond, that prodigal prince refufed his afTent to a Bill, 
palled unanimoufly by both lioufcs of parliament, for reftoring to the family fuch part of the eflates in Eng¬ 
land as had been loll by their loyalty to him and his father! A memorable inftance of the gratitude of princes! 

J There are feventeen parilhes in the ifland : accordingly, four reprefentatives for every parilh were 
fummoned on this occafion. This feledlion from the Keys and parochial reprefentatives did not affeft the 
conilitution of the country. They had not power to abrogate or frame laws, but only to prefent and in- 
veftigate abufes : which being chiefly clerical, the friends of a reform prudently judged, tint the ampletl 
. fupport was necefl'ary to eradicate thofe evils the church had authorized. 

§ Though the errors of popety in this ifland yielded to the reformed principles, foon after their efta* 
hlifhmcnt in England j yet, till 1643, the clergy retained an ample portion of intolerant power. 

the- 
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the ifle of Man to the parliament t but this propofal the Earl of Derby treated with the 
higheft indignation. His anfwer is preferred in Hume’s hiftory ; and is more diftin- 
guifhed by enthufiafm and arrogance, than calm magnanimity. 

After the death of Charles the firrt, the Earl of Derby, being invited to England by 
the young Prince returned with three hundred foldiers of birth and fortune, leaving his 
lady and part of his family in the ifland. He was prefent at the battle of Worcefter, 
from the dangers of which he a {lifted Charles the fecond to efcape: but on returning 
into Lancafliire was taken prifoner; and on the 15th October 1651, fuffered at Bolton, 
for his enthufiaftic attachment to principles, that will ever prove equally hoftile to the 
dignity of the prince, and the happinefs of the people. 

His lady was then in the ifle of Man, and on being informed of the decollation of herhuf- 
band,lhe retired intoCaftle-Rulhen, determined to defend that fortrefs to the laft extremi¬ 
ty. From the execution of this heroic purpofe Ihe was however prevented by the prudence 
of Captain C.hriftian, in whom flie chiefly confided. Being a native of the ifle, he was 
attached to its welfare j and to fave his countrymen from the miferies of war, capitulated 
to colonels Birch and Duckenfield, who with ten armed veffelshad invaded the ifland ; 
but on whofe arrival, the whole country fubmitted to the government of the republic. 
By this event the Countefs of Derby was detained a prifoner till the reftoration; yet 
during her captivity was honoured with all the deference and refpeft due to her heroifin 
and virtues. On her liberation fhe retired to Knowfley, where the odious negleft and 
ingratitude of Charles the fecond embittered her life, and haftened her diffolution *. 
Soon after its reduction in 1652, the ifle of Man was granted to 

LORD FAIRFAX, 

in a manner more honourable than any former poffeffor had obtained it. It was con¬ 
ferred upon him, not by the folly or prodigality of princes, but by the juftice of Parlia¬ 
ment, for his gallant and generous exertions in the caufeof mankind. 

On the accefiion of Charles the fecond to that throne, which his father had loft; by 
his pufillanimity and defpotifm, the ifle of Man, with all its regalities and privileges, was 
reftored to the Derby family. 

CHARLES, 

the fon of the nobleman who fuffered at Bolton, was the firft Lord of Man after the 
reftoration. He died in 1672, and was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, 

WILLIAM I 

on whofe dcceafe in 1702 j the younger fon, 

. JAMES, 

inherited the honours and eftates of the family ; being the tenth Earl of Derby, and of 
the Stanley line the thirteenth Lord of Man. 

Notwithftanding the late ftruggles of the Manks for civil liberty, the tenures of many 
of their lands were fo intricate and precarious, as to injure the people, without increafing 
the revenue of the lord. Accordingly, James, in 1703, by an aft of Tynwald, (com¬ 
monly ftiled the Aft of Settlement) afcertained and confirmed thefe poffefiions : and by 
this policy, or generofity, confiderably promoted the peace and profperity of his fub- 
jefts. He died in 1735, without iffue j and this ample inheritance of the ifle of Man 
devolved on 

JAMES, 

the fecond Duke of Athol; who,was defcended from Lady Amelia Sophia t, the younger 
daughter of the feventh Earl of Derby. 

* See Chap. IX- of the Tour. 

•j* She married John, Marquis of Athol, grandfather of James. 
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During his poffeffion of the ifland, its real interefts were either miftaken or neglected. 
Agricultural induftry yielded to a fpirit of illicit enterprize which, though it enriched 
a few individuals, impoveriflied the community. This commerce was in open violation 
of the laws of the ifland ; was deftru&ive of the profperity of the people, and injurious 
to the interests of the neighbouring kingdoms : however, as it confiderablv increafed 
his infular revenue, the Duke of Athol poffeffed not the magnanimity to attempt its 
abolition. 

This fraudulent trade in 1726 had engaged the attention of the Britifh Iegiflature; 
and an act was then paffed, authorizing the Earl of Derby, for a pecuniary compenfa- 
tion, to refign his royalties. Under the government of the Duke of Athol, this clan- 
deftine commerce was profecuted with fuch increafing avidity, as to demand the imme¬ 
diate interpofition of the fuperior power. Confequently, feveral propofals were made to 
him, for re : vefling the royalty of the ifle in the crown of Britain: but, without 
feeming to rejed thefe, James, by various procraftinations, politicly evaded their ac¬ 
ceptance. 

He died in 1764; and his nephew and fucceffor, 

... J° HN t> 

being a, weak prince, was partly intimidated, and partly allured to refign (for feventy 
thoufand pounds {) the kingdom of his ancestors. Accordingly, on the 7th of March 
1765, the regal dignity of Mona was for ever loft in the fuperior effulgence of the 
Britifh diadem. But though this change affe&ed her ancient fplendour and temporary 
interefts, it foon increafed and confirmed her happinefs §: So that now from the bounty 
of Heaven, and the eflablifhment of the Britifh government, the ifland enjoys a pleni¬ 
tude of bleflings j|. 

* See Cliap. XVI. of the Tour.—To render the hiftorical account more perfeft, 0 few repetitions have 
been inferted from the topographical department. 

f By his defeent, he inherited the dukedom of Athol; and by his marriage with the daughter of the 
late duke, he obtained the kingdom of Man. His eldeft fon now poflefies the former honour;—the latter 
is for ever loll to that family. 

t An annuity of 2000I. was afterwards obtained for the lives of himfelf and his duchefs. 

Since 1765, the population of the ifle of Man has coufiderably increafed : it now amounts to 30,000 
inhabitants. The ifland extends from north to fouth upwards of 30 miles—but rarely exceeds 12 miles in 
breadth. 

II Some concluding observations are omitted as of a local nature. 
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